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of all littleness, and In the uprootlnf of that 
ignorance which regards it as a gain that is to 
hepurchassdat another sloss. This Iknow, 
that no vision of truth can come except In the 
absence of all sources of distraction, and when 
the mind has reached the point of rest. 

For revealing the inner sec'rels dflife, Hwas 
necessaiy^to invent instruments of surpass* 
Ing delicacy and sensitiveness, which could 
gain access to the smallest unit of life — a 
single cell or life-atom — and record its 

throbbing pulsation. Tiie invention of the 
microscope, which tnagnihes only a couple of 
thousand times, initiated a new era in the 
advance of biological science. My Magnetic 
Crescograph, which produces the stupend- 
ous magnification of fifty million times, is 
now revealing the wonders of a new world 
—"the plant Itself being made to record the 
secrets of its Inner life. Even in this path of 
self-restraint and verification, the inquirer is 
making for a region of surpassing wonder. 


In his voyage of discovery, he catches an 
occasional glimpse of the ineffable, that had 
hitherto been hidden from his view. That 
vision crushes out of him all seU-sufiiclency, 
all that kept him unconscious of tlie great 
pulse that beats through the universe. It w'as 
by the combination of the introspective and 
of the highly advanced experimental tnethod.s 
that it was possible to establish the Unity of 
all Life. The barrier that divided kindred 
phenomena is now thrown down, the plant 
and animal being found as a multiple unity 
to a single ocean of being, 

From the plant to the animal, then, we 
follow the long stair-way of the Ascent of Life* 
In the spiritual triumph of the martyr, who 
willingly sacrifices his life for tlie cause of 
humanity, we see the higher and higher ex- 
pression of that evolulionaiy process by which 
Life rises above and beyond all the circum* 
stances of the environment, and forUfies Itself 
to control them. 


TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA 


By Mlue. JULIETTE VEILLIER 


T wonder whether a certain type of recent 
European literature has reached you, 
women ot India. 

I wonder and I am afraid of U, because 

this type has a commercial virtue, if none 
other, alas : and spreads all over the world, 
translated in all known languages. (At least, 
it is abverfisefl'in these ternisj. 

That literature, generally taking the form 
of hyper-sentimental and agitated novels, 
creates a figure of so-called " modern girl ” 
which accumulates the striking features of the 
twentieth century, in Europe. 

• That “ modem gitl *' is manly in all her 
'•activities. Does U mean that she has made 


hers the qualities men are generally supposed 
to have, as a monopoly, />., faculty ofdeci* 
sion, strength — moral and physical— courage, 
superior intelUgene, and so on ? 

No. To be manly means to ad')pt the 
vices that certain men liave. Our modern 
girl is not enejtg'tir,, s5ift.'p,ajubuufuui, -inrhWh 
of conceit, she is born superior to all tradi- 
tions, and consequently, born superior to other 
people, she rejects morals, and the stupid 
prejudices of love, faithfulness, ideal (empty 
words for spinsters) and she conceives, the 
lelatlons between men and women, as men 
have conceived them for centuries past, with 
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regard to tliemselves : no duties, but only 
rights. ' Let instinct do whatever it chooses, 
experiment eveiywhere, anywhere. 

And the novelist throws that so-built modem 
girl in a series of fatal events wliere her re- 
actions are in conformity with the systema- 
tical type adopted. 

If you have ever read by chance, or by 
mischance, one of these books, I beseech you 
to forget ns well the information it ga\'e you 
. as the opinion you formed out of it. 

Not that I want you to believe that your 
sisters of Europe, and France especially, are 
full of perfections, but I want you to measure 
exactly our nature, so that you can say in 
conscience : " Our races are difTerent, our 
pasts stand to the antipodes, but still, we 
might become friends with them, oot out of 
mere curiosity, but out of a deeper attraction.” 

^VI^y do I say tliat ? \Viiy do I want to 
exact kind feelings from you towards us I It 
is because I myself feel deeply attracted by 
your race, by the amount of dream and specu- 
lation wbicli fakes place in your brains end 
hearts, by the myster)' of your customs which 
appear as being directed by everything but 
practical end selfish aims. 

This is why I happen to write what I am 
writing. 

It is undoubtedly true that '‘War” disluto- 

ed terribly the conscience of youth and 

,its habits. All that had been considered as 
the commandments of a sacred Code of con- 
ventions, broke down to pieces, since it had 
not prevented war. 

Vouth trod upon the ritual education accept- 
ed generations and generations. And the im- 
mediate result of it was the absence of 
rules. 


But this lasted one day. The natural equili- 
brium of same people brought back the 
balance and a new generation has now grown. 

Instead of liftle girls n-fth eyes turned to 
the ground, capable of rrothing, except being 
spoiled by parents, knowing nothing of life 
until they are married, mere objects of luxury 
and pleasure, exists now a very general type. 

Women have now a sense of responsibility 
which they almost totally lacked before 
“ The War.” They know that life is no longer 
easy and sure- They know that they almost 
all of them have to secure a situation in life 
and be able to make their own living. The 
type of European girljs no longer the type of 
a timid girl. She is energetic, combative, 
develops in enormous proportions her intellec- 
tual activities, works hard and with much con- 
science. She develops also her physical 
strength by sports oi all kinds, she must no 
longer be weak. 

She pretends not to be the *' thing ” of man, 
but a companion worthy of him, on equal 
terms in life. From this basis, imagine the 
defects and tlie qualities which can come out 
of it, according to tlie dilTerent temperaments, 
and you will be in the right direction. 

Don't suppose, liiougii, that, if life is for 
her, less sentimental than in times passed, 
there is no place left for dreams and generous 
speculations. , 

It is so untrue, that, to-day, in writing as I 
do, for you, I feel lh.M f express the acting of 
my fellow-sisters, towards tlie dream and the 
philosophical mind which you appear to 
personify. 

Will you reward me i 

Let roe know who you are and how you 
live, now tiat new currents of ideas have 
penetrated even to your most secret heart. 
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THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 

BY The Rt. Rev. E. H. M. WALLER. 

ImtiI litihop of iladra^. 


^1 HIS book* U a selection of pitpm read at a 
A Summer School of Catiiollc stndlea held at 
Cambridge in It contains mneb that Is of 
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the greatest interest to stndents of Ecclesiasliscl 
politics: and bj the general stndent of history, i* 
ir)]| be read as the anthoritstire rcetr of one party 
in a controTcrsy which is not yet closed. The 
porposo of the book mnst bestcsdil/keptJn mwd, 
■if justice is to be done to it. It is the story oflhe 
.English Martyrs of the Itoman Catliolic Church. 
Ineritably and naturally, the position of the 
Roman Ghnrch in the' whole struggle which 

• Tiie CngJieh Cillted by iba Her. Ekini Bede 

Cemm , o s a , h a., t g.n., block of Poiiisldo AblH.]*. 
Mesirs. W.. lieiTcr & Soai, Ltd-, Cambridge. 


began with William the Conqueror and reached 
its climax in the reign of Elizabeth is assumed 
to be fundamenlaliy right. Acts of unwisdom 
on the part of the Roman Chuich are admit- 
ted fa detail. 'J'lie clcigy may have been at 
times over zealous in elresilng rights. Individual 
J’opes may hare made mialakes or, by circum- 
stances, been forced into untenable positions, 
llie whole problem of the relation of spiritual to 
secular authority is extremely diilicult. The 
settlement which gave tVestern Europe an 
Emperor directing the secular atfatrs of a large 
part of Ibe world and a Pope directing its spiritual 
aflaira, requires that both shall he powerful enough 
to compel obedience, that both shall be absolutely 
disinterested and that close friendly relations shall 
always exist between the two. These conditions 
were rarely fulHUed and the Pope bad to do the 
best be could under adverse circumstances and to 
agree to compromises which did nol always work. 
Another diffculty which Is fairly faced is the fact 
tliat under the feudal system, the Pope was also 
a Prince ; similarly,’ bishops were baron's snd, while 
amenable to ibe Pope in spiritual matters were 
amenable to'their own secular princes in .worldly 
aSsirs. And the situatloa was further com- 
plicated by ' the fact that in spiritual cases 
which concerned their fellow barons or even 
their own overlord, ."bishops' were judges of 
the, first instance,' though in -secular matters 
they ' were subject to or were only -the peers 
of the secnlar lords whom they were judging: 
motedver, the world is not rigidly divided into 
sacred and secular. There was room therefore 
for the greatest confusion, and it came. Tlie 
device of removing the outside spiritual authority 
(the Pope) from England and making the King 
the Supremo Ecclesiastical authority simply 
leverted the problem. That it did not finally 
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eoUe JsproTedby tbe rrajcrDoob ronlrotrwj 
Ift-ilay. I’bc problem is common to teligionv 
Turkey \ia» »o\ie4 it for llm momeal by tbo 
abolition o( ibo Callplialc, but ii tlmt « ioJwllon ? 
The struggles between ibo Ltrahnunical cUims 
and Ibo claims of Princes in India, wlnlo they took 
different turn (naturally), may affonl anotber illos- 
tralion of tbo fundainentsl difficulties of tbe pro- 
blem. Id tbe light ol tliese considerations, ibo 
chapter on tbo relation ol Cluwtb and State U 
suptcTOcly iutercsting. 

To one who is not an adliereiit of tbs doc- 
trine of tbo Papal fiupremacy, tlirre are gaps 
in tlie (irescDtation, which could not, in tbe 
nature of tilings, be filled up iu ibis pariienlar 
work. Tlicie la thus throughout the book no 
T^uestion that the UUhop ol Uomo U of dirloe 
tight tbe Head of the Cbureli and (bat his author' 
ity ought to be acknowledged is all Cbrlstian 
eoiiotries. Andi again, tbepartleular laerainental 
doctrine that pret sited at tbs period ft uo<)net' 
tloDable: denial ol it is simply rebeiUon against 
fundamental Irnth. No meolion is made, and 
could not bo expected in this book, of the ceroU 
of many good persons against the ' comiplioos ' 
of the truth which bad crept into the Church at 


that Itme— connj'lioni which drove iMlicr and 
many with him out of the Church. Nor Is any 
meoUoa ntaile of the fact that the whole of tbe 
Orcck Church had long before repudiated the 
authority of Hume and was little concerned with 
the dileinmas oeeasiunrd by a feudal system 
which was alien to llicir polity. The absence of 
thetu eousideratioiis is no rrOeclion on ibo l/om 
fi'lfn of the autbon of tbo papers : it merely gives 
the hook its place as a prcsenlation of facts 
urgeil itr support of one view of a most (anglo! 
pcrioil of history. I'cr tlie rest It >1 the 
mosiog story of selected Individnals who 
suffered martyrdom for (heir religious (and 
political) conTiellons, The npeoiog essay on ibo 
Tlieology of Martyrdom Is a chsraeterisiie pro- 
tluctW of raiber llogald Knox. A martyr must 
suffer defioilcly on an iiiiio of coDscimea and 
for his faitb in the truth. All who suffered eon< 
scirnliously for religious beliefs not Included in 
the Calbolie Creed are excluded automatically 
from tbo roll of martyrs : as are those who 
suffered on accusations of high treason. Tlie 
aetecUon of n&ines wbUIt lucvlves tbeso de{iui> 
nitions is limited, hut It includes some great 
figures and (heir story will he read with interest. 


My Impressions of Soviet Russia 

By Mr. SYED RAZA AU, c.b.i:. 


D uring my recent travels on the Conlincot 
including almost all important European 
countries 1 paid a short visit to Russia and spent 
slew iayava Meijcow. ItwouVA he 'idwoid to 
cisim that in this short period 1 could tee enough 
to enable me to lummariae (be conditions obtain' 
)Cg in Russia to day. All I can claim It that 1 
did not visit that counlry in any propagandist 
spiiit. I went there with a perfectly open mind 
determined to judge tbe Soviet aetiviries on their 
merits. The experiment of dictatorship of the 
proletariat on -which the Union of the Soviets 


prides itself Is of special iDtcrrst to India. Both 
India and Russia ate huge countries. In iioth 
about W)?6 of the population is connected with 
agriculture. Both have been the victims ol ilhtcr* 
acy. I'll! IDl7 both had, and at least lodin still 
has, the reputation of being intensely devoted to 
religion. Knrb has witliin its fold so many' races 
with different religions, languages, traditions and 
manners and customs. It was only within recent 
years that each of them saw the wisdom of 
supplementing its agricultural activities by indus- 
trial pursuits. Just as the year 1906 marked the 
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beginning of factory workers’ discontent In Russia 
we in India have had considerahle labow troubles 
— especially in Bombay, Calcntta and Ahmedabad 
^ — during the last four years. The present con- 
dition of Russia cannot but ba a matter of deep 
concern to us. 



Ms. STED BAZA ALT 

Yon cannot help noticing the change as soon as 
you get out of your carriage at Ncgoreloje, a 
frontier station in Russia, to take train for >Io9eow. 
ITie porter who is not your paid agent for carrying 
yonr luggage but a serrant of the CommnDist 
GoTcmment by whom he ?* paid a Rie3 salary, 
carries no more than about Oae-tliird of what a 
porter at a London, Paris, Berlin or Vienna station 
would- Tliis conduct is natural. Why should he 
work harder than is barely necessary when be is 
not goiog to get the fruit of his labour 7 The 
cost of transhipment of luggage from one train (o 
another at this station is about twice as mneh 


as in London.' Since it is the Soviet Governmenk 
that fixes the scale and appropriates the payment 
this must certainly be a source of some iocome to 
it. The same slackness is noticeable at the 
hotels. I was staying at the Grand Hotel which 
fs supposed to be one of the best Hotels at 
Moscow. Bnt the service is so slow that one has 
to set apart labours tor lunch or dinner. You 
are fortunate if you can get a hnm'ed meal in one 
honr. 'Hie Grand, like almost all other Hotels, 
la run by Moscow City or, in other words, by the 
Soviet Government: and you must really bo 
tbaokful to “ Comarade Waiter", a man as good 
aa jonraelf, if he ia disposed to help yon to make 
a aaving of half an hour. Tliese matters, too 
trivial to be mentioned otherwise, show what will 
happen to Society where the action of the State 
leaves no incentive forprivate cBbrt. 

In a country which has abolished all loeUl 
distinctions and confiscated the property bfthe 
rich for the benefit of the poor, one would expect 
the masses to be ia buoyant spirits. Go tlie con- 
trary I found the people, on the whole, rather 
dejected end dispirited. Of course the Industrial 
workers are more than satisfied; but that is 
Lecaose they and their children occupy a privi- 
leged position. With higher vrages, fewer hours 
of work, generally speaking one day off for every 
five days' work, clnbi, reeding rooms, libreries, 
mnsenms, cinemas, theatres, operas and gymna- 
siams, free medical aid and a lot of other advant- 
ages arising out of social insurance and without 
Rineh to bother them about their childreu, the 
worker! enjoy a position that naturally excites 
the envy of the Rnssian peasants. Add to this 
the fact that in Rnssia the popniatioo of industrial 
worken is about 99$ (3 millions out of a total 
popniatioo of nearly 150 milliooa) and it becomes 
easy to realise how heavily this class rule, or dieta- 
torshipofthe proletariat— to give it its official name 
—most be weighing oa the reatofihe population, 
samo policy of fsTOuriag the cities at the ex- 
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o£ tKe comstry is noticeable in tbeconsUtn- 
tlon of the goteroing bodies of a province (ot-nig). 
•While the majority of the members of the p*o- 
Vincial CoDgtess, which meets once a year, come 
from the conntry districts their number goes on 
steadily diminishitig la the executive Committee 
and the presidium. The presidium, which generally 
meets once a week and is composed of 15 to 20 
memhera, is the most importaat administrative 
body and the majority of its memhera come from 
cities. A visit to a factory aod the institalions 
attached to it for the cultural welfare of the 
workers is highly instructive. One of such 
inititttliQai is generally a “ home ” where a 
specisl staff of matrons and nurses looks after 
the children whose motiiers are working in a 
factory. The arrangements srs excellent sod the 
young ones look quite happy. But if the workers’ 
wages aud the eott of vavious iustitulloos attach- 
ed to a factory for their.beoedt and the benefit 
of thair ehildren were compared with the valne 
of the factory output, I doubt very much if more 
thau very few factories indeed would be found to 
be werkisg on a profit eaTuiog basis. 

At first sight one lias some difficnlty in under* 
standiog why a system which favours the lodus- 
trial workers at the cost of the peasants should 
receive the support of the peasaotry. A careful 
study of the conditions would suggest two czpW 
nations. In the first place the workers aro 
concentrated in large cities tike SIoscow sod 
I^euingtad, and in the beginning of 1917 they 
eould organise themselves more easily and effec' 
tively than the huge agricultural population scat* 
tered throughout tlie length and breadth of Russia* 
It was extremely difhcult for the ignorant, ill* 
equipped and disorgsuised peasants at the begin* 
niog of the revolution, and of course it is mneh 
more difilCnU for them now, to oppose the 
workers. Secondly there is no doubt that the 
peasants arc mneh better , off under the Snviet 
Pictstbrahip than they ever were under (ho T^ar^. 


Tkne they are not, strictly speaking, the ■ owners 
of their land, nor can they dispose of their pro- 
state as they like sinta the institution of private 
property has been ahollslied and the market Is 
controlled by tlie Government. It is also true 
that the prices received by them for their pro- 
duce are very low in comparison with the 
prices paid hy them for mnnnfactared goods. 
These ioconvenieo'ces are, however, more com- 
pensated for by low tssation and the protection 
afforded them hy tiic land Uwi under which a 
peasant's land is mote his own ihsn ifheouned 
it. 'lliese laws Irresistibly remind us of the policy 
followed by the Government of India and some 
Provincial Governments In passing legislation 
tome years ago aga'ini'tfoc (ffienafion ol *ian& or 
holdings by peasant propiietms or tenants in 
certain parts of India. The action of the Soviet 
Qoveioment Is not unlikely to tevivci the interest 
attaching to the Indian Oovernmrnt's land policy. 

The campaign against religion carried on so 
vigorously cannot escape a fnteignei’a notice. 
According to the Soviet llieoiy religion, like 
maniage and divorce, is a man or woman's 
private affair uitli which the State has oocoocero. 
While the theory correrponds with the practice in 
matrixnuuial wiattets, the two part company in 
reference to religion. Every perron is supposed 
to bo free to choose whether or not he will follow 
any religion, lint in view of the following. law it 
b ilifilcnlt to see what scope for choice is really 
left. The real objrtt of the law, it iv liardly 
necessary to point out, is to secure the undjing 
devotion of the young to the present gyrtem, 

TcwWng of rcHetons doctrines Is not permitted Sn 
any ftiste or public as well ai private ediit.ationni 
fnstitntion wberc genernl subjects ere Uugbt PtuilenU 
can reach and learn rellginn privately. Tencblng ot 
religious doctrines to persons not af age or to minors in 
State of private eiluentiona! inslltulions and }n .schooN 
In punished by forced J.ibour of not more thau a year. 

'ITta law U Buppletneoted by an intensive anti- 
rrligions propaganda openly coofliicted in schools, 
museums, eshibilions, clubs, reading rooms sod 
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'tlieatres and h would be absurd td claim that tlie 
liberty of conscience is enjoyed by the people. 
It is not my purpose to enter into a discu'sioa 
whether from theSotiet GoTemmenUB point of view 
-this attitude is right or wrong. ITie fact is that 
it is determined to effect a complete breah 
with the past and is making desperate eftorta so to 
levolationlse society as to leave no link between 
the people and the Tsarist regime. The best hope 
of accomplishing this object lies in bringing up 
boys and girls in an atmosphere entirely divorced 
from religion and impressing npon the adall popn- 
lation the enormities, teal or fancied, coinmitted 
in the name of religion. The propaganda takes 
the form of painting a virid picture of how the 
Chareh in Raasia, and elsewhere generally, had 
helped the monarchy to exploit and persecute the 
people. htagclGcent cathedrals where thonsanda 
used to attend service are vhited only by the 
lovers of art. I did not see anybody takiog off his 
hat or throwing away his hilf-smoked cigarette 
before entering a diurch. In the face of thii it is 
{Jlo to pretend that the .State does not iaietfere 
with the religious beliefs of the people. A visit to 
the aali'religioiis museum would dispel all double. 

During the three (quarters of an hour of my eUy 
at a Registry OHlee I witnessed one marriage and 
two divorces. A marriage is a civil contract that 
rei^uires the presence of only the contracting par- 
ties. A divorce can bo obtained by eilber party 
without assigning any canso whatever. la theory 
o&Q can marry in the morning and eiTcet a divorce 
in the artornoon — thongli 1 was toM that Iho 
practical working of iho syitem had oot gWen rise 
to iltgmnt abases. It uoiild he iatereitlag tostudy 
the aannal statistics ior marriage and divorce ami 
seu how they compare with tho pre-war figures. 
But, unfortuoalely, I had no time for this. I may 
aid that, generally speaking, Russian women vrlio 
. are ooa of the classes liiat have bentViled most by 
the Uevolitiian, to that they lave been granted 
equal rights with men, conduct themselTrs in • 


manner which reflects credit on the present 
ayiiem. 

As I expected I saw no privately owned auto- 
(Dobites except a few ruoniog between tbe city and 
the Kremlin wbicli houses the Government’s 
odmioistrative oflices. Boses and tramcars convey 
pataeogerg but both ihese are esfremefy crowded, 
la these everybody thinks it is his privilege 
to push sgainst you and in sheer se]f-de/erco 
yon act likewise. The Rnssians are a remark, 
ably courteous people but I take it (hat a depar- 
ture from the normal standard is permitted be- 
cause if you stand on ceremonies there is little 
chance of your getting info a cor or bus or getting 
Oot of it at your destination. To relieve con- 
gesiIoQ the Oovemmeot proposes to hnild an 
underground railway. Moieowis almost as costly 
as London. There are a number of taxis but (he 
faro is much Ligber than in Paris or Berlin. 

Very useful work is being done by the Soviet 
Government in several direetioos. Great efforti 
are being made to bsnisb illiiersey and special 
care is beiog taken of the young who are (he 
risiog hope of tbe present system. Kew hospitals 
and aanitoriums'.liare been etlaLliihed and the 
people arc taught to take care of tin ir health and 
live cleanly. Fine arts are encoiirngcd and the 
Govemroeut has opened, since ihc Kcvoluu'on, 

■ large noDiber of innsenmi mid ait gallcriei, 
Realisiog that the iiahility of the present system 
depeodt on a continued alliance bclnrcn workers 
and peasants large sutns of mooey are spent on 
improvement of agriculture— includiog belter 
seeds, better stocks and the introluction of 
modem agricultural machinery. IVrmanest agri- 
cultural exLibillons hare been opeiied in afoovt 
every Volost fgr»np of villages); when the 
peaiaots visit impnriaot centres they are provided 
special accoinmodatloo at a nominal cost !u what 
•re known «s ’T^ctsacts' f/omca where tircy 
•r« indueed to give up old agricultural methods 
is favour of the new. The declared tTHi of iho 
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OoTeromopl 5i lo gnljilitnto collfcrifn f.>rin.li»i- 

f«rmins Hut not mucU mcccu li*t AttfnJfa 
U* cRocU 10 f»r. It U tHi» policy wHicli, W 
obtioutrcison*. hM Wlecl to icciiro tlio •pprot»l 
©{ UitKuUkfts (by wUlcU oarae well-to-do pc*- 
*anl» »t 6 known In KuailaV Care it alio taken 
to adTertUe broadcast all tHat tbo Go^esnsnent 
Itas done. Is clolnj; or piopniea to do for ibe good 
of Oio rural popnlalion. ’Hio OoTemmeol Haa 
laid down a proitramine of Induslrial and agricuV 
tnral deeclopment for tlic ncit fire year* and 5* 
giring tlie greatest publicity to it. It 5» prepared 
to be judged by Uie record of iti aebletement 
during Ui« last ten year* ; btit in addition to tl»l» 
U know* tko art of esaUing iltelf by It* profet- 
a\on. 

I'oreign nations are naturally Interested IntHo 
tnetiUM of poTit’ical liberty enjoyed iiy tlso Sotial 
citlaODi. I mull frankly **y tint 1 saw amall 
aignaof it. Tbere was a dUinelinatlon on tbepart 
of ibe people whom I met to diicost politics 
except to stoutly defend their own system. It 
would be nothiflksbie to expect soy Itassiso to 
eriticisB the Oorerament. I’ublie meetiogt cannot 
bo held without permiisioa. llYorkers' nnioos. 
trade unions and tbo Communist party organisa- 
tions are exempt from this rule. A apeakat who 
•rigoTously criticises the GoTcrument may find 
himself arrested. We outride Iliisgis are inclined 
to think that the Soviet Government's action in 


♦iWlor *»M/ ef |H« V»V<’B cf S. S. It- ard 0i» f»a4v 
mee.ul eenaoiiitc^ po’.lilcal »r4 C*I-i‘ “I {r»- ' 

}eUrla« reroii-lJsn " ,, 

M (lot. •'IVurafarift* pr aclUll-JS, ermUtnlrf » t»» 
far tie trraVti'C »'o»n f.r wraVenIne eUl* 

poTlftfowtr pr il>e r^nujilttrtrrt f't »p(»r»tp eoaclcr 
iPVAtuUnnarj- crifrri irlrmr* J.« 2 Ji* U of th* frriWfll 
SepdrsV iivtl at t*a-itrg pr irrpatasttTB of Irrj.ti.g el 

plrralorr of ft* «»■"• ••potpnt " 

£4<I4V “ IV.urlPr rrroIiUloPtry f^tWar* 1* 

fTtn*<Wn< Bnn-pVfCUSl^n V» esinrpn* pf lifCatSP «JoUr* 
d»Hl<ral» nrcilerr-r* iu ihrlr rsermlon wllh a SJfCfal 
atm |A tivakrn ft.v (h* llptrrpmi-pf and l^e 

•PlIrHy p) tills arv*r*'"* trad* to Ihr Ukipg awaT t.f 
lllirny «(dt a tiilel ItpUiloa far a prfl'Ml of enlJr** 
t*»*a ana Tr»f. allh tli* ei>n(ttf*lfitii of a!t or fart of ffo- 
prfi/ trlih an liiciratp. eipilrr afpravallrg clrttimatnrrrs. 
nf talks klekttl inranaaf t-Klat ilcfrare— cttctiUon mIiU 
tka Caofiirafloa of frftfrrtr. 

llis law I* admiaittrred with the tame reieollris 
rigtnif in which U i* eonceUed, Ksturally coongli 
the mrssute of piditicsl liberty U (n sn Inxrite 
rsiio to llie ntTa'nrilmar'ily wide field enrered hy 
tbs law. It is sometimea said that the llnitiaa 
does not rcallymlod this si he did not enjoy much 
more liberty onder the TasrUt regime. This la 
partly true. Diit It ii (o be rememberei! that 
wherrss under the Ttsrs the m^orlfy of the people 
irere left pretty well to act as they chose, (hli Is 
00 longer (he case. Since most eitixens are direct* 
ly or indirectly also the employees nf the Soslet 
Govnnnent. it It Impossible for them not tt» feel 
the effect of a system which regnltles not only 
their political but alro their economic, social and 
■0 praclico their religious aeliviiiei. I rnsy men* 
tion one fact which would throw some light on 
what I* going on in Huiiis at present. N'o Kussiin 


arresting and imprisoning its political oppnoenU is 
arbitrary. This is not so and the Goveroment lias 
taken very wide powers under the law. I wnold 
give tliree (inofations fiom the law which was 
made much more severe in 1927 after diplomatic 
break with England. It gives almost ualimited 


power to the G. P. U. 

(58) 1. “A countcr-rcvolntlonajy action U any aeUoa 
dtrecleil towards tho overthrow, t)ie lireaklng or weaken* 
tngofUiepowcrof the worker*’ and peasant*’ sotiels 
and of the workers’ and peasants' governmenls oftks 
U. B. B. B. and of (he constltoeot and autOROmaita to* 
publlM, elected <m the b»»U of the Consttintiuii of the 
Union of 8. 8. B. and the consiltutloos of (he eonatlipeas 
republics, or towgrdtiie Injoring and wcakeniag of tbs 


would accept bospitnlity from me and when every* 
Irndy offered apparently lame exc«tc* I felt 
intereiled ta Jlseovecing the real reason. This I 
ctma to know three days before my departure ' 
from a perfectly reliable source — though it would 
obviously he indiscreet for me to disclose it. It 
appears tint In accordance with secret initrnctlons 
no citizen connecled with the Soviet OoTernment 
and In a place like Moscow almost everybody is 
BO connected is at liberty to accept hosplfallty 
from a foreigner without Gorernment’s permission. 
5Iy Impression is that the majority of the people 
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iMY 13fPRESSfO>‘S OF SOVIET liUSSIA 


do not like these Testrictloiis hut as the reanlt of a 
propagaada the like of which perhaps the world 
has notkiioffD, they bcUere that the maintenaoce 
of the present system between which and the 
reviral of the Tsarist regime there is, ia their 
bclicr, uo intennediate stage, requires them to 
submit to a ciirtait>iiect of their liberty. But I 
saw still less signs of liberty in Italy. 

The Itussians arc eatrcmcly aiispicioaa of. all 
capitalist countries. Strange to say, howerer, I 
found them the least auspicious of the United 
States and the most distrustful of Great Britain. 
The distance in the case of America is probably a 
reassuring factor. The fears ragiiely expressed 
about Kugland were tliat if over the counter* 
rerohitioaary murcinest bceaoie strong enough to 
raise its head, Uaglish capitilists would hardly 
miss the opportunity of holpiag it with money. 
But there it no doubt Uiat other causes bare eon* 
tribnted to the shaping of llossUo opinion. The 
molt linportint of these perhaps is a constant 
touch between America and Kassra. I met a 
large number of Americans in Moscow. Some of 
these were tourists hot there were others whom 
business had attracted there. I also met some 
Germans and a fow people from the countries of 
Eastern Europe; bnt I did not see a single 
Englishman or Englishwomaa. Whatcrer may be 
the ofGical attitnde of the United States Gosem- 
ment the eoterpeising Americans never lost toach 
with Soviet Kussia with the result that they and 
the Germans Lave profited most by Great Britaio's 
policy' of aloofness. I was in Iluasia towards the 
end of October before I’arliament decided on Mr. 
Henderson’s motion to resume diplonialic relations 
with the Soviet Union. The Knsslans with whom 
. I talked welcomed this idea. I can say from 
what I saw in Kussia that the action taken by 
His Majesty’s Government w ill go a long way to 
dispel the mist of suspicion and bring sbont a 
better underatandiog between the two countries. 
■IVhelher the Soviet adthorilies will refrain from 


carrying on their propaganda is a more difficult 
queatloo. A Russian Communist 1? nothing if not 
a propagandist. He may do it consciously or 
unconsciously bnt he is doing that all the time 
that he is talking to you. At any rate, this is my 
experience. Ihe Intourisl Office at Moscow 
showed me the courtesy of lending me the 
services of n good English-speaking guide. 
She is an intelligent young woman (the word 
lady U a taboo in Kussia) who is taking 
her degree from Sfoscow University this month. 
1 must say to their credit that while she aud the 
other Itussiaus whom I came to know through her 
did not deliberately try to inflaenco my opinion, 
everythlog they told me was the word of a roission- 
aiy earnestly addressed to an emog brother. I 
do not blame them for this. They honestly 
believe that the theory of Alarx as practised by 
Lenin is the surest cure of all human ills. The 
dangerous army of the Soviet Union does not 
consist of its armed forces but of countless young 
men and women who believe in their mission of 
wiping out the bourgeois and settingup a prole* 
tarian govemmeoi in every country in tbe world, 
But 1 feel confident that there is no country 
within llio Brilisli Commouwealih which Is likely 
to be lured by the UoUIieviks. They will find 
Jodia with one of the oldest cultures, cJviJJsatioss 
and religions nut to uiTer much prospect for tbe 
acceptance of tlioir doctrines. '1 he classes that 
are generally maikcd uut (urthc Uoisheviks’ atten- 
tions are the indnstrial uorkers aud agriculturists. 
Tlie Government of India have already ^done a 
lot for both these classes. Jt is to be hoped that 
while progressive legislation in India for the good 
of the masses will keep pace with Ihe require* 
meats of modern times, the Government will keep 
themselves acquainted with the activities of those 
llussMiis who go to India either 'as diplomats 'or 
in eooaection with trade. 

Just as the ’Russian Communists have worked 
themselves up to a frame' of mind which conjures 
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np tliB visioa of tlie working cla«se3 ia other 
countries getting delirerance through the propaga- 
tion of the Bolshevik creed, the rest of the world 
seems inclined to the view that the vast majority 
of Kassians are fed up with tlie Soviet dicUlor- 
ship and that they would be glad to put an end to 
it if they cotild. Nothing would be greater mis- 
take.. Who is there to rebel? Not the workers 
" who arc the */acfo rulers. Not the peasanta 
amongst whom the vast lands belonging to Uie 
Tsar, the aristocracy and the Church have been 
divided. Not even the petty tradesmen who can 
participate in the new ameniiica of life byjoioin- 
trarle unions, -n.o dissatisfied class consists'! 
broadly speaking, of former big UndlotJs, rlcb 
merchants and priests. Jlostol the aristocracy 
h»TO cjtl.erleft or been expelled from the country. 
The remaining dlaafFccted people are too small in 
number to make any attempt at overthrowing U.e 
•“ ''■« n.<i, 

“'7 1« tl.. SoTlM 

f»rc,sn U.d, l„. ,ij|„ „ 

»hat form of Goveraraent soits her best Dm •. 
wonld ho the height of folly to deny (he * 
risl"' 10 och., 1 

tm,b.„,.ht.hc.h..E. preferred 
of eranl™,ac„g „ 

m e=rt.,„ i. ^ 

prop 

even by the most peaceful methods in -bv 
eo«.tr;? II„ ^ ? 

o.de .p„bl,c.poec).i„ ll„c„ ..pI,M„, 
hardships and injimico of aholiiioa of pH,,,* 
rmperty or the importance of freedom of spectb i 
in all lifcetiLood the sj.eaker would he arrested 
before he finished his speech. If the Soviet 
.Government feels justified in taking such aelion 
m order to protect itself, how can it expect other 
Govemments to sit with folded arms uMle 
Bolshevism canics on its propaganda whose pro- 
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fcssed object is their destruction ? In my view if 
Russia imposed on herself the ordinary restraints 
observed by the diplomatic representatives of a 
Government in foreign countries, a free contact 
with her will be all to the advantogo of the world 
at Urge. A ijstem in which allpcrsons men and 
women are e^ual in theory and most of them 
equal m practice, which lias untioDaliScd all 
impoitant means of production of induslrial good's, 
which bu;8 most of the agricultural produce from 
the peasants, which controls the prices of almost 
all necessaries of life, which encourages free 
inanuge and free divorce, which has abolished 
all forms of religion without perceptible disaster 
ta society hitherto, is an extremely fascinsling 
Wudy. On tho one hand it is only Hind bosti- 
hty that will exclaim that tho history of Russia 
for the last twelve ye-irs is without a lesson to 
the rest oiibe world. On the ether band it 
should tot bo forgotten that Bolshevik Russia 
IS one of the youngest countries-tho Russians In 
eonsonance with their doctrines object to being 
a led a nation-, vhich has not quite found-ita feet . 
> c Of course she ,viU protest vehemently that 
•he has nothing to learn from any country or 
“a ion 5 yet experience shows that she is not ‘slow 
to make m^ifications in her woiklng system 
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Ireland and india 


. J. T. GWYNN, I.C.S. (Rid ) 


rpHE UIO of IreUol >< frtquenllj oiled 
1 as a ptcoeJeol by »b!oh Doitiili aUteamon 
sl.onW be guuled 5n ib.Ir deaUngs ivilh India- 
Undoubtedly imicb is to be learnt from i® 
botli countrica ae aeo tlio working oftbo natiMa 
liat apirit leinloiccd by a pride io tbe aae.cnl 

biatory and traditiora of the counlry and implaoled 

by soapielona ollon ill-groondod aa to tbe »» made 
by IbeBtillab of llieir political aopremacy to eanoU 
great iicitaia at ibeo.poe.e elth. weatooeoetry. 

In both coaotciea wo aee boa- eaay it la for the 
edacatod elai.e. to f.el eonfida.t that Ib.y could 
BWoru tbe country much more iulcllisenlly and 
ri-htooolly than its lotoigu rulcra.Wo lae toe how 
nalutal it eomea to them to p.rauad. the poor aod 
iguo, ant that all their aul.ri.ga “ 

foroigu domination and that they would all dia- 
appear with the arriral of SwareJ. Laatl, wo 
.L bolh io Ireland and India tl.e power otr.l . 
gicu, dilereoce. to pre.e.t r’™'*' ’’“J 

Catholic, and P.oteit.nt. diatruited am aUll 
ai,lm.l each other a. much a. U.odo. mid 
• Mahommedan.. Neither will 

a political aettlement which gi... the « " 
community the power, of a 
r It. territorial electorate, no. communal repr. 
.;.t.,iou Oder a ..ti.I.Co.y ..lut.». b. 

' a. religion forbid, or di.cour.go. 

,l,g. of familie. accepting dilf.rent 
Z political difficulty will mm. in. I.No«hJ 
LelaLi uodcr the Union ' J ! 

lueocie. and the old .y.l.m of « »g tl.e 1 jma 
...i.lwaj. cotedfor "*« Union been... bo... 
,ur, of a l’rot.,t.nt mejorlty m th. 

a, Weatmioate. and a''^ 

„,ed forUome It.l. bccau.e I- 
Catbolk majority ia a rarliameal m DoWio. By 

■ AeGorJmJ of Ireland Act of 1^0 


NortU castern countries were gWen llome Bnle 
with a ParliamcDt in Belfast. This arrangement 
sras not disagreeable to ft.o Protestants of North- 
ern Ireland since they bad a majo.iiy of 2 to 1 
in tUe ail countiica «bicli under the system of 
1*. U. introduced in 102L> was pretty faithfully 
reflected in tl.e Belfast Padiament. The Catho- 
lica hodbeier-nho in the sii countries are a 
“backnatd community” in point of wealth and 
education— protested strongly, realizing that they 
wonid be in a'permnnent minority in the Belfast 
Parliament and iberefore poaerlea*. Tbe ereot 
haa jeslified their fears. TLough l\ II. g-tro 
Uietn representation nearly proportionate to 
Uieir numcneal strength a permanent minority 
io ParUsmeDt proved onable to influence the 
policy of the ProloBent ascendancy which 
bad a permanent majority. In spita of the 
fact tbat there were no communal electorates 
and that Protestants end Catholics toted together 
in tbe same cooslitucncy, still it was regarded 
as certain that virtually nil Catholics would 
Tole for Catholics and all Protestants for l>ro- 
testants. Uence there was no sign of I'ro- 
leatant candidates seeking to conciliate Catholic 
good will or c.« etna. In education the Pro- 
testant CoTCrnmeot c.vnied ll.rough a policy 
entirely unacceptable to Catholics and in the 
maUer of appolntmenls to public posts and to 
nnder the county councils and munlcipalitka 

„.T .cant attention was paid to Catholic cW. 

•n«a year the P. K- •y.tom of election w.s 
.b.ll.h..l by Iba No«b..» 

,ha rbauga JU »> murh ...km tb. C.tl.b. 
puJliou it nrl.iuly will nut ba imprurd. 

Tba C.lbulic Uiurtfure b..ing n« hup. ul .*.1? 
„„.l,u withtb.S.«thufIrul...l lat. ar'IuJ 

0 „u t« a graoraUaiag pulley "f r>a)'". 
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part of a permanently discontented minority and 
seekiog to get bare justice by raising the loudest 
possible clamour on every pretext good or 
bad. 

In the Free State the position is dilTerenf. 
There the Protestants are too few to have 
any voting power but they control a great 
share of the wealth and business of 

the country. Before the Fice Slate was 
set up their lives and properties were in 
danger because of their dislike for the idea of a 
Uublia Parliment. When the Free State was 
set up the nationalist leaders saw the need for 
reconciling tlioso men, the capitalUls and the 
captains of Irish industry, to the new regime and 
they were careful to be conciliatory to them. 
When the split between Fiee Suter# and 

Republicans came the steady ^supports girco by 
tlio wealthy Protestants contcibuled largely to 
secure Co'graTo’s victory over Do Valera. The Pro- 
teatants thus had earned tbo gratitude of the Free 
State Cabinet. They on their side having lately 
been oecuitoraed to be in fear for their lires and 
Iheir property were at first grateful to find tbe 
Cabinet resolute to protect both. Jlen are first con- 
cerned for the safety of their person and their 
property. But when that has been secured they 
beg^n to ask freedom in regard to ideals. It was 
not till law and order Lad been restored that ibe 
Free Stale Protestants began to think again ebowt 
their ideals. When they did they found Ibe 
Cabinet quite rcioluto to impose its ideal of 
nationalism tlirough the schools upon tho rising 
genereUon in Ireland. At the same time tbe 
Catholic Church succeeded ingpito of the Cabinet 
in making it plain that in Ireland tbe ideas of 
“Faith, nation and language” were indissolubly 
linked and ihat a distinctive Irish culture mast be 
a Catholic culture. Hence the communal epirit 
has during the last year shown signs of'gaioiog 
strength in the Free Stale and tbe Free Slate 
Protestant feels more bitterly than ever that he is 


conaemned to be spiritually a stranger i 

land. 


1 uis native 


11.0 m,. I effocl o( ,he deoi.I of in 

IroUnd, Ihe diver.i.n of nil eoo..,. f„„ oo„,„„o. 
UTO .,00k into . demoonlioin, forn. of 

F»l.lio«lnsitnti... Nnlionnli., . 5 il.,i„„. „ 

““S’ !>"• lo not teod to loin- ll„ 
bo.t men to ,h. ,op-„ Ie.„ n„ 
bon 1 . coneernod ndil. ,oe„oio. „.j„oi,ie. ,t 
elcciion,, 

d.ireoenl l„. of lo.dor I. ,l.o„,„ Ho i. 
nceoodiog p, i,;.,, onp.oieoc. moo. lik.Ip to 
■nceoed n, , Mo ,„i„|„eo „l.e„ nomo 

Uule come. .„J n.tion.Ii.,, 
md.^.ti«n ,nd di.ill„,i„n nl.icl. folio., „po„ ,b. 
satisfaction of the nationalist appetite. 

But no, let n, to the t,o mnin di.tinclion, 
•liiel. muM bo Jr.»n bet.oeen tbo Iriih nnd Iho 
Ind... en... ri„„p ,b„. „„„ 

nr . Bo,t,.l. nomy B.,i,i,b 
for the pooleetlon of tbo b'„. St.t., Secondly nn. 

often beam the EnglLh denied tbo f.|oe., of.be 
Insh to govern themselves 5 now they deny the 

fitness of India for self-governmenf. They have 
been proved wrong in the case of Ireland. We 
need not heed what they say about India. This 

IS entirely mialeadin". 

■n,. e.., ...ged by re.pon.ible Btiti.b 
not fbnt thn 1,1.1, „e,o f„ .elf Boeern- 
menl. I. („) 

end .lentesm .nler-dependence nl the Btiti.b M„ 

.t nnuM b. d....l,o„, both to EopUnd nod Irol.od 

to bnjotno •er.fl.So.e.eign Parliament., ill. 

1 r • m '“”“‘“5 "fnemie ,„a mllitaty. 

Cntbobn nnd Prole.tan, iJo.,. 

pomm to compel ll.o P,ote.l,„t N„„b j;,,, 

t. 60 node, . DnMin P.,li.„e„ 

would be a crime. 

fore, tbn Eotlh-Ea.t corner n.de, . Dnblin 
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THE LOCUST AND ITS ALLIES 


Tarliament, the prospect of renolon eppears 
more distaalaod 5t is still doubtful whether the tiro 
Sovereign Parliaments within the British Isles will 
sot lead sooner or later to a disastrous elash. IHie 
reasoning of Unionist statesmen was sound 
enough as far as it went. They erred only in 
failing to take account of the fact that the spirit 
of DatioQaliscR made the cootiouanee of the exist- 
ing udIoq impracticable. In regard to India the 
argument of the British statesmen is quite 
diiferent from that advanced in the case of Ireland. 
There Can be no questioa of the necessary later- 
dependence of India and England, There is 
room enough for two separate sovereign anthocl- 
ties beyond a doubt. So the English argument 


is frankly that by reason of their traditional 
social, economic, religions and political systems, 
and of the prevalence of illiteracy ignorance and 
superstition the Indian people stand in need of an 
apprenticeship of many years’ duration before 
they can become fit for self-Govemraent— 
especially if it is to be Parliamentary self- 
Government— llirough the TVesfero system of 
representation. This argument undoubtedly carries 
great weight with impartial observers, s.y., with 
many Irish nationalists. To rebut it India 
must, I think, eitlier change I)er traditional 
institutions and outlook or devise and demand 
Some other form of self-Goverument more easily 
rccvbcileabla with tliem. 


The Locust and its Allies 

BV 

Mr. S. T. MOSES, M.A., F.Z.S., f.R a.l. 


A mong the subjects of discussion at (he first 
business meeting of (he recently inaugurat- 
ed Central Agricultural Itesearch Council was 
the locust, an ago long enemy of liaman pros- 
perity. As a pest it finds meation in Indisn 
Puranlc iiterature as also in the lliWo. TTie 
emigration of saga Cakrayana from the Kuru 
country,' the Chandogja Upanishnd tells us, was 
due to famine the result of locust devastations. 
The Bible records how among the pbgnea of 
Egypt tlia locusts were one. 'I'ho locnsts aro 
terribly destructive and a politician wLoso'forle’ 
was not zoology classified birds of passage into 
2 groups, one esemplified by the swallow, which 
left no tfsco of its sojourn and the other which, 
like the locust. The Tamils call it a parrot and 
tho 3Ialayaljs a bird and even a cow, while to, 
the Caoiresc it is a horse — left wrack and rain 
behind. During this year and the past. Sooth 
Afxica, Egypt, Palestiae, Yemen, IDjAeslan, 
Cliina and India have all been locust-ridden. 


Qnite recently loensta followed floods in Sind and 
have doomed the ragi crops. Tfie matter is 
indeed so grave that the local government thinks 
the campaign should be uodertaken by an All- 
India organisation. 

l/ocosts are differentiated from grasshoppers by 
lexicographers, but zoologists distinguish 2 kinds 
of grasshoppers, the long-horned Loenstids and the 
■bortborued Acridids and (he locust is among (he 
Aeridida. A11 grasshopppers are ' injnriotis to 
plants. They ai'e star musicians and mnsle bero 
is a factor in courtship. Tlie secret of the tnnsic 
is sot a diet of dew as the foolish ass in Aesop’s 
fables believed died ; it is produced by the friction 
of hardened surfaces, of one part agaiost another. 
Though to onr ears the mnsic is but a series of 
discordant ehirps, it is charming enough to win or 
at least enliven the female, 'The Acridids’ 'fiddle, 
with their legs and the locustids work a pair of 
tahorets in the wingeaies. An American locust 
emphatically asserts ' Katy did, Oh she did, Katy 
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did '} but wbst slie did seems a pTofonQd secret. 
Female grassboppers lay tbe egg clnsters in the 
earth or in the plants. The nnmber of eggs Katies 
with the species. The Rice-grasshopper lays shoot 
CO and thelocust 100-120. The latter are saidto 
lay only 99 egg* by tlie Arabs who read in the 
dark mottlings on the wings the terrible message 
“we are the army of the great God. Each of os 
lays 99 eggs. If we laid the lOOlh, we shoold 
destroy the world." The eggs hatch ioto wing* 
less hoppers, which grow by freqnent mooltiog. 
Few days after hatching, the hoppers more to 
cultirated laods in well-ordered battalions. This 
habit of the nymphs following one another, like 
sheep, renders their destruction easy. Egga 
roraain as such for along tirae, 8 montha to 2 
years, but the adult is liiortlired. The migratory 
locust has a long imaglnal life •, hence, perhaps, 
is ‘ old age' symbolised by the grasshopper. Tbe 
grasshopper is protectlsely colored, chaogesheiog 
noticed oecoiallng to age, season etc. Even wings 
stimulate leases in colour aul details like veins, 
a device omphasised in the ‘ ReadnserU' common- 
ly miscalled ‘ lesiwlnged locusts,' A curious 
exhibit in the ‘Indian closet’ of the 1C88 Leyden 
show was an ‘ Indian locust or the walking leaf 
of the cinnamon tree'. 

In the war with these pests charms — Atharra 
Veda contains incantations for the destraction'of 
locnsts—arc oi no avail ; Modern science depends 
on insecticides, now spr.iyed by tcroplanes, and 
iho pitting ot the insect's foes against 1L Varions 
insects attack locusts in (heir difleronl stages. 
Birds, monkeys and efjmrTels feed on them. At 
a swarm is a'ghted, thefirst business is to prevent 
its form alighting and this is attempted by setting 
up a big hullabaloo, shouting, banging tins etc. 
Vihen they bred the nymphs arc guided —an 
easy process — into trenches S, buried or burnt 
Klamethrowing is used for destroying swarms. 
In the recent Sind troubles the use of poison gas 
non-injuriou8 to plant life has been suggested. 


AraenteU the poison in Africa and whole colonies 
of Enrapean storks, which winter in Africa, 
perished by eating the poisoned locusts. IVhnt- 
ever tbe method adopted in this fight, prompt 
action is essential. ‘Walt’ and see won't do; 
all neighbours must join. Take for instance the 
Paddy pest which has been doing recently a lot 
of damage in 6otith JfaUbar. Tiic eggs are laid 
in the bunds and the hoppers which hatch with 
the first rains go into the fields after finishing 
the weeds in tbe bunds. If only the bunds are 
ectaped during tho hot season, the proper time 
and over a wide area, a lot of tronble could bo 
easily avoided. 

Loensis enter the dietary ©f various races, 
nUppinos, Arabs, Negrillo*, Ilotlonlots, Chinese 
etc; dried grasshoppers are said to be an 
ingredient in many delicious cunies in Calcutta. 
Tlie taste recalls the shrimp. Moses permitted 
tbe Jews to eat 4 vaiieties ol locusts and John 
the Baptist is said to hare taken hthitually 
locusts — some commentators Ihiok they are the 
pods of the locHstbean (St Jolm's bread) — and 
hooey. Honey is a necessaiy aceompanlineat, 
as it renders tlie locnst more digestible. The 
Hottentot makes a colfee-colorcd soup out of 
grasshopper eggs. Arabs use ground grass- 
hoppers as a substitute for flour. Tliia loeustmeal 
being rich in Proletn and fat, when mixed with 
a food of Carbohydrates is ideal for cattle and 
pigs. A 596 sddition to the usual dry mash 
given to poultry increases tho laying power. 
Sonth Africa is exporting regularly to Europe 
locust meal a* well as an oil from the locust. 
Tliis lubricant, becaum of its ability to retain 
iU liquidity at high altitudes, is in demand for 
aeroplane engines. Other- countries like ours 
enned by the arrival of locust pests, may take a 
leaf out of Sonth Africa’s book and earn from the 
oil and ilia meal something as an offset to the 
losses inflicted by them. 



The Travels of Fahien 

* Bv ^fR. K. P. S. JIENON, I.C.S. 


I K ttiesfl o( twift loeoiaotion vLen tlio 
horse, at a means of transport, has become 
archaic, and erea motor cars are someirhat old- 
iasbioaed, irheo men will be costeot rrith itothm* 
less than the conquest of the air, it is interesting to 
tnm to the TiuvelS of FatllEN which contain a 
sWid description of a joumef, performed almest 
whollj' on foot orer half the continent of Aaia. 
Fahien was a deront Buddhist monh who Hred 
in China in the fourth centaty; and the object of 
hisjoume; was to obtain a cop7 of (he Buddhist 
Scriptures for the use of h!s coQ&tr7meu Id Chine. 
Starting from Central China, he walked across the 
desert of Cobi, over the Hindu Kush, and throngli 
tiie plains of Korth India to the mouth of the 
Hoogiilf, where he took ship aud returned lo 
China via Ce^loa and Jara after a ro^age which 
prosed eTen more perilous thaa his jonmejr hj 
ia&d. Elfteen 7ean be took, of which oioe were 
spent ia his trarels ; and tlte 'Voantries’* he 
passed through amoanted to rather fewer than 
thirty. So long aod so bard was bis exile that 
"heholdisg only my own shadow, I was coostaolly 
sad at heart”; and tlicreisan exqnUite touch of 
home'siekness where be says that “seeing a mer- 
chant odering a while silk fan from Chiaa to au 
Imsge of Boddha in Ceylon, my feeiings orercame 
me and my eyes berame filled with tears.” If 
Fahien hadlWedia the twentieth century, he would 
probably hare preferred lo fly from Ch’sDgao 
after an early breakfast, loocb hsttily in eome 
bold on the Indian Frontier and reach Cafentta 
in time to dress for dinner; he might errs hare 
produced a book ia the approred .Amfriran 
fashion ; bnt how dlETcrent it would be from the 
account, which he scribbled on batn1>oo leaTSS and 
silk, of his pedestrian trarcls, before which the most 
dating flight orer the Atlantic palet into insigBlfi- 
ctnee t Fahien’s Irarrlt make ns think ; they may 
eren make us paoie iaoor whWaJndnah fnrsperd, 
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Fahien was, at any rate in the initial stage of 
his expedition, accompanied by a few friends. 
Toge^ierthey proceeded at far as Kara-thahr, 
aomewhere on tbs distant Imlian fVonticr;bot 
there the inhahitssis (then, as to-day) were to 
“ cough in habits and mean in the treatment of 
atrangert” that three of Fshien’t companions 
decided to tnm back. Another, Hai-Ching, died 
in Fabien's arms in the Little Snowy Mountains 
(Safed Cob), where the air is so cold that “it 
makes one iliut (he mouth and shirer and (he 
only friend who accompanied Fahien to India 
was so impressed with the grandeor of the 
Buddhist faith in India, and so dejected at its 
condition in China (bat he preferred to tellle 
down in India till he himself became a Buddba. 
To Fahien, howerer, DO obitasles Bor attneliocs 
were too great lo deter him from h>s lelf-tmpeied 
mission. Aod the obstseles were, by bo neans, 
small Bight at the beginning c{ bis jooraey 
itretebed lbs rast desert of Gobi where, aa Fabies 
puts it, there were neither birds above, nor beasts 
below, but evil spirits and hot windi, to encounter 
whom was to perish. Ko less terrifying were 
(be mountain ranges to the north of India, cover- 
ed with snow in winter aod summer alike, and 
infested, if not in fact, at least ia Fabim'a belief, 
with TfoomoDS dragons whteh, if provoked, ipit 
forth poisonous wind, rain, soow, sand and stones. 

** Of those who encounter Ibem", s«rs Fahien, 
“uot «oe in ten Iboniand eteapes”. PaMen, in- 
deed, escaped ; but he was no ordinary (ravelirr. 
n« was impelled by the power of a faith which 
can move mountains. VTletlirr on the fnckless 
desert, “ where DO guldanee couM be obuioed, 
aave from the rotting bones of dead men, which 
pointed tha way”, or ou the giddy heights of the 
Hindu Kush, where "(he eye becotnes eoufoseJ, 
aud, wishing to adrsnes, tie foot finds no resting 
ptace^iuri na the great waves, “beatieg upon eee 
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anotlier and ilasVmg fortli Ilglit like firetl)n*e 
turtles, eea.llzsTds, tod sueli like raonsten of the 
deep”, Faliicn was guided by 

“ that inward light which makes the path 
before wen always bright ” 

— the burning desire to light the torch of true 
religion in the *' outer world ” of China. 

For, to Fahien, China was indeed the “ outer 
world”, as contrasted with the grandeur of 
Buddhism in India. From AfghsnUtao ia the 
north (for Afglianiatan, in those days, formed part 
of India’s political system) to the mouth of the 
llooghly, where Fahien stayed for two years 
copying the Sutras and drawing piefnrei of 
Bttldhist images, the country was corered with a 
network of monasteries. True, some of tho old 
centres of Buddhism had declined. For Instance, 
la KapUaTasta, tl« birth place of BndJha, “ no 
king or people are to be fonnd ; It U just 
like a wilderness, except for priests and tome 
ten families. On the roads, white elephaola 
and lions are to be feared”. ‘‘Travellers”, adda 
Fahien conslderaUly, “must not he Incautious." 
littshiaagara, where Buddha stUincd Nlmoa 
was erinilly deserted. It would seem that in the 
centuries following Asoka, the centre of Buddhistic 
gravity had shifted northwsrds. In Afghanistan, 
there were no less than three tlionssnd priests’ 

A similar number was to be found in Bannu. all 

belonging to the Hinayana sect. In Kli’otan 
there was a great monastery called GomaO; and 
w Peshawar, Kanishka’a Fagoda, “400 feet Li-U 
and ornamented with all preciosities combbea' 
was a special object of attraction. “Of all Uie 
Pagodas In the jnhabitei world", say* Fahien 
tins one takes the highest rank." But what 
impressed Fahien even wore than the magnifi- 
cence of these monuments was tie di-^'SedMe- 
poctment of the Priesthood andUie good ’iofiueuce 
of the Faith. If maimers mate men, good 
wsnners seem to have made monks « Ancient 
Bidia, L) file roopsstery of Qomatf, PaMeu ‘ob- 


semd that “ when the prlcsli enter theMonai- 
tery, their demeanour is grars and ceremonious; 
they alt down in regnlar order; they all keep 
tilenco; they make no clatter with their bowls; 
and for the atteadants to serre more food, they 
do not call out to (hem, but only mako signs with 
their hands”. Itoyal manners were no less impec- 
cable than monastic. Fahien noted with special 
satisfaction the respect in which kings held 
priests. “IVhsn they make olTerings to the 
priests, they take off their caps of State, and 
together with their families and ofHelals of 
the Court, they wait upon tho priests at table. At 
the end of the meal, they spread carpets on the 
ground, and lit down facing the , President, 
not Tentoring to sU on couches in the presence 
of the Priests This descrlptloo of the slate of 
Boddlilsm becomes all the more notable when it 
la remembered that Fahien tlsited^Indla lo the 
time of the Gupta Empire, which English M'* 
torians delight to call "the period ofllindti. 
reaction". Fahlen’s Ifemoirs, at any rate* 
meal no signs of reaction, much less of persecu- 
tion. Not that he ignored the existence of 
orthodox Brahminism: in and around Ajodhy*, . 
for instance, he ohserred "ninety-six heretical 
sects, all of whom admittesl the reality of worldly 
phenomena”. But the essentially Europeaa 
conception of “n jealous god” and of religion* 
intolerance is conspicuous by its absence even in 
tho epoch of Samudragupta and Vikramsii’tja 

which saw an amasiog revival of Hindu art sod 
culture in North India. 

ITio secret of this religions harmony is not fat 
to seek. It is contained in Fahien’s o«o 
Memoirs; it is ingrained in Buddhism Itself- 
For, who was Buddha' after all, bnt an eroinoot 
IBudu reformer; and what was Buddhism bo^ 
flmduism, reformed, refined, restored, in one . 
sharp turn, to its pristine purity? 'Buddha was 
essenUslly not the founder of a sew religion, but 
the interpreter of an old ‘ope. AH he did was lo 
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pour the new wine of his inspiration^ into the old 
bottles of Eindaism ; but the wine was so itry la 
its action and so magical in ila eiTecta that it 
drenched an ap the last dregs of superatitioa and 
ritual which centuries of Brahmin snpretnaep had 
deposited. In otlier words, what Buddha fonght 
was not Ultidiiism as a religion, hot Brahminisra 
as a profession. But the Brahmins had their 
rerengc. Little bp little, thep laid their bands 
on B«ddJjism, orermastered it, inoculated it with 
the spirit of ididalrp, enveloped it in a cloud of 
ritual, and twisted and tortured it with tneh infi* 
nito ingcnuitp that in the time of Fahien, the poor 
thing appears in a1I the paraphernalia of ortho<loi 
Hinduism, and Buddha him‘elf appears as a 
Hindu god who was commissioned bp Brahma, 
the Creator, to publish ilis message to the 
world. A strange transformatioa and a strange 
Nemesis f Buddha had prohibited in no cquL 
Tueal terms “tbe low arts of diTloalioo, spells, 
umeoa, astrotogp, lo witchcraft and 

quackery"; but the Baddhism •hich Fahieo des* 
eribei is nothing, if it is cot mlrscnloui. Tbe foot* 
prints, the skotl bone, the teeth, the spittoon, the 
staff and the alms-bowl of Buddha had all become 
objects of worship } Pago»Ias sprang np wliererer 
Bnddlia dried his clothes, shared Lis face or ent 
bis toe-nails. Takhshasits, which, to Chiafsc, 
means "Shaving of the head” was so called 
beeauio here Buddha gave his body to feed a 
bnngry tiger: at Kapitba, Buddba came down 
from Heaven after a stay of three months, spent 
in esponoding the Faith to bis mother; oatside 
AJodhya is a place where Buddha stnek in the 
gronad a piece of willow cLewiag-itirk which 
forthwith grew op lu a height of aWut tea fret; 
and St Beoares, iivo hundred klieJ men were 
cured of their blindness when Buddha revealed 
the Faith fa them. No wonder there are no 
traces of religious animosity in Fahieo's hook; 
for by that time, Bcddhiim bail been reduced (o a 
itraege, fantastic, version of Hinduism st which. 


even in an era of Eindu Renalssanco, the Brah- 
mins could afford to smilo with contemptuona 
complaceney. 

It is a relief to escape from the dense forest of 
anperstitioQ which had grown round the oiigioal 
Boddbi tree to the freer atmosphere ofsacictyas 
aketshed by Fahien. Tlie key-note of political life 
noder tlio Gupta Einperora seems to bare been 
freedom. Fahien's description of it is too tllumi- 
nsting to be abridged, “ Tbe people are prosper- 
ous and happy, without registration or official res- 
trictions. Only those who till the Kieg's land bare 
to pay rent ou the profit they make. TLoso who 
want to go away, may go: those who want 
to atop, may stop. The King in his admiaislra- 
tioo uses CO corporal punishmeats; criminals am 
merely fined according to tbs gravity of the 
olTences. Kryn for a second attempt at rebellion, 
tbe ponishment is only tbe )o»> ef tbe right band. 
Tliroughout tbe coontr}-, no one kills any living 
(biog nor drinks wine, nor cafscnioeaor garlic; 
bat Cliaodalas are segregated. Cbandala Is the 
name for foul men." A kiod of Ulttpla, in fact, 
marred only by tbe prea^nee of CbaoJalai. Con- 
trast this tranquil, almost idyllic Goverumenl with 
the ireo despoiism, advocated by Ktntllya; and 
one is at once confrooled with age-Iang diitloetion 
hetwcfs aocialitm n»d imliviilnvlisin. KsotiJya 
depicts a aocirtr '‘cliokiug in the deadly grip of 
a grinding bareancraer". Fire cfolaries elapse, 
and we bare a .‘'lats whrra lie tnaiitnumcf 
mlitical ffficieorj was siriiisd wjtli the mlolmnm 
loteiference with indiridnal liberty. Was cot 
Itoddhism, so graciouily eapoiioded by (hat royal 
sage. Aioka, responsible for ibis change ? If so, 
it it some coniotatieu that Ituddhirm. aliloagb !*s 
religious aspect was inmesbed in the weeds t>f 
llrahmio tlitology, trot iu rM,(i far tad wide 
into tbo political field. It bamioirril Hiodu 
society; it eaoiehed frem fedUo politics the 
evil genius of Kauinja. Bat Ksnti'ja Is a 
persitCeet {benomesoa la politicr. Re-laesfnstrd 
in&irope ai HirbisTelli, ao-l irantpofted to ilo 
Fast on the labile wirgs of Beirerr, the iphit of 
Kauiilya may again af.ict folJtical life, till one, 
a» great as lioddfaa, tri/cs to redeem (t. 



HEQLTn ORSANiSATlON 6f THE LEflGdE Of NGtiONS 

By Dr. S. N. GHOSE. D. Litt. .B. Sc. ' 


I N our coontry it is generally believed Uiat tlie 
league* is a pure and simple political o^a- 
ei&atioD •, no assuraplion conld bo more Wic. It 
is a hsppy augury tliat from the very beginning 
the League has taken an active part in non-politi- 
cal enterprises as -wtll. Immediately alter its 
formation this supposed political institution took 
up the task of fighting disease and pestilence and 
created a special Health Organisation. Certainly 
this was one of tiiQ best means of fostering good- 
will and peace, for it made an immediate co- 
operation of different nations possible, on a non- 
political programme and with a common goal for 
all, namely, complete suppression of epidemics. 
To-day Healtli Orgaoiaatlon is one of tbo more 
Important “Sections’’ of tho League and it is 
proud to eay that It is probably tho very first 
institution that has viridly demonstrated the imme- 
diate and practical utility of iotecoattonal co- 
operation. A few details of its work will interest 
even the lay readers. 

In early 1920 typhus and relapsiog fever were 
ravaging Russia and parts of Eastern Europe and 
for a time it seemed ns though the whole of 
European Continent was going to be infested with 
these two terrible diseases. The Health organi- 
sation of the League decided at this moment 
that "something must be done to tackle the 
problem. It had only a limited budget at its 
disposal while the task was really a Ilerenleau 
onol Tills did not- frighten the League for it 
counted on two thing* for its success, tiz^ (i) 
efficiency of its staff and (ii) intcrnatioaal good- 
will and co-operalion ; and both of these proved 
within a short period worthy of perfect reliance. 

To facilit.vte quick anti efficient service a 
special Epidemic Commission of the League was 
set np and sent over to Eastern Enrope to study 
the conditions locally Sod decide on the spot what 

(•) JUtcrisJa of tJio prcienl artiflo have been cottceled 
various teclioleal and scientific publicatlootof the 
ficcretsriat of the League of KaUons. 


immediate steps should be taken. Tho Polish 
Xatiooal Health Administration welcomed, this 
Commisaion ami gladly gave them their active 
collaboration. The joint elTott of these two bodies 
led to the constrnction of a large number of 
regular observation stations on the main routed by 
which infection was brought from Ilnstia by 
tbonsaoda of expatriated people and political nin- 
arrays into Poland, gralually all along the llnsso- 
Polish frontier a sanitary ‘barrier’ was sot np 
and later on it was extended along the whole 
western frontier of Ilussla, covering a vast stretch 
of more than lOCO miles! In the villages and . 
towns ailnaled along this ‘ barrier’ the Ep’demics * 
Coremission (collaborating with the local health 
o^aoisatioos) constnictcd temporary' hospitals and 
shelters for the sick and special disinfecting 
centres for tho refugees and others eomlog over 
from Russia into Eastern Europe. In those days 
the Bolshevik Gorernment was not very keen on 
keeping back the Russian undesirables " and a 
steady stream of homeless and famished enuntec' 
revolutionaries added in small extent to the 
already heavy burden of tho Epidemics Com- 
mission. Tlie specially constructed intpmmeiit 
camps were literally crowded ont and hospi- 
tals and shelters filled with the diseased wlio 
on their recovery did not know where to go 
to. Clearly it was not in llie programme 
of the Epidemics Commisasion of the Leagno 
to look after the homeless and tho political 
refugees but they all the same took np the task of 
solving some of the more nrgent problems .arisiog 
ont of the unexpected circumstances. Additional 
dispensaries and shelters were started and through 
the titnely assistance otjotcroational Relief Fund, 
dlfTerent Nations! Health Orgaoisatloos and 
various Christian (Charitable) Associations — the 
Epldcretca Commission of the League succeeded 
in procuring for Eastern Enrope large quantities of 
iodUpensable materials then extremely difficult to 
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obtain locally, e.y., dn>g4, Ttcciaes, iaralid and 
iofaot-food, clotbf* etc. 

In 1920 Ibe oiScisl altilndo of tbe BolsbeTik 
Government was far from being cordial to the 
Irfagne. nicir Minister of Foreign Affatra, it is 
trae, )>iid not declared iikn bl j American colleagne : 
" llo (lid not know what that Geneva Lcagne was 
abont"; but tho more important personalities In 
the SorieCs had gone to (he other extremity: 
Some of them went ao far as to openly proclaim 
that the League of Xationa waa an Imperialislic 
organisation ■ caKrd into existence for the sole 
purpose of cruihing the "Workers’ Republic, 
'lliey eyed at first ihe Epidemics Commis- 
sion ' with eiispieioD But the sincerity of 

purpose and Ihe humsoitarian activities of 
this body soon removed all shades of donht 
and disarmed every critieism. As soon as (he 
Bolshevik Gorerameat discovered that tho Health 
Organisstien ot the League was not in the least 
interested in political inititulions they invited 
the Epidernies Coramissiofl to come to Russia 
and co-operate with Rnsslan Health Board, 'llie 
Invitation was gladly accepted and the Epidemics 
Commission soon opened offices in Moseoirand 
IGiarkova presently with Russian collaboration 
built a second sanitary ‘barrier’ along tlie 
western'fronlier of U. S. S. B., ao that people 
getting into Eastern Europe bsd to pass twice 
tbrougb quarantine centres. By tbis ' means all 
possibility of infiltration of epidemics info tbe 
rest of Europe was removed. 

This remarkable achievement of the Epidemics 
Commission brought into prominence the work 
done in difierent 'other fields by tho Health 
Organisation of tbe League. The Polish Govern- 
ment now invited this body to convene an adl- 
Europo Health Confeivnce in order to formnlste 
an international legislation on sanitation and pe- 
ventive measures against spread of eontagioim 
diseases. The burden on Poland dnriog Ihe 
fight against typhus and relapsing fever wasreally 
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great and she wanted that in future when a 
pestilence breaks out it shonlJ he considered as 
an international calamity and alt the different 
States should bear portions of the general expense 
of fighting against the epidemic. Poland's pro- 
posal led to tho League's calling the Warsaw 
Conference in Mareli, 1922, This Conference, 
held under the auspices of flic Heshh Organisa- 
tion of the League trfff iJ^s fn! aU I!Mro 2 >ea/t 
Gtnftnuee htl'l ajttr tilt iVorld ll'ar; and here 
for tho first lime a co-ordinated effort was made 
to create an internsticiia] rinited front against 
humanity’s ago long enemy — disease. 

Prom July, 1923 it began publishing a Monthly 
Epidemiological Report, embodying all the infor- 
mations and reports on the recent researches done 
in tbe field of public health and hygiene and 
genera! saoifation. Regular publication of this 
Report of the Health Organisation was assured 
by an annual graat of (about) Rs. fiS,fX)0 from an 
American institiilion, namely, tbe Internationa! 
Health Board of the Rockfeller Foondation. The 
U.S.A. does not belong to tbe League, though she, 
more than any other nation, was responsible for 
its creation ; fortunately she has realised the im- 
portance of co-operating with the Health Organi- 
sation of tbe League and has official representa- 
Uves in this Section. America, however, is by 
no means the only ” ontsider ” to send officials (o 
this body; conotries like Brssil, U.S.S.R., Turkey 
and Egypt and a oomber of smaller countries have 
shown all along a keen interest In (he work of 
the Health Section. 

The League's Health Organisailoo has not con* 
fined Its activities to Europe only. In 1922 it 
sent out a specitl Epidemic Commissioner to the 
Far 'East in order to slody the local eooditioos 
there and report on the measnres that might be 
taken on an international basis to cope with pestil- 
ence is Asiatic conotries. Tbe report submitted 
by this Epidemic Commissioner led to a Confer- 
ence ol twelve Far Eutern countries and finally 
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to tlio foundation of llio first permanent brancli 
office of tlio Longue in Asia— namelj*, tlio Leaguo 
of Nations Epidemiological Intelligence Bureau 
at Singapore. 

This Singapore Bureau is directly under the 
Iloalih Organisation of the Lcagno. It started 
work in 1025 and to-day it rcceires tetegraphie 
information reganiiog the i.eailh condition of somo 
200 Eastern ports, from llawaii to Alexandria 
andcTery Friday it transmits (horn the French 
station at Saigon) the news it h.as pooled by wire- 
less to Geneva and elsoahero. When a contagi- 
ous disease breaks out in a i>orl it informs all Tn- 
golng and out-going TCiaela of the fact} port- 
authorities all over the world are also advised 
either by the Singapore Bureau or by the Health 
Organisation at Geneva. Furtlier, tl.o Epide- 
aiological information Bureau publishea a detailed 
weekly bulletin on Health condition in tl.e Eait. 
The League Secretariat distributes this publica- 
tion to all responsible bodies in every country 
of the world. ^ 

roolin.ofi.form.lioQ. by Ihe n..l,b Orn.nl. 

• ..lion brongbl to lijlit the l.et ^ 

hopele.,l.el.c,r„iro,aityln .M.tieJ m,,bed, 
m different eonntrie. of the mrld| tb.nfc, tb, 
elTortoflle Leogno, now Ibi, .o.chronl.m b„ 
been .np.r.eded by . .cientifie 
0t ..ecme.,.er..nJ other medie.l pr.p.r.ti,.. 
l.d .1.0 pre.ented . e„riou, 
now u. v.rion. drag prodn.ing oonntrit., Dootor. 
when b.ndling imported ..trine, and ,er, I.™ 
often been in . fb, „ ,0 ft, 
of tho ptep.„tion. ,t their di.po,.l. I„ ft, , 
l.ckotde6nlle information on ibi, , core had led 
to many fal.l ateijeou. Now through the olTort. 
of tho League Ilealth Orgaoi.atioo a general 
•tandarditalion it tho "nnit.” „t 'medic.1 
preparations have been arri.ed at. The aignifio. 
mice of this work can hardly be oiaggerated 
Limitation of space will not permit our going into 
Inrtbet detail, ol the other acbie.emeoU of the 
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Health Section. Suillce it to giro a Tory bare lilt. 
In I02G It initiated a lyatematic in.eatigation of 
sieeping-aiokno.. at Entebbe (Uganda) nnd to 
1927 it con.tned an international conlercnco on 
Infant Jtorl.Iilj at SlonloTidco (Uraguay). 

Tire Vontc.ido Confrrcncc was tlio ilrat League 
■neeliag e.er held in Latin Am,ric._tho con- 
trnent ol Oauenaea, hot it did not in the lea.t rnlae 
any polhical issue. 

The fiudiugs of thd*CoafcreQees convened by iho 
Health flcclion are of paramount interest to all 
1 ubhc Hoallh Services in tho world. Tliey have 
moreover stimulated fiiithcr research. 

Tlio Cancer Commission, the Advisory Commis- 
aior, on the Traffic in Opium and dangerous dm-s, 
and various other commissions show tho manifold 
and wide spread activities of the Lesguo’s Health 
O^tnisatioo. 

Another liaportaol echio.cmeot ol Hi, body 
draerae. ape.ial ,„„„ded in 

mlroducng ,he ay.tom of Inlerch.oge of ptiblio 

Offioer. 0(00. C0U.17 will, rough ,h. HealU^ 

on the bat, a ol .nlereha.ge. Group, of mcdio.l 

oon't"" "i" lon.por.rily 

collaborate will, their oolleag.o. in dw„"^ 

3 7"' 7' «l«lng r„i. 

lary and „,d.„, org.ni.„i„„, „a ® 
.mprarement, in g,„„, ^ T™ 

January and February India L oboL 
o centre of meetiog for the toleroba.g, „f 

medraat peraonoe, oftw.lre Fa, Eatterneoutorio 
nc H.I.,..Oom„i..iou„fft„ Lea-ueia now 

‘•c,....,produS3;:'::rour"'’*''" 

«»twiller.dic.t,„.,,ri.,„g'j.“‘” 



The Golden Temple of Amritsar 

By Mr. G. R. SETHI, b, a., m. r. a. s. (losdos). 


pe«ons are pririleged to gee the 
* ma^Qtfieeaee add gJory of the jefrellety 



Tatued at eroret of rupeei aal (ledlcated to llte 
Goldea Temple at Amritiar for parposet of^Jalao" 
or tbe gacted decomtion. Tlieie ralaaUes are 
exhibited to (he pnbKc onij foer timeg ia a j^ear oa 
the occMioaa of (he /our Lig fcgtiralr celebrated 
bf the SlkliJ. But the eetjre Jea'eller/ and ether 
articles of “Jalao” arc oot without historical 
significance. The “ Jalao " is held in deep reter- 
ence bj the commnoltj, and what ia more, far 
greater sanelUy is attached by those who had 
never had the good (octane to hare a glimpse of 
it. But the reverence Is no less on the part of 
those who are prlrileged to look after it. From 
one manager to another it has passed variotu 
hands and is at present held by the local Oard- 
w«« Parbindhst Committee, which is la charge 
of the management of the Golden Temple as also 
certain allied shrines sltnatcd within its preeincls. 
TVhen the last of the managers of the Golden 
Temple appointed by tbe British Goveromeot 
(the Ulo Sirdar Snpder Siogh Eamgarhia) mad* 


it over to the present management of the Akalis, 
he exhibited the entire jewellery to the public anj 
prepared a detailed inventory, which ia now a 
faithful record of (ho entire trust, 
laralaable at this tmst is, it is very carefiilfy 
preserved inaroom just above the Darshni Deorhi 
or the main entrance to the CfoWen Temple, which 
remains very well guarded by the Committee’s 
Sentinels. Two massive gates that lead to the 
Tosha RLana or the room where this jewellery is 
preserv'ed ate well locked by three locks whoso 



keys are held by three members of (he Guniwara 
Committee. Unless all the three members as also 
the ofiicitU of tlie Committee are present these 
locks cannot be opened. Thus access is made 
rather difllcnlt and the chances of mischief are far 
remote. \Vlien we entered the room we were 
shown (he eight doors covcreil with tliick gold 
plates, used for fbnr entrances to tlie main temple. 
Six of these doors were made ia (he lime of 
Uaharaja Jfaojit Singh and the otlier (wo are a 
later addition. All these are carefnlly preserved 
in huge wooden boxes, which too are properly 
locked. Bat by far (ho most important it tlie big 
piece of velvet coteriog of a scarlet colour, richly 
embroidered in gold and embcd lol with pearls 
and precious stones of all van’eties. TJiii wonder- 
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(iDstmies ami lent tlielr Welled lo it, hw left it 
on tlio ground of its departure from imnciple. 
They cannot couceWe of th« Cougre** accepting 
the proverhial "half a loaf," in spite of ita aroweil 
' intentions. And so they have deserted it. 

’ Tlie Congress sessions were held in Colomibo 
and it ■was in reality a Congress of the low coun- 
try Singhalese. Even as a low country Singha- 
lese Congress it was not representative, many of 
the prominent poVil'ieians who figured in h in 
previous years having nothing to do with it. 

Tlie President'a .analj’sis of the present political 
situation, although not full of rhetoric, was full of 
eominonsense. But there are fieriuent passages 
of stirring appeal in it. In the course of hU 
address the I’rcsideot said : 

I sincerely heps tliat our miltcil effarU wilt siieeeed 
In making me o( tli« great opportunity Die oew conMlin* 
lion will otter usot creating a leclslainre ibat tball bo 
on tUo one hand a pount means of national rpgoncratlon 
and os \Vie other a powertol tn^iTUmeot ot eoowltnsloaal 
reforna so tjjat, In the not very distant htture, tho glertone 
day oi ttwara] may dawn itpoo the fair We of Lanka*'* 

• • • “ Wo have given no cocouragetnent to Imlas- 
trial entsrprlee. Our (gnoranee tn matters inloslrtal le 
appalling and I appeal to yon to Introduce (aio the coun- 
try a eyateni of laauetrlal eduontion which fn cooiancilon 
with onr agricnltnral awakeni eg must work (or oorre- 
dempilnn * * Our Helds he lallnir, our lands lie Mte 
or ate tn the hande of Corelsners, our Islatid v.\>toh was 
once the granary of the Ksst to^lay depends for Its fooil 
on Rangoon and India. We most give an itnpciua to 
agricultural activity and rsUo the cry ofback lothe lan^ 

Thu Presldeut also made a third party defcace 
of himself ia vludication of his support of the 
Dononghmore scheme of reforms. He said that a 
Congress Eveentive Committee deciaioo was not 
Viuding 0(1 the members and liiey conW not bo 
takes to task for expressing themselves contrarily. 
He gave a very lucid instance iu which some of 
the Congress Executlro members had departed 
from the expressed iatentions of the Committee is 
the matter of the University Debate. It was withal 
a convincing plea, but none of the back alidecs ” 
will ever come back. It ia even vanTourd that 
those who have sundered themselves from the 
Congress movement are actively engaged ia 
fostering a new political iastitnUon, 


Tho peroration of tho Congress President is 
Tery noteworthy, lie said : 

tVbaUstn the womb of the futnra no men esn tell. It 
U however la onr power to tmpregnnla tlinl futam with 
the Impress ot nnr aspirations and nmhlltons of our 
eonntry's welfare. And when our labours War fmli M 
ft be iaeli that tlioss who coma afwr us ahnll find 
fnetenoace and strength in it and our tneinoTy *liaU be 
belorvil of tlirm. Irft ns then, my countrymen, not 
tkesmiveb \be virgin page upon which out cnuntrj'a stney 
aholl be wriiten wUh aoythlnc unworthy or Intvlerant 
tictoar lohortrt bo Inspired by tolerance for nil men, 
fairness in all ihlnga and love of our motherland. I^l 
the iirtrp rtnjr down the aje* and echo and recdici In the 
eleronl lafiolindes of the future lhat lo-day, when a new 
epoch in tlia life of tho country commences, there have 
Oirtsert men Imbued wiiii a spirit of seUlrss service, who 
will strive in the ahoit span of Ufa allotted to tbem to 
write In tiie book of Ceylon'a history, an epic worthy 
of her fair name, 

*l*lio President ol the Eceeptloa Committee this 
>'♦«, (Col.T. Ci. Jayawardane) a retired I’uhlic 
Works Department OiTteer and a gatlant colonel 
in tho army, hat taken lo polities late in life, hut 
is aovertheless a Veen ititdent. He welcomed the 
delegates, and in the main hti address was con* 
cersed with the Heforms scheme. Tie nsed every 
argument in his power to ennvlDce hU hearers of 
ihc oaeil for attepilog the Dononghmore lleforms, 
as a blessing which brought good In its train. 

A moIntioD was passed at this year's sessions 
of the Congress on the question of tho reforms. 
It was worded thus ; " This Congress te-attlrttis 
its dernand for full responsible government at the 
next revision of the constitution, but pending such 
teviswtf tecomuveails tho atteptauco for a short 
period of the proposed Dononghmore Scheme of 
Reforms, as modified by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies." 

'Another resolntloa to uhich some importaace 
must be attached is that "The Ceylon National 
Congress ia of opinion that steps should he 
taken to organise evening or nlglit classes 
thronghoat the country with a view to ensating 
that all adults, both male and female, should 
aehievo literacy as early as possible." 

This resolution is one which will Lave far- 
reaching effect on the country, and was passed 
with ucanlmi^. 



THE DECEMMRJjATHERINGS 

[ITip Clirlitmxs «‘ek >n Tn<lln !it» b«*pn, m u«aa1, a apaina of Conyressps and Conferences It Is 
Jinpoasiblp for the !»/ reader to copo »i»b the flood of liifrainre that has poured ibrou^b the Tresr 
in the shape, of speeches and rrsolntioM. An attempt Is therefore made in these psges to gire a 
bird s eye Tiew of the proceedings of the Kattonal Congress at I^hore, the Llheral I'ederalion at 
jiadras, and tarlows other political, social, econumio and other conferences that met at difiVrent 
centres In December last, 'llie writer of tbis preeia, who alone is reiponsilde for the running 
comments made, has araited blmtelf of oosrspaper reports of the proceedings of these 
gatherings and has also drano freely from Ibe impressions of special correspondents It is 
hoped rhal readers of the IsntAX llEVWrw* wilt bo ghd to bare, as csual, a snecinet 
Bummsry of the proceedings of these galberings, presented ia this form. Kd. INDUS llbVtEW.j 

The Indian National Congress 


'I ’ IIH Congrvishas at fast taken the fatal plnngo 
L again. Mr. Gandhi and the MehrusbaTokad 
tbeif way and tbo roice of reason and aobrleiy 
seemed to have been drowned ia the wildrac* for 
extremism that was about ibo nonnsi feature of 
(ho proceedings of this (ompestuous session. As 
might be expected the whole atmosphere was tense 
with excitement ihrougiiout tlio Congress week, 
an exciletncfll wlilcb grew xrilb the passionate 
rbetnrleof the speakers no less tliaowitb the extra* 
ordinary dectslons of the session. No wonder 
that the Session was maikcd by interna! dis* 
tensions and fetidt, albeit Mr. Gandbt won a 
lecbolcal rictory ia piloting bis resolntioos. Many 
leading- Congressmen found tbemsclrei adrift in 
tbis chaos of conHIeting opIoioDS. 

THE A.I.e.C. MEETISO 

The Bengal election dispute figured prominently 
at tho outset of the meeliog of the AlMoJia 
Congress Committee, which began its sittings ia 
the afternoon of the tlfth at Lahore wtib I’aodlt 
Uotilal Nehru in the Chair. 

- 2Ir. Subhas Chandra Bose mored for adjonm* 
meat of the House to consider the Bengal election 
dispute, which he characterised as a most 
important matter. 

'i'ho I’residect haring ruled the adjournment 
motion out of order, a group of A.t.C.C. Members, 
numbering about 25, walked out iu protest. 

THE SD1VECT8 COMMITTEE DISCUSSIONS 
Thus the session began with a Va!k*out and it 
obanced that it ended with a walk*out too. If 


wonhl appear that this sort of non cooperation 
from within is becomtag a striking feature of tlie 
Congress proceedings. Discord was so rampant 
in the Sabjeefi Committee that eren the resolu- 
ti<io expressjug sympathy with the AHccroy and 
depfariog the bomb enlrsge was mbjeefeil to 
aererccensnre. llowcrer, after a heated debate in 
which opposition was strongly displayed, the 
Congress Subjects Committee passed by a Luge 
majority (roting being ene haadred and serenteen 
foe and sixty-nine against) (ha resolution of (he 
CoDgress Workiog Committee deploring the bomb 
oulrageon the Viceroy's train and eongralulatiag . 
•be Viceroy, Lady Irwin and party melndlng the 
poor aerranls on their fortunate aud narrow escape. 

Mr. Gandhi’s stirring speech materiafiy contri- 
buted to the passing of (bo resolntion. 

But the one topic oa which the Committee 
Jabonred for oret two full days was 3Ir. Gandhi's 
resolution recommending the rejection of the offer 
of (lie Ifound 'Table Conference, the de/inition of 
Swaraj as " complete independence ”, the boy- 
cott of Councils, and the lanncliing of a civil dis- 
obedience campaign. 

The opposition to tbis lesolution was so strong 
that almost every moment it threatened to disrupt 
the Congress. The Subjects Committee was tho 
scene of endless wrangles from many quarters : and 
thecleaxage seemed well nigh irreconcilable. In 
&ct the end of the discussion found the Congress 
ciftin twain, and then each section had farther 
differences of its own to'settle. Fandit Malariya 
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and Mr. Kelkar drew tlie Congress on ouft »tde 
while Mr. Sublias Bose and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
pnlled ihe other way. There were objections to the 
Council boycott as t)jcro were objections to the 
change ol creed. Bwt the Committee, after a pro- 
longed dUenssion and heated debate passed, by 187 
Totes to 77, Mr. Gandlii’s main resolnlioa on In- 
dependence and Council boycott. 

-setea tht WN>eadre.eat deletlai; 
aa appreciatiro reference to the Viceroy from 
Mahatma Gandhi's resolution was lost, iho 
majority of a solitary vote saving the 5!ahatma'fl 
resolution from material alteration. 

Mahatma Gandhi sufTered the first defeat when 
the Congress Subjects Committee rejected the 
VTothiog Committee’s proposal to set up com- 
pletely antonomous permanent committees to 
cany on Congress work In respect of Unlouch- 
abiHty, P/oh)bitiOQ, and Khadi. I'he eppoailroo 
voiced by Dr. AUm, Mr. Satyamurti and Mr. Aney 
feared this cenlralizstion would bo suicidal to the 
Congress anlhority and leave the Congress no 
work except tlio destructive part, the boycott of 
Councils. 

Mahatma Gandhi suffered another defeat by 
111 to 101 votes, when the Subjects Commiltco 
was asked to pass the IVorking CommiUee'a reso- 
lution for a reduction in the strength of delegates 
to 1,000 and that of the All-India Congress Cora- 
Toitlee to 100. 

This was felt as a snub to the IVotkiog Com- 
mltteo which had passed the resolutioos naani- 
iDousIy and as a sure indication of the Mahatma's 
waning authority over the Congress. 

TUB WELCOSJE AUWHESS 
The opening of tlie 44thSesaioaaftheCongveu 
at Lahore marked the climax to the scenes of 
enthnsUrm that characterised the proceedmga of 
the week. Dr. Kifchlew, in his welcome addreas, 
gave an elabovate history of what he called the 
economic and political exploitation of India by 
Britain, and referred. to the aebioTements of the 


Ifon-Co-operation movement of 19-1. He favoured 
the independence ideal and put in a strong plea 
foreommuofll unity. 

He said that the Uiudu-Muslim differences were 
only transitory. They were the result of a 
tremendous reaction and, if left alone, would have 



1)b. KITCULKW 
Chairman, I'ecrption Cooimittee. 
died their natural death. The All-I’arties Con- 
ference, he said, had ilono them no good j on the 
contrary’, by giring status to rank communaliats, 
they had done immeasurable harm to the political 
movement. He cUaract'-rised separate repcesea- 
taUon OB votnmucal liops aa thoroughly vicious. 

riedged to independeiite as the immediate 
goal, Doctor Kilchlcw suggested the following pro- 
gramme for the countiy 

(1) . 'llie Congress should declare complete 
Independence; 

(2) Complete boycott of Legislatures ; 

• (®) Organisstion of s National Army of work- 
ers with a view to co-ordinate and ' combine the 
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^ifTerent worker#, AOtl peasaots' orgnalsatrans »* 
also j'onfli or^aoissltoDj ; 

(4) OrganisAtion of a permanent body of foll- 
timo national workers, paid as well a? Iionoraty; 

(r>) Andori^nnlsation ofma^s Civil Diaobedience 
AS well AS inlividual Civil DIaoliedieuee in sidect- 
ed Areas under tlic dirertlon of a compact and 
Small central committee of action. 

Dr. Kitclilcw coQclndcd witfi tJie following 
stirring call for aefionJ — 

TQ-day we are again on tJia eve *>/ a perled of 
dynamic action. I appeal to tlie Mahatma t iVay eoine and 
lead us. tVe are ready- 

Tut let them tie no repetiiion ot ChaiiH Chanra; let 
there" be no turning back, once we get our feci onward, 
let the ilopso he : 

“Onward, onward until live goal Is reached." 

PANDIT dAWAtlARLAt/S I'RRSIOENTUL ADDRESS 

Pandit Jawaliarlal Neliru’s I’rositleoiUl Address 
WAS A fine piece of imsginstire rbetoric. He pot 



PANOrr JAtYAIIARtAI. KEHRU 
Presides^ 44th Kadmal Cosgtets. 


Sa A loecefu] plea for the declaration of the goal 
oftlie CongrpM asiDileppadeneeand the scrappiog 
o( tlie Nelini Coostitulioo, on the ground that the 
conditions for co-operation mentioned in the 
CftlcnttA resolution remain unfuIRIled. 

Tbe time has come when the All-Parties Report lias 
to be put aaido and we march forward unfettered to our 
goat, ills for this Congress to declare In favour of 
independeare and deylse sanctions io achieve it. 

“Independence means complete freedom from 
Ifnta?i Jamiantiaa tad flrfftsli /arperisli#®," tie- 
dared Jawaliarlal. 

Uaving alUinM our freedom I have no doubt that 
India will welcome all atlempu at world co-operalioa 
and fhderatiou and will even agree to give up part of hsr 
own ifldcpcndeacD to a larger group, of which ahe is 
an e<|ual nientber. 

-And ho went on to add : 

TWs Congress Jias not aekeewiedged and will no* 
acknowledge the tight of the Uritisii Parhaoteot to dictate 
to as ia nay way. To It tra m»k» no appeal. Hot wa 
do appeal to tbe Rarliament and conscteaca of tbe world, 
and Co ibeoi we sbali declare, I hope, that ludia eubnita 
ao looger to aoy forelga dominatiou. v ^ 

That ehal) be do gain for ourselrre or for our ootitmn- 
Diiy (f all of os ere alsves is a liave country. And what 
can we lose if once we remove the shackles from India 
and can breelhe the air of freedom again.f Do we want 
eulsMers, who are not of us and who have kept us In 
bondage, to be the protectors of our IttUe rights aa<! prl,' 
vileges when they deny us the very right to treedom.I 

Pandit Jawaharlal thiuks it will be unwise to 
declare a boycott of courts and sebooU at tbls 
stage. As regards tbe Couocils be is for a com* 
picfe boycott of (bem. 

This boycott will only be a means Co an end. It will 
release energy and divert attention to the real stragglo 
which must t^e tbu shape of noo-psyment ol taxes nod, 
where possible, vritit the coniperatlon of the labour move- 
mcDt, genersJ strikes. .But nos-paysiest of taxes must 
bo well organised in specitic areas, and tor this purpose 
the Congress shnuid authorise the AJl-India Congress 
Committee to take the necessary action, wherever and 
wheaeveritcoRSldera it desirable. 

The addrp3s was tb/ougbout impissioBPil ani 
imaginative and must have appealed to the cu- 
thusUsm of the younger and more ardent section 
of tbe great gathering.' 'The President woundup 
wifb (he atirring, but omisoos, words : 

tVe ba>e conspiracy cases going on in varloos parts 
of the country. Tlieyareevcr with ns. But tbs time 
ba» gone for secret conspiracy. tVe have now an opeo 
conspiracy to tree this tountry froiu, Ijrcign rule, aaJ 
yoB, comrades, and all our coosi/ymsa pnd country- 
women arc luvlted to join it. But the rswards (hat are 
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lamariHj from. iM present bondage. 


It will 1>« noticed tliat vUe only alteration in tlio 
Rcsolntion was tljo deletion ol the reference to the 
boycott of monicipalitiee and local bodies. 
COJfCLUDlxa SESSION 


THE RESOEtmONS 

The Congress met again in open session on 
the 3Ut when Mr. Gandhi mored anl Pr. Ansari 
seconded the first resolution on the Delhi bomb 
incident There was some opposition and the 
Loose seemed divided, hut it was passed, 897 voting 
for and 81f> against 

’Introducing the Independence resolution as 
adopted hy the Subjects Committee, Mr. Gandhi 
characterised it as the root o/ tht futart C^ngnsi 
mark. The resolution declared complete lodepeod- 
enee as the meaning of Swaraj for the purposes of 
the Congress creed and resolved on the complelo 
boycott of the legislatures es a prellmmary step 
towards organising a campaign for Indepesdeoee. 

I’andit MoUtal Nehra in secondieg the motion 
made a stirring appeal to the Congress to follow 
Mr. QaalLl's load. The resolution was hotly con* 
tested and there were in all 14 smeodmeots from 
aneb direrse speakers like Tandit Malaviye, Messrs. 
Kelkar, S. C. Bose, 8. Satyamurti, Prakasam 
Dr. Alam, and others. 

'All the fourteen smendmenis were then put to 
the vote, and those of Pandit Malaviya and others 
were rejected summarily amidst aboula of 
“ Gandbi-ki-jai." Mr. Subhas Pose's amendment 
received some support, but the opposition was so 
overwhelming (hat a count was not demanded. 

Ibe only division that took place was on Dr. 
Alam'g amendment for deleting the appreciative 
reference to the Viceroy’s eirorfs. 

The President declared the aiueadiuent defeated 
by ijC4 gainst 7C3 votes, Dr. Alam, however, 
challeDge<l a poll. Gandhiji'a resolution was &en 
put to the vote tind declared carried with only 
a dozen roliog against it. The text of the resoita* 
tion as adopted by the Congress will be foand ta 
another page. 


I’he concluding day of the Congress was held 
on the lat January 1930 and perhaps the most 
debatable tnotion even in Congress annals, via., 
that on the repn liation of debts— was put from 
the chair and passed, 'llius, at the final aittlngs 
on New Ifear's Day, resolutions on the following 
subjects were passed by the Congress : — 

(1) livery obligation to be inherited by “ Inde- 
pendent India," is to be subject to investigation by 
an independent tribunal*, obligations found to bo 
other than “justand justifiable" will be repudiated. 

(2) Rulers of Indian Stales ate to confer icspon- 
slble government on their peoples. 

fS) An assurance is to be made to the Sikhs 
regarding a satisfactory solution of the eommunnl 
ptobleta. 

In their conchtling speeches Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Piesldent of the Congress, and Dr. EUch- 
lew, Chairman of the lleccption Committee, laid 
Btccs« on the declaration of Intlependenee. 

The meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee which followed the conclusion of the Con- 
gress session was responsible for a heated dis- 
onssioo concernlog the appointment of the 1930 
Working Committee yinally, several memben 
inclnduig Mr. Subhas Bose, Mr. Satyaraurthi and 
Mr. SmWasa Iyengar walked out of the meeting. 
Thu section has formed a new parly, to be known 
a»the“Ccptigtess Democratic Party.” 

Since then the President of the Congress has 
issued a statement appealing to Congress members 
to resign their seaU on the I^eglslatures ; while 
another party is busy asking Congressmen on the 
Legislatures to suspend their action till the meet- 
ing of the Congress and Nationalist parties in the 
Assembly on the 18th January. 



The National Liberal Federation 


i X shitrp contrast to (ho Congress are tha 
deliberations of the Liberal Federation wbieh 
met at Madras in Christmas Week. It has been well 
said that what tbo Federation lacked in numbers 
and displaj, bad been more than conoterbalaoced 
by the weight of its prononocements anddecuious. 

Delegates had come from far and near and on 
the dais were gathered together many who bad made 
their mark In pnblic life, in administr.stive experi* 
cnee and constnietirc atatcsmansliip. 

SIR C. P.RAMASWAMI AIT AR’S WELCOME ADDRESS 
Thus the twelfth aeislon met at the Gokhale 
Hail, iladras, on (he 29th December. Sir C. P. 
Ramasvrami Alyar, Ohairmaa of the Reception 



Cbairmaa, Reception Committee. 
Committee, opened tbeproceeilingswithan address 
of welcome which was as admirable intone as it was 
Incid in expositiou. He wisely confined himself 
mainly to the leading topic oftbe day, and held that 

(1) Tlie Libera! Party, while feefing strongly 
that a policy of generarconciliatloo ia a necessary 
concomitant of successful political negotiations, is 
not disposed to make any suggestions as conditions 


precedent to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference. 

(2) The Liberal Party is not either a party of 
inaction or acquiescence, but a party of pro- 
gressiriitf. 

(3) Tlie Liberal Party asks for the conferment of 
Dominioa Status, confident in the belief that only 
thus will India find herself and England and 
India realise their highest destioy. 

SirRamaswam! Aiyar exposed with lucidity and 
force the hollowness of the argnmests raised by the 
reactionaries against the grant of seif government 
to India. He emphasised that notliing less than 
full responsible gorernment will satisfy India, not 
merely as a political ideal but as a practical 
necessity. And be looked forward to the Ronod 
Table Cooferenee as the best means of reslislag 
bis hopes forlsdia: 

My owo readme of tbs present sftnatlsa it that, Ibanks 
t» A variety of cirenmsianees, the hall ts at eur feet and 
that, if only the variona Indian parllei and orgnnlsaltoos 
could combine together and tpeaa with a milted voice on 
the major iMnes, England will, and cannot Lnt, aceeda to 
oardeinafids. Our uDrrtend>i are eounUngnann the 
bllltlea of disunion and of Irreconellalile dtlTerenees 
antongst the gronpt that will be brought (o^eiher Jo 
London, aod our object tnnst be to falsilV ineb antielpa- 
tloos. Oor motto must be the proud saying ot the 
Kanraves: *We are a hundred yim five In the family 
bouse, but one to the outside world.” Thus atone shall 
onr lepreaenuitives speak with that authorfir and nnity 
which hir. Wedgwood Benn has very properly hoped for. 

No wonder that with snch hopes Sir Rama- 
awami Aiyar should think of the break-down of 
the Cooferdnee between the Viceroy and Jfr. 
Gandhi as one more instance of wasted oppor- 
tualty. But the task of the Liberal party is clear. 
Tliough it has oeithrr the widespread organisation 
nor the -large membership that distioguislies the 
Congress, be claimed that many «'ho are not 
foraially enrolled as members of the Liberal Party 
'*are in complete sympathy with otur aspirations 
and our methods.*' 

So long as onr party stands inllevilily for the attiUo* 
nent of tbo fullest jneasiira of antnnomy for InJis tn 
every sphere within the ambit of tha Itrilisti Common- 
weaiiJi and so lor.c as iho objects to be stulnrd are 
fiarsoed by issIIkxIs of persuasion, nf coostltntlnnal 
opposiUon and constitutional co-operation, we need have 

fto fear either forth* future of the county or of our 
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■p.rtv The ensTgSes d «^«7 *nJ eTery 

™«^’therefore, bl .pplied ena the UreeJt « 

““tlence sod inutnd comprehension gMeMted wd 
Guinea between now and the date of the 
London to bring men and gronps together and ^ 

. »v« nreateettommon measure of unity not only ai n 
t,K”n”fph. but I. lb. lirgur 3,1.11., .« Ib.l -y 

rresent to the British people and OoTerometit not onW 

a united front, but the ontlinea of a generally agreed 
scheme which can be accepted and brought Into operaHon 

like the schemes evoWed In the Dominions. 

- But after saying this, It must also be added that in 
'order to Bchieve this result a great deal oflabonona 
prtUminaty work Involving mutual consultation and the 
.rfooncillallon of apparently dirergent Interests 
spirit of mntiial grnerostIT and ofgIre-and-taVe would be 
necessary. The revlral of a procedure and ptt^rammc 
similar to that adopted at the All-Partlea Convention U 
a prime requisite 

The Federation made an earnest effort in this 
flirection nod the statement is*ned and the resoW- 
t'ons passefl at the session mark a iliitiacl adyanco 
in the matter of eo-operalion with other groups 
hasing the same ohjectire anA pMtuing tlt« aame 
methols. The aims of the Party were put by Sir 
Rttaastrarai with conthicraWc eloquence and 
force 

What, hnwSTer.nnr party stands for Is the vindication 
nf India's right to grow into the larger life of the fuiure 
fnhcrown way, and acconllng to her own traditions and 
genius, and to nave the oppurtiinliy to arrange her own 
poltUtal furniture In her own house of 'oluch »h« UsU 
that she is nilstrrss, combining whole.hesrtedly with the 
sister Dominions for common nnd beaefteenl pnrposes 
In a apirii nf mutual eqiisllty and not of discrimination 
or of patronage, and In allegiatice and loyaltr t» a fleaU 
bln but fully accepted central consiUutlou ef which the 
symbol and spear point Is the Constltuttonal Sovereign. 
Our Parly, In (he intereau nt India and of KngUnd and 
of (he Commonwealth, s'hsf.jr the confcrinvnl nl Doml- 
nton Status confident In the tjclief that nuty thus will 
India find herself and RngUnd and Indians realise ihetr 
highest destiny. 

Sin r. c. setiisa’s ruESinESTiAL address 

Sir Vliiroae Setlina's Presidential Addre*9 recall- 
ed io tone am! spirit the best proaouneenieaU oftIi« 
Congress adAresseao! pre-'Non-Co operation days. 
Sir I’iiiroze, after tone preliminary observalions, 
declared that the greatest ami moat importaDt 
question at tlie present mnincnt was, “what is tn 
be the futiire constitution of India”? 'Uten lie 
’traced tlm history of the appointment of the 
Simon Cominission, the boycott that followed and 
T,ord Diikenhead'a challenge to India which 
was accepted with tbe pestiU that (be Nelitn 


Eeport was drnvn up. Sir Phiroze said that Lord 
Birkenhead's Indt.an policy had been a grievous 
failnre. He then rotien-ed the advent of the 
Labour Goverament to power, the visit of Lord 



President, XII I.iber.il rcderaiion. 

Irwin to England, the '\'iceregal Declaration of 
October, Slat aod the Patiianicntary debates 
thereon and proceeded:— 

We, Liberals, stand for Dominion Rlnliis, we hold thit 
if Uomli.lon Btatiis Is granted » Ilhoiit undue delay, there 
will be no political or ethical justification for India to 
seek to sever the BilUsh connection. Kor enn v>c sup- 
port a general {uillcy of non-payment of taxc^ as tn our 
judgmeol such a policy, like the policy of a general 
strike, cannot but pInngE tiie country Into all the evils 
arid horrors of an open cnnilict tsllli tiovemment.who. In 
aheer aelMcfence slid In the <li‘cli»rpo ol Its elementary 
duties ot maintaining peace and order, of earrylng on 
llie KIng'a Oorernmenl, will not hesilste tn take, and 
Win be quite Juallfied In taking, eveiy necessary measure 
fbrv'iUtng d»wn such n general movirnent of dvll dls- 
obcdieice. But as oorsirucllve statesmen whose duly it 
is to faro the Indinn pruhlr in as a whole In all Its aspects 
aad Id a proper perspecliro and who cun-tder lhat a 
, pollw of preTenlion is bctier tl an a policy of core, It will 
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not be proper for us, nor for tbe Oovernment to ignore or 
belittle ilia eignificence of tlie moTCment o( tliuught In 
Congress circle*. ' ' 

TJTE ROVXD TABLE COXrERE.VCE 

Discussing wliat Imli&’a altifude tonarda fbn 
Coufercnce slioaW bo ihe PlresiiTent observed : 

I feet not (ho e'fghtcst hesluilon In lajlRg that India 
will commit a eery (frarc blunder il the rejects the offer. 
Given sincerity, goodwill an<\ a gcmtlne detiro to 
apprcdaie and J d|re diirerrnt points of rjew, It to sol 
at all difhcuU to arrive la th« Conrerence at a aolntloa 
of (he coastitiitlooal problem eiicb as may carry bebtod 
It the general agreement of polltieal India, ^^e should 
(berefore accept ibo olfer of the Conference In tho same 
spirit in which It has been made. 

It must sot be supposed tliat tiie Liberals ere 
only too aaxiona to get ioto anj Confereoce 
irrespective of its usefulness to serve the needs of 
India. Sir Pbiroze was dear and definite not 
only as regardf tie composition of tlie Conlereoce 
but of its terms as well. 

. ^Ve cannot agree to take pan In the Confereoce if Its 
tortus of referenco will ezclade (be eueitfoo of (be Imme* 
diato eitabliahment offiill respossible government or the 
immediate attalnmeut ot Dominion Suen$. 

Provided the terms of reference to the Conference are 
ladsfaetory, we should not insist oil any eondiUon being 
fulfilled as a pfe-requisite to mir cii*operal>on with 
Government In this matur of the Conference. < 

'I'liQ Presideat also .pat- in a plea for (be 
indasioo among the tneRibefsbipof tli9 Couiereooa 
one or.two fonsHtntional esperls. lie tbeo refer- 
ed lo tbe necessity of settiiog our internal difler* 
recces and then discussed tlie qnestioo of 
commuDal representation and drew attentioo to its 
evils, the problem of Iiidiau States, the posiUon of 
Indians abroad and then declared: “Tlio per- 
petuation of the nritUh domination now is impos- 
sible.” After referring to the need for propaganda 
is EsgJsoi), $(/• VWirsea Sethss esotiadfiS his 
address as follons: 

The nnmerlcsl strength of the Liberal Party may not at , 
present be very large, but we are the leaven of fhewhofe . 
nalioDal life of India, and our Influence upon her develop-^ 
meat bu always . been wholesome and abiding. We 
Btaod for all-round progress, we bars faith in modern 
civilisation, modera spirit and modern cnltore. We 
believe in cotsinicllon. In noity, in synlhcals, ia 
lisrmoiiy. We stand lor Ponilnfon Status with the firm 
convIciJon Ib.at Knglasd cannot withhold J( front India 
even if she wished, and that England will not wish U 
even if she can, - • . ' 


After tbe rresSdeatlal Address, a number of 
messages from different parts of India, wishing 
tho Federation every success, was read by 
Mr. 0. A. Ealesan. 

Mr. lakub Ilassaa, with leave of tbo chair, 
made a short speech appealing to those present 
and to all parties in India to form an Indian 
National Union to counteract the independence 
movement and to promote the cause of Dominon 
Status, 

THE Si;n.fECT8 COJIMITTEE JIEETTSO 
Tho Subjects Committee, which met on the 
same day after lunch, very closely con- 
sidered the varions aspects of the principal 
resolntions that were_ next day adopted 
by the Federation. In fact the Subjects Com- 
mittee met each day after the eonclusion of the 
open session and decided upon the resolutions for 
(he morrow. The resolnflans were drawn with very 
great care sad preeisioa so that there might be no 
aiisnaderslao'ling is any quarter as to the attitude 
of the Liberals witli regard to any point touched 
in them. It was decided to concentrate attention 
on the most important question oi Dominion Status 
this year, without discussing, as usual, a -variety of 
subsidiary, though in themselves vital, questions. 
Besides the resolution on Dominion Status sad the 
connected ones relating to the Indian States and 
the project of no AU-rarfica’ Conference prelimin- 
ary to tbe London Conference, the only subjects' 
on which opinion was expressed were the position 
of Indiaas in Kenya and Labour. 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
Re-assembling on the 30th noon, the Federation _ 
nnauimously adopted a resolnllon moved from the 
Chair condemning the attempt lo wreck the 
Viceroy's train and conveying to their Escellen- 
eies its cccgratulal ions on their provlde'nliai e*cape. 

Tlie Federation .also Biloptcd the resolution of 
SirTej Bahadur Saprn welcoming the Viceroy’s 
apnouocemest and Ictiihaticg the willingness of 
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the clisir. The text of tho resolatioa vill be 
found in another page. 

The poatUon of Indians in East Africa formed 
the subject of another resolution which was tnored 
by Air. S. G. Vase of the Serranls of India Society, 
seconded hy the lion. Sir. Xatesan and sopported 
hy 3Ir. C..Y. Cliintamaoi. The resolurion and a 
brief summary of the speeches delivered on this 
subject aro printed elseirhpre in this issue. 

’ By another resolution the Federation invited 
Gorernment’s stteotioa fa the necessity of asking 
tile "Whitley Commission to expedite their work 
and take elTective action thereon with a view to 
ameliorate the present situation of labour. 

The Federation also appointed a Gommitlee to 
coliectmaterials and prepare the case for Pominion 
Status and autborued the IVeaideot to meet the 
necessary cost from Tarty funds. 

Sic C. 1‘. lUmasa ami Iyer and Mr. G. A. 
Katesan were appointed Uoaorary Joint General 
Secretaries for the comiog yeer. A new Council 
was constituted for the year 1930. 


it was announced that an anonymous donor 
had given Rs. 13,000 for the Federation Fund. 

A Working Committee was appointed to iucresse 
the membership of each local organisation and 
popularise the ideals of the Federation. 

TIio Tresident, in his conclading speech, made a 
moviog appeal for the union ef all parties pledged 
to constitutional methods for securing Dominion 
Status^ and said : — 

To adopt rcsoliitioai inch ai the Coogrees proposes 
(o-day la to court certain disaster. Whilst we Ccel no 
besltauoR in cnnilcinniog the Congress resolution we 
nuut once again warn the British Uoverument that it 
cannot afford to delay any loiger the grant of Domision 
^LatRS. Tbely duly at present is to conciliate ludia to 
the fullest measnre that may he possible. 

Concluding, Sir Fliiroze Seibna said : 

1 Only hope tha British Govemmesi, in the words of 
the late 3lr. Gokhsie, does not now $ctnd considering, 
hesitating, receding and dehatiog within Itself to grant 
ornot to grant whiie (h* opportunity nsbes past it 
never to return. 

Tbo vote of tlnoks to the President was pro- 
posed by the vetersn Mr. N. Subba liau Faatulu 
and seconded by Mr. G. A. Natesan, and the 
session of the Federation was then dUaolved. 


The Khilalat Conference 


The All-India Kliilafat Conference opened in 
the Islainia College grouods at Lahore in Dec. 
Slst. aVmoag those who were on the dais were 
the All Brothers, Sir Abdnl Qadir and Sir 
hlahamed Shaft. Tliere was some confusion at 
the coinmencemeut when Mr. Shaukat All objected 
to the revolutionary shouts that rang through the 
Shamiana, 

TVhea order teas restored Sir Zulfkar Ali 
Khan, Ciiatrmnn of the Reception Committee, 
read Lis address. Ho dwelt at length on the 
efiects of the Great War on the situation in the 
Muslim countries oftheuoihl and the problems 
of Indian Mussnlmans. lie regretted that the 
Hindus did not view with equanimity Mnslims 
getting au increased share in the admijustralioo 
of the country. They started (he Shuddhi and 
Saogathaa movements with' political motives. 


Continaiog, he said Indians should all adopt one 
religion and Qiodua should cease to treat aoa- 
Hindus as ” untouchables.’' 

Kawab Ismail Khan, Tresident of the confer- 
ence, exhorted the Mussalmans to support the 
Khilafat Committee witli men and money, as that 
organisation alone was the best fitted to protect 
the interests of Indian Mussalmans. He said a 
solntion of (he commuaal problems of the coantry 
lay hi the scceptauce by tho couuCry of the re- 
commendations of the All-India Muslim Confer- 
ence. He welcomed the axmoaocemeot regarding 
the Itound 'I'able Conference, and trusted that 
Mussalmans would avail themselves of the oppor- 
taoity of stressing Uieir viewpoint. 

The Conference passed resolalions emphasis- 
ing the Muslim demands. 



The Ulemas 

'i1ie Ulemas met in Conference at Cawnpoie on 
the aSrd Dec. Matilana Ilasrat Jloliani welcomeJ 
t\\e deUgales. 

Mr. Mabomeil Ali in liis preatdentUl address 
oljservea ibafMaliatina GanA\ii and Pandit, llotilal 



Conference 

that Mnsflmi would not accept any conatttutlon which 
did not contain tlie Muslim demands put forth at the last 
Delhi All Tnilia Conference, and (he meeting held In the 
.lama Sliisjld after the Sfusflm Leslie session in Defbf 

last ApriL 

Tlie conference expressed its faith in flio pro* 
posed Uonnd Talkie Conimneo, 
only it aiiih Muslims were selected to represent their 
comnuiAUy as were really worshippers of the shariat and 
interpreters of their own eornmnnity's right and interests. 
It also declared 
that )laslims w« 
place at the cons 
with the Vieerny 
London Confi-rcnc 
would be disappol 
A committee 
to carry on tire 
out matcrialisni 
pant to-day. 




Indian Christian Conference 


la refresliing contrast to tho fintJi’ogs oflle 
Uiem&s are tlie resolutions o{ tlie Imliau Cbristtans 
who met at Labors ia Christmas week. AUi^ 
number of ChrUtlans from all parts of India 
attended. Tbo Rev, U, A. in his presidential 
address, condemued tlic bomb outrage on the 
Viceroy’s special train. He welcomed the Hound 
Table Conference aod suggested that an AH- 
I'Artics Confecenee should be convened as soon as 
possible after the publication of the Simon Cora* 
mission’s Report to geuerslly consider the recom- 
mendations aud to appoint an executive coinmUtec, 
representative of all sections of the people, to 
frame India's nationsi demands. 

i’roeeeiling he opposed communal representa- 
tlou, characterising it as harmfut to a minority 
community like that of the Christians. He 
supported « genera] free electorate for all. He 
hoped the leaders would o&eo again meet (be 
Mceroy and come to a decision which woold, io 


no way, prejudicially affect the gesturo made by 
the \^ceroy sod Ills Majesty’s Government. Ilje 
rVeaideut also suggested llie organising of an 
All India Christian Convention for the purpose of 
advising the ChrUtian eo nmunity in religious and 
temi-religious matters which had no reference to 
any denominatlonai creed. 

The Conference passed an important resolution 
infer aff'i advising the Indi.in nation 

to accept {tie iarfutiim to tlie Round T*lle Confer- 
ence, if beJng nadertJ wvf that Ihii Cnjifcreaco w»s to 
be called to iramo a constiliilion for India on the bogin 
ef Domiaion Status. 

It farther opiaed that the delegates to the 
Honnd I'able Conference 

ba selected (a an AU-Partlet Conrerenes, to he eonven- 
«d speeiaUy for llis purpose of striving st an nBsoiauty, 
u far as possible, between tlie varioiti psrties in lodis. 

'Hie Conference also expressed disapproval of the 
seleciioo ofdulegales to tbo Round Table Confer* 
enceon communal lines, but urged that alh'ntemts 
be represooted in the delegation to the Conference 


The Temperance Conference 


The Temperance Conference (otherwise known 
as tlio Ihuhibitlon coafercace) was held st Lahore 
on the S8th December ttader the presidentship 
of Mr. C. Rsjsgopalaehari, “ITie President ex* 
piaiaed the economic aspects of the drink evil end 
pointed out that 

even if tbere bos been no kind of eeaaeiaie loss to (he 
ladiriduoJ oreoeiely, drink 3» iiMin poison, spd jnsorao' 
sot afford (0 allow die slturonient of such poison to base 
tree plaj among men and women ot varying degrees of 
rosisUnce, even it ll.were arailshle like fresh air costing 
nothing in money. 

Bat in a pre-eminently money civilization he 
continued, sncIi as that of tlie IVestem worid 

it Is natural that the economic aspect of Ifio drink evil 
is emphasised and is reeciecd as eonclusire against it 
and it li well that as (he economic rum that abacbca 
Itself to the drink evil is so great that it is eosclnsivs 
la IWelf the economio aspect ot drink within a lilnited 
sphere casts a greater shadow of misery in onr country 
than in the West c£ 9sh. lUd per head la Great Biit«ii 
Is blit an eight of (he average income per bead in Groat 
Britan andJeaves over Rs. CoO per year for other 
dilnre, but four annas a day spent on toddy or arrack la 
half ot the wages earned by an Indian family and l«*ye8 
them the ahsoloto mlnlmnni necessary for healthy physical 
existence. 


Ue tried to show the revenue derived from drink 
trae no revenue, l^robibition might be less (axing 
in enforcement tlian tbe present ticklitb regnletloo 
of license and tlie prospect of the enforcement of 
Probibiitvn in India was daily improtiog. 

After deaUng witli tlie example of America end 
rcvten'iag tbe prospect of prohibitiaa io tliis coiiq* 
try he went on to observe • 

“Tbe werld sitnatioo in respect of airoboJ is also in 
ouriavour, Anierlcals bsuud to fight agaiost this enemy 
of ouu throughout tho world, and cannot rest content 
svilh Intaraal law. Throughout the civilised world there 
la an awakeoing ag.smsi alcoholism. May God give 
Bi« atreogtb l9 rid our Uod of IhU moiiyter." 

The Coaforenee concluded after passing tbo 
foliowiag resolutions infer atiit (l) opining that 
the total prohibicidn of all iatoxicaots was in- 
dispensable for the welfare of the country; (2) 
appealing to the people to intensify tbe agitation 
by fortniog associations to remore the drink and 
drag evil and (3} recoinmendiog tbe fntrodnetion in 
seboobof a camcnlam of scientidc bstrneiiooete. 



The National 

Tlie 4-2na InaUa Social Ctm^rence 

metinW'Oie dating the Congresi VTtfk wnder 
tlip presidCDcy ofJlr. llarliUa Saitla, UiO autliOT 
of iht ChiU Hamagfl Kestcaiot Act. It waa fitting 



that Mr. Saida aliouid pies'ido orcr tf>t« Confer* 
eaee thii year. Hit prcaideotial adJrces is very 
abort bot fa packed vritb neigbty tbougliis for tUe 
BOCiat legitlatort. Speaking of tiio erer-ebnogiog 
condUiona of life ba tafd '•— * 

la view al IKU coattant cliauge, U H aaetaMry to 
(Ulntiln a {toper a<1]oatmuat of roiatlona between th« 
facts and coiidiilcns of existence aad one atu and 
practices la order to secure a heaUby life and growth of 
society. * * * A wise people therefore is always ready for 
reform, where aod when necessary. li will oeref nail lu 
colours to the product or embodiment of a parlieulsir 
aspect or Condition of life and say, 'ne are wedded to 
tt, and Ijy It we etaod or fall. 

A tead^ntn is leeise the valnatloss of farts and 
stanilMds of life, vihcnteet netessary or celled lor, is 
essestisl to the coaunuaacO and growth of social life 
TJ/WU, only can a social eystem he kept as a Heinw and 
growlog orgAnism Hiid thus oaly can social lifu lend to a 
hiedlhiy-iniU-vigirruit»afUtrUinli'if.v. 

In regard to the YanuisJuvina Vhatvut be 
pointed oultliAt io eaity days the f<mt as/naiHae 
were not dependent upon birth, nor ncre Uiejr 
water-tight cornpactments. He gate inslances 
from the Pitranas that in the same family one 
was a Hralunia, one a Kniiatriya and ooa a 
Vaiaya. Ho opined that tiie casto syslein as it 
exists to-day is entirely incoBipallble with pri^iesa 
in any direction. lie said : — 


Social Contercncc 

la ®rder ilint those rights may ho f'lHy exercised It is 
aecessarr to break the bonds oJ crt»le and free mtm and 
women /rom tlie shackles nhlcli tic them to the old order 
of things. 

lie wa» of opinion that so Jong ns tlie caslc 
■yttem ei’wled they must permit, and at limes 
encourage, Intcr-caite msniages. .Mr. fiarda 
finall}' adrocated widow re-marriage, as they per* 
milted widower re-marriage, and pleaded for llio 
grant of full rights of inheritance to women. 

Serer.ll important resolutions were passed In tiie 
Conference. 

Sir Mohammad Shall ntored a rcsolullnn, appeal- 
ing lo all coinmiitiities in India to take stops to 
promote mutual harmony and concord, which was 
easential for social solidarity and inter-communal 
co-operatioo. Sir Abdul Qadir and Dr. Hokal- 
chaod l^araog made strong speoehes, supporting 
Ute resotmioo. Dr. Satyapal and Kala Uunichand 
empbatised that the attitude of the communities 
towards each other had a great deal to do for tb« 
country's claim for political freodom. 

Conaiderable diicossioo centered round the re* 
aolulioneiptestiog the support of tbe Confereneo 
for tbo iliodu U’idowi' inheritauee ilill aod Sir. 
Batbilaa Sarda's explanations remored all mis- 
givings about tlie Bill. Mrs. Shahnawaz, told the 
audience that although the personal law of the 
Mussalmans did not debar Mahomedan woiucd 
inherkting Ibeir husbands’ properly, the customary 
lawiu the l^mjab did. At her instance the Con- 
ference adopted aiesolutionlbat the Bill, if passed, 
'JiniihL'den/ vji^ry'ro Vrififoniefhvki -wilrows 'in (ue 
£\kDjab. 

'I’he other resolutions passed referred to the 
abolition of tbe ibe promotmn of inter- 

caste and iater-provlacial marriages, aboliahin"- 
polygamy and reijuesliog Government help for a 
nation wide reform by asking the Ruthorities to 
impart ioslrucUoBS on the lines suggested by the 
Conference. 



Suppressed Classes Conference 


What ia known as the Snppressed Clashes Con* 
ference met on the Congress gronmla at IjahorA on 
December 25. There was a large gathering incln* 
ding a thonsand ladles. 

MR. TASTIOS’S WEl.COME ADDRESS 
3Ir. Pursliotamdas Tandon, Ghairmao of the 
Eecoption Committee, declared that one of the 
fund-tmental items in the Congress programme was 
the case of the suppressed classes, but he empha- 
sised that the s^mpathj of theseorgaoisations and 
the work of the higher classes would not take the 
suppressed classes Terj far. JTe coniianed : 

Tou must help ^ourielf. Keep jour tiomea and per 
sons clean and see the respect which sneletj pajrs you at 
once. 1 know that tliis questinn of cleant; life la bound 
up with piivertp also hut this porert)' is due to th« 
enslavenjBJit oJ the coiinir/ owin? to whJeh all classes, 
high and low, arc suffering. Therelora ally yourself 
with tha national ntorement for freedom aod do not be 
mUtead ioto the pnth of opposition by the artieiiiea of 
Christian missionaries and by the pretences of the florera- 
meuL Doware of this game of political chess. The real 
gorernment sympathy for roa was appareat when it 
opposed in the Assamhly Lala Lpsjpat Kal's (notion f^r a 
crore of rupees for your education, and when in the 
Punjab Council the Finance Member said that the 
OoTsrament will giteyou police jobs ooly after (he atil> 
tilde of erery omai-tnilr in IndM chang'd towards the 
suppressed classes. This is the corer eaderwhich the 
Qorerniiient took Its stand. Vmi to-day caniiol get 
employment under Oorhrnm'nt. cannot buy laods'nnder 
the Land Allenatlao Act. On the other hand, the Kebm 
Deport glree you equal rights with every other citiiizen 
of India. 

OANOIIIJI’S EXHOBTATIOX 

Slahatmn Gandhi, who presided over the Con- 
ference, said that he Lad come to Lahore mostly 
to function behind the scenes, bat Lad gladly 
accepted the Chair of this conferenco. He 
continued : 

As Mr. Porsbotamdas Tandon has told yon,yonr 
regeneration can lake place by yotir own efforts. AVe c»o- 
not get ireediin by throwing bombs on innocent Eoglish- 
iTOtfir. / owmntAn- CiA- ftetf iCit jcWoi'AtrpwA.'ircy, oif etrwwr- 
dice. Do you think any power can check our liberty, oar 
adrancement and progress if we nican to progress ? Take 
for Instance, some ol your habits. Vou must giro up 
eating dead-bodies and mcah VoU must not eatlearlDgs 
from toe tables of toe higher caste. Too must eot spoil 
the river or the lirulct by dirty habits. Act peaeefiilly. 
Forcible entry Into temples is not satyageaba. 'nose 
temples where you ore eicluded, becanse of your low 
birth, have no gods in lliem, and those who enter them 
forcibly have no godliness within toem. The Congress 
appointed a small committee last yesr which has done 
considerable work in having promoted a solntion for ibis 
tenipio quesUos. The Vykom Satyagraha should be your 



JIAIUTMA OAKDHI >. 

Jfr. Gnodlii was spinning while alfling »t the 
table duriog 'the speech of Hr. riirshotamdas 
Tandon, finally made an appeal for the Lajpat 
R»i Memorial Fund and collected funds. 

RESOttTfOS? I'ASSED 

Tite Conference adopted resolutions declaring 
iltst JzusfilJjJJiuJV />nUic street^, juibllc wells 

and pnblie serrices should be open to all Indians 
without dlstlnelions of ctste and creed ; and 
aecotdiog its wholehearted support to the “ Un- 
toochablUty" Bill tabled by Jlr. ifayakar in the 
Assemhiy. The Conference eongratoJated the so- 
called “ nntonehables ” on their firm resolre for 
their uplift an! Urged them to remove “ tinlonch- 
abili^*' among their various sects. 



Historical Rea 

The XII Session of the Ip-lian llistoricaS lie- 
cords Commission met &t Gwaltw on theSUt 
and 22 d< 1 Decembei last mi'lei the pmi.len^ of 
Sir Frank Noyce, Sccreta-y to liie GoTeramcnt 



fiiR TRANK XO\CE 

of Tnlia In the Kdiicalioo Dcparlmeot. f^IiHmaot 
Khwe Uso SaVib Va«ar, Home Member of the 
OwsHof GorammBat, iahU opening speech wel- 
coming the Commission to Onalior, dwelt on the 
iiistoriosl aal steliiteetnisl treasures of U»*t City 
whose Infiiienee has been felt all over India from 
Bengal to the Pnn3nh, and from ItajputsDa and 
Gujarat to Nagpur and Orissa. lie insitril the 
attention of the Commiasion to a proper acmliny 
oijirmaiis and soiMifa in the possessina of lodl- 
ridoalg, as well as rontempm-a^ letters, diaries 
and account-books, all of which may supply gaps 
in the slate papers. 'Iliis need is paxliculatly 
strong in Gwalior and other states of Central 
India, to view of the recent origio and locompleta 
condition of Iheir Gorernment records. He also 
pletided f>w the institution of historical research 
societies in Nortliern Tntlia,- with a centre at 
Gwalior and (or the iToadening of the ontlooh of 


ds Commission 

Uiti TeseartU wotkcf, to ts to talto to liis rtngfl 
all aspect* of social actlrlty, cconotnic, religions, 
etc. Ho concluded thus “ Resenrelj ‘a 

history. If conducted in a scientific spirit, would 
be a powerful ineentire towards this fusion of the 
Tarioti* discordant elements in the Xnt'on into a 
homogeaeaus wltole. All our prejudicea hare to 
bo ahfllceB olT before we can approach the pnre 
and ennubllDg ntinospheto with which the study 
of history is invested. XV sex disabilities can 
darken it; no comintio.il bias can taint It. 

Sir Frank Xoyce wigratitlated the Commuslon 
oa the oseful work it has been doing, and on Ibo 
reconl of activity she an by Its momhers like Sir 
Jadiioadi Saikar and Sir Kran Calton. On the 
Slrrt day of the session various papers of blstorical 
iolcresl and research were read. Sir Jndunath 
dwelt on the signidcaot part played by the 
Kachekwahss of .Taipor In the history of. the 
Mughal Umpire and on the value of the estaat 
letters and reconU preserred at Jaipur and on 
the necessity of preparing a full biography of 
Mirza Kaja Jal Singh, ^fr. (3.8. Sardesal pointed 
ont the urgent seeessity of publishing Impnrtaat 
selections from Peithwa'a Dnflar at Poooa ami oa 
the direcfioDS la which fresh search for old 
Mahratta papers it accessary. Several points of 
Interest regarding the history of Gwalior and the 
(amoua episode of its capture by Captain i*opliam 
ifl 17^0 were supplied by other contributors. Tlie 
revenue a Iminlstratlon of Bcrar in tlio reign of 
Anraogzeb was detailed with the help of contempo- 
rary papers, from which we learn that the scheme 
ofrcveoac collection was copied horn Northern 
In Via. The light thrown by Baropean records on 
aevernl contentious points in Sluvajl's life, the Ufe 
of the great Mahadsjl Sciolia, nod the lastdays of 
the infamous Naaa Sahib were among other sub- 
jects of papers rend before the Commission, Jlfr. 
A.V. Vcnkntrainlcc and Prof. C. S. Sriniva^acharl 
of Madras sent ipterrsting papeis on South 
ladtan History to the Conference. 



The All-India Teachers’ Federation 


Tlie 5th aossioD of tliA above Fe^craUoa vaa 
lield in tlio Hiadn High School, Triplieane, 
Bfadraa, on the 27th December and two folloW' 
ing daja, under the prestdenej of Sir P. S. fiira- 
•wami I^-er. In the absence of the Rajah of 
Chettioad, the CIiairman*elect of the Ueceptlon 
Committee, Jlr. S. K. Yegnanarajana Iyer, the Vice- 
PresldcDt, welcomed the delegates, lie declared 
that the aim of tho teacher vaa to lire a decent 
life svitli no worry or anxiety about teenrity of 
tenure and with ample opportunities for self- 
improTCmcnt. The problem is complicated by the 
fact that teachers have ao many masters to aerre 
under, Including tho newly empowered presidents 
of taluk boarda etc. The profession should 
be looked upon as a stale department and 
all teachers roeogoised ^s stale serraots, as 
they are in Ceylon. A spirit of brotherhood 
aad solidarity among the members of the pro- 
fesslon should be created, and there should 
be created a regular hierarchical structure, from 
the humble units of teachers' sssocisiions is small 
towns leading up to the Ali-Indla Federation. 
Such an organisstion will get to wield power even 
in legislatures. The beginnings of organisation 
among teachers are even now perceired in tho 
South India Teachers’ Union ; but the ideal should 
be an eflicient AlModia organisation commanding 
100 pet cent, loyally of its members and playing 
a great pan in the pan-Asiatlc and Intema* 
tional oiganisations of the immedi.ate fntnre. 

Sir Siraswami Tycr, in tiie course of his address, 
pointed out the importsuce of the report of the 
4c«v?iiwry ‘IxmnifftVtaj wiJptfuAuh biy Vow Vulrmti 
Statutory Commission ; in spite of the appearance 
of pre-existing defects in an exaggerated form, the 
system of education Laa certainly undergone 
improrenieota In the decade ldl7'1927 and has 
certainly improved as a Transferred Subject under 
the working of the Blontford Act. The Auxiliary 
Committee hare observed that literacy is not 
education, but only a means to education, and in 


some cases other means may be found to enable 
ao individual to exercise an intelligent vote. 

The main defect of the present system is in the 
inevitablo inefficiency of the Single-School-Teacher 
system in rural areas. It is further marked by a 
want of adjnstment between the curriculum and 
the environments of rural life. The problem facing 
the country is how to secure a real increase of 
literacy. Secondary education shows Lopefnl 
signs of healthy progress; bnt the boy of the 
secondary school has been found sadly dedcientia 
many respects ; the School Final System must be 
considered a fsilnre in this province ; it has not 
succeeded In diverting nnfit students from the 
University nor has it enabled them to prepare 
efTeclivcly for any callings by providing any satis- 
factory preliminary courses. 

Even thoio wb» go iLrougb a sucoessfcl course in the 
Uolversuy, successlul In tlie teose of otiUtaiag a 
degree, sre fousd to bo sadly deficient in ntsy reepecte. 
Kot merely )a there a marked deteiioratiou ta the kaow- 
ledge «l ifogllth of the average graduate, but there to a 
IsmeDUbte deficiescy in the esjeotlal elemedts of a 
htwrat tuHore. There i» e lack of iuterest la things in 
genera}; there is so spirit of inielleeiaai curiosity and ‘ 
00 taste for reading- The range of reading of the 
average graduete seldom exieads beyond the local news- 
papeis or a few novels. Freedom from mistakes ol spell- 
ing and grammar is by no means a very common rirlue 
of graduates. If an attempt is made to widen the mb- 
jecu of ftudy or to raise the standards of examinatiao, 
tt gives rise immedtaiely to a storm of agitation in the 
press aad even in the Benale. Expert opinion seems 
to iocUoe to the view that the fault lies not in the system 
of collegiate educatioo, but in the system of secondary 
edocatioQ. How to improve the lystem of secondary 
education is therefore one of the most importaniproblems 
you have to consider. One of the evils of the secondary 
sebool coarse which has fiourlshed almost to this day is 
the obItgaUoa It imposed epOD the stadenl to specialize 
his studies at an age when it is net possible for him to 
decide wisely. Ihe choice thus made by the student at 
■uefa an early stage of his edocallonal carcerwery largely 
determined bis optional subjects of study at college also. 

Tft Vs «p«n Vt> -w'tiVk'trej ■int '{tiAntiXj Vb •bptt'.syisa- 

tioa of etndies has not been carried too far and whether 
it U not desireable for tlic arerage gradnate to sequtre a 
certain amount of the general knowledge of the subjects 
-which ava esseuUal to a course of liberal education, ia 
atead of a special knowledge of one tubjcci and ignorance 
of all others. 

Tlie address then dwelt en the urgent problem 
of uaemployment which has reached an acute 
stage among the educated classes. The improve- 
mept of secondary edneatiojs and the provisien of 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce 


The lltU annual general meeting of tie Associa- 
ted Chambers of commerce of India and Ceylon 
was held in Bombay on the ICtli December last 
and the following days, with Mr. G. L AVmter- 
bothsra, (he President of the Association, in the 
chair. The session xras opened by H. E. Sir 
Frederick Sykes, Goyernor of Bombay. H. E., in 
the coarse of his speech, surreyed the iodostrial 
and financial outlook for the Presidency and 
referred to the recent protratcd textile mill strike 
la Bombiy. ITe made an appeal to the leaders of 
business and commerce to confer with tlio leaders 
of the cotton mill industry to see what conlJ be 
done to avert or minimise tlie jojuries of the 
crisis ; and he continued that the workers should 
bo made to understand the situation and be 
prepared to take their part in the recon- 
•tructioa of industry. He also said that his 
Goreramaot were atilring to frame a budget for 
tbe next year which ^ouU definitely terminate 
the series of deficits which had marred the recent 
fisucisl history of the Presidency. 

Hr. Winterbotham, in the course of bis Presi- 
dential Address, struck an optimistic note on the 
future of Indian trade aol commerce when British 
and Indian industrialists world work together 
harmoniously in promoting the economic well- 
being of the nation'. He hoped that tbe IVliitley 
Commission would inaugurate a spirit of good will 
between capital and Isbonr, The Uiakiag Ka~ 
quiry Committee is lately the outcome of tbe 
demand for an inquiry into the regulation of 
banking put forward by the Association. The 
Trades Disputes Act prorides tiie machioery for 
aroidiog add settling strikes ; and the I'rcsidcnt 
hope<l that Bombay's example in the respect 
wonld be quickly followed by oUier I’royinelal 
Ooremmeats ia Jeteraihlog llio merits of iadns' 
trial and trade disputes at an early stage. 

The Association also welcomed the iasngura* 
tion of the London India Airmail and hoped to seo 
the early starting of internal eerricei which would 
link np all parts of India with the London-Karaehi 


airmatL The address concluded with the fol- 
lowing words : — 

To fte TVhfteJjr Cammissloa ws extend oitr ire!«»ma 
Sad assure ih^in of sU the help whkii we are ablo to givo 
in tlielr truly herculeae Usit. It (s onr hope that they 
will in due course mahe reeommeodaUoDS which will 
give to Capital mare contented and etKclent labour and to 
latMHzr a hetier ttaadvd of life end a greater apprecladoa 
of the fact that this can only be secured by the fruits of 
better sad more efBclent work, Is It to much to hope. 
that laibour Orgaoizatlon on their part will realize that 
they bare everything to gain by eo-opcraiin? with the 
Conunlasioa and w])J refuse to allow ibejsselyra to bo 
used as tools la the bands of i^urant or lU-lDtentiooed 
persona tor political ends 7 Ibc cryiug need is for the 
Dflwiy formed Trade Union mosenients In this country 
to grow steadily to healthy smturiir under the vdse 
leadership of sober asd level headii trade nnioniets 
whose one aim will be to promote the eommon Interests 
of masters and men. 1 do not despair of this result 
though the Immediate outlook is far from brighk 

Mr. IV. T. IVatscB, D.tpnty IVcaideat of the 
AssccUtico, aceordcii >■ vote of thinks to Uis 
Excellency and hope 1 that be would exert bU 
iollueoce In encouraging the derelopment of eml 
«Tiation. 

Among iho inporlsnt resolutions passed by tbo 
sessica are tro relaiiog to ioeoae-tax. One of 
these protested against the recent decision of the 
Goeerament to disallow as a business expento in 
camputiag profits fer taeome-tax puposes any 
sums paid by the employer ss bonus or commis- 
sion or profits unless saeb payments shonld bo 
obligatory by virtue of the terras of contract or 
agreement between employer end e-nployee. _ Sir 
George Schuster deelarcd Ibst Gorcraracat bad no 
objection to accept tbe resolnlion and annonneed 
that necessary legislation on the lines suggested 
would be introduced shortly in the Central Legis- 
latare. 

The other resolution urged OoTemment to recog- 
nise, when computing income-tax, the principle of 
raakiog provisioa fur bnsiness lo-ses and to permit 
OQ assessee to carry forward such losses for a 
period of three-years. Sir Gtorge Schuster could 
not however accept tiio resolution on behalf of 
Goreraroeat. 
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TnE White Motiky. — A forgotten episode 
in Clio History of the Indian Array. By Sir 
Alesander Cardew, K.C.S.I. Constable Co., 
London, 

This is an acconnt, as aeon with the apectaclea 
of the 20th century, of an episode in the Imtoiy 
of the Madras Army that oceuneil more than ono 
hundred and twenty years ago. It has reference 
to the attempted mutiny of the European officers 
of the Army which first began from the nbolilion 
of the Tent Contract allonaoce and from Ibe 
pctuleot action tahen by the then commandcr-in* 

' chief in connection with the matter. Tlie parting 
insult of General Macdowali, made in his farewell 
General Order to the Army garo the Gorernmeot 
of Sit George Barlow a handle to put down the 
V agitators efTeetirely ; but it was not used inn 
restrained and sober msaner by Sir George Bsriow 
who Rojnstly struck at ail who were coonectod 
with the publication of this ilbomened Geoersl 
Order. The resulting lacresaed tension io tbo 
Army produced a sltnstion of great difficulty for 
OoTemment, which, while dealing harshly with 
the leaders of sedition, endeavoured to placate 
the great body of officers by declarations of 
confidence. The ontbreska of active insnbor' 
dinatlon at hlasulipatam, Secunderabad and 
SeriogapsCam were futile ; but the agitation did 
not die out quickly, though punishments were 
meted out moderately and after sound judg- 
ment. 

Tie cssses of the Maiiny ere treceehJe iP the 
spirit of ipsnbordlnation which was generally pre- 
valent in the Ar.-ny and^to reactions from the 
quarrels between the Governmentanfl the Supreme 
Court and to other factors like liie large gulf 
between the King’s and the Company's officers. 
Sir. George Barlow's firmness overshot the mark 
and was greatly nullified by the leniency shown 
by the Governor-General Lord Mlnlo; it ia too 
much, 89 the author altempts to do, to complete* 


ly exculpate Barlow from all blame for the occur- 
reoee, tioctgli events had been largely tending 
towards it, before he actually took charge of the 
situation. I'lie appendix, particularly that on 
the relation between the Supreme Conrt and 
Oovemment, aro valuable as showing the bad and 
demoralised plight in which the Government of 
the Southern I’res'deney was then situated. 

TllOUflirrii OM I.N'DIAX DiSCOXTEST. By Edwyn 

Uevan. Allen & Unwin, London. 

On. polities! questions Indians may and dp 
differ from Indians and Englishmen from Eoglish- 
men. Each individual may present a view of his 
owo. When however a point is reached when 
groups repel and move apart, there is a natural 
tendeocy for the indiridual to fall in with his 
group. It Is sot a matter for criticism or com- 
plaint. Much acerbity of feeling will be avoided 
if w« reeogoise ibat there is so just ground for 
sospecUDg insincerity is many eases. 

The autlior of this hook is friendly to Indian 
Katlonalism and desires to find and suggest a work- 
able plan of Indian administration on which the 
Indians and the Englishmen can agree. ITe are 
afraid that the author baa not an adequate grasp 
of tbe present psychology of those who are ranged 
on rather aide in this controversy or of the magni- 
tude of tbe difficulties in the way of tbe co-opera- 
tion that be suggests. Uis solution assumes a 
harmony between them os to the aims and methods 
that 13 not there. Each side may charge the 
other with responsibifily for t&is lack of hannany 
but it ia unnecessary to settle the matter for recog 
niaia" tbe facts of the situstioo and the impos- 
sibility of the aolntiott proposed. 

We commend the book for its admirable temper 
and it la worthy of imitation on the Indian aide 
though wo recognise the underdog cannot always 
avoid impatience. 
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The Library Movement. A colleeUoa of 
Essays by diverse hands. With a Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. Sastry, l*.a rnblislied 
by the Madras Library Association, Madras. 
Price Rs. 2 or Ss. 

* Witliin the short period of two years, the 
Library movement in Madras has made oonuder* 
able headway. That is due no less to the fact of 
the great need there is in India for such a move- 
ment than to the enthusiasm and energy of the 
members of the Libiary Association. 

There are fifty-two essays in all hy diverao 
hands and in five different languages current in 
South India. One recurrent thought runs tlirough 
all theEssays— that the movement is a great iostru- 
ment of popular education and an invakablo 
part of rural recoastcuctloo and therefore a vital 
factor in nation-building. The movement as it 
gathers strength must naturally engage itself 'in 
many kindred actlvltlea; but its success depends 
entuely on the intelligent co-operation of the 
public. Ihera yet may arise a Carnegie to 
Matter libraries with a prodigal hand through 
the length and breadth of the country ao that 
there could be no village without a public library, 
but till then the public and the State should uke 
the lead and do all they can to promote the good 
work of the Madras Ubraty Association.. 


Seven uontiis with Maiutjia Gakdui Bv 
wTtr Ganessn, ^IVipHcani: 

Vol. II. Gandhi Kntir, Malkha Chak. PO 
Dighwara, Behar. . 

Tb. 

.«riedm tb..e p.... „t„ 
mlb 11,0 meuc.,.t,o. of M.l.ta, c„dUi i. |1.« 
Ibird ,e.k of M.,oh, 1922. Tbo.e o,.,. 
d.j.mdeod m ,h, hi„„o, „[ ^ 

the records prove again the indissolnblo link be- 

ttoea biog,.pi,r „a lUtey. r„^ 

(.andb, doobll,., Iho ceolrel 6|.n,e i„ ,,i ft, 
Polilicil ttaoKoiion, of tho time: and Ibeio bli- 


mate, day to-day records of the private life and 
correspondence and talks of Mahatma Gandhi 
give an inside view of tho Non-co-operation move- 
ment such AS DO other print of tho time could 
give. P'or Kriihnndas has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities ns it fell to him to assist tlie Mahatma in 
his correspondence and in the editorial work of 
Youno India, as one by one the Mahatma's 
lieutenants were removed from him by imprison- 
ment during the fateful months of 1921. 

Hie first volume deals with the mass awaken- 
ing through the Non-co-operation movement and 
the subsequent preparations for the great non- 
violent Btrnggle on which the country embarked 
under Mr. Gandhi’s lead. The second volume 
contains the study of the progress of the move- 
ment through its critical stages down to its sudden 
stoppage after Rardoli and ends witli an acconnt 
of tho hectic days of the trial and conviction. 
Those who remember the days will read it through 
with a Ihrilliog interest while to the historian of 
the future, the material herein collected will offer 
first hand information of n kind rarely to be had 
in any other contemporary record. 


V/QNFIDENCE CROOKS AND BLACKMAILERS. By 
Basil Tozer. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., London. 
The aim of the author in writing this book is 
to set the bnocent on their guard by describing 
methods often employed to get money from them 
by trickery. One would have thought that the 
trickeries practised by the European crook can 
have nothing in common with the stock-in-trade 
of the Indian crook'. But strangely enough there 
w great eimiUrity in their methods, so that a 
reader knows b any transaction when to smell a 
rat. But then one caooot help a sneakish 
admirafion for the crook, especially when the 
victim of his intellect is a member of the idle 

cheer fun ftTum a“^roorU" fimef” Bn^ 
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A>’Cin>rr Japfna. ■ By M. C, Basan&jftgam. 

Ceylon Civil Service, Ererymana PaMbhers, 

Ltd., Madras. 

This book is an attempt to reeonstmct the 
ancient history of Jaffna from the earliest times 
by a critical examination of ancient traditions, 
local literature and inscriptions. The antlior baa 
made an exliaustive stndy of the materials to 
hand and has saaceeJed in producing a sncclnet 
account of Jaffna history. The chapter on the 
ancient civilisation of the country makes scry 
interesting reading. There are conclusions with 
which Indisn historians may cot agree, as for 
example the identification of Indian places re* 
ferred to in literary works with Ceylonese ones. 
Dr. S. E. Aiyangar in bis iotroductioo points to 
other inaccuracies also. Bnt the main valne of 
t ]]0 work lies in the exbsnstive references collecl- 
ed by the anthor, closer study of which will yield 
even better results. 

The 1.VOUX Ferment— A Traveller’s Tale. 

By H. Alexander. WjilJaros andKorgale, 

Ltd,, 38 Great Ormond Street, London, W. C. 

Every individnal is in reality an Infinity. Von 
see only a tiny fraction and think you know the 
whole of his character. The noderstaodiog may 
ho wholly mistaken. A group of'individanls may 
have common characteristics and may understand 
each other in regard to them in a way In which nO 
one outside the group can understand them. 
Tliese characteristics go back (o the early origins 
of the group and are more or less integrated part 
of the iadiridiiai. It is no wonder that groo(>s 
with these widely divergent characteristics end 
standpoints coining from afar should not be able 
to understand each other. 

• There U therefore Jnstice in the criticUm that 
a cold westher tourist is not auffieiently equipped 
to vrrito a discerning book on India (or for the 
matter of that on any eountry). But the eririeism 
ij often the result of an unexpressed a«satnptiQn 


that a man who has been in India thirty years has 
a much belter grasp of things as they are. In 
truth unless the man who has lived thirty years 
has had the faculty of entering into the ideas of 
aliengroups, the thirtyyears will not help him to 
discern things any better. "With discernment 
much shorter period may do. Without discern- 
ment many decades will have brought no more 
enliglitcnment than the first year of contact. 

Tlio author of this Traveller's Tale shows 
capacity to enter into other people's skins in an 
uncommon measure. It is not that he is dess of 
an Eogiishman or (hat (here are no misnnder* 
ataodioga on his part in his study of ideas foreign 
to him. Bnt he has linmilityj he is willing to 
reeognise that there may be sane points of view 
other than hit own. There is no irritating feeling 
of inherent and aoqcsflnnahlo ivpenorSt/ all along 
the line about the presentation of his rleaa even 
when they do sot agree w ith those of IsiHasi. Ts 
it dse tOxthe Iranqiiilllly and dctaehnirnt of tem- 
per aah) to be eharaterlstic of Qnalen generally ? 

It is an eminently rcaJahla Look. It will be a 
recommendation lo many to add that Mr. C. F. 
Andrews has written a forenord to the Book. 

Belief in God. By Bishop Gore. E. Kash 
and Grayson, Ltd., liOndon. 

This mstrucCive book it one of ‘ yash's Famous 
Modem Books,' which arc hiicgtcg important 
literature to the very doors of the hook-lover of 
limited means. In “Belief in Go 1,'* the author 
develops his theme with grc.it force and convic- 
. tion. We are sure that the hoot will pvove 
specially usefol to those who arc ioterested In 
Christian lleology. 

The Game of Life akd iiow to ItAV it. 
By Florence Seovel Shinn. L. K. Fowler A 
Co., lA>nd0Q. 

A course of stimulating aod thotight-provoling 
articles gathered together in book form on the art 
of Liviag. 
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The Illusion of the Ciurka. By Anjlbaran 
. Ray. Arya Sahitya Bawliao, Calcutta. 

In tliii little boot the author ezaminea all the 
claims of the Charts. The boot la of apodal 
iuterest because it U written by one who faaa 
worked heart aod soul for lAorfi and who 5a now 
disillusioned. Hia critieiam of the chatka is 
therefore, neither perrerae, nor haeed on projndico 
and Ignorance. This ia the chief merit of 
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Lat Thoughts op a Dean. By Dean Inge, 
®' Butnatn's Sons, London. ' 

Buddhism. The Religion of Compassion and 
Enlightenment. Buddhist Jlisalon in England, 
41, Gloucester Road, Regent’s Park, London. 
Lars Rinouom : the Renewal op Culture. 
TVanslaled from the Swedish hy G. C. Wlieeler, 
George Allen & Unwin. Ltd., London. 
PlJiASDRES AND PrivILCOES OF THE pEN. By 
N. C. Kelkar. I’ublished by K. N. Kelkar, 
Adyocate, Poona. 

Nala, or the Tridiith op Kaiuia (Tamil). 
By K. Ramaawami Iyengar,- 2, Arumuga 
Chetly Street, Tiiplicane, 

ONTNTO8 WITH God. By L. p. Larsen. The 
Clmstian Literature Society, P. T. Jladras. 
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Glimpses or Light. By Swaml Dhirananda, 
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Trtoau By S. R. Pact, Sachiy, Saniwarpeth, 


Afghan and PathaNi a Sketch. By Geor-e 
B. Scott, the Jlitra Press, Loodon. 

JlANSriELD Park. By Jane Austen. Ozford 
Uniyersity Press. Bombay. 

How TO live^ One Hundred Years. (A 
pamphlet). Nature Cure Institute, Sluttra 
SrailASOlUKDBA. B,r.p.Itoy. Hit,, Broft,,,. 
Rajshelii. 
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DOMINION STATUS FOR INDIA 
In another page (P< 55.) we hare sumtnarited 
Lord Sydenhani'a article on India. We gire below 
the views of Sir hTiehael O’Dwyer who contribntes 
an article on the above anhject in the December 
Number of the EHQlISit TIeufav. Sir 3Iiehael, 
like Lord Sydenham, belongs to the same school 
of polities and hence one is not surprised when 
be writes that 

ifDonlnton EUtos has bsenfoaodto bs as loi^sslble 
Ideal for Ireland's 4)^ millions, owleg lo aalngto Iloo of 
cleavage— religious or raoiat— between North and Sooth, 
le il not the height of fohv to hold It up as an Ideal for 
India’s 319 mlliloAS, with their Infinite dieentcr of mce«, 
langoages and cultures and tJielr deep-rooted racial and 
religtoiii antagoiiUma? Hitherto we hnve given India 
the ’* I’ax firtcanfea"— perhaps the greatest achievement 
of our race. Now lu its place, are we to offer a awotd 
In ‘'DomfnroQ status’’f fs it Just to the fndlan massea 
for whose “welfare and adrancecnent" the Uritlsh Parlia- 
ment Is responsible ? Is it fair to the Indian pnlUlciaas 
whom we hare to train bj slow degrees in the dilSrult 
care of seU-goTerament In their respeetire provinces, to 
ask them to follow, in the ideal of an All-India Domi- 
nion, a lYlll-O'-the-Wiep which can nnij lead India back 
Into the morass of civil war, auarchv and invasioo in 
which we found her ITO jears ago ? Let tu make It 
clear once for all to the Indian politicians tliat there U 
DO shortcut to seli-gavernment; that we ire willing to 
assist them, now as in the past, in “ ihe gradna! develop- 
ment of Bcif-geverning Institulions lliat in the last tO 
jesrs they have DOt made the best use of the oppoitnni- 
tles given them; and ^al, while sympalhiting with their 
reasonable aspirations, ^wc are not prepared to sacrifice 
to their anti-British ambitions the welfare of the 98 per 
eenU of the population who have no voice In polities, but 
desire the msliitenincc of Just, Impaiiial British rule. 

Writing on tbia aiibject in the HINDUSTAN 
Rkview , Dr. Besant ' clearly ■ advoeates Imlia’a 
claims for Dominion status. She says: — 

To ensure safely, Indis mnst have /till ami Immediate 
Dominion Status. The conlerence to be held next year 
in l.ondoD, preferably In Jfay and th# foUowlag mooihs, 
must be held, not to discuss the grantlag of Dominion 
Status, but on the definite establuhment of Domlnlim 
Ststna, in the shortest time toosisteul with sdet^saw 
7 


discussion of dcUlIs. Sub-committees must be appointed 
by the confereoce to draft the Bill for submission to the 
Indlau Legislative Assembly and to the British Parlia- 
meut, slier the reports of Ihs sub-committees have been 
Summarised and presented to IL 

Mr. Aahoke Cbatterjea contributes an article on 
Ihe same subject in the January Number of the 
Modbrn Re\7EIV. W^rltiog on the \'iceroy'B 
declarat-oo he says : 

Tb« sntn ssd substance of his declsrstlon was that 
Briuin siill hsd iu fifth noshskeu In any empty 
promises that it had mads in Ihe psit to the Indian 
people. Empty promises becsose, ss everybody with any 
knowledge of law kuows well, enough, a promise which 
will be fulfilled at or within oo definite time is M 
pramite at ali. Britsiu’s promise to give India Dominlou 
•r any other tuius is no more hopeful than the words of 
the pollu highwayman who said, while betplog hiouell 
to bis vlctlai's purse, “Allow me, Sir, to borrow 
your goodstif a few paltry soterslgna.'' 

Mr. Chatierjee secs very little hope of Todia’e 
getting Domioioo status, as a gift from Britain la 
a veiy abort time. For the altitude of the '* die- 
hards'* as well «s of the "Liberals” Is quite 
definite,’ and DOthiog abort of a real crisis wit! 
indnee the British Parliament to grant Dominion 
status. 

What sort of a crisis will bring about this changs ot 
mind fa a dllBcult quesUoa to aoswer. Ever sinco 
Uie dawa of LUlory. statesmen have found a cure for 
Ifonbles at home in foreign wars. The political waters 
of Brltsin are extremely troubled St the presect moment 
and a larga scale disturhancs in India of any kind wlU 
be politically as useful ss a foreign war to British sUlet- 
men. Therefore, even If we assume,! that niau civil dis- 
obedience ware practical and possible, such adevelop- 
meat might not be wholly unwelcome to British states- 
men.- AVith the coming of the latest modification of tli« 
National Unemployment Insurance, unemplorment has 
become tho most aento problem in Britain, botli financially 
and politically. lodiaa atatesmeu should keep this fact 
to mlad while discussing the tuturo nationalist policy in 
India, if the Indian uationalista could make the British 
feel that llie number of their unemployed bore a direct 
telation tp India's feelings of friendliness or otherwise 
towards Great Briuin ; then, no doubt tho . British people 
wIU see the moral necessity of restoring ts our grvat 
panntry iu freedom. 
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NATION AND THE STATE 
• “The nation is not tlie State, and the Slate is 
■not the nation,” writes Prolessor Ernest Darker 
•in the JIODERN CnuRCJlllA!f. “The nation bthe 
general and giyen society f„r all tlie p.rposea 
jWhich a common life can toster-economie. relig?. 
;ons, othical, cultural- the Slate Is a lotrticnW 
nnrl construct.'.! association (comj.os. .1, 5i J, |m.», 
of the same meruhers, hut composed ol tl„„e 
loemhers !o the partienUr aspectin winch ,Wy 
-recitiaensl for the particular purpose „n.g., 
r^g"Ut,on of such areas of the commoo lile aa 
admit sucli regulation. 

A nation has no charter and acta under no 
cons I utma ; a State has a charter or constitution, 

".VIj"""".*®'''" ""'"I'"'"*'' "lll'l■'l'e 

‘imira, of coostituHoo or eliartee a 
turn'.-! constitution made Ihereby it 
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can Uerer look forward to India being a Dominion, on 
tha basis, say, of Australia or even South Slrlcn, 
altfaongh 1 can conceive of an Intermedlalo slate, before 
Ittufan reachrs complete national Independence. 

Again, Dominion Status cannot bo an Inspiring Ideal 
to tho people of this country. It Is a merclawyer'a phrase 
more eaiciifatedto enniuae Iho Idea than to clarity It. It 
^•‘r'lnrc. that the .leclaratton by the Indian 
Ifaaona] Congress of complete natlonnl Independence as 
the goaTolWla will gl.e a new vision to onr people 
and a new eonraire to them. They will feel that clearly 
anrt unamblgiiniMly they sre no Innjrer asked to chareo 
the eoWr of ihfir masters, bm that they are a.sked to be 
rulers Uiemselvea. 

To tliASei w'-o argiio that Indians have, not 
dono enough w.irk op i.ia.lo enough sacrifieo fnr 
Independenco and In DC they are iinflt to declare 
Indepoulflflca, Mr. Siryimiirli rejdips ; 

If India la fit to ask for Independence Impliedly, sha 
onglit to be 6tto ask for It espreasly. Similarly, I cannot 
eoneeiveof itomlnlon fiinlni, or even of any mator ro- 
fjwin Jlka IVohn.!t)on Wloff atulned In thia country, If 
a j ^ atialnst It, except by our own streoffth. 

And. tf lmlto ean develop enmish sirengih to achieve 
Dominion Slam,, In spile n} OreHl IJritaln. she can wore 
eaatiy achieve Independence, with that atrcngtli. 

THE NEW snnooh AOE 
Commeniiog in the Edccitioxalist on the 
floTernmonfg .led, ion to rdse the ichnoMnsving 
•ge to iixteen, Mr. Bernerd Shaw inyej 

The raising of the school ago has nothing W 
do with oducatloa directly. It is only » device 
|oc reducing nnemploymenf. The reason for doing 
it io the form of an education raeasure rather than 
by eimple prohibition of the co nmercial esploita- 
tion of tne labour of persons under 15 is that such 
a prohtbttioo could bo evaded by parents, who 
•re often quite as setnsh as employers in exploit- 
tog child labour. The obligation to attend school 
»onld protect the children in tills respect. 

But, a» educationally most of the children will 

o only marking lime tediously for another year 
and being confirmed in that loathing of everything 
connected with school books which is so con- 
spicuous and deplorable a result of imprisonment 
in scbools, I foresee a lime when school children 
« 13. if not earlier, will be allowed to choose 
ween school aod compulsory service in a 
national labour corps or uncommercial work of . 
pnWtc importaacB. In this way, the child who is 
ttOHig no good whatever in school at 13 and after, 
ij t bas natural academic aptitudes, 

eonW be provided for wlthont spoiling the labour 
ttarketor extending domestic slavery.” 
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' PEAK AND SECURITr 
There will bo no safety in the world until men 
have applied to the rales between different States 
the great principle which has produced internal 
security, viz., that in any dispute force should not 
be employed by either interested party but only 
by a neutral authority after due investigation 
according to recognlaed principles of law. When 
all the armed forces of the world are controlled 
by one world wide authority writes Hr. Betrand 
Kussel IN' Tim FoitUJl we 'shall have reached 
the stage in tho relation of States which nas 
reached cpotiiries ago In the relation of individuals. 
Nothing less than this will infiice. The basis of 
international anarchy Is mao's proneoess to fear 
and hatred. This is also the basis of economic 
disputes ; for lore of power u'hich is at their root 
Is generally an embodiment of fear. Men desire 
to be under control because they are afraid that 
control by others will be used uajustly to their 
detriment. The same thiog applies In the sphere 
of sexual morals. The power of husbands over 
wives and of wives over husbands which is confirm* 
ed by the law is derived from the fear of the loss 
of possession. 'HjU motive is the negative emo- 
tion of jealousy, not the positive emoCioB oflove.' 
In edncatioc the same kind of thing occurs. The 
positive emotion wliicli slionld supply the rootive 
in education Is curiosity and the curiosity of the 
young is safely repressed in many direclions— 
sexual, theological and political. Instead of 
being encouraged in the practice of free inquiry, 
children are iostrncted in some brand of orthodoxy 
with the resnit that uafamiliar ideas insjdre them 
with terror rather than with interest. AH these 
’ bad results epriog from n pursuit of teenri^, a 
pursuit inspired by irrational fears. Tlie fears 
have become irrational 'since in ' the modern 
world fearlessness and intelligence if embodied in 
social organisatioo, would in themselves suffice to 
produce security. 


NATIONAL PARKS 

“Those who are accustomed'to public parks in 
this country fmeaning England) and find their 
shades desirable resorts when the summersnns are 
beating down, or in the cool of evenbg, will be 
aurprised to know that most of them could be 
stowed aaay ia a corner of one of the great parks 
of Canada and lost sight of,” writes Sir Clement 
Kinloch-Cooke, Bart., in the EJIPIKE REVIEW. 

“ For example, a new provincial park 1,200 
miles in area is shortly to be opened by the 
Quebec Government in tho Mount Tremblant dis- 
trict of the Lauientian Mouctahu, 80 miles north 
of Montreal. The new park possesses several 
lakes coot.riaiog a variety of fish. It will also be 
a sanctuary for all wild aoimsU. The Jasper 
Park in Alberta has an area of 5,380 square miles, 
the Rocky Mountain Park in the same Frorioco 
covers 2,758 square miles, and the Prince Albert 
Park in Saskatchewan 1,377.” 
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ON VULGARITV 

“To me the paramouot test of rulgarily in any 
person is the way in which that person treats hU 
laterlot," mil,, Iie,etley NichoU in the Chmlmu 
London Magazine. 

“It > dnehes! is rod, m 
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with a moilerato amount of luccesa in his dealing 
with the irontier problem, and so long as the 
Sikh kingdom laded the frontier was defended 
against Afghanistan. The border tribes are still 
Uxiag the ingenuity of the British Goternment, 
and on the whole Ranjit may be teganled as 
hating displayed great coolness and skill In the 
handling of the frontier problems. 

AGRICULTURAL CYCLES AND SUN-SI’Ol’S 
Dr. Radha Kamal Blookerjee, writing in THE 
Indian Jocknal of Eco.soiiics, declares how 
cyclical tarlations iu pressure depend upon a 
relation between afmosplierie pressaro and the 
cycle of actitiiy through which the sun passes in 
» period of about 11 yean, and how there is a 
close connection between sun-spots and tropical 
fempcMinre and between snn-ipot miniioa and 
deficient Indian monsooD. The causes of the 
periodic TarialioD* of rainfall in India are general, 
being doe to cyclical Tariatloos of the weather 
OTcr a considerable portion of the earth’s surface. 
11«e year 1017, when the solar constant was at its 
height, recorded ao exceedingly heary rainfall !n 
Africa and Norlh-Weslern and Western India, 
fl'e relations of air-pressure orer thu tropical 
wgioas in South Asia and North-East Africa 
clerroioo the direction and tolume of the 
South East trades; and the probable Intensity of 
Iho Indian monsoons may bo gauged by the lerels 
^^the African lakes and of the rise of the Nile, 
rhe cyclical flactnalions in sgricnltare dne to 
ronght and raintall correspond to solar radiation, 

•»d are closer in North-Western and Western 
Indw. The index numbers of prices show a elcTcn- 
year cj^te and this' i, ayncl.ronous with the 
rarnfaU cycles. Meteorological, agricultural and 
titel cycles, correspond in India. Tlie data of 
WQ-epol minima are apparently synchronous with 
the minima of the crop cycles and with, the 
i^ma of the cycles of naUlity and the maxima 
also approxi- 
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INSTALMENl' CREOIl’ SYSTEM , 
Tub Calcutta RkYIEW for January haa AD 
inleresting 'article on " Instalment credit system 
in America” by 0. 8. KTlslinaraoortLy. He 
compares the conditions in America with those 
of India and says ; — 

PurcliMB by deferred payments or bayiD(^ oa ibo 
iastatment plan, by the reason of lu enormous growth in 
many countries, and especially In the Ualtod Staten, sineo 
the war, Js a development which has been watched with 
iclcrest by economists and fiaanelers. The whole scheme 
la nothin" bat a new form of exlond'.-d credit wllbia the 
reach of all the people. A study of Its methods will 
well repay the time spent of our employers and workere 
alike. It Is true what is suited to the needs and temper- 

- amentof the people of one country may be anythfog bnt 

BBCceaslul when tlaviahly imluled. But when all allow- 
ances are made the fact remains that other eoantries 
could gain much by an Intellltrenl appUeation of what la 
best In the system. We are told by eminent fiRanelen 
and economists that the InatalmeBt lyalem Is doing mneh 
good to the whole population of the United States of 
America. The people are enjoying the •traits of the pre- 
lent wave of prosperity. The porerty is crartl^ly dob- 
exlsUnV The people are well-paid, well-ctoihed and 
well-fed. Others who were not very enchosiastlo about 
Ibis scheme say that It is something like location of 
currency during the war. 

For a ptogreasiTe cheapening of the products 
by eTer-increasicf production there ehoutd be a 
constant demand for the goods. Otherwise there 
will be a act back if the market were to reach the 
saturation point. The writer coolinnea 5'“ 

ITiisabould be avoided by an accuraU obeervariou of 
the market conditions. Another thing Is •>»" ®"“"- 
If the lusialinent credit Is not controlled It will bo very 
dangerons and will help to Wad panics and deprewio^ 
The Instalment ajstem Is an Important contribuuoa tolho 
modern economic organiiatioo. It will In due « 

time ebange the hearts of those cooservaUre aecUona, 
who are looking with disfavour on 

To ameliorate the economic and social condition 
poor and middle class wotben and 

MuntiT, It will not be an enormous task if oi» finae rim 
Md l^ostrialUl keeping watch over the pitfalls sincerely 
Introduce this system. 

knglish manners 

JIary Borden, the Argio-Araericao novelist, 
writing, io the HAltraK’S SLiOAZlSE on “MnnDert,” 
says: 

In England people care less about good msaners 
than , good form. The English people e« in 
general too insensitive and too lacking in curiosity 
to have really good manners ; for the lack of cario- 
sity means lackof sympathy and a wide indlffer- 


enee to what others feel or think. Being very 
modest people or, what is the same thing, exces- 
airely proud but not vain, and with an intense 
positive dislike for sliotviog off, their manners on 
the whole are better than one might expect; for, 
thougii they don’t care a rap about pleasing, they 
don’t care either abont showing tiieir displeasure, 
aud so probably they show little or no sign of any 
kind. Indifference is their prime social (quality ; 
that it does not make for the gaiety of nations 
goes without saying. 

1 repeat again, the Englishman does not care 
what strangers think of him. He assumes that 
be is better than they are, and io any esse he 
knows that he is self-sufficing. His blank classic 
stare means that he wouldn't care a rap if the 
whole of Europe and the Americas sack under the 
sea, so long as the Britlsli Isles and, Ineidently, 
the British Dominions, sarvived the cslaclysm. 


I BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES 

I With Surajmal’s Artistic 
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• • SCIENCE IN CIVILIZiLTlON 

Mr. J. B. 8. IlilJano writln* on the “Place of 
Science in Weatern cmllzatlon” in the Koieinber 
KcALIST eliows that 'Woslern ClTniz&lion testa 
altogether on applfecl Science. Science, ho tay*, 
has fnrniaheil the material baaia ol onr civilization 
anti he points out how every aspect of motlom pro- 
gress in politics, in heallli, even in psychology 
has Ite roots in Science, Ho pnts liis argnments in 
the conclnling narasraph which mns : 

“The BcIeoUfic point of view is the point of view 
which lias taken np hy selentiGe men, Best, abont 
their own problems anl later about the problems 
of the' worll In general : n point of view which is 
Boiling every dav a wiler and wider applicability. 
Now the tcientiBe man, ns well as being intel- 
lectual. Is ft highly ekilled mnnaol labonrer, nod 
his point of viow is probably not quite ttrange to 
other manual workers. I think it onght to Cod a 
Tery much greater sympathy among maonal 
workers thaa the points of view which liavo been 
put forward by various groups of inlelleetoaU 
in the past. He is a manml worker, bnt be is 
pnrsuing an ideal end, namely, Truth. Tite scieo- 
tiSc point of view is lofty enough to satisfy any of 
the sspiralloos of the humsD spirit. I bellere that 
the fiitore of Western clrlliiatioa depeode upon 
whether or not it can asumilate that scientific 
point of TJew.” 

THE FUTURE OF INDIA 
. Writing under the above caption in the pegei 
of the Empire Review for December Lord 
Sydenham says that Doininiou Status for lodia is 
obviously impossible Until conditions, now totally 
absent according to him, are fulfilled. Wbat 
dorninioQ status represents to Indiaa politicisot is 
illustrated by the derisory NehraConstitutionsays 
the noble Lord, evolved by clever brains, devoid 
of all : essential knowledge and experience. Ho 
writes - > > , 

This amssinr effusion, wbick all tbonghtful Moslems 
at once realized weald snbjeci them to permaaeurssld^ 
tion to nisdiu, and espoclally to Brabmlos, postalato4 


government by the narrowest casta oligarchy tho world 
hat ever known. Pandit Molilal Xeliro, its tlluiar author, 
who In the Assembly, when opposiitg the ordinance 
rei|afre<t to check murderons anarchy In Bengal, des- 
eribed the IlrltUli Governmoiit as “the most powerful 
terrorist organization In iha country.” evaded the whole 

I nesllon at the defence of India: “The problems of 
efeoec are not considered at all. 

Voicing forth bis ns well ns bis couipalriols' 
view, if India is to be gi.intcd Domioion sintnsbe, 
says : — 

There are no “moral grounds*' hr the suggested 

ll in ol>«>!<eflce to theories of “sclf-determinatlnn ” we 
abandon (ndia to “red ruin and (lie breaking up of laws," 
we shall perpetrate an uupnr.stlrlid set of n.slinnsl 
itnoiorality. Hioiild this hai’pcn. the doom of the Empire 
would be sealed The economic results to our working 
classes would be disastrous, end the political (ffeets 
Ibronghoiit the Far East would bu catsstropha, involving 
other Poweia »|io would bitterly rea«i,t the Cowardly 
torrender of our sacrc I rriponsibllitics to .Idi) iiiillioBS el 
people lo all probability. ImliH, after n spell of anarchy, 
would agaii. be eompi' red, nnd the mild rule which we 
have exerclsod siiiru wl'li luiineiise adrantagu to 
Indians. >vbo hare tasted true librrtj lor the first tune In 
their long hi»t-r«, might ho replaced by a siernrr redme. 

If this is, by Ihe weakness and irri'aoluilon of our 
deiDOcr-rcy to bo the fate of indin the ciiKsn miimm 
would be i^iorsi'cc of the poIlticAl and social eondition* 
of the ineonate masses of the rent nature and pretensions 
of the fortes arrayed apainsi us : of the views of re«pon- 
eible Indians and of Eriiish elen'.ciifs which are now 
veiled hy ibo lAiinildatorus we hava perudlfeJj and of 
tbo abanlute dependence of sscnriiy of life nod property 
upon bntisfa authority. 
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THE MANDATES 


Tre Rehew of RmEWS for October m- 
pUios the 5{»o(5Ate system wliich was created 
after Ibe World War. Under Ihii system, certain 
territories la tlie Kerr East, Africa, and Oceania, 
wltb a toUl population of about IR.OOO.OOO are 
admloiilered by rariona Jlandatory Powers in ttie 
name of tbe League of Nations and as a " sacred 
trust ofciriliaalion.” 

Tl.e SUndafory Powers fiirnisli to tlie Conncil 
an annoal report on eacl. of tlio Mandated terri- 
toriei. These reports are examined and com- 
mented upon by the permanent Mandates Com- 
mission. 
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SIGStlFIOAIfCE OF TENORIAL SYSTEjr ■ 

Prof. P. J. Thomas explains in tbe IjfDIAN 
JounsAL OP Ecoxojncs, the significance of 
ownersliip as a factor contributing to the prosperity 
of land and the necessity of ownership in all 
cnldration which entails capital espeoditare on 
anbatantlal improTcments whose returns will accrue 
only after a long time. There are, of-conrse, 
certain good Unants’ crops in which tenancy may 
lead to as efficient cultiration as ownership, 
tliongh eren hare the latter has more adrantages 
great efficiency will result from tenancy where 
garden cohiTatiou is resorted to. From actual 
obserralion the writer declares that, in the c.ase 
of fully dereloped paddy-fields, there is no 
nppreciable difference between freehold and 
tenancy lands in regard to the extent of cultira- 
t'on on the state of prodnetirity ; In case of fields 
requiring sabstanllal iinprorements, the position fs 
not so simple 5 and in the case of garden lands 
the difference is even greater. 

In England and elsewhere specific stntntoiy 
legislation prorides for compensation effected by 
tenants. *' 


IN'DIA IS PERIODICALS 
Imdias RiiuviTS, 1925-28. B/ K.lio.k.l,. 
•□jnl, SI.,., rli.u. jjbe Calcutt. Review, 
December, 192D). 

Studies im the Imagekt op the IUsiataka. 
y leof. K. A. Subrshmanya Iyer, 3I.A. [The 
Journal of Oriental IJeseareb, December, 1929). 
iOClAL LEOISLil.oS ASD TUB QoBES’S P,<0- 
CBAUATIO.V. Bj II,. A. If.„„.,„iM„J,Ii„, 
ri’'" Lew College 3I«g»- 

*«oe, Norember, 1929.] 

BRmsiI I.TDU ASD ISDIAA-'lKDIA. Bj- De.«n 
D*k«d«v5I. I!.m.eh.odrA lUe. [He Diodei- 
tan Rerjew, Dfcember, 1929] 



Questions of Importance 


THE CEKTHAL COJrJim'EE REPORT 
’ Tlic Report of tlie Committpo of tlie Centra) 
Indian Legislature' co-operating with tlio Rimon 
Commission, which has been Usued recently, 
recommends the rapid advance of India towards 
Dominion Status, the proposals including Self- 
GoTernment in the provinces, and responsible 
Cabinet Government in tlio Central' Government 
with tho reservation of Defence, and Relations 
with Foreign Powers and the Indian States. 



6ia C. SANKAKAN NAIR 
Clislnuan, Central Committee. 


Despite the fact that the main report was sign- 
ed by six members, most of these have submitted 
minutes of dissent and separate memoranda. 
"While the majority recommend joint electorates 
with reservation of seats, Sir -Zalfikar Ali Khaa 
and Dr. Suhrawardy insist on separate electorates 
for JIuslimS, while Sir Artbnr Froom agrees to 
their continnalicn for the present, 

8 


Mr. Kikahlini Premcliand suggests that if the 
Muslims insist on cornmnnat electorates they 
.ahonld agree to them for a definite period of years 
on condition that at tlio end of that period joint 
electorates with reservation of seats should be 
Introduced, 

'ilio Committee's Report is divided info two 
main sections, one dealing w ith llio Proviacea and 
tho other with the Central Government. Dealing 
with the Provinces, they recommend that Siod 
ahoiild be separated from Bombay, but that 
Burma’s demand for separation fiom India should 
not be eoDCcded until all the questions at issue 
have received full and careful considerstioo. 
VICEROrS COKFEBENCB WITH LEADERS 

II. E. theViceroy met (be Indlao leaders on 
ibe dilrd at Delhi in eonfereoee. It broke down 
aRer three honri’ discusiloo. llie folloaing 
ollieial roimnimijoe was issued: “The Viceroy 
met Gaodliiji, Pandit Motllal, Mr. Patel, Sir 
Bahadur Sspru and Mr. 21. A. Jitmah at the 
Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, this afternoon. Dis- 
CQssiou was limited to the function of the pro* 
posed Couference in London. It was pointed 
out that any member of the Conference would be 
free to advocate any proposals and that any 
measure of unanimity at the Conference would 
necess.arlly carry weight with British opinion. On 
behalf of the Corgresi Party the view was ex- 
pressed that unless previous assurances were given 
by His Majesty’s Government that the purpose of 
the Couference was to draff* a scheme for 
Dominion Status which His bfajesi^’s Government/ 
would undertake to support, there w ould be grave 
difficulty about Congress participation. His 
Exeeileucy made it plain that the Conference was 
designed to elicit the greatest possible measure of 

, agreement for the final proposals, which it would 

be the duty of His Jfnjosty’s Government to 
anhmitto Parliament and that it was impossible 
for him or foe nis Majesty’s Government in any 
way to prejudge ihe'action of the Conference or 
to restrict the liberty of Fsrliatnept, Conversation 
then conelnded.” 



■SrE. BEND’S SPEECH IN THE COMMONS 
The Hooae of Commons has naanimoosly pass- 
ed a resolution, which was mored by Mr. Fenner 
Brockway, wekoming the evidence of Indian 
co-operation and urging the Govt, of India to 
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Utterances of the Day' 


Lragvo and imperial meetings and Conferences 
Md declared that, in fiscal matters, India was 
acqniriog attributes of Dominion Status. 

Mr. Benn concluded:— 
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Indian Staffs 


tUNJAB Sl'ATES' PEOBLKS COSFEBESCE 
The Punjab States’ People’s Conference met at 
'Lahore on December 21 . 

Mr. P. L. CiiHilgar, President, m the conrse of 
his address, said, nitli the' exception oF Mysore, 
Travancore and Cochin, all States were under the 
absolnte despotism of the Princes and of the 
Agents of the Political Department of the GoTcrn* 
ment of India. 

"While the Princes found pl«nt7[of mone7 forself-iDdol- 
gence ol all sorts, for building p.-ilaees after palaces 
reminiscent oi the scenes In the Arabian Mights lor fre* 
quest European iravets, for races, shikar parties and 
lavish entertainnients to Viceregal visliois, for dug- 
shovrs, for fleets of most expsntire motor oars, tor gambl* 
log, for speculation, and what not, ever7 department of 

t 'Ublio otilit7 tras atarred, and even eleinenur7 seeds 
ike education, sanitation aod medieat relief were denied 
to the people. 

In answer to questions as to ithy this state of 
alTairs was allowed to continue the President said 
it was mainly due to the ererchaoging policj of 
the British Ooremment, wliieli was dictated 
neither In the iateresti of the Princes nor the 
people, but solel/ in imperUlistic Interests aitnlog 
at the weaheniog and dependence of both the 
Princes aod the people. 

These actions of the Frinces were possible siinpl7 
because the British Oovernmeot protected the Princes. 
Else, the States' people wgold put an end to this most 
icandaions state of affairs at once. 

lie warned the Princes not to continue their 
present policy as ereo the Labour GoTernment, 
which had a socialist wing were opposed to their 
own landed aristocracy whom they would soon 
wipe out. The President continued : 

The Butler Report’s recounvacdations aimed at the 
continuance of the paramouDtc7 of Indian States and 
said that if an7 decisions prejudicial to the States* 
people were reached at the Round Table Conlereuce 
without giving the States’ peoples 007 chance of express- 
iog their views, the States’ people would not be bound 
by them and would do e'erjihing In their power to up- 
set them. The rcined7 for tho present afalo of affairs was 
that tho Stales’ peoples should have complete rcsponaibie 
government at osce in Internal adniiaislrallon. if their 
demands were not satlsGcd withina reasonable tlme.tb^ 
must take In tho matter la their own bands, and adopt 
aU means to secure their goal. , 


INDIAN STATES AND D05IINI0N STAITJS 

Tlio following resolution which was mored by 
the IIoo. Sir Phiroze Sethna from the chair was 
nnaoimonsly passed at the last Session of the 
National Liberal Ftilcrsllon at Madras: 

This Federation notes with gralifieslion the acceptance 
hy prominent Uuleia ul Iniiiaii &t.iles ot the implications 
of the announcement of the \ iceroy and recognises that 
in an7 fntiire constitution b-sed upon Dominion Status 
niiilable guarantees should be provided for a continuance 
of their rights snd obligations Regarding the internal 
aatononi7 of Indian States, this Federation trusts that the 
Rulers of Indian States will ibemielves reorganise tho 
STalem of administration fa States so as to spprotimate 
to the iorm of government piLVuilmg in British India. 

TJIB VICEROY IX KOLHAPUR 

With the treditioual pomp flcd splendour, 
typical of an Indian Slnte, Kollnpttr accorded a 
great welcome to Tiicii Excellrocics, Lord and 
Lady Irnin. State troops in old Jfahratts style 
marched in procession, escorting the visitors. 
Elephaota, camels, horses aud cheetas formed 
part of (lie pageant. 

Ilia Eicclleney Lad an iulcresting and busy 
time ofit at Kolliapnr where he opened the Lord 
Irwin Agricultural Afusoum and unreiled the 
atataes of the Dowager 3Iaharanee Saheb of KoN 
hapur aod Sir Leslie "Wilson, ex Governor of 
Bombay. 

UYDERABAD PEOPLE’d CONFEPlEXCE 
Tlie Hyderahad State Sul'jccts’ conference was 
held la Bombay on the 18th Dec ; Mr. Jamnadae 
Mehta presided. One of the resolutions requested 
the Gongrees to include Stales peoples’ represents* 
tsmib vi wjMA" Vai/uI. 'L’liiW Cao-Oiseo/w, 
another protested against the recent iocrea<e in 
postal rates in Hyderabad. 

THE WADHWAN CONFERENCE 
Tho "Wadhnen State Peoples’ Conference, which 
met in "Wadhwin on the 18th of last month 
demanded abolition of all sorts of compulsory labor 
and total Prohibition of liquor. 



Indians Outside India 


ffiDIASS IX EAST AFiaOA 
TLo xn Sts.ion of II, e X.Uoo,T Libeml 
Fodoratoa al.ioh net at Majru ,a„p,ej 
Mlo.ing reioMon .hick „ored bj Mr. S. G. 
Vaze of the Setranta of India Society ■— 

”« Jn.l al.,0, ,1. 
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3Ir. G. A. XntoBUn, secondiog tbn resobiiioa, 
•aid Ibut ll,e I„,liu„ Govoroment o.iw o, e to ej e 
mlb ludioni .ebro.nl ,n,l advoccled lli'o Inlion 
^utolticw uiib g,eu, peroe uu.I eonsiolcncp. 
lie loobe,I foruord |„ , „iijr«otorp eoluliou of 
Ibe problem ero long. 'Po doy, it was eo.onti.I 
ey sliouM cliim Dominion Stains to romovc the 
««inip af political inftriorlty. 

Tlf Preobl.nt, ,pe.n„_. „„ ,e,o,„,i„„, . 

roe. lied ll„t during tl,e aepnlatiou’, rieil 

“"•y bod r,r,t.|„„.l opporiunifie. of 
•eeiug tl.o .ilnutio,, i„ Kenya. Sir Thiroze 
e ina aaid it was unfair ua tlie part of tbo IVhife 
•elller, to oarry „„ ,|,e pre.eat ,.i,„i„„, Ua 
now e ged the help consiotenttp given in this 
Moection by the Indian Govcmuicat and eapres- 
•ed tbe bops ll„t tbe Impori.l Goyernuient winld 
•PPre.cblb.p„ble„ina,pirit.fj.„i„. 

TTio resolnlioa wo, carried unaaiuioujlp. 

INDIAXS OVEESEAS 
Ilf import.nce and nrgencp of Ibe oyericui 
•l»e.I.on it Ibo'cngblj brought out in tbe following 
•inning obsemlion, of Pundit lltidnp Xnlb 
nnzni, 3b L. A. wboae p.oper on tbo Indian 
ro em Jn Africa is published in THE 
HkduSTAN 1{EV1E^^^ The Pandit says:- 

Thc Indian question in East A^frica touches not 
mercJj Indians abroad but tiie 320 millions of ' 
*08 in India. Our position abroad is judged 
not merely by the position that « e occupy in our 
country, but by the stains that is accorded to 
w «n small colonies like Kcny.i, Tanganyika and 
ReVl'vi^ ^I'wforp, * e are sollcilous of our national 
to "® should be able 

of 1.0. natioo# on tei-ms < 

of equality, it behoves us to realise the importance 
^ combine all our energies 

, • , ^ >0 secure opportuniiies for our honourable 

Indians orerseas. 'Jlie question of 
i^st Africa » a crucial question. It is as true 
Kcin^ ?*,'® when Mr. .Sastii said that “if 
^ 1,^*** , ** lost.” If we let this opporlunify 

“crely may it not recur, but the Indian 
^^^^^oity might be submerged for exer in East 
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THE INDIAN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
The 13 tli session of the Indiitn Economic Con- 
ferenco met at Allaliabad oo December 33 anS die 
two following days 5 it was presided over by Mr. 
N. S.^nbba Rao, Director of Public lostniction, 
Mysore. The President deiiTered an interestiog 
address in tlie course of wbieb lie pleaded for (be 
enlargement of tho eziaiiog Tariff Board and for 
broadeotng (be openings of indtrstrial and voca- 
tional training. lie claimed to have received bis 
economic training at the C.ambridge Triveni, at 
tbe feet of bis three masters, Marsbatl, Hgoo and 
Keynes, the last of whom Las definitely obtained 
for the academical economist a promioeot place ia 
tbe world of affairs. Mr. Siibba Ilao pleaded for 
more 'adecioato facilities in tbe Universities for 
advanced studies and for greater co-ocdioalioo 
between the various Universities and fortbe publl- 
cation by them of summaries of new doctrines and 
modifications of old that ate pat from time to time. 
He pointed out tbe fitful character of economic 
inquiries started by Government, rather on 
account of political expediency thsn out of solici- 
tude for the economic welfare of the country. 
India should imitate America in starting permanent 
economic bodies like tbe Tariff Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission which make in- 
vestigations as the remit of a comprehensive plan 
of campaign. The Indian Tariff Board shonld be 
set the task of reviewing its own work in relation 
to Indian economic development without limiting 
itself merely to the field of tariff changes. Tbe 
way should be pared /or (he oirahlishaienc of a 
department charged to devise the necessary social 
and industrial adjustments that would prevent a 
long period of involiiolary wagolessness. 

lie proceeded to warn that events have bronght 
about the inexpediency of a country’s exclusive 
dependence on agriculture and that the present 
world disparities in respect of indnstrial prodnelion 
are not all dao to bsurmountahle disparities in 
respect of power, raw mtletitls or labour, but dnn 


to initial momentum, habit, inertia aod other 
causes. There is no reason why a considerable 
part of the present international division of labour 
should not take place within tho nation itself, 
when the country is largo and its resources varied. 
It is a danger that agriculture and industry shonid 
be looked upon fiom a parochial and provincial 
point of view. Itfilcient production in certain lines 
in tlie face of keen competition can only be 
carried on by very large units in localities where 
the natural and other advantages are very pro- 
noHOCcd. 

It is of great irai>ortanee to a community what 
proportion of its occupied pojuilstion is in the 
ranks of Us soft handed group, and even more, 
what proportion of its oational income goes to this 
group. The tendency is for the present educa- 
tional system to encourage the diversion of 
recruits to soft handed occupations from tbe other 
group aud to give a bias away from manual work, 
skilled or tinskilled. This has produced, especially 
when (he bias is directed towards clerical 
ocenpatioDS and Government service, a sort of 
economic alarism, reproducing a well-ksown 
feature of the ancient world, the contempt of the 
free citiien for every form of productive occupa- 
tion in favour of agricullurc. 

Ibe most imperative duty of this present gene* 
ralioa is to provido (or the young the best educa- 
tion for the work they have to do as producers. 
The extension aud devriopmeot of secondary edu- 
eatioa is hut a stage in the development that 
deraocr-nlisitioa of ednestiou implies, bide by tide 
care abould he Uken to avoid waste of traioiog 
aud misfits of employmeot. It is la the 
realm of economic change and eJncatiouiI adjust- 
ment that our country really requires guiJanee, 
and for effecting this great Usk, no more compe- 
tent guide cm be fonod than a.trifia alliance 
between tlie educatioaist, tho psychologist and 
(he economist 
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emptj. Kapjiily, tins does not mean a cessation of 
indnsfries hare 

rabbiH.p£vf * ^ I® pon^tr^ and to 

rabbit bre^iojp, tl.o latter LcinK no^.a-dava of 
Ite M ifinr ’’“'I'.™ »'•'•' i«l™ of 
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and that Tpi.? * in the ascendant 

tele-aliHl lA A V mdiTidual was bein* 

reic^atwl to the back-ground. • • * S 

Solptit."' 

Cooctodiag be said : 

.he,^ r'.m'fft.ii'’'"'"."' “ 

SSrS-.S-™.*fc:f 

Mr. K S.K.itp„p„na, note „f ,l.,„i, 

lliolreorfentond the II,„. Mr. S.l„,.,n.„ Air., 

.tier .Ltd, the Conference «dj,„,a. ' ^ ' 

r.pn„ „,e ,..a „n 

.o.™,p„fe.„-on.l .nhjeet. folMed h/",:.:; 
Imt.m d.n,on.„ntion,. The Conference p.„ed 

•wreral important resolutions bearing rAt ^ ^ 

Y'el.rin.gpSoienno. " 
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THE MEDICAL CONFERE>’CE 
Dr.' B. C. Roy presidinj OTer the AIMndia 
Medical Conference whicli met at Lahore on the 
27th December referred to some of the problems 
which face the independent medical profeaaion 
and the public to-day regarding medical aid. As 
regards medical education he laid that the 
standards of education have to be enquired into 
and brought up to the highest level possible ; but 
tliis should -be done, Dr. Roy said, by the Indian 
universities on their ono initiative and by agencies 
appointed by themselvea and not at the dictation 
of outside bodies. Dr. Roy in this connection exa- 
mined the claims of the General Jlcdtcal Council 
of Britain to supervise and control medical educa- 
tion and mercilessly exposed that body’s preten- 
sloas. lie pointed out hotv no great advance in 
research or improvement in instruction is possible 
unless luffcient clinical material is available. 
Ileoce the Importance of o^auislng the adminis- 
tration of State hospitals in such a May as to make 
the necessary clinical material available for the 
practitioner and the students. If research is to be 
fruitful, he went on to say, It must be csrried on in 
co-operation with the' practitioners. The President 
finally referred to other aspects of the medical 
organisation and relief as well. 

The Conference concladed after passing Ibir^ 
resolntioQS. In one of them it condemned “the 
present attitude of the Btilrsli General Mi dical 
Coaneil towards Indian degre.-i,” 

The Conference considered the advisability of 
establishing an All-India Jtedical Conn«l, largely 
representative of Universities and suggested 

ttut tonslKntton of powers end funeiione of mch a 
CouQCtI should he determined h^ a Commillce Inclnding 
representatives of the Universiuea, ifedical Imtilntioiia 
and ot Indepeudent hledical profeuion. 

The Conference throngh other resolutions urged 
that appointments in the Medical research depart- 
ment be reserved for members of the Indian 3Iedi- 
cal Service, that suitable facilities be given by 
Hospital authorities throughout the country for 
Indian women to quality as ntirses. 


THE AYURVEDIC CONFERENCE 
Tlie twentieth session of the All-India Ayurvedic 
Conference was held at Karachi in the first week 
of Jannaiy', V'aidya Ratna Fandlt Ramprasad 
Shannn, of Patiala State presiding. Tiie Confer- 
ence aroused great public interest in the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, 

THE rnESIDENT’S SrEECH 
Hie presidential address, after dealing with the 
history and principles of Ajntveda deplored the 
lack of recognition' by the present Government; 
also the pracileo of confening bogus degrees sneh 
as Vaidya Ka|, Oithaga Charya, etc. llie address 
pointed out that the methods of diagnosis adopted 
in Ajuneda rsiisid peat 8iir}Tiie to pretest day 
scientists. Ilie Piesident then paid a high tribute 
to the Mahnrsja of Patiala for his palionage lo 
Ayurveda and advocated the esialh'shiog of a 
large number of Aynrvedie dlspi osarifs. 

IXDJAX nOARnS OF 31EI31CRCE 
Among the resolutions adopted at the Confer- 
ence one anthorlsed tho Standing Committee of 
the Provincial Committees of the Conferrnee to 
piovido the drugs necessary for Ayurvedic doctors. 
AuoUier niged upon the members of the Confer- 
ence to establish Indian Boards of Medicines in all 
Provinees like the one in the U. P. and requested 
private bodies and the Govemmeot in the di/Terent 
provinces forhelp In achieving the object. Another 
resolution requested the Bombay Government to 
establish Ayurvedic Colleges, one in Sind and die 
second in Oujerat lo train up efficient doctors. It 
mUo urged upon the Government the establishment 
of Ayurvedic Research Institutes in India to serve 
as an impetus to the progress of Ayurveda. 

The Conference requested to Govemmeot of 
Indii lo include some Ayurvedic Vaidyas in die 
Central 'Medicil Research Institute to be establish- 
ed sliQrdy. ' 
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THE, SCIENCE CONGRESS 
The Seventeenth Session of the TodUo Science 
Congress was lield on Jan. 2. at the Senate 
House of the Allaliabal Uuiveiaity. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey opening the Congress laid stress on ibe 
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prevantiTa taediclne or of taedic&l art lay, tbft 
President stid, the necessity of the knowledge of 
the eanses of disease. The science of disease 
was therefore in his opinion, the very root of 
medical rcscnreli. 

Sir Ualeolm Hatley in the course of hia open- 
log address at the Science Congresi referred to 
the growing appreciation by the public of all that 
the applied sciences can do for its welfare and 
progress. He gave instances of the benefits deriv- 
ed by the agriciiltiirist and the vastly increased 
outturn that the cultivator could expect to obtain. 
Agsio in the sphere of public health increasing 
appieciation was noticeabln of what the scienlists 
were achieving. His Excellency eu<luired whether 
some more cmuclmu co-ordination among research 
wo-kers and UoiveisUies was not possible. 

'ruroiog to nnolher side of Iho sulgect His 
Excellency reminded eeonomisU of the need for 
turning their attention to a piactical study of 
eeooomic facts of the piovlnce. One would have 
expected, said Sir Haleolni, that with all the 
Schools of Keonoinics So the Universities they 
shouid have found ready hands for supplying 
most of the inateiial to which the Rauktng Com- 
miUeo was setting itself to collect. 

Cooclnding the Govevnor saidi " You could, ^ 
iWuk, touch the public imagination on a new aide. 
You must touch its Imagination before you can 
, effectively appeal for its aid.. I believe that a 
closer union if it could be achieved would make an 
effective appeal to the public and in turn secure 
proviaioQ for exteostoo of scientific work at large. 
If so we shall have achieved far more than ready 
means of assisting the solution of some provincial 
problems, but we shall have made it possible to add 
fresh names to that hand of workers which. is 
securing for India a new position and a new 
reputation among the nations.” 

. Seclional meelings under the chairmanship of 
their respective prcsldeuls were held till the 8(h 
January, 
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• ' the LrBEAEV CONFERENCE 

The Library Exhibition which was heH nnJer 
the atupicee of the LibraTy Coofereuce in Lahore 
wta opened by Sir Abdal Qadir on December 36. 

The Exhibition was the 6tst of its hind in the 
Pnnjab. In it were exhibited literary and other 
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books, rare mannicripts, charts, library requisites 
and maps and pieturea beating on edocation in 
all grades and stages. 

After the opening of the exhibition, the All* 
India Library* Conference commenced. 

Doctor 3Iotisagar, Chairman of the Iteceplioo 
Committee, welcoming the delegates said that of 
all forma of wealth a well equipped library was 
the most Tahitble possession ot any nation. In 
every civilised country with any claim to cnlinre, 
it was an obvions dnty of (he State to maintain 
public libraries. He urged the full use of libraries. 

Referring to the kind of books to be kept in a 
Ubvavy, b% aa we deny Abeift w 

libraries a large number of absolntely dead books 
which no human being, save one out of a mad- 
house ever asked for. He concluded that appe- 
tite for reading was growing, and hoped that with 
a growth of this appetite a sense of discrimina- 
tioa would also grow and that we would be able to 
judge for ourselves what was not to our advantage, 
what books should and what books should sot find 
a place on the shelves of our libraries. . 


Sir P. C. Ray, the President, quoted the names 
of the world’s celebrities to show that a very few 
of them studied in the Universities. Of the 
seventeen Cabinet Hinisfers of the present Labour 
Government, he believed only five were graduates 
of IToiversities, The remaining twelve coUeat-nea 
of Hr. R3m5,iy SrscDonald had to work hard for 
earning their livelihood, and perhaps it U only by 
dint of their perseverance in reading in spare 
moments in the evenings tiiat they have risen to 
Ihepovifioo which they now occupy. A good 
Ijbraiy was no doubt a national asset. He was 
glad to find that in India the library moreraecf 
bad lakeo root. There was an organisation of 
district and taluk libraries and associations ia 
Andhra districts. In Bengal almost every village, 
not to speak of the district town had a small 
library of its own. 

'Ilie Conference concluded the next day after 
passing sixteen resolntions. 

These inter ufin recommended the npenisg of 
libraries in all tenns and villages, the sfartisg of 
correspondence courses in varlons subjects by 
colleges anil Universities, ami the provision of 
adequate facilities by the management of public 
libraries for the promotioo of adult education. . 

jouijyALrs'is’ conference 

Important resolutioos concerniug the fiitnre of 
jonmalism and welfare of joiimalists were passed 
by All-India JournalNts’ ' Conference held at 
Lahore on 2nd January. ■ 

31. Zafiar All Kkan, Editor ZAiilSHAn, wel- 
eomwg pteaeol, hoped that out of this small 
gathering would spring «j> well-orgaiiUed annual 
Conferences more representative of the profession. 

In (he case of journalists, numbers did cot matter 
for a jonrnalist alwajs spoke for millions. 

3rr.S.A.Itrelri, Editor, IlnvHAY CliKo.vicrx 
president, emphasised that the diiabiliiies under 
which the 'Indian joumaVwU hail to vmk were 
moro nnmerons and greater tliac those of the 
members of soy ether ptofession. 
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ALTrlNDIA STUDT1NT5’ COKFEUENCE 
The AMnSU Stn^enU' Convention met »t 
Hl»oT0 on the flO'h Dpcembet nn^ec the 
tleotship of Pnn<5it Jral^viyji. Tt o’ss ntfpnilert 
over foar linn<5ret} 3e1' gifps from iiffeteM f>«vts 
of Tn4ift. 

After a We? wplcoroe vpeech t>v Mf. r.»{m”*T 
Sing^, Cha\fn\ft« of tl\e E-c-'otioo Pt. 

Mataviva read Mr. Qifiillii'* jne«s»s« to llie 
jtniien^s wVich »ai4 tW “tVie a'nfenl'* fowoftal 
datv ia salf-con'tol, <lUciiinne aa^ promalfon of 
liliMVi.” 

Pt. JawaliarU! Ni firw wlio was receive*! witii 
ifioiifs Ilf ‘‘Long Live Eevoinrion” saU it ha<\ 
teen ttat»d that »h« ellers had their inninga 
and now was the tima for the yonngateo in whom 
there have been »aid to be a great awalteninf. 
He however thonglit that yonng men had not yet 
flaveioped the true sense of responsihiViiy. IJoftl 
tiioy cieveioped that and trained themselves in 
clUeiplios much of their energy and enthosiasm 
vronid h« wasted. 

■ The Cooferenee next adopted resoiiitioDsior the 
{ormaiatioa of the Ail'Isdia Students' 'Qoion on 
natloflal lines with provincial and district orga- 
ntsstions to protect stndents' interests and promote 
the feeling of comradeship and of patriotism free 
from coranmnaiism. It was decided to hold the 
Coafereoce at Benares to adopt a eonstilntion. 
Other resnintions ashed for veroacalar as the 
mediotn of instruction e.verywheie and Blndostani 
as compniflory second language and ashed for 
compnUary military training in Uaivmities. 
Another resolution appealed to the stodents to 
take a vow to nse Khadi or Swadeshi cloth ©bIj 
and expressed sorrow on the arrests of the Secre- 
tary Mr. Sukhdev and I the Assistant Secretary, 
Hr. Mrendra and appeal to stndents to refiue to 
be a party to any marriage where the dowry had 
been aUpnUted. 


JHis Sliflnnci Devi, who returned after collecting 
one lakh of llupees for tlie KanyamahaV’idyalay* 
made a forceful speech comlemnltg students 
expensive ways of living, when nlooe they could 
become tme soldiers In the country’s cause. 

Pt. StiUyiya In closing the conference welcotn- 
ed the Stiidenfa* Ail*Iodia Organisation and hoped 
that evert stu lent above tw-We vonld become a 
tnemher «f the Smientt' iroion. He emphatised 
two main tli«i>g« nliicli tlie students shonld always 
keep as iresis before ibem. Tlie»» were faith in 
(•od and p.atriotUin. flo etnpha*iseil the mces- 
aity of til' nseofKbadi and Swadeshi cloth and 
the utter Vvycoti oi fnre'git cUith and called upon 
them to bo prepared (or sseridets for the cutiotry. 



Ma-SAtUBZiDA AITAB AHMAD KHAN 
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' A'lTAClIMENT OF A DOOR 
That (lie <]Dor of a homo could not be constraed 
as movable property under tho provisioos of the 
District Sriinieipalities Act uas the dectsion ^ven 
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by Mr. Justice Jackson st the ^fadras High Court. 

The petitioaer, a taxpayer, assaulted Municipal 
servants who attnched and .removed a door from 
the tax'paper's hoiire for default to pay the tax 
due. ^le trial court convicted the accused on a 
complaint made by the Municipal servants and 
the first appellate court confirmed the conviction. 

In revision at the High Court 3rr. Justice 
Jackson found that the door was not a movable 
property and set aside (he conviction. 

. THE PRESIDENT’S POWERS 

Holding the view that the President of the 
‘Legislative Assembly is supreme ia the preciocta 
>of the Chamber, 3Ir. Patel objected to (be police 
'nrraDgements made by Uie • Chief Cotninisaioner 
•of Delhi for the opening day of the Assembly on 
^ho 30th of this mouth and cleared all the 
galleries, except the Press gallery, of visitors and 


UNDER-TRIAL PRISONERS 

Use following statement appears in the Novem- 
ber issno of The CoxotiESS BOLLETIX of Nov, 
27, 1929: 

“TTie whole country has been shocked by the 
extra-ordinary andj barbarous ireatment by tho 
police of the under-trial prisoners in the Lahore 
consplfscy ease. One of the accused was 
apparently irritated at a statement of the approver 
and in a fit of temper threni* a slipper at him. All 
the other accused dissociated themselves from 
this act and expressed regiet to (he court. In 
xpite of (his, however, tho .lecuied were stated, 
in court, to have been beaten mercilessly by the 
police aod all macoi-r of iiiiineDtionahle barbarities 
were alleged. They were brought bandculTed tn 
court and most of them were actually esnied is 
bodily. Even is opes couit they were kicked 
and maltreated by the police and their protests 
were not heeded or noted. As both their bands 
were kept haodcufTed, they could not write or 
take notes of the proceediogs. The press and 
visitors were all excluded from the court-room 
and a (all report is not available of what happened ; 
but even the reports of the earlier stages that 
have appeared In the press liare horrified the 
country." 

- TUB SARUA ACT 

"The Sards Act, 1929, Is the apostolic descend- 
ant of the Regulation of 1829 which abolished 
Satee. In the figbt for the recovery of civic 
rights and making India regain her proper place, 
we must take the sisistance of the reformers in 
every stage" observed Sir C. C. Ghose, presiding 
over the centenary of the abolition of Satee by 
Lord William Bentinck and Raja Ram 3Iohas 
Roy. The speaker expressed gratification at the 
progress made by Indian women and urged the 
need for extension of literacy so that they might 
prove honest soldiers in the fight for placing India 
before the comity of salons. 
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Mb; LLOYD GEORGE’S LEADERSHIP 
Lord Grey when re-elected President of the 
Liberal Conncil which was boro of the dissatisfac* 
tion at Mr. Lloyd George’s snpersession ofLord 
Asqnitb, spoke of the nnsetlled dilfereDcea with 
Mr. Lloyd Geoi^e.Tlie members of the party had 
no confidence in the present leadership, and they 
also felt the inridioos and impossible position of the 
party by its (ioanecs being dependant on Mr. 
Lloyd George’s personal and not party fund. 

- Viscount Grey decisred that unless there was 
a change in leadership and in the position of the 
party fund, British Liberalism would hare to 
maintain an absolutely separate organisation and 
its own funds. 

THE INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION 


JIb. JiSNAu ON Independence 

fDterriewed on the decisions of the Lahore 
Congress Mr. Jinoah said tliat they would lead to 
rioleace and do the utmost harm to the cause of 
India. Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Gandhi, 
ho continued, bad tsfcen the graTestresponibilityin 
getting the VYorking Conimlltee’sresolutlon pass- 
ed. Mr. Jinnah denounced Mr. Gandhi’s philO'<ophy 
as a bundle of contradictions and said that Mr. 
Gandhi, who has committed llimalayao blunders, 
was mentally and constitutionally incapable of 
learning or unlearning. 

Mr. Jinnah further opined that the new Congress 
resolotions were most misleading, unsound and 
nowise, aod he adrised the youths, who think that 


'The following is the text of the Independeoco 
resolatioQ adopted by the National Congress: — 

• This Congress, whilst endorslog the actfon ot the 
Working Committee lo conoeciion with die manifesto 
signed by the party leaders, Including Congressneo in 
coanaeUon with the Viceregal Prooouscement of Iho 
Sill October relating to Dominion Status, and appreciat- 
ing tbeefforta of H.£. the Viceroy towards a peacefol 
Sctileaeat of tlie national morement for Swaraj, aod 
haring considered the result of the meeting between the 
Viceroy and Pandit ifottlal Kehni and other leaden, ta ol 
opidtoQ that nothing la to be gained lit the existing clr* 
cuscsUoces by the Congress being represented at the 
proposed Koncil Table Conference i 

■ Aod In pursuance of the resolution ptssed at lb© W- 
culta Congress last year, this Congress now declares that 
Swaraj In the Congress creed shall mean completa lade- 
pendenco, and therefore furlbei declares the Nebrn eebeme 
ofDomltiiort Status lo hare lapsed, and Lopes all partlw 
In the Congress will derote their exclnsire attention to we 
attainment of complete independence, and hopes also that 
those whom the tentatire solvilion of the communal 
problem suggested In the Nehru constltntion has prerenl- 
ed from Joining the Congress or actuated them lo abstain 
from it, will now join or rejoin the Congress andiealonsly 
prosecute the common goal ; 

And as a prelliuinaty step towards organising a eam- 
paign for Jndepedence and In order to make the Congress 
policy consistent with the change of creed, thls_ Congws* 
declares a boycott ol the Central and Prorioclal Legls* 
latures and calls upon Congressmen to abstain from 
participating, directly or Indirectly, In tbe Legislatures in 
fntnre, and the present members of the Legislatores to 
tender their resiguatlon ; . . 

And tbit Congress calls upon the nation to wnccntiato 
its attention upon the eoiistroetive programme of the 
Congrees and anthorUes the All-India Coogress Com- 
toltlee, whenever it deems fit, to launch a programme of 
tiell disobedience. Including non-payment m taie^ 
whether in selected areas or otherwise, and nadec sneli 
lifegusxis Bi it may consider necessary, 



Ms. MAHOMED ALI JINNAH 
Mr Gandhi is indispensableto tlie national youlbs 
to consider tbe Lahore decision as premafore. - 
“ India stands ' to gain by negofislioos more than 
br toy ether action, tiolent or uon-violeot. - 
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' Sport 


CEICKET IN B05IBAY 
TliE SrORTSJiAN of Bombay in fbo eow8« of 
aai e-Ktorial in its Special Qua'IrflngnUr Nnmber 
gives an account of Ae origin and progieaa of 
cricket tke Presidency of Bombay. We give below 
a BUDimary of tbe same : — 

• Ciieket came to India as long ago aa ibe 
eigblies of tbe IPth ceotury. It will be difScaU 
to deteimine tbe exact jeai or tbe decade, bat 
old records state of a Calcutta Cricket Clnb 
cballengiog Bareackpove and Ilum-D«m in 1T92. 
Similarly in 1827 a full military team engaged tbe 
Island of Bombay in a battle of tbe nlHow. lliese 
records are, boiveTer, scanty but it seems certain 
that tbe military played no tncoospicnons part in 
its introductioo in India. > » » » 

In eriket among tbe Parsis received a 
stimulant tbrougli the beaevoleut efforts of Mr. 

S. 5. Bengalee who in bis great lore of tbe sport, 
offered prizes fur competition games. Tea years 
later, Mr. A. B. Patel, nbo bad started tbe Parsi 
Ciiket Club was obis to atesnge a match with tbe 
Bombay Oymkbaua, that being the first match Ae 
Bombay Cfymkbana played with aa ladian team. 

Tbe same year, tbe Hindus, rrbo bad been 
erinclng interest in the game, started a club 
tailed tbe Hindu Cricket Club. Tbe mainstay of 
tbe Clob were a few students studying in tbe 
Elphlustooe High School. This Club existed ftoni 
1878 to 189-1 when it was absorbed in P. J. 
lUndn Gymkhana. 

While Hindu cricketers were trying to get on' 
with the game, the Parsis had established a sort 
of reputation and arranged annual fixtures wiA lha 
Bombay Gymkhana and in 1878 contemplated 
a tour to England. - This, however, did not 
materialise owing to an unfortunate misunderstand' 
bg between Mr. A. M. Palia and Mr, K. N. 
KAraji who had planned the idea. But Ae seeds 
yhicl, were engendered came to fruitioa in 18S5 
when th.e first Pars! team, thanks to Ae zeal of 


HR B. If. Banin,' cros'crf the sea to balaaefr 
at^ength widi'the cricketers < in KngTand. - 
Hiese tours to England bad helped to create an 
Riding interest la the game in India, ■Hliich began 
ttf lake it seriously In tbe real spirit. Hindus and 
Hnslims, who had not 8o far evinced keen desire 
ttf liandio tbe willow began to practise tbe game 
and the Hiadw Cricket Club started by eome 
atudeots of tlio Elpbinstone High School sprang 
jpto existence. But a great fillip was given to 
cricket by Lord Harris, who, during bis Governor- 
ship of tbe Bombay I’rosidency, did not allow any 
opportunity to miss to give -incitemeut of this 
pastime. In l88o the Parsis hnd started the 
farsi Gymkhana and erected a pavilion on the 
■yiarineVmw injfiiian. 'Wa grnt>wu hw/jofrea. V!:. 
the Uiodn Cricket Club, who set about the task 
of collecting fundr to buid a Gymkhana of Ibeh 
owo. The Club which existed from 1878 to 1894 
was an iofioeDlial body and having draws good 
cricketers fiom the Hindu fold, they were able to 
have a match with tbe Bombay Oymkbaha is 
1889 to be followed with a match with Pooaa 
Gymkhana two years later. Tbe Mnslirai who 
were also marching with the times and had taken 
to cricket, were lucky enough to secure a plot of 
ground for themselves on the Marine Hues. This 
added zest to the Hlnilu Cricket Club which began 
earoesliy to collect funds in 1892. * ‘ * 

The tepresentalWfc matches which were played 
till 1911 between the Presidency, Parsi and 
Hindu teams were converted into tbe Qaadran- 
gular Tournament when the WusHuis entered Ae 
lists. Being new to the fray they were not able 
to abow off well for a long time, says tbe writer, 
but wiA the asaistance of outsiders Aey have 
begun to give a fight. TTieir victory in 1924 
tournament when they annexed the championship 
has yet to bo repeated but their performances 
entail them to a good place in Indian Cricket. 

So for the Hindus and Presidency have annexed 
the championship iout times, the Parsis thrice, 
and Muslims once. . ... 
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SRI SARADA VIDYALAYA , 
ilri. R. S. Subbalakahmi, General SecreUiy 
Sri Sarada Ladies’ Union, Triplicane, rrrites: — 
The SaraHba \"dyalaya was started in July 
1028, la response to the expressed titles ol a 
nnmber of applicants who eotild not get the re- 



Mbs. R. 6. feUBDALtKfiUiU 
quire edncational facilities in other exialiDg ioati- 
tntions for women in Sladras or eTsewhero ■ owing 
to their being past the age of admission into such 
institutions. ' - 

Such applicaaU were either widows oxer 18 
years of age er married women abandoned by 
their husbands or left absolutely helpless & eag^ 
to stand on their own legs by honest work ■« 
teachers of the young or nurses of the i'ck A for 
which some such hal!-mark ns the GoremmeiH 
technical examination diploma as “TVained 
Teacher”, or as “ QnaViBed Mmse” is essenUal 
Under the existing conditions of these professions. 


Started on a modest scale to provide such 
combined facilities for the mufassil applicants, the 
institution had gradually expand to accommodate 
76 boarders & 80 day-scholars (from the lladras 
city itselQ at present, and consequence the home 
had to frequently shift to bigger and bigger 
bniMings, .nnd at present, the home at No. 78, 
Big Sheet, Triplicane, having been found quite 
inadequate had to overdiW into another buldmg 
elose-hy, the rents for these being Rs. 150 
and Rs. r*rt pet timmli respectively and as even 
these are founi inuifficieiit for the neeiis, it will 
be necessary to shift the whole iostittition, to s 
more commodious single Imlldtog-preferably in or 
near ifyhpore befoie nest July. 

As it is necessary in the best interests of this 
iaslitutioo, if it is to be of a permanent nature, 
that it sbouM hate a boma of its own, which at a 
modest eoTiputaiion, will cost about Rs. l.OiXOiiO 
and as half of tnis amount will have to bo fiinud 
before applying to the Government for tlia Ollier 
half as grant, I have ventured to appeal to the 
generous public who ought really to be the patrons 
ofsnch iosfitotiooa of public utility, do help to 
make this self-supporting, by contributing Iheir 
mites, however little they may be. in a spirit of 
hearty goodwill and sympathy. 


THE PniLOSOPHfCAL CONGRESS 
The fifth 'session of the Indian Philnsnphical 
Congress was held nt Lahore on the iBth December, 
ft wiia opened hr the linn. Mr. Manohar Lai, 
Minister nf IMneafion, Punjab. 

Dr. W. .S. Tlrqnliart, Vice-Dhancellor, Calcutta 
Ui.!reriity wlin presided user the Congress said : — 

I const.ler that religlnn shauM In lis'own risbts Ce 
rei!Br.lci< a« a sniUble criterion of the worth of pMlo- 
aonlcal ft*®* * ph»o«pV f»'l* to 

aatisfv religions re^ntremenM, we ehonld not bo content 
Id ahaiidon the religious test but should be read/ to ask 
wbeilier the philosophical coBCcpilon does not require 
modlGcatioii,i»st befsnseofthH failure » satisfy religions 
jieeda. _ . 

Df. (Jrqnhart urged the application of philosophy _ 
to some of the problem-s of the tinte like the youth 
movement and said that political leaders might 

b* greatly beueCied by the application of philo* 

'sophical principles to their idcalj. 
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A Literary Revival in South India 

BY 

AfR. J. C. MOLOiVV, I.C.S. CRtd). 

an example) of my acquaintance spoke, even 
among ihemselv'M,^ in English, on matters of 
importance; their serious reading was of 
books wrUten in English; if they offered 
serious writing to the world, they offered it in 
English; even their daily newspapers they 
read in English. Msny Tamils who spoke 
and wrote English quite as fluently as I did 
seemed to find much greater difficulty than I 
found in rtadlng ordinary cursive Tamil script. 
One particular instance 1 recall with amuse- 
ment, as it illustrates in more ways than one 
the present lowly state of the Tamil tongue, I 
bad received a Tamil letter: most of it was 
plain sailing, but at one word, and that an 
essential word, I stut k. I asked the assist- 
ance of a Tamil friend who happened to caff 
on me; and I iound that for him the whole 
letter, which I had read easily enough, meant 
nothing more than a succession of undec/pher- 
able scratches and scrawls. That was inter- 
esting. Equally interesting was the parti- 
' cular w^rd. which I at lastdeciphered as suss^. 
No Tamil whom 1 asked, and I asked a good 
. ' jia. J. c. JIOLOXY many, could give me the English equivalent 

Dfelect Iheir molhtr. ImeM,. TM. iirgka of iM-i slrange vocable : .aoddml,- K.daOTed 

is indnbilable ; most educated Tamil* (to taU on rue that the writer was speaking about mi. 


I N my Book OF South INT3IA, l lamented 
the fact that the people of South India 





Is (hire no genuine Tamil word for ihis ever]-. 
day article i It would never occur to me to 
mite mu in an English letter, ititvished to 
speak aboul bottle. 

I donbt 11 there can ever he a healthy 
naOonal spirit in a people that neglect, iu „„„ 

tang language, people ,„„„g , 

ms bom, the people among whom I now live, 
eally were and are no better educated than 

the people of the Indian eillage,. 

fhaftfeTd'" '“t tleielcwitted 

than the Ind, an. Bn, the English rustic take, 

T“'te Intel], gen, , , 

questionsol the day, because ,! 

are put before him , 'l“estioo, 

is his own, Thereiss'L'ed "*”'®' 

«et.t. unrea,,eve: :S 7-''""=">-"“- 

raeeHog in Madras City, or in 

towns of the Madras mofussil a 

lawyer,, journalise,, and thl' ht"™'’" 
Bather, and addres, speeche, "*■ 

m a tongue ivholly unintellidhi ."tether 

•and, who, e political desires tl', 

Interpret. How many of the 

snuie India’’, 

actress a mstic audience n .r^"* 
mth any acceptance I ,h,'" f «"'ae»la, 

■rent Indian " .. Iteard an emi. 

a village audience ■ and ? ’‘’'''1' t» 

thought occurred to T ‘ '“tened, the 
" translated ” quite as well „ Ita'-' 

was dead, and the audience’'",^ T'““‘"e 
i on the other hand , " ”n. 

half-educated old Deputy Coh^’'' '""'‘'o 
village audience - „n '“'P a 

■ hacan^n which h'!, 

smack of the soil about iL *''' 'eal 

h ^Ito lamrs answer to a for,' 

r Psnallybla„.cnl ,he fore,!!"? "'P'”"* 
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which ha, forced English on him a, a condi- 
tion of worldly advancement, occasionally a 
™did avowal that there I, very little written 
in Tamd which interest, him, which he finds 
wort reading There is, I imagine, a measnre 
of truth in both evcces ; it is the second 
exensethatiwish to consider. 

There is, no doubt, a great literature in 
TantUi bo, i, is, I fannj.. n/,/ literalure. 
And It „ an arfcclalion tn pretend that the 
average man of llie present day is s-itally inter- 
nsled by the thought, orallracled by the liter- 
nty style, of men who died hundred, of years 
before hi, own birth, A friend of R, L. 

meetiorr mT" c’’™''''" th?“s” u “”5 •«rl«”e 

i; H 

TfV ’'^^o‘^'l«’tere.wnablywell, 

ic lewhtcliher readers saw nboul ihetn, 
languape wlilcli ihcy 
i tlieir everyday IboughK 

h>U,peare wrole superbly ofa life dead and 
L7t’ scarcely Intellielblc 

lerni die chiss Englishman of the Jalter 
century. What such man 

^ Tl* jloflop BiMoo liilMing’ ro«f* of gold 

understood that Shake- 
oZ r a Much of the 

kin f**. I suspect, deals with 

the^' sprites, beings In which 

- a ‘nary nian has now little belief 
little Interest; much Is 
WfhirAHftKt * comparison with 

^'W^'’p7«andButler’sv4«<7/f»a£r 
j ^ ^®3dings. I recall a Tamil verse which 


,ts usually blame of the forp* * ^^ptoach j,,- ■ ^ I recall a Tamil verse whic 
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But tlicy, tte tniljr who, 

Wbu knew »nd recognise 


IVhcrc dwells tlie Sbepberd ot Uie Worlds will ne’er 
To ftn^ visible sbrine, 

As titougb It were divine, 

Deign to rstsc bands o( wonbip or of p»/er. 

But would lliis thought appeal very greatly 
to a schoolboy ? For a genuine revival, Tamil, 
I think, needs to create a literature, especially 
a humble fiction, which describes life as it is 
lived to-day. I do not think that a wise 
teacher in England would ta-day attempt to 
awaken a boy to an appreciation of the 
beauties of English through the mediuca of 
The Faerie Queene or Rtuselas. 

So much for matter. What are the essen- 
tials of a good style In any language? I should 
say naturalness and clearness. The mbtake 
of the modern writer of the South fudian 
vernaculars is that he fixes his attention on the 
style of some old master, and strives to imitate 
that style, quite oblivious of the fact that his 
own natural method of expression may be 
totally different. The result sometimes is 
curious, and amusing. I had occasion to 
issue a lengthy official order for the guidance 
of a number of persons unacquainted with 
English. I wrote my order, and gave it for 
translation to a Telugu lilerateur. That the 
translation conveyed little to me was under- 
standable enough, for my knowledge of 
Tt?rcigci Vs scanty. ScA \ ieviseA akesA. ^ 
gave the Telugu version to a Teleguwho 
spoke and read English quite ^vell, and I 
asked him to make an English translation for 
my use. After half a day’s toil, he gave up 
the task as hopeless : the Telugu draft convey- 
ed no idea to his mind which he could express 
either in English or in Telugu. I gave him 


my English draft, which he found readily 
understandable, and besought him to prepare 
a Telugu version intelligible to the ordinary 
Telugu “ of ordinary sense and understand- 
ing". He did so, but witii some demur. He 
seemed to think it a refiection on his literary 
attainments that the ordinary man should 
unilerstand what be wrote. 

I do not assert that bald naturalness and 
bald clearness are the be all and end all of a 
good literary style, but they are a very good 
foundation fora good style. Especially clear- 
ness. Mr. Gladstone’s Jiving speech thrilled 
thousands, but his printed speeches are now 
unread and unreadable. For Kir. Gladstone 
was naturally Incapable of saying an'JtJUng 
dearly. Mr. T. M. Healy cites some amusing 
instances of this peculiarity. Mr. Gladstone 
was watching a thought-reading in the 
smoking room of the House of Commons, 
when the performer asMed " have you a five- 
pound note, Sir?" Mr. Gladstone, in his deep- 
toned voice, replied, " I presume that as First 
Lord of the Treasury. I should admit posses- 
sion ol such an article." But what on earth 
did he mean ? Had he got a five-pound note, 
or had he not? Why not say "yes” or 
"no?” 

If a man speaks naturally, and can speak 
clearly, in glowing words and in superbly 
balanced sentences, he is wise, so to speak. 

Uiaa andieiiciiof rich persons^ 
"ifyou agree that the unequal distribution of 
wealth causes much suffering, it is your duty 
to give some of your superfluous wealth to « 
the poor,” what I have said is clear, but banal, 
Ruskin has said the same thing in the great 
peroration to Unta This Last, and said it just 
as clearly ; but the beauty of Ruskin’s phrasing 
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tenders the passage immortal. Did I try to 
speak like Ruskin, I should certainly not 
speak clearly, and almost certainly should 
speak absurdly. 

Style should be appropriate to the matter 
with which it deals. The great Herbert 
Spencer, it is related, once demanded a 
modicum of alcohol to restore the periodicity 
of his somniferous 'functions ”. This is an 
entirely inappropriate, and therefore an 
entirely bad, way of asking for a whisky 
and soda before going to bed. Nowhere is 
this "appropriateness” so essential as in the 
speech which a writer of fiction attributes to 
the characters of his story. Recently, I read 
a novel written by a Tamil author, and dealing 
with the life of the South Indian villages. 
The narrative was charming ; but what could 
be said of the dialogue/' Here is a toddy 
shopkeeper speaking ; “ the system is the 
source of the evil, and the individual is but a 
tainor wheel which goes buzzing blindly 
round the major”. Do toddy shopkeepers 
speak like this f And what is the vieanins 
of a minor wheel buzzing round a major; 
what understandable image do the words call 
up? 


There is a measure of excuse for this writ 
e wrote in English, a foreign tongue. I 
so remarkable is the linguistic ability of 
i»outh Indian that “a foieign longue” i 

scarcely sufficient excuse: I have a suspic 

that the author writing in his own ton, 
“Jght not have done much better, that 
amd was not awakened to the percept 
of a simple literary truth. I admit tbai 
swned in good company. Jude Fawley 
protagonist of Hardy's famous novel Jude i 
Obscure, U described as a working sto 


mason, born and educated in a village a few 
miles from the village wheie I now live. He 
visits Oxford, and thus addresses himself to 
a Iriend ; “ there is more going on tlian 
meets the eye af a man walking through the 
streets. It is a unique centre of thought and 
religion — the intellectual and spiritual granary 
of the country. All that silence and absence 
of goings-on is tlie stillness of infinite motion.’ 
With all respect to the great Thomas Hardy, 
this is unadulterated rubbish : there is only 
one natural word in the passage, the half 
slang word " goings-on 

I sum up my argument thus: I do not 
think that the plea for the literary revival ol 
the southern vernaculars is a mere literary 
whim. Ido not see how a nation can live, if 
thought about the nation's dtfe is to be the 
exeJurIve preserve of the few who can ex*_ 
press their thought in an alien tengue. I 
believe that a literary revival Is only possible 
by an adapution of the language of to-day to 
literary uses, not by an artificial imitation of 
a diction thkt has had its day.' And, the 
language of to-day, however purified in a 
literary sense, must be applied to the facts 
and thoughts of to-day; mythology and 
metaph3rsics have lost much of their appeal 
to the modern reader. I do not suggest that 
South ladia should turn its back on the use 
of English; it is foolish to refuse, to throw 
away, any intellectual acquirement. But I 
do not think that a man will ever use a foreign 
language really well, that his thought will 
ever be solidly founded and coherent, until 
he uses perfectly (within the limits of reason) 
his mother longue. . ' 



Indians on Ceylon Plantations 

uV 

St. NIHAI- SINGH 


fifteen luonllis or more prominent publi- 
JL’ cists in Ceylon have been openly aUlinj 
from tbo platform and in tlie press tfiat Indians on 
Ceylon plantations live in conditions of semi- 
sUrery. Statements to tise same efTert bare been 
repeated in tlie Ceylon Legislatire Council. TIjcy 
relate to 739, 31G of our people — men^ women and 
cbildren. 

■ The gravity of Ibe issues raised is apparent on 
tbe surface. If there is any substance in these 
statements — and these statements as I slall show 
stand Qoconiradicted — tbree*qnarter8 of a million 
of our people lire in conditions so degraded as to 
compel erery Indian worthy the name to bang 
his head in shame. 

According to Ceylonese M. L. C.'s, Indian 
labourers upon Ceylon plantations do not eomo 
Into the Island of their own accord, but are 
brought there! They are measured ; their thumb 
prints are taken their parents’ names and the 
names of their Tillages are noted ; and they come 
under the ooti&eof the Controller of Indian ImmU 
grant Labour— an official of the Ceylon Got* 
ernment— much as a prisoner is watched by the 
jail warders. 

Once the Indian labourers enter their place of 
abode upon the plantations they come under (he 
“Estate Law." They become, in other words, 
prisoners, to all intents and purposes. 

Without the express permission or at least the 
tacit consent — of the superintendent of (he estate 
be that superintendent British or Sinhalese — oo 
outsider can visit the Indian Labourers. The 
plantation being private property, the soperinten* 
dent may expel relations and friends calling upon 
Indian labourers and forbid Itiem to come again. 
The labourers hare no redress. 

No agent of labour union dare enter an estate 
to organise the labourers Into trades unions. No 


union, at any rale, has been formed. ITie labou- 
rers aio living In tbe hollow of the planters’ hands 
and are, therefore, completely disorganised units. 
Tlieir roasters are, on the contraiy, strongly 
organised in assoclatiooi, both district and central. 

Statements to this effect, though made time and 
again in the Legislative Council, have been left 
noehalleoged. No one in authority in Ceylon has 
made the least attempt to deny the accuracy of 
the charges. 'I'he facts in this connection must be 
noted. 

(1) TIio official bloe sat mute in tlio LegU- 
C»iuo\ wVfte irtateiDTirts lespertiog Indian 
semi-slavery were made, again and again, 
from the door of tbe Chamber. Immediately 
prior to the eommeneement of the debate 
on the Loooughmore Commission Reforms, in the 
course of which thei-e charges were flung on 
740,000 Indians, the Colonial Secretary, ->or the 
chief executive officer of the Ceylon Gcrernment— 
bad declared that tbe official would .take part in 
tbe debate only “ in so far as may be necessary 
for tbe purpose of removing any misapprehensions 
on points of fact." 

That official, or one or another of Lis colleagues 
rose from time to time to challenge, contradict or 
correct statements made concerning many matters. 
On not a single occasion, however, did he or any 
of his celleagnes open their mouths in protest 
when allegations as to Indian semi-slaveiy were 
made by Siuhalese M.L.C.’s. 

Is their silence on this subject to be construed 
as implying that no misapprehension existed in 
regard to it, aod that, in reality, the aliegations 
true ? . - - 

(2) Hie present Governor of Ceylon (Sir ITer* 
hert Stanley) has shown a commendable alacrity 
in dissociating himself from statements of a mis- 
leading or oUchierona character. Only -a few 
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montlis back be made ao opportunity, at a public 
lunction, to condemn references wbicb be con- 
sidered to be of an offensire character emanating 
from a BcitUb planter in a letter printed Jo a 
Colombo newspaper, Bcltisb-owncd and British- 
edited. 

This Briton bad asserted that “ a certain class 
of Ceylonese should not bo permitted to use the 
wards in a governraent hospital in Nuwara Kliya 
(Ceylon's Hill saoitorium) supposed to be reserved 
for Europeans, becanse “ of tbeir customs, habits, 
tod want of cleanlines " Should “ it be laid down 
that the wards were open for admission of 
Ceylonese," he declared, Eucopeaus would have 
to stop using them as they would sooo be ta a 
verminous stato. 

Sir Herbert diiaoeiated “ liiniself completely 
from " these remarks. In clear-ent terms he 
declared that be was “ net In aoy way in aym- 
pathy or agteement with the contents of the 
letter." Alt honour to him 1 
In respect of the itatemeoU made regarding 
Indian temhsUvery in Ceylon, HU Excellency 
has, however, chosen to refrain from Usuing any 
protest, Only one inference can be drawn from 
. this studied silence, especially in view of the fad 
that circumstantial evidence appears to conSrinthe 
charges. 

So fst as 1 can see, no one in India has taken 
the alighteat noUce of these sUtemenls. Not a 
single ^neatioB, so far as 1 know, has been put in 
the Indian Legislative Assembly to ascerUio their 
accuracy or otherwise j nor have aoy of our 
editors drawn the attention of their readers to 
i!dw nreffer. 

That so large a number of our people sbouM 
e so openly stigmatised as semi slaves yet, so 
far as I know no one has troubled even to enquire 
'"bethet there U any ground for inch assertion. 

I know that our people are, at the moment, 
*** •trosgle to win control over Indian 
affami. This malUr has, therefore, been over- 


looked. In another circumstance the oft-repeated 
aasertion by Sinhalese publicists that the balk of 
Indians in Ceylon live and work in conditions of 
semi-slaTery would have immediately roused 
resentment in oar people 5 and if, upon investiga- 
tion, they had found that such semi-slavery actu- 
ally existed, they would have promptly taken 
ateps to put an end to it immediately. 

Absorption in matters pertaining to Indian 
Dominionhood may explain the indifference that 
our people — and Ihe Government of India— have 
BO far ahown in respect of a matter involvbg 
the serfdom of three-quarters of a million of 
lodiaos: it cannot, however, serve to extenuate, 
much less to excuse, such iodiffeience. Further 
apathy vrill be nothing short of etiminal : for each 
semi-slavery is beiog used as an excuse for' dis- 
crimination agsiiist Ceylon Indians in respect of 
the franchise. 

The matter U not, in other words, of mere 
ecaderoic interest. The political factor Las invested 
it with ao urgency that Indians— and the Govern* 
ment of India— can ignore at their peril. 

There is ao irredncible minimum' upon which 
our Government thonld bslst. It* must demand 
the removal of: 

(1) every requirement of a hamillatii^ character- 

(2) every limitation in the matter of personal 
liberty from which Indians on Ceylon plantations 
— and they alone — suffer. 

In the first category fall, for instance, such 
matters as measurements and thumb prints. These 
requirements are associated with criminals and 
prisoners. 'I'liey must be removed — wbatever tbe 
difficulties tbal stand in tbe way. 

AVIiile these are matters more or less of 
seutiment— individual and national dignity— tbe 
limitations npon personal freedom from wbicb 
Indians on Ceylon plantations — and they alone in 
Ceylon — suffer affect them materially as well as 
morally. A clean Bwerpmnst be msde of these 
restrictions. . 
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A decliTsUon of ft general nature ViU not bo 
whliont lome me ; but if oar people are to be Hfled 
out ol semi-slarerj, it mist be laid down speeificall/ 
that the quarters or “ lines" in which Indians liro 
upon Cejrlon plantations are accessible to persona, 
of whatever race or religion, and partieolarly to 
(a) Ilindu or Bnddhist priests, ministers of the 
gospel or missiocers, who wish to go there to 
expound the doctrines of their faith ; 

(i) welfare worker, comparable to alnm visitors 
in ^VeateTn titles, who wish to show Indian meo 
and women bow to lire so as to make thrir lot 
more bearable : 

(o) persons who wish to go there to teach adnlts 
or children bow to read and write ; 

(<I) Agents of labour unions or co-operative 
Boeietiea who wish to organise the radian tsbonr- 
era into an association of aQ 7 descriptioa ealculated 
to be for their betterment; or haring oigaaised 
aneh an association are compelled hj btislnesa to 
visit them; 

(<) candidates for election and their agents, who 
wish to explain to our people the political plat- 
forms upon which the; are seeklog election ; 


(/) salesmen who wish to sell them their 
wares ; and 

{g) friends or relations from a neighbocring 
estate or a near-bj Tillaga or town, who may wish 
to drop in to visit him after working hours and 
perchance stop for a meal. 

Tliere should also be specific prorision to the effect 
that any labourer is complete master of his leisure ; 
that he ean go away from the “ line" and even 
the estate at will, without permi-ision from any 
penoa—Kaiigai/y (inperrisor) or snperintendeot. 

Statutory prorision is particularly necessary, at 
this juncture, to protect the Indiaa labourers on 
Ceylon estates in respect of freedom to exercise 
such political rights sod pririleges ns they may 
enjoy. They should be able to demand, of right, 
reasonable time off from their work to register 
Iheinselrea as voters and go to the polls and vote. 
Any attempt to prevent tbe exercise of the vote or 
dictation as to the use to be made of tbe rote 
should ho puatshablo by imprisonment, wltliout 
the option of a tine. 

Tlicso siiggestloos arc put forward tentatively, 
llicy may need t<> be revised and snpplemeated, 


MARRIAGE IN AMERICA 

Bv Mr. V. B. METTA 


M ISS KATHERINE MAYO, in Iter MOTHER 
iNDtA, laid b.are before the world the 
worst aspects of Indian social life, and then pro- 
ceeded to argue that a people who could have 
snch grave defects in their social oiganisslion 
cannot possibly be said to be fit for self-govcm- 
ment. Now If that Is true, can it not be swA 
with equal truth that America is also not fit for 
self-government, because the defects in her social 
organisation are at least as grave as those of 
India? A study of a recent survey conducted by 
two members of the staff of the Rnssell Sage 


Foundation c.alled “ Our Marri.ige Laws And 
TTow TliOy Are Adiniiiistered ’’ will give us sup- 
port to our coRlention. Indians, along wiih other 
Oriental nations, regard marriage ns somelliiag 
sacred.' But the Americans do not. Accordieg 
to an old English sn} log: ‘'Marriages are made 
la heaven"’, but ft penrsal of that report shows 
that in America marriages are made not in 
heaven but very mneli on this earth — if not 
below it ' 

From the report we gather that each .State ont , 
of the 48 States of the Upmp ha* its pwp pode of 
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maniags laws. It is not clifficult to perceiTfi 
what confosioD, injastice, anil abuse sneh a state 
of afFaire is bound to cause. The reasons for 
this hewiMering rariet/ of marriage laws in the 
United States are historical. Till 1800 people 
in Alabama lived without taws and withont the 
right of matrimony. For years the sezea had 
been in the habit of pairing off together with the 
mnfnal promise of regular marriage whoa ministers 
and msgislrates slionld mahe their appearance. 

A good de.tl of the irregularity of those timea still 
lurvivcs in the State. In New England, there ia 
mostly English iaw. In some of the Slates, the 
settlers from the Latin countries have influenced 
the laws, with tlie result that tlie marriage age in 
those Stales is low. The common law marriage— 
in which the living together of a man and woman 
under a mere lecrei agreement cooiUtutes mar* 
’^*S*”^* •I'll l*'Stl in New York, Now .Teriey 
and 23 other States. 

The investigators of the l{n«tcll Sage Fonnda* 
lion point out in tlioir report that in 1927, tUero 
were 7n0,0f)0 elitlJ marriages (the brides being 
under 1C years of s|e)i and eleven States, Maine, 
IlfiMe Island, New Jersey, Florida, Unisiaoa, 
Maryland, Mississipi, Tennessee, YYsgima, 
Colorsdo, snd Iilsho — aclnally permit of marriages 
of girls under 12 years. The resnlls of snch 
mirrisgea are the physical break-down of the bride, 
and the economic hreaUoan of the. hnsbaml if he 
Is loo yonng to support a household— or Incom- 
patibility if he Is too old. 


groom need appear. In others, even that is not 
necessary : it is sent by post. Tlie license-clerk 
is generally a political appointee, and so in order 
to get friends for his party he pleases the tnariying 
couple. Ills pay sometimes depends upon the fees 
he receives : and therefore it is to his advantage 
to wink at evasions of the law. In certain States, 
these clerks were discovered to be issuiog licenses 
in blank for the eonreoience of their patrons, 
llnsnpported statemeotg of age are accepted. 
Where witnesses are required, any chance 
person is got np. If one license-clerk refuses 
to issne the license, the manyiog conple try 
another; and if all clerks in that State 
refuse, they cross the border ned get the 
license in the adjoining State. All over the 
country, there are msiriage-Tnarket towns which 
make a regular business of runaway marriages. 
In each of these towns (there are bO such towns 
in the United Slates) the Coromerelal Cnpid" 
conducts business on most efficient lines. One 
advertises on ilrcel cars " Mtirry yon In two 
miautes'*: another uses on blotters the following 
words 

“ When yon gn through this to« n, do not fail to 
sec the- Great White Way Mnrrung Parlours. 
Y'ou will he welcomed any hour of the day or 
night, any ilaj In the year, ilou’t miss the chance 
of your life.” 

Tliere are other and more poetical or humorous 
ways ofadvortUing also used by these Commorcinl 
Cupids. 


Case* are reported of girU of 12 marrying in guards on cert-rin tralus going into 

one Sute thelaiher offl girl in years oU and the these raarriagemarket towns are taught to signai 

I'Mrfeetive lirMrgroom 49 years old were each **** of grooms and brides they have 

IprenWd.y, in gaol, the one for allompHt.g to 5" »'■« P^y of marryiog 

sell Lis daughter for S 10(1 and the other for "P t'meouplcs, liaslen them 

attempting to hny her. t** fhc licenso clerk, and then to the parlicnlar 

joaticc or parson who has promised to split the 



Education in a Canadian Province 

' ‘ ‘(AN OUTLINE OF EDUCATION IN SASKATCHEWAN) 

Bv Hon. Mr. S. J, LATTA, 

tif A^9irs, Farw^rfy JliHH/fr of Kthmlha. 


T>IE CEfARTMEST Of EDECATIOS. 

^ I 'HE Deparfment of Education Ju SaskatcIiA- 
* waa is one of tlie biaociica of tlio GoTOra- 
mentoftlie Prorinee and ia in cliarge of the 



Minister of Edncation, n ho is s member of (he 
OoTernmeDt. Its policies are determined bf the 
Minister in confercace with his collengnes in the 
Goremment, Since Ssskatchowan attained (be 
status of a province in 1005 there have been nie- 
ceasively five Ministers of Education, nV.Hon. J. A. 

• Calder.IIon. "Waller Sco(t, Ilon.W.Sf. Martin, llba. 
8. J. Latta and Hon. J. G. Gardiner, the Premier 
of the Province ot Saskatchewan, and the present 
Head of the Department. For the sake of elS* 
ciencj and for the convenience of the pnblie, the 
department is divided into blanches., the chief 
of wiiich are : — (1) The Pegislrar's branch, 
which deals .with the details of departmental 
examinations, normal school entrance, crttJfica- 
11 


tioa of teachers and allied matters : (2) the 
Chief Inspector's branch, a-hicli supervises the 
activities of the inspectoral staff and (3) the School 
Organization branch which deals with all matters 
concerned with the ngaoizatron of near school 
districts, school locations, registration of deben- 
tiires, interpretation of school law and kindred 
Tnattera. Some of these branches are referred to 
more full/ below. 

TUB OROANIZATIOS OF SCftOOI- DISTRICTS 

The Sashntebewan school s/stem is subject 
to the ver/ dlfinite llmftstions of all s/items 
established in sparsel/ settled agrienltursl 
eommunitJes. Sevent/.fivo per cent. «f, the 
population live* in mial districts, Seleols are 
eoniparalivel/ far apart— four, five, six and more 
miles, dependiog upon the sattire of the lattle- 
meot The DmJoritj of the ehildr/n of upwaidi 
of 4,270 rural schools have geoerall/ long dis- 
tance, to travel to school. Uiga of diffecent kinds, 
ponies, bic/cles, automobiles and canoes are 
variously pvesied into service. ^YLen the Jfoith- 
AYest Territories were originally surveyed, it was 
impossible to determine the school areas and to 
divide (he province into districts of approximately 
equal ssseasable value, because ol the tremen- 
doas variation in the prodociive value of land 
even within comparatively ahert distances. Ex- 
perience of leltlement and cultivatioa were oeces- 
saty* before school district orgSDizatioo could lake 
place. . ! • ■ . ■ 

AVlierever there existed a sclllenient with- ten 
children hetween the ages of fire and sixteen, 
the law provided the maebloeT/ for establlshisg a 
school district and operating a school. For the 
purpose of taxation, an area of ftiirty-six or fewer 
square piiles eonveuiently adjacent to the setlle. 
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menlwas erecteJ into a icLool district. With 
the development of the province, rural diatrieta 
have progressed to village, town, or city dislricu 
to the number of 475 while the intervening apaeea 
have been incorporated into ichool districts of Iho 
most varied size, shape and assessable value to Iho 
total number of 477G. Statistics, that will be 
liven snhseiinenlly, will show that the rapidity 
of settlement has been witboul parallel as far 
as Anglo-Sazon political units .,e concerned 
and the provision of edneation facilities b„ been 
a task of unique proportions. At one time, and 
for a considerable period, schools were bein- 
eatab .shed at the rate of one a day. riftyaeven 
new districts were created last year. 

To cop. will, He i.„„,ieg iolco.Hj ot .elllo. 

aWel, Tl„,, diffiee,, 

n' ld ■''■"“I* 

er Cl a in a.K.alt pio.„, J.,., i,, 

object So .lew, 

oanuticn toe the childteo, .|| p„,ie, 

■'» .'-Wfor ooJ 

nooicip.I cooocil e;U.t,'°“j||’ *'’'™ “o 

Siclrict ThU gi.ee *'''"<'1 

■bo q.e.ti.o, „a i'[ He '“'•TO'" oo 
proceed to elect it * ** favourable, 

ootorolHlo. H, The ai.lrict, 

rawning the requisite documents i. «i 
legally established by tl.e n. . 

»™tr: r- 

y u the chndren to an adjoining school „a 


th« expense flf such conveyance may he .provided 
out ofthn funds of Iho district. Provision is also 
made for eitahlished disirictf, where the number 
of children does not warrant the operation of a 
•choc!. In such cases, where the cliDdron are 
conveyed to an adjoining school, the OevemmeBt 
pays^ one-thinl of the cost of conveyance 
provided that this cost does not execeil the 
pant which would have been earned by the 
istfict had fbn school been in operation, 'lliere 
w also provision for the erection of “large” 
istricts (over thirty-six sections) for the purpose 
o conveying the children to a central school. 
Also by riie extension of tl.e bonndariea of two 
or more districts or parts of dittricis inch Urge 
dulrieU may he organized. In these, conveyance 
w eompnUory and to assist in the extra cost of 
operation the Ooremment assigns is addition to 
t « regular grant a special grsnt of ooo'third the 
co« of conreyaace. Tl.n character of the work 
dooe in such schools does not differ from the 
v^fular cnrriculura but owing to tho possibilUlM 
®f grading nod to ibe extremely regular attend- 
ance much Idler ediieattooal aervico is given. 
The largest of these districts, forty in number, ia 
aeventy-six nnd a half squaro miles and the 
amalleat thirty-six and a lialf square miles. The 
tax rate in inch districts, notwithstanding the 
epecial grant, is generally higher than In ordinary 
school districts. Tims it is evident that every 
possible provision consistent with modem re- 
quirements has been made in the school law 'for 
taking care of tho education of the children, and 
it la doubtful if any province can show' a larger 
percentage of its school population receiving 
education and tins notwithstanding the handicaps 
of distances, climate and pioneer conditions. 

Separate schools may be established within the 
boundaries of any district by a Protestant or 
Homan Catholic minority, but ns special privileges 
do not accompany them, except the privilege of 
ae^gatlon, little advantage has been taken 'of 
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tlie law. Only twentj-tLree Roman Catholic and 
eight Protestant separate schools have come into 
existence ont of a total of 4,776 districts. 

KINASetAL SUPPORT 

'The revenue of sciiool districts is mainlj 
received from taxation, Qovemment and iounicipal 
grants, and fees. Owing to conditions to which te- 
ferencQ has been made, the mill rate shows great 
differences .iiid varies from a low rate of two mills 
on the dollar to as high as thirty in rural districts. 
'The only etiualiaing agency is the Goverameot 
grant which amounts to roughly seveoleeo per 
cent, ofthc expenditure in rural schools, fourteen 
per cent, in urban schools and thirty per cenL in 
ht"h schools. The general tyiestvcn of tlte 
zation of cduealina on costa has been frequently 
debated, but tho difficulty of devising acceptablo 
methods of equalizatloo, under the preaeot units, 
has so far proved insurmountable. In high school 
districts, and these may be established by any 
town municipality under the provisions of the 
Secondary Education Act, a high school tax is 
levied separate from the public school-tax. 
Advantage has not been taken generally of the 
provisions of the Secondary Educacios Act, but 
elementary system, even in large mumci|iaritic8, 
have been extended into coeCinuation schools 
Under certain circumstances, which may maintain 
classes in all the grades of the secondaiy school. 
The high school rate vaiies iu different nranm- 
palities between a tninimain of 2'7 and a 
minimum of T^mills on the dollar. 'The total 
amount raised by taxation in 1927 was 
510,415,00 1.7;5 for public achoels and 5181,912, .50 
for Ugh schools. Ihe Utter arc the high schools 
organized under tlie Secondary Education Act 
and only nineteen are iu operation. The ncinal 
amount raised for high school purpoics unot 
known, since 321 districts have definitely organiz- 
ed continuation schools, which arc in effect high 
schools, and 1,556 other districts carrj'on some 
■ high school work. 


The method of obtaining the proceeds of taxes 
is laid down in the various municipal Acts. 
School districta in remote areas not municipally 
organized, appoint an assessor and collector and 
make their own levy. The system of Government 
grant is simple. All elementary schools receive a 
grant of 51.50 per teachiog day up to 210 
days in the calendar year. The rate of 
grant falls at the rate ol one cent, per day for 
each day (be school in actnal operation falls 
short of 165 days. A sliding scsio operates 
in the larger centres, e. g., town districts 
by which schools maintaiaiog between six and 
ten rooms in charge of separate teachers receive 
51-30 per teaching day per rcom, between 
eleven and twenty-five tnclnsiTe, 51.10, and over 
twenty-five, 90 cents, per teacUng day. AH 
coDtlnualioD tod high school rooms are paid a 
special grant of 53.00 per isaebiog day Is addi* 
lion to the regular grant. It is believed that these 
provbelsl grants for Secondary EdneatioD ue of 
»o amount without patnllcl ia Canada. The uext 
decade or two will probably sec greater provincial 
assistance to phases of education leading to home 
luaking and to agriculture together with special 
provision for physically and mrtitally under* 
privileged children. 

Trade and technical vcbi>uls au<l courses though 
desirable in the larger induslrial centres are not 
generally essential in the province. A period of 
Industrial expansion Las oodonbteJIy commenced 
but the demand for skilled labour Is mainly con* 
fined to the larger cities. 'There is hardly any 
limit, however, to the market for products 
«od it would seem wise for (be educational 
•ystem, in extending Its scope, to have regard to 
tlie wide opportnaities for the development of 
t{io products of the field, forest and mine, to fit 
oor boys and girls especially for success ia the 
Yocatioas allied with the great sources of national 
Yvealth. In other word?, public provision will 
be made for education in iccordtaee with the 
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delimtc needs of Ac greater number ol cbil- 
dren. 

■ Fees maj be charged for bigb school education 
as li’gb ns S2I1 per annum in the ease of llio 
cbildren of resident rate-payers and of S50 
pupil in tlie case of non-rssijcnt pupils. Tbis is 
a form of ca-operation in the msintensnee of what 
liarc come to be tery cxpensiTe ^ducaliottal insti- 
tutions. But there is ao reason why aay pupil 
iliould pay a fee ; the fee is uot compulsory and 
it is anticipated that only in the case ol school 
districts where the cost of higiier education is a 
real bunleo on the taxpayers will fees cfentnally 
be charged. It may he noted at tbis point that 
almost one-third of the total rcrenue of the pro- 
vincial Girernment is paid for the various educa- 
tional lenices under Government dirscftoos. 

The ehlcf source of Government revenue in 
wlitien to its cxpendilnre for education it Ao 
School Eands Fuad. New b.niUiogs are financed 
by Issues of dsbsowues. At iho close of 1027 
the school “ plaot" of the province was valued 
M S33.712,172.C53.01, with an outslandiog 
debenture Indehtedoesi <j{ 511 , 797 , 472 , 01 . 
■The xnrsl schools hsvo asseu of $12,500,000 
■*sA eetstaaiiog debentures ol $2,785,950,65 
T^eie figures Indie^e that vrithio the short historr 
of Ih-seducatioual system a large amount of new 
wea.«h la, leen created In this province, and 
that for educational puq.o.c, money has been 

Gcnsrously supplied. 

COCRSK OV aTl!llIE8. 
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academic diplomas for second and first class 
teachm, (c) matriculation and (r/) vocational 
edneatioo. The standards of proficiency for the 
two main courses, teachers and matriculation, are 
set by public departmental examiuations held 
annually in the month of June. 

Vocational day schools and evenlog schools 
have been developed at several of the larger high 
schools. 'Hie day vocational school emphasises 
commercial and home economics courses, tho 
evenisg school several types of industrial work. 

Tlie examination system in Saskatchewan has 
been reduced practically to its lowest tenns. A 
atandard of entrance to the high school grades is set 
by tbo Department by means of the annual grade 
Vin examination. In certain types of schools 
pupils are not Te(]uiTed to pass this examination 
but may bo recommended by the principal of tho 
school. Diplomas are issued on such recom* 
roendation. The teachers of the various schools 
act as prcaidiog esamioers at their own schools, 
the examination being condneted during the month 
of June, white the teachers are still on duty. Tbo 
answer papers of the candidates are examined by 
a hoard of sub-examiners chosen from the more 
successful leschers in the profession. 

UBliARlES 

Every echool in tho province is rc<^uircd to 
maiotaio a library consisting of books cbosen from 
an autborized Ijjt. Every school . is required to 
expend annually on hooks tho sum of $ 10 for 
each room in operation. At the end of 1927 
tbeso libraries contained upwards of ooe half 
■nillion books. 

ISSri-CTOHS OK bCIIOOLS 

Tbo province employs forty-six lospeclori of 
Bcbools each of whom has il<-!inilc headquarters 
and isrcspunsihln for tho intpi-ctioo and supervision 
of tbo acbools in bis divUlon. 'i'heir work is under 
tho dlreciion of the Chief Inspector ofScbools- 
The inspectors are civil servants appointed by tba 
illnliler aod ]>ald by tbc Government. Bubstantitl 
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a^loTrances are made for trarelling expeases. The 
'Chief lospeetor also lias the assistance of tiro 
Inspectors of High Schools whose duties inelado 
the inspection of continnation schools. Tiro 
special inspectors assist the inspector in charge of 
school district orgaoUalion in dealing with the 
more diScnlt cases arising in his branch. 

SASKATCriEWAit SYSTEII 

The Saskatchewan sjstem employs both a 
Deputy Minister and a Snperintendent, the former 
haring charge of the general administration 
of the educational system. The Superinteo' 
dent is responsible for the academic side 
of departmental work' and has charge of de* 
partmental examinations, conrses of stady 
for elementary, rocational and normal schools, 
departmental regnlations and tlio authorization 
of text and reference books. There is also an 
Educational Council, two of whom mnst be 
Roman Catholics, all appointed by the Lieutenant 
Gorernor in Council. All changes proposed 
roipeetiog the examining, licensing and grading 
of teachers, courses of study and text and re* 
fereace books are prepared by the Soperioleo* 
dent and submitted to this Council for discussion 
and report. The Sllalster may also refer matters 
to the Council end the Council may consider any 
qaestion concerning the Educational system and 
report to the Jlinlstei. 'lire powers of the 
Council are advisory only. 

TEACUtaS 

From, Septeoibec 1, 1005, to December 31, 
1027, Saskatchewan granted certificates to 11,344 
teachers of various qualifications from ontaide 
the prorincB and trained 30, 153 in her normal 
schools. At the present time, and In spite of the 
fact that the department no longer issnes third 
class certificates, the demand for teachers is more 
than accommodated by the provincial normal 
schools. The great majority of the teachers are 
women and in Urge numbers they hare married 
and remained In the province. Farther, the 


S5 

opportnnities in other callings hare drawn tuen 
from the profession. The situation, Iiowevcr, in 
regard to men U improving. With the cumber of 
Saskatchewan-born teachers increasing steadily, 
(here is now a real oppportuuity to test the pro- 
dnet of our educational system and to amend any 
deficiencies that may be found. 

SCHOOL HYOIEXE 

School Hygiene, formerly administered through 
the Department of Education, has been transferred 
to the Department of Health. Subsequent statis* 
tics will gire some indic.ation as to the work being 
done by this brsneb. 

C03IPULSORY SCHOOL ATTEJfDAN'CE 
AH pupils between the ages of seven and 
fifteen, with minor exemptions, are obliged to 
attend school. Prosecution for irregulir atten* 
dance cannot be nndertaken, however, if s pnpll 
has pasted grade VIII exatninatiou. Children 
are required to make at least eighty per cent, of 
the possible altcndaocos in any month or proiecn* 
tion may follow. The School Attendance Act is 
enforced by local attendance officers, one Is each 
district, appointed by the board and no grant is 
payable until soeh officer is appointed. The local 
atteodance officers report monthly to the Chief 
AUendance Officer at the Department of Edocs- 
Uon as to the coaditloni of attendance, warning 
notices and prosecutions. A census of ^eiy 
district of children within the compulsory ages is 
uiado twice a year and if clntdrcn do not atteud 
at least 8Q96 ot the tltne, the parent or guardian ' 
.will be prosecuted. The ratio of the pererntago 
of attendance to enrol men has improved each 
year since this Act came into force In 1917. 

, ' SCHOOL AaniCULTL’IiE 

The residue of the vrork In (his branch, 
since the vrithdrawal of (he Dominion Subsidy 
la aid of agricnllura! edneation, u In charge 
of a clerk in the Department of Ednca- 
tion. Bj means of bullctina, lantern slides and 
coirespondeaee the branch enconrages free plant* 
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log (trees being obtained free from tbe forestry 
farm establUbed by tlie Dominion Gorcrnroent at 
Indian Head, sbmbs and perennials being supplied 
free by tbc Provincial Government nurseries) 
Tarioui fann projects undertaken by boys’ nnd 
girls’ clubs, school and borne gardening, Rural 
Education Associations, school fairs and bird 
clubs, 'riie lantern slide library, sets therefrom 
being loaned free of ebargc to achooU and other 
educational authorities, contains upuarda often 
thousand slides. Lectures accompany the sets of 
alides. This branch also possesses a number of 
Saskatchewan films dealing with education. 

FBEE TEXT BOOK ACT 
Under this statute the Department of Educa- 
tion U empowered to issue school books free of 
charge. Up to the present only readers have been 
•applied. A new reader is issued to’cach popil on 
entrance or promotion from grades 1 to V. llio 
itatute also empowers local boards to eupply |re« 
to their pupiU all text-hooks and supplies at they 
ttiy deem advisable. 

OUTPOST CORRESPOKDEyCE SCHOOL 
This branch of the department hat been eita- 
blUhed to take care of the children in the remoter 
parts ot tho province, where, owing to an Insuffi- 
ciCQt number of pupil,, no school district can bo 
o^tnired. Graduated lessons are sent out to tbo 
children m this uni-iuo school and the exercises 
thereon returned and corrected. The progrese 
. of the pupils is amazing. Tho 

aerviee is available to children in unorganized 
ititory and to children physically oaablo to 
attend school. 


EDUCATION OP 80UDIEUS' DEfU-NDEXT dUBDUEn 
^0 statute providing financial atsisUnco to Uie 
children of deceazed and disabled aoldim is 
l*«c«hsrtoSMhatchewan. It embodies a muiiuo 
taemorial to our soldiers, n.o allowance nndei 
this statute amounts to S2f0 per annum payable 
la tan monthly bsulmenu and !■ available to the 

children of deeeued or disabled aoldien as soon 


as th(^ enter the high school grades. It may be 
given for three years or until the pupil has com- 
pleted grade XI or Junior Matriculation. TTie 
limiting condition is found in the clause that 
requires that the beneficiaries must be children 
of soldiers resident in Saskatchewan at the time 
of enlistment. Up until the end of 1»27, 438 
children had received this assistance. Nearly 
Sl79,290,O2 has been expended already by this 
prorince for this splendid service. In case two 
children in a family are eligible for assistance the 
allowance to the second child is reduced to S18 
and in the case of three to Sl8 and Sl2 for tlie 
second and third respectively. Several families 
have thus been in receipt of allowances amounting 
to •554 a month. Undoubtedly but for this 
generous provision many of our soldiers ' children 
would have been required by aecetsily to 
relinquish their studies upon reaching the high 
school grades. Tliis legislation has bees a 
great boon. 




SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
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Mr. K. G. KRISHNASWAMI AIVAR. 


T T OW far the Legislature of a countjy coold 
^ ^ interfere in matters social is a i^nestion 
that cannot be decided as an abstract proptniUon 
of law or politj. The normal eonrse will, bo 
doubt, be to allow the societies comprised within 
a political unit to derelop their social institutioos 
in a rnsnuer that will aecnre to them progress 
without violentiy snapping tiieir tiaditionai moot- 
ings. much more is the ease of social customs 
which are intermingled noth the religious beliefs 
of the members comprising the societies. But it 
has to be conceded that on occasions the legis- 
lature will hare to interfere iu order to correct 
abuses which are likely to uodermtne Iho princi- 
ples of morality and the safety of tlie members. 
'Diough the customs are based upon traditions 
combined with religious beliefs in sereral 
instances, yet a proper inrestl'ation nill rereat 
the fact that inch traditions, if they are to 
stand the test of time, hare to base themselres 
npoD principles of morality and the well-being of 
the public. In eneient India eren the Laws 
gOTcruing the relations between mao and man, the 
subject and the sorereign, appear to bare been the 
products of sages who bad (he leisure and faculty 
to apply their minds to the past, inesent aud future, 
to harmonise the religions, the political, social and 
ethical factors that bare a bearing on the well- 
being of the society. The king ns the bead of 
the state appears to hare confined himself to tbo 
proper administration of the law with Uie princi- 
ples enunciated by the sages. At the sage* wero 
not actually engaged iu the daily problems of 
working for their bread, or luiuriei, or g'®*? 
they were able to take a dispassionate riew of all 
the cirearastances that came within tbeir purriew 
ondistnrbed by considerations of interest, of tel^ 
family, class or caste. Sfodern society has no 
counterpart to the ao?l<nl Uw girets actually 


fuQCtloning on the lines adopted by them. With- 
out any other authority than the rererence natnrally 
and justly due to them the ancient sages were 
able to bare their cooclnsions ncceptedand acted 
opon by those in whose Lands the actual admini- 
straUoQ was rested. On aeeoimt of the dirersity 
of religiotta beliefs, conflict of class and caste 
iotercats pterailing ia modcra India, ereu if such 
sages were to fuoction now there is no guarantee 
that wlitl they promulgated will be accepted and 
acted upon. 

TIic cuotact with England with Its gradually 
erolsnl patlisTnentaiy inslitutions, legislature and 
judicial precedents has efli'cted such a rerolntioa 
iu the mental ntlitudo of the people of this country 
that is impossible for any class of people, bow- 
erer high their nttainmeiiLs may be, to lodnee the 
acceptance of their rlewa without the discussions 
of their pros and COD*. Vox Popiili Vox J)ei ii 
essentially a demoerntie doetrino and India hat 
actually become a democratic country though it 
b.ts not 'yet folly direstod Itself of the aristoeraile 
tcudenclea of llie past. Aristocracyofbirth,weaIth 
or learning will not be toler.atod to be paraded in 
public wltltout the mask of its being subordinated 
to the wcliaru ef Uie general public. lienee the 
promulgatloo of laws of any kind by a body of 
erpcits ami their aeceptARce ai a matter of course 
caooul come within the ambit of practical polity 
in Jfodern India. 

ftegislation has become In India, as In other 
couRlrld, part and parcel of the sorereign autho- 
rity. r.egisIaUon has become tlio inriolable right 
of tho reprcsentatiies of the salioD both in 
Eoglaad and India though in the latter country 
the legialature baa not got that supremacy that it 
eiij<^a id the former. In the Wrat, the Units of 
tbo interference of the T.rgislatnre with all tbe 
fOttcerna of the national life are pot defined 
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except in the United States of America, wlim the 
fondamental articles of the constilntion could not 
be infringed by any act of legislation. 

On the memorable and historic occasion nliea 
India passed from a Chartered Company into the 
direct hands of the Sovereign, it got a charter 
that its religion will not be interfered with. Tliia 
lafegnard which Is also embodied in the reformed 
Govemraent of India Act carries with it the neces- 
laryimplieation that bnt forit tlie sovereign anlho- 
nty is fully competent to legislate in all m itlers. 
In cases of social legislation, the test to he ap|>Iied 
Unot the competency of the legislature to pass a 
•octal law but is wlicthcr the legislation violates 
the pledge gitea by the sovereign anlbority. In 
applying this test, one must necessarily War in 
mind the dilTerences between the intctfereoco wUU 
the fnndamcntal principles of a reVgion nod (be 

interference with Institutions toahicha religious 

•lsn.fic.nce 1 , attached in order to impart to them 
‘ «act.ty which will stand in tlo way of their 
ko.oS •cted upon or being brushed aside in aeconU 
«e w.tlthaaUmi and fancies of the loomeot. 
the 4 ' maniage instituiioo, and 

cU«„b. u,o.ol. 
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tion Is whether the cnsfoin is one so inseparably 
connected with the Hindu 'religion that its non* 
adherence is tantamount to violating the religion 
itself. Hinduism is not the peculiar religion 
of these small groups alone, but is the religion 
also of the vast majority wlio perform post-puherty 
marrisge. Nor can pre-puberty marriage be con-' 
lidered inseparably connected with what may be 
called the Brahminical Hindu religion. It cannot 
be gainsaid that among some sections of the 
Brahmins post-puberty marriage tabes place and 
snch Brahmins have not lost *their status as 
Brahmins by such a /mstom. -TJiere are not 
separate religions for different sections of the 
Brahmin community. Whatover may be the origin 
of the custom of pre-puberty marriage and what- 
ever may be iU period of existence, there remains 
the fact that its supporters have to resott to tlio 
SmrUhies which apply to all Dwijas alike.' Such 
Smrithics are capable of such interpretations ai 
will euit respectively ili© supporters of the 
pre-puberty or post-puberty marriage each aide 
maiotaiaing that its own interpretation is the 
eonect one. The Ksbatriya and Vaisya are also 
included in the Dwijas. The possible disquali- 
fication of a man who has married a Yrishall for 
officialiogia certain religions ceremonies cannot in 

any way show that a man marrying a girl who has 
atuioed puberty ceases to belong to that religion. 
Vnsbah is a Sanskrit term meaning . Sudra. It 
IS also applied to a woman in her meosus. Before 
projcribiog a mau who marries a girl after she 
attains her puberty the meaning of the word 
Vruhali has to be extended to girls not married 
before they atlain their puberty. ^Yhco it U cou- 
aiderod Uiat onr present day nrahmins are spend- 
ing (heir lives in occnpiticms which can be 
resorted to by any pemon wba-soerer, U cannot be 
compUined, inch Brahmin.” religion Is interfered 
with if they are a.ked to conform, to marriage 
law. which liave l.en found to be necessary 
bysvh-utifierfirarch f^r the preserration of (},e 
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satiOQ in a Btrong nod bsaltlij state instead of 
filling it with weak Itodied members who will 
be burden to themselves as welt as also to 
their fellowmen. The prevalence of nndne 
infant mattality haft been scientifically traced to 
girls below sixteen giving biith to cliildren. The 
average longevity of the products of very early 
maternity is considerably leas than what prevails 
in communities where such a thing does not 
prevail. Arguments founded on early deaths in 
some places on account of poveity, intemperance 
and crowded habitations cannot »erve as answers 
to the tibove circumstance. Tlie legitimate course 
will be to see that efforts are made to counteract 
alt the said evils. 

The institution of maiTiage has now virtnally 
become subject to bargains about dowries and 
presents which are carried on with a aest 
that will outbeat that which is being displayed 
iu commercial ti'ansaetions. Avarice is ibe 
ruling passion ia the bridegroom market and 
the custom of marrying girls befoie puberty 
has placed the bridegroom's party on a con- 
siderably advantageous positiou over the party 
belougisg to the bride. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that many Br.ihiniu families have been 
financially mined on account of the heavy 
expenses iovolved in the marriage of girls. .Some 
Non-Brahmins have recently caught the vice of 
rora mlkum and unless they fake cate they will 
also involve themselves in financial ruin. Side by 
side with the ever expanding bridegroom price, 
the scales of other presents are rising in a pro- 
portionate manner. Itlonies and presents got with- 
ont effort naturally lead to cxtrav.igance with the 
result that wliile the bride's fsniily is rained, (here 
is non<1e<]aite corresponding gain to the bride- 
groom’s family, 'llie position of sffsirs has reach- 
ed a crisis and it will not be incoirect to say that in 
families of moderate means, ihn brothers wonhl 
prefer to give an equal share to the g’ris also in 
order to secure their shares at Jeasf from being 


eaeroached upon the marriage and otlier expenses 
of their sisters.- The commercial spirit so insepar- 
ably connected with the marriage negotiation has 
degraded the instituttou of marri.ige and it would 
not be incwcct to say that virtually marriaie 
has lost its character as a sacrament. Ihe moral 
poison introdiieed into the body of the Bociely is 
making saeli a rapid head that in course of time 
there will be not only financial bankruptcy 
but also moral bankruptcy. No doubt the 
Sards Act is not going to hare the magical 
effect of putting a stop to the present evils all at 
once. Diit it will cut the advantageous ground 
nnder the feet of the bridegroom's party and pave 
the way of girls remaining unmarried until they 
attain snflicient discretion to choose a partner in 
life with less misery to their parents and to 
themseives. A mere permissive legislation will 
not have thU effect fov the teuton tb&t the 
parent} will not bo ablo to resist the tyranny of 
the so called orthodox section and will codtinao 
in their present roinonv course. 

When such evils have crept into the society, 
it is the legitimate function of the legislainre to 
step in. 

As democratic ideas develop themselves in the 
mind of the nation distinctions in privileges 
between castes and sexes founded on rules laid 
down at sn age when such distinctions were con* 
sideicd desirsbleor necessary must disappesr and 
it will be the duty of the legislature to step in to 
effect such a purpose. It will be uoreasocable to 
perpetuate diffureot treatment of communities and 
sexes for all time to come. 


HINDU ETHICS • 

Prineiiites of Hindu Religio-ioeisl Regenerslion 

Br BABU GOVINDA DAS. 

Wttfc sa totrodntUou by the endior’s brother B»bn 
. Bhac*v«n l»u snd • fvrewonl by Dr. 0*Dp»n«tl.* Jbi, 
IJrt. Hie book Ihrowi much light on the 
foIUn of the present day Ifliido Focfcly. 
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Cheques in Relation to Bankers' 

By Prof. M. L TANNAN, m. Com. (Bimj). Bar-at-law, 

Fn'nrlpijl, CoUfge of Comment and ' Homhatj. 


T ITE orlgm of tlie chefi«e may be traced to 
the ciraAs drawn an the London Goldsmiths 
by their cmtomeri, when the latter wished to make 
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payments to ihlnl parties, 'llie following arc the 
tniB specimens of t«o of these e.arly che^nes rt 
0) 

tondon, Anpm 2U,tC89. 

( 2 ) 

At h,rrof oar t.a*« Pi Match. IfiSI. 
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Auciwt l.lo-i'j. *“*® ®* Bankers, In Conliapon 


wliicli in course of time cume to he a cliaracteriRtfc 


feature of modern bankiog. ' 

For the legal dedniliou of the cherjue we have 
to turn to section C of the lodian Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, which defines a cherjne as 
a bill of exchange dran n on a specified banker and 
not expressed to be payable otberwho than on 
demand. A bill of exchange is again defined by 
6 of the said Act as an instrunjent in 
writing containing an unconditinnnl order signed by 
the maker directing a cert.aln person to p.iy a 
cortaio sum of money to or to the order of a 
certtin person cr the bearer of the instrument. 
'Ilila definition differs mateiislly from the one 
gUen in the English Bills of Exchange Act, I88i, 
as the latter requires the oiider to be addressed 
hy one person to another. The first requisite of a 
cheque is. therefore, that It must be an un- 
conditional order in writing. Thus instritetion< 
given orally to a banker to p-ty a certain 
sum of money cannot be treated aa a cheque. 
Again, the writing of a cheque by pencil is 
I>rohibi(ed by the practice of hanking’, the only 
general exception known being the cheques drawn 
in pencil by soldiers at the front during the last 
or. Secondly, a cheque must contain an uncondi- 
tional order. The word ' order', liowever, need not 
actnally figure in the body of the cheque or 
elsewhere. Generally, the order to a banker Is 
expressed by the word ‘pay*. An instrument, 
however, in the following form cannot be regarded 
as one containing an order ; 


Sir. R. R Pajmsster, please l»t the bearer have 
•evenly rupen ana place It to my aceotinl, ana you will 
please oblige. ' , 

'Ihcn the order must be an unconditional one. 
Tills means that the payment of a cheque should 
not depend upon the fulfilment of any conditions 
eitlier by the payee or aomo one else. Instruc- 
tions lo Ihe banker, how ererj to dehif llio amount 
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of itie cheque to a particular account, to pay the 
amount for' iccuritles wliich the cuatomcrmay 
have purchased or request addressed to the payee 
to sign the receipt on the hack of the cheque will 
not make the order a conditional one. Thirdly, 
the cheque must bo cirann on a specified banker, 
and not on any other person. Thus the snpply 
hills on Goremmeot treasuries are not on any other 
person. Tims tlio supply bills on GoYcrnmcnt 
treasuries are not cheques, as tiio latter arc not 
bankers. 'i1ic name of the banker must also be 
specified. 'Ilieso .difbodtica will, however, be 
obviated by the use of printed cheque iurms. 
Though the law does not requiio depositors to 
draw cheques on the printed forms aupplied to 
them by tliclr banker, tic Utter may lay down a 
general rule that he sliall not honour elieqius 
unless they aie drawn ou the fonns supplied by 
him to the customers. But in the absence of 
Encli an agreement between a banker and his cus* 
tomers, tho former will bare to accept cheques 
drawn on ordinary slips of paper. T1ic adran* 
tagos of printed cheque form* are that forgery is 
rendered more difticnicas the fo.'ger has to obtain 
one gf the forms supplied by a bank to its customer 
whose signature he wishes to forge, uhiie llie 
customer is freed from the iroublo of diaAing 
cheques in the correct form. Again, alterations 
made on printed forma can bo easily detected as 
also the customers can more easily stop the pay- 
ment of a particular cheque drawn on a form 
supplied to him by IntimatiDg to the pacing baoker 
merely the number of the cheque. 

Draft drawn by one office of a bank onanollier 
office cs.d be tscitsd w cbcqvwt ia l4<lia sdthoQgh. 
it is not so in England, as in that country for a 
draft to be a cheque, it iiiiist among other re- 
quisites satisfy tho cunditiun that tho drawer 
and the drawee of tho same are two distiuct 
parlies and obviously a bank and its Iranehes 
cannot be considered as such.* Then the 
_ * See Tsoosn's “ Baablog Law asd Practice ia India," 
pages 113 and 113. 


order must be for tho payment of a specified 
amount. A customer may also draw a cheque iu 
terms of a foreign currency, the practice in India 
being to pay the amount in Indian currency 
according to the rate of conversion if one is 
mentioned in the cheque, or failing that, accord- 
iog to the banker’s buying rate of exchange on 
that day. Lastly, a cheque must be payable on 
demand, though like the word ‘order’ tho term 
‘ on demand' need not £gure In the cheque. 

We shall now pass on to the consideration of 
certain important precautions which abankcr must 
tike before honouring chequos drawn upon him. 
The payment of a cheque by a banker carries 
with it certain risks for the Utter. In the absence 
of sufficient funds at llm credit of tlie customer or 
an urerdrafl promised I<y him, tbo banker should 
refuse to honour the cheque. A banker, however, 
should avoid dishonouring a cheque wrongly, or 
eiso he will be liable to pay clatnages tu his 
customers. Tiie first thing a baaker should do on 
a cheque being presented to him for payment is 
to see whether it is an open or a crossed cheque, 
la DO case should a crossed cheque be cashed at 
the counter, unless when presented by a banker, 
\Vben it is crossed specially to moio thau one 
banker except when crossed to an agent for the 
purposes ofcolleetiun, titu banker on whom it is 
drawn should refuse payment, if a cheque crossed 
generally is paid otherwise thau to a banker, or if 
a cheque crossed specially is paid to a banker 
other than the banker named or Lis agent for col- 
lection, being a bankur, tho p lyiug banker 
becomes answerable out only to the drawer, but 
also iacuia liability to the true owuer of the 
elieqne for any lots he may sustain owing to the 
cheque having bean so paid.t A banker may also 
cofose to honour a cheque which is not drawn on 
him or on the particular bank office at which it is 
presented, in the absence of instructions to the 

i- gee Sectioo 13V of it>e Kegotiable lostrumeDU Act, 
t83L - ' 
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contrary from tlic office on >vli5cli it is Jrawn. He 
sliould also refuse to liononr a mutilated or a lorn 
clieque, unless guarantood l>y the collcetiDg 
banker or confirmed by the dian-cr. Ko cheijno 
should be honoured unless it is dated, and no post- 
dated cheque should be lionoured i>eforo the due 
date, as the drawer has a right to stop the pay- 
ment dming the intei-val, and as thn banker can- 
not debit the amsunt to the account of the cnslomer 
earlier than tlio ostensible date of the cheque. 
Again, il as a result of honouring a postdated 
cheque beferc its due dale, another e!ie«ino drawn 
by tbe same customer in the intcival is dishonour- 
ed by the banker owing to want ofauQlcicnt fundi, 
tbe customer will be entitled to claim damages 
for tho wrongful dishonour. The pacing banker 
will lUo foifeit tho statutory protection on iIiq 
ground of the payment of tho iwst-datcd cheque 
befote its duo date being not in due course. Stale 
and outoi-date che([uea also should not he 
honoured without confirmation from (he drawer, 
lu India ordinarily, it U the pvactice of bankers 
lo regard cheques which have been 5a circulation 
for more than »lx months as stale ones. thengU 
the time limit might vary in the different parts of 


Another precaution which tho paying bank 
has to take is with regard to tho endoraemonts c 
the cheques picsented for payment. In case- 

bearer cheques the banker coed not trouble 1 . 1 „ 

f about the same. 1„ case of cheques oriri, 
» y payable to the payee or bearer, but wbi. 
wore altered into “onler” ones, il was brou- 
|omc to tlie bankers in India iu lOib* (hat nnd 
ndian law such iosltumauls could be (rcali 
• (siya 1« 1. ma comennenlly lhe.rf„„ 
«e« . o. 11,™ a 

11,., ofHe i, t 

amendment of the Jaw. ^ 


In the case of order cheques, a banker must 
sec that the cndurscincnU are in order. Huts if 
a cheque is made payable to *K. 31. Ohctly’ or 
order, the endorsement will not bo. regular if the 
cheque is ciidorscil ‘K. 51. Chety,’ dr if it 
included a courtesy or other title. It is, llicrc- 
lore, necessary to see that the endorsements 
on order cheques arc apparently in order, 
which is oot the case when the spelling in the 
ondorscuient differs from that of llie payee's name 
as given in the cheque. As Ihe banker, however, 
c.tnaot obviously lo expected to know the signa- 
tures of tho payees of (ho cheques ilran-n on him, 
he is protected in case of a forged endorsement, 
provided the payment is made in duo course.* 
Section 10 of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
defines payment in duo course as 


payment (n accorJanee wUb thu apparent tenor of tho 
tnslnimenUD goe-U»llfi Bn1 without iiegHgenee to any 
person Id poiiesston thereof under circnmttances which 
do not alToH a reasonable ground for beliovlng that hs 
I* net enUUed to receive pajmeot of llie aiuount therein 
mentioned 

raymeot of a cheque with an irregular endorse- 
inent IS regarded as evidence of tho negligence of 
the paying banker, who will consequently bo 
deprived of his statutory protection referred to 
above. After aatisfying himself regarding the 
above points, the paying banker has to aeo that 
tho cheque which he is required to honour is one 
signed by his customer or some other person duly 
authorised by him. Tn case tbo paying banker is 
not supplied with the specimen signature of the 
authorised agent, tho cheque cannot be honoured. 
IMiile the banker has to carry out the instructions 
of his customers, the former has at the same time 
to safe-guard his own interests. If, tliereforc, tho 
signature on the cheque happens to be different 
from tho specimen signaluro supplied by 'the 
customer, tbe banker will be justified in returning 
tho cheque with a slip bearing tbe words “Drawer's 
Bignalnre differs from the specimen signature 
supplied — Of c ourse, if the banker is sure that 
♦SeosecUon 85 of the Negotiable Instruments ActjlsSl 
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tile sigoatnro on tlio cheque is that of hla costouier 
who has ^rawn tlio cheque, hs can safely hononr 
the cheque aa his customer cannot dispnte the 
payment on that ground. It may be added that 
the banker has no right to debit the customer's 
account with the amount of a cheqne bearing 
forged signatures except in cases where the 
customer has led the banker to helicre in 
the genuineness of the signature or when the 
former is a party to the fuiging of the same. 

Haring considered the ]K>sitiun of the jiayiog 
banker, we shall bow turn our atieaiioa to tlie 
consideration of the position of the eolicctiog 
banker. First of all, it must be clearly understood 
that a banker has no protection in regard to the 
collection of open cheques, as tho statutory 
protection given to him under section i3t of the 
Negotiable loatruuients Act, 1881, is coofioed to 
cheques crossed If/un these are itcehetl h<j Aim. 
'I'ho reason for thus diseriminatiag between the 
crossed and the open eheqnes is that while tl<e 
latter can he collected by customers tbeoielves, 
the former can only be collected through a htokcr. 
To claim tho statutoty protection, (he colicctiug 
hanker has to colleet (he amount in good faitb 
and without negiigence. XVbile good faith on (he 
part of bankers is generally presumed, (hey roust 
use all caro to avoid the charge of ocgUgcocc. 
Thus a banker should not collect an order cheque 
if it hears 'an Irregular endorsement, while in (ho 
ctso of pci" pixi endorsements he should see that 
it is made by a duly authorised person. While 
collecting chcqu'’S for iostiliilions whose secreta- 
rios arc allowed to endorse, care should be lakco 
not to collect such clicipies for the credit of (heir 
personal accounts. Again, a banker should *co 
that a cheque i* crossed before he accepts It for 
colleefion from a customer. It shonld also be 
remembered tbal a collecting banker can claim 
the statutory protection only for those cheque* 
which he collects as an agent, and not for tbo«e 
for which he receives payment as holder for valoe. 


XVbea he purchases an out-station cheque, and 
^ves cash for tho same, he is regarded as the 
hoyerof (he eh«jue, and cooscqneody no pro- 
tection can be claimed for (lie same. 

As the collection of the cheque must be on 
behalf of a customer, it is nccessaij- to fcooa- 
Mio can be called a customer. According to the 
alder (lew represented by Sir J»hn Paget, “To 
Constitute a customer, there must bo a rect^is* 
able course or habit of dealing iu the nature of 
regular banking busiaeis." According to this, 
two essential conditions were required to bn 
Satisfied, in order to enable a bank to treat a 
Person as its customer. In tlie tint place, there 
must be a recognisable course or habit of dealing 
Awwtfefl Ot« leak and lha pcr«jfl, anif ft I’s 
probably due to this slow that bankers reAised 
tbopen new accounts with crossed cheques given 
for collection. In i/id^irvle ri<. Tmld,* however, 
illr. Justice Bailhsche said (bat fbo relationship 
began as soon as llie first cheque was paid 
ra, and eccepled by the hanker for eo)leeUoa, 
III 0/inniminK'>!' of ToxsIt'M rs. Unjllsh, 
fifcof/iVA, a»»<f Ansfittliitn Dank the Privy 
Council held that the word customer signifies 
a relstioosbip in which duration is cot of 
essence and includes a person who has opened an 
*<:count on the day before paying m a cheque to 
which he has no title. The second requiremcot 
Uis( tlie dealing must he of a bankiog nature can 
h<i understood by koowiog what are the dificrest 
kindsof banking activities, iiarefy, 4 person who 
buys a postage stamp occailonaliy from the 
bank’s cashier, or gets change for an Indian 
eUrvciicy note, cannot bn treated as a cuilomer. 

In (his Coimeetion ids necessary to remember tbit 
(bo banker baa to show due diligence in the 
maiterof collecting cheques, 'llms ha mtiit not 
nrakfi delay in presenting the cheque and should 
also, in ease of >u disbononr, inform fits custoiuer 
either on the day of lha dishnnoar, or, at the 
latest, on the following woikleg day. 

*1915- J9, Common ea»f«- HJ* JtXS. 
tfUOO) A.C. W. 



The Indian Princes and Swaraj 

By Buok llARI CIIARAN MUKERJL 

llic fuurruM Jcinftcd td- will La fl»tLin^ «!intt of 


C OMMKNl'lXG 

vsncc-l by tbe Garkwnr of lUrnda in a 
Btato baii(\uyt given in bnnonr of Ihottilof llic 
Viceroy, «'u., ibo cnjojtnont of atilonomy by tbe 
States williin tlieir borJera, reaped of their treaty 
obligations by the Government of India, the tet* 
ting up of eorae inilrpendeat court of arbitraSon to 
rrhich ail disputes betweert tiio Stalaa and the 
latter can be referred lo and hatly tbe enjoyment 
by tbe States of an ofleitlvc voice in tbe enunsrls 
of llio Kinpiio (iroportiunite to tbi-ir iinitortance. 


im]'cissibiH(y*. But 
coniUlcot nritli their principle* no utlicr course 
U left open to ihcui than lo openly and 
iioer{a(VAes 1 fy pnifras every ayinpathy fur the 
tuhjecisof those it-ites «bo are agitating fur con* 
atitutional reform eng»g»<l as they tlieraiclre* 
are In • similar itruggle with an irrrspoosiblo 
bureaucracy, '(liey sruiild have been the .worst 
l>y|iucritcs if they havo dunn anjiliitig else with a 
sinw lA idaeate the I'rineea whose co-uprraliun 
they need so usdly. 'lliat would hare been 


the State^M^N observes tbst the fndepend- cutting tlic ground entirely from under llietr own 


:c-walUhs as well as liut-lievlvd BiberaU should 
do well to nolo tlieso pomts and to concede these 
demands for they all seem to be just and legiti- 
mate. nio nationalista also urge no objection to 
these provided that tlm Briacci fir»t of all set 
their own hon,o in order and concedo tho just 


feet. Moreorcr, !n a free or sclf guverniog India, 
tho exislenco of thcio autocratic sfste* will bo an 
anachronism and a source of ilsnger bulli to the 
I’rince* and p-vvjde of India, for nutocracy in ibe 
stale* will not fail lu react no British India la 

- , — »arious ways. 'llicsB will bo the {ilagufl Ijwt* 

demaads of tlieir own subjoeU who bare been fwn «hi«hinreclioo will spread in all directions, 
louj agitating for the most olomentary rights of l’«nce* will do well to realise that the death* 
ritueDiliip. 'rl,«,e b, imnineJ «p „ koell of tntoct.tj. h.) long bteo louiijoa tn.I 

rilyoiM..na p,„p„i_v, i!„f iboy ,b„,,M Jo , ,11 u> .J.pl tbem.olTci lo 

«!.oci.li«a .oj of ooo.tilMioo.l .-il.iloo, •IT,, ebtosoj omnm.looc,. 


olli«o. of lb, SUI.. b.,0 .bo JO, .„„b„ i„. 

•nto, v„, ,b., Ho 

«lo,.„.f,b,St.l,.l„u.J Of 1 , 1., 5 

°'. f" y""' I'oople i= .pool oo 

Imolou. Iui„i„ „j 
of 00,1 b,.,., p,„ 

ho". .. ll.,„ p,„„„, p„,„„y „o.i„J„l, 


With this proviso, tho uationalista will have no 
ohjcclioM whatsuoTcr in accepting t/i Ivfo the 
terms of tho Ihluces. All other demands includiug 
that for an impartial tribunal to which they 
can appeal in caso of dliTcreucc with tho Gorern- 
ment of India as well as their claim to have an 
effective voico in lUo counsels of the ICmpiro arc 
perfectly jn,t and legiihriate, and no nationalist 


a civil list strictl 1 ► • • o “P wi itnecuy jtisi ana legiliiuatL', and no nationalist 

.pool a, j,j, .v,;ru;L''r.r,b.T.' 


< ob.pdj to ,b,Pri„„ 

.■ "n.. 01 h,„. TboIWiubloJI.o, 0.0 „„ 
1 nab.. Ill, ^ 

» io lb. nnllioj poi " 

™”“'r >n ron.baJo.oj' 

* "i»»W lb, 5 ooJ.ill aoj co„p,„. 

-.iibop™., ,b. .p”-”;;™ 


ladian Statesmen 

*'”• I'fluie.MInt.lers ol Indlsn Stales). 
ItaaMM ^iQU * record of Ibe live, s.id acl.tevemctits 
ot noted Dewsos Rod I*rlm8 Mloltlers of wetl-ksown 
InUiio Wales, Dlls book otTcfs an lostrucllve studv lu 
the Lvolution of Indian butes. Trice R*. 3. To Subs- 
cribera o» tbe “Indian Itevie.v.” lU. 2 8. 

n ^’'S.*^’?**** Jn'fisn Prlneee 
Uy Iir.Terakenath Das, h.ji. It la an allempt to define 
and to Cud it ai)lii t|r>n for tills question. Ke. 1 . 

G. A. Natesan i. Co^ Tubiiahers, George Town, Madras. 
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Tlie 'ftnifct sots ‘‘y C^lttBc^llln.lttU^^ “ ft ncein* eeaetouslv ofteteJ IiU pecuniary assistance in for 


I not tnconsistent » itli tlie open profession of ClirUtlur* 
ty, or.atlesstVDliariaiilsm wtaUi is aa approach to the 
liglicf faith, the people of that persuasion rccojrntang the 
lOthoriiy of Christ aa a Teacher and l*ropli«t, and oppos- 
PolyilieUcn and tbe tvorshipof Idols.'' Snrely.Mr. 
editor, this is neither candid nor fair. tMiat wouldbe 
,ai4ofthe UbetaUty of the Catholic who fchould wtUo 
Iba lollowlng paragraph The llritish GoiernDtenI at 
last delerinlned to mipport tVio Missionary cause \>y aead- 
ing to India a hishop, for the pnrpose of converting the 
l^atires to Chiistlanity, or at least to the Chnrch ot 
EnglandUm, ivhicti is an approarh to the higher lafib, 
the people ot that persuasion recognising the Athanaslaa 
Creed and oppoMiig the aWilion o( tithes. 

The distinction attempted to be drawn helsrecn 
Cbristlanily and Unliarianism is unfair, inesinuili as 
tt might »jually well pass for a definition of Mohainosed- 
anlsin. Mould that all classes of Christiana tultiaied 
the humility of Su Paul, who says, “ U any man trnal 
to hiuisell that be is Christ's, let liiui of himself ihioL 
this again, ' that he \$ Clirlsl's eieu so are ne Christ*!. 

Moreover, a similar ar^raeot took place in ilie 
colamoa ot anotlier local periodical betueeoDr. 
l^nirbridgB and 8 Mr A. J. Jard'iiic, a JouroaViat, 
wko vfaaalso theVibiatiaa oitlie Cape'lo«aPaUic 
Mlitarj-. 'llio periodical iu <iue»iiua \ia» called 
tlie Capk of Ouod Hope Uturary Qa/.ettv', 
of wliich Janllne en» the Kditor. 'i'licrcln— in iho 
iMuos of May 4 and June 1, respeefhely— 
aro to bn nitneised commiinicatioo* regarding 
Kaja R.i(n Molmii Uoy'a tlieolngical ataod'poiDt 
from lodi angles of thought; Jardiue being a 
strict fnndamenUlist in Cliristun philosophy. On 
the whole, it was more vehement in tone Ilian 
was the dUentsion in the SouTIl AvBlCAS COM- 
JIEBCIAi:, ADtEBTiaElt. 

lien, too, in the totiise of one’s study of tho 
lilMsty malerial at lund, we gadier that, -pphtle at 
Capo ro«n, llaja Jtam Mohiui Key cetnenUd 
his frieniiships .rilh one or <ao focal piomi- 
nent people. This is to be plainly sera 
in the case of Dr. rairbridgo. In the year 
m-i, when the Usja Itarn Mubun Roy died in 
KogUnd, IJr. ValrliWge „.me a long letter <o 
tite S. A. CoHMtuciAE ADVKuTi.'tEH, Commenting 
on his dcatli and pralsew ortby character. AVhen at 
the Cape, Unja Ram Jlobua Roy, “ eapietaed 
10 the writer of tbi, Idler Im . regret that there 
fras no Uoitariso Cliiirch in Capa Town, ai^d 


warding so desicnhlo an object. In jny daily 
intercoitrse with liim, theology was a frcfiuent 
topic of cofirt'isatioD, and conscipiently, I bad a 
favourabln opportunity of knowing bis sentimeoU 
on tbU iuipnrtnnt subject. So far front doubting 
his Clirist'aniiy, I tbougbt his xenl amoiinied 
almost (o entiiiisiasnt, for bo talked of visiting 
America, for ttie sole purpose of having an inter* 
view with that eloquent cbamplon of Cliristianity, 
Pr. Cbanaing.” In fact, let it be noted, that tbe 
Unitaiian Cbutcli was founded in the ‘sixties of 
the nineteenth century^ so that Uaja Ham ^lohun 
Itoy was a little hit more advanced in this parti- 
cular matter than most of the Botilli Africans of 
hit genctaiioD. 

Apavt from this, Raja Ram Mobvvn Rtvy was 
Loaouced at Capa Town In other ways. For la • 
lUoce, he was elected au honorary member of ooo 
of South Ahica's sarlicsl learned bod^'i wbicli 
iacliided in its tnrmhervblp roll several of tbo 
greatest scientists of the day, 'His learned body 
w.ts known as ibo “South Afiicaii Literary and 
Scieolific loslitutioo'' (See tho SOUTH AKllICAK 
f^UARTEBIA' JOUUS'AL for Ig.'ia, vol. 2, page 2.1). 

lie was also onn of the fiist subscribers to tho 
University of Cape Town, which was established 
in 19*29, and is ooe of the oldest academies of its 
kind in South Arvita(l'Kff ’I'HB HISTORY Or TiiU 
Soutii African Cooueoc^ by Piof. W. Ritchie, 
vol. 2, page 810.) Recently, this Uuvvemty 
celebrated its cenieii.ary, but no mention was made 
ofRi^a Ram Mobim Roy connection nith it. 
Ife is tho fuot Indian to he so liuked uiih any 
iostitnlion of learning in South Africa — indeed, tlio 
first aon-£uropean to deserve this honour. And 
thusViB naiiiesiiouldhe tieasiiied at all times by 
thnsa who uphuld India's cii'dil in the Southern 
HetnUphere. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s Speeches & Wrilingi, 
Price Hr. 3. Tu Sub*, of tUa ItuUun Kiixiew. Rs. 2.S. 

G. A. Natesai; & Co , L'ublishecs, George TowBj Miulrss, 


The Round Table Conference 

llv Mr. R. G. PKADHA.V, m.l.c. 


INDIA has now readied a slagc ia her 
* struggle for Stvamj, in whid» it seems 
almost certain that the rdatlons between Great 
Britain and herself wil) either be permanently 
placed on a satisfactory basis, or strained 
still further with ilie result that the movement 
for national independence will increase fn 
strength. Tlicre ran he no doubt tliai the 
decision of His Majesty's Cuverninent to hold 
a Round Table Conference to discuss the 
rtucstion of constitutional reforms, with a view 
to formulating propos.nls to be subse(|uently 
laid before Pailiament, is a wise one. But 
everything depends upon the lenni of refer* 
encctotlie Conference, and the success of its 
deliberations. It is obvious tlnst the terms 
must be quite comprehensive : they must, 
above .sll, Include the question of the immedi. 
ate establishment of responsible government 
and Dominion Status. They must not be 
based on tlic principle of 'ilie gradualncss* 
of progress, of conslitution.il advance by 
stages or in innt.'ilmcnts to be determined by 
Parliament from lime to time. The conditions 
and qualifications laid down in the Declaiation 
of 1917 and in tlie preamble to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, for the full realisation 
of responsible government, must not be 
insisted on ; and the question of the immediate 

not .be e.vduded from the purview of the 
Conference. If this rjucstion is not included 
in the terms of reference, the Conference is 
foredoomed to failure. PoHlicat India will, 
in that case, be perfectly justified in boycotiiagi 
it just as she boycotted the Statutory Com- 
mission. The assumption that India is not 


yet ripe for full responsible government, and, 
tlierefore. llie sclicme of reforms to be for- 
mulated for adoption by Parliament must 
necessarily fall shoit of it is one which she 
caonot, and will not, accept; and if the Con- 
ference is to enter on its task on tliis basis, it is 
no use convening it at all, as. in tiiat c.ise, 
leaders of political India will be bound to 
refuse to take part in it. Tlie first condition, 
then, of the success of ilic Conlcrence is that it 
mu>t be quite open to it to consider the ques- 
tion of the immediate establishment of full 
responsible government This is such an 
obvious condition of India's co-operation and 
of the success of the Conference, that it will be 
extremely strange if the question Is not inclod- 
ed in the terms of reference. 

But this is not the only condition upon 
which the success of the Conference depends. 

It must be a iieart-to-heart Conference of 
equals and friends, meeting together to solve, 
in all sincerity and with perfect goodwill 
one of liie biggest problems which the British 
Government have to face, upon tlie satisfactory 
decision of which hang great issue.s involving, 
not only the well-being, progress and happi- 
ness of three hundred millions of tlie world's 
population, but also. the supreme ends of 
iotei national peace, liarmony and solidarity. 

As too^ as India is denied her full political 
status, aud. consequently, as she continues 
..to seethe witli unrest and discontent which 
naturally e.vcile foreign ambition, hatred and 
intrigue, international peace is an impossi- 
bility. The great issues involved in the out- 
come of die Conference must be fully and 
keenly realized; and the British Government 
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must be animated by an honest and single- 
minded determination to solve the Indian 
problem once for all, and, thereby, to bring 
peace, contentment and prosperity to a grest 
ancient land. The British Government and 
the representatives of the Indian Princes must 
place all their cards on the table ; lliere must 
be the freest and irankesl exi hange of views ; 
all the difficulties of the problem must be 
courageously faced with the sole desi«e of 
overcoming them as far as possible. Tliere 
must he no mental reservations, no desire 
to get the better of any party, no trace of 
unslraighiforward diplomacy, of the Madiia- 
vcllian spirit or method. Indian political 
leaders are not diplomatists , they are innocent 
of the subtle arts of diplomacy; nor are they 
shilled in the methods of negotiation. The 
conditions which they seek to impose before- 
hand, and the stubbornness which they some- 
times show, and which appears so unreason- 
able to the Government and British sutesmen, 
are really due to the fear they naturally feel, 
that, m a face-to-face conference, iheir lack 
of uaining in Uie fine arts and methods of 
negotiation may place them at a disadvantage. 

adianUEE orihislack oflriining. » • • 
On Ih, other hand, Indian political leader 
mnstrealue the prodigious responiibility that 
"p testsourheor. Assuming that the ternr, 

«r rclcrcncc to the Coofcrcooc arc satisfactory 
.t|s them dear duty to join it in the proper 
ttpmt and „ake tl.e best use of the opporlu- 
nnyUrcy have got of proving and jurying 
■a s claim to the immediate grant of res- 
poosibl. Govemmeofand Dominion Stalni 

Lv J'rr “> “‘“factory. 

they will, of eo„,se, be justified, as we hare 


already said, in having nothing to do with it 
But if they are, the policy of non-partici- 
palion will be foolish and suicidal. Nor will 
it be wise to insist on difficult or unneces- 
sary conditions before offering co-operation. 
The dominant question is the immediate 
attainment of Szi’jr/7/ ; while SiuaraJ cannot 
wait, every other question, however important 
in itself it may be, can afford to do so. The 
imposition of conditions to which the Gov- 
ernment may not be able to agree, or which 
may add to their difficulties in a Parliament in 
which they Iiave to face a powerful opposition, 
must not be allowed to impair the chances of 
the immediate realization of our political goal. 
Provided that the Conference is permitted 
to consider the question ol the Immediate 
attainment of responsible Government, it will 
be a grave blunder on our part, if we do 
not offer the sincerest and most unreserved 
response to the gesture of the Government. 
Political amnesty and other tilings are bound 
to come afterwards, ifthe Conference is suc- 
cessful ; it will be a wrong policy to insist 
on them as pre-requisite conditions of co- 
operation. 

Tlie first thing that must be done is to 
adjust our internal differences. It is no use 
appealing to the principle of national self-’ 
delermination, and asking the Government to 
act up to it, if India herself will speak 
with many discordant voices. If we cannot 

agree amongourselves, the right of final deci- 
Sion must necessarily— no less morally than 
legally— belong to the Brilisli Parliament; 
and Uien to question that right is ridiculous. 
On Uie other hand, if we settle our differ- 
ences, and our representatives, who may 
he invued to the Conference, arc able to speak 
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must be animated by an honest and single- 
minded determination to solve the Indian 
problem once for all, and, thereby, to bring 
peace, contentment and prosperity to a gre?t 
ancient land. The British Government and 
the representatives of the Indian Princes most 
place all their cards on the table; there must 
be the freest and Irankest exchange of views; 
all the difficulties of the problem must be 
courageously faced with the sole desire of 
overcoming them as far as possible. There 
must be no mental reser\'ations, no desire 
to get the better of any party, no trace of 
unstraighiforward diplomacy, of the Machia- 
vellian spirit or method. Indian political 
leaders are not diplomatists ; they are innocent 
of the subtle arts of diplomacy ; nor are they 
skilled in the methods of negotiation. The 
conditions which they seek to impose before- 

Iniiil, »nd Ihe Kubbornnesi wliich ih.y some- 
limN ihoiv, snil whic h appears so unreason- 
able to the Coeernncent and British stateanren, 
'“"i’ "“'“fear they natutallyteel, 
, t, “ e f™.to.face conference, their lack 
Of tram, ns in Ure tne art, and methods of 
nesotranon may plane them at a disadvantage 
No attenrp, be made to take the slightest 
•'''“'•'"’f tide lack of training. • • . 

On the other hand, Indian p„li, teat leader, 
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already said, in having nothing to do with it. 
But if they are, the policy of non-partici- 
pation wiil be foolish and suicidal. Nor will 
it be Wise to insist on difficult or unneces- 
sary conditions before offering co-operation. 
The dominant question is the immediate 
attainment of Swaraj ; while Swaraj cannot 
wait, every other question, however important 
in itself it may be, can afford to do so. The 
imposition of conditions to which the Gov- 
ernment may not be able to agree, or which 
may add to their difficulties in a Parliament in 
ivhich they have to face a powerful opposition, 
must not be rtllowed to impair the chances of 
the immediaie realization of our political goal. 
Provided that the Conference is permitted 
to consider the question oJ the Immediate 
attainment of responsible Government, it will 
be a grave blunder on our part. If we do 
not offer the sincerest and most unreserv’ed 
response to the gesture of the Gov’ernment. 
Political amnesty and other things are bound 
to come afienvards, if the Conference h suc- 
cessful ; it rvill be a wrong policy to Insist 
on them as pre-requlsiie conditions of co- 
operation. 

The first thing that must be done is to 
adjust our internal dilTerences. It is no use 
appealing to the principle of national self- 
determination, and asking the Government to 
act up to it, if India herself will speak 
with many discordant voices. If we cannot 
agree among ourselves, the right of final deci- 
sion must necessarily — no less morally than 
legally— belong to the British Parliament; 
and then to question that riglit Is ridiculous. 
On tlie other hand, if we settle our differ' 
ences, and our representatives, who may 
be invited to the Conference, are able to speak 



Have We A Wilberforce To-Day? 

By Mr. N. EASTERBROOK. 


TV Wilbcrfgrce were ativc to »h«( role 
* wodIcI wo expect to find Iiim plaji&g in 
modem public affairs ? As wo read llirou^li tbe 
history of the world, wo find ounelm wondering 
at.tho apparent coincidence in the arriral, always, 
of the right man at the right time. To what 
extent the man is the fortonate debtor to cirenm- 
stances, and how far circumstances owe their 
greatness to tbe man is a debatable point, but it 
Is an indisputable fact that the one adds lustre to 
the other. To extract one of these historical lives 
from his own period and to plant him down in 
onr midst to-day might throw more light upon 
this statement. 

AMlberforce, at the lime immediately before be 
adopted the cause of the iUtcs, was a popular 
member of a wild and pleasiiredoriog society. 
He was in demand at all the most fashionable 
dinner parlies ; he was a regular attendant at the 
gambling tables son ell patronised by Fox and 
bis friends; and washy no means impartial to 
tbo nattering attentions of the somewhat loose 
society ladies of the times. Suddenly, there came 
to him, in the midst of all this rerelry tbe call to 
a more serious life ; bis past rose up before him 
as a spectre of wasted gaiety and superSoons 
pleasure. He became embroiled in tbe Evan* 
gelical rerirals and discovered that ho possessed a 
soul having ideals which req^uired oourisbnicnt 
and satisfaction. He had already been a Member 
ofParliament for some time, and a close colleague 
of the youthfal and brilliant Prime 3Iiaister, Pitt. 
Bora in the same year, they bad come into 
early contact wilh one another and iberealler 
had remained intimate friends until the some- 
what premature death of Pitt had separated 
them. 

It was in this walk of life, therefore, that ho 
sought satisfaction for the spirit of eerricc whidi 
possessed him. 


Ife a«sume<l conslilcrable interest tn the social 
problems of (be day, svbole-heartcdly supporting 
tlie ingenious measures proposed by bis colleague 
for the .alleviation of (be country’s financial bur- 
dens, a legacy from ihedisastronj War of American 
I(ide]>eadeGce. Besides social reconstruction, he 
took an aclire inierest in the Imperial problems of 
the day. tVbcn llio first rumours of the mal- 
practices of the East India Company reached the 
llonsc of Conmoov, he gave full scope to the 
strict impartiality of his conscience; and at the 
actual impeachment of Warren Hastings, bis was 
the docidtog influence wbicli led lilt to cast his 
vote iu support of the charge of corruption. Bnt 
these were not Stiihcicnt to satisfy the needs of 
Lis hungry soul, llicy only appealed in part to his 
generous spirit of hjmaolly. Tlicrc was some- 
thing much bigger required to bring peace and 
cooteotmeut to his restless spirit; lometfaiag (u 
which he could devote Ids whole bodily and 
spiritual strength. Thus wc have the man in 
rceepthe mood waitbg on the alert for the appear- 
aooe of his life's objceiive. 

Across the seas, many thousands of miles away, 
there arose a grim picture of helpless blocks of 
Negro humanity; a prey to tbe domineering and 
weallb-seeking passions of the more highly dere- 
loped white races ; spectre of cruelty and torture, 
inisery and hopelessness, death and suBerlog. It 
was at this (Imu that lurid talcs began to perco- 
late their way through to the Lome countries, and 
soon pamphlets iiiado their appearance hearing 
pre-witness descriptions of barbarous oppression. 
Ketnmliig missionaries enlisted the support oftheir 
churches ; and thus the first spark of humanity was 
fired within tbe hearts of tbe Public who demand- 
ed that ‘Treedom"— a word so blessed to them 
should not be the privilege of a few bnt the birtb- 
px’ht of all. But tbe rested interests of an 
antagonistic oligarchy remained nntoncLed by this 
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cry of the oppressed. Where was the man atroog 
enough, brave enough, and noble enough to 
champion the cause, to fight its way through the 
barriers of prejudice and avaricious Imperialiam ? 
Was it not nalavnl that the voices of nearly two 
million souls crying out for the services of a 
deliverer should penetrate to the ears of 
one waiting eagerly for the call ‘f 'iVre can 
he no doubt that Wilbeifoice, with hia parliament' 
ary position, his financial indopcudcnce, and Lis 
strength of charactei was the one man most 
suited for such a task. 


To what then, wo may ask ourselves, vsould 
.such a man devote himself wcio he to live 
amongst us to-day ? Where would Wllbcrforce 
find fertile soil for his ideals; wherein coiiM he 
seek work for the energies, and pence for his 
soul? Britaio hasher problemi to-day, remark- 
*bly similar to thijse which existed after tlieTrcaty 
"t Vtri.ille. Id 1783-»nompl<,jm„,, 

I«i<erlr, diffitultie. of irsdo and tie maaj- other 
.ocial ,ne.lion.; ,l,e bat her politloal dMcultica 
1 . Mia and Egypt. To all tl.aae «e My ..sim, 
that 11 ilberlotee »oold adopt tla ,ame attiladc aa 
in bl. ptevlotu life, be oonld give hU Ml 
■uppott to tvbalever measure, mould appeal to his 
sense of moral right, l,„log ,h. a„.>, ,olo,i„„ 
the prollem, the more eapert braha ,M„ed (or 
each parlicJar one. Hut for his o»n eh«npi„„. 
ship he woul .1 look for soTnelhing with wider 
«ope; something which wonld bo of service to 
h.«ao,ty as. .hole rather . 1 ,., 
section of ,t. and to which he could apply wholo- 
heartcdly the lofty conception* of bis Chtiatiaa 
principles, 

IVhat is oar picaro ol the same mirrf nhieh, 
on, hundred ye„. ago, in d.y..t,i„ital „a,ei 
M teslrmled knowledge w„ 
from the missionaries’ pamphleU the vivid reali- 
ties of the sufferings of slavery ? We teo it read- 
mg to-day of mankind’s suffering throngh the 
Great ^Var. The devouring sharks which followed 


in the wako of the slave ships along the deathly 
‘Middle Way,’ would these be more clorpient to 
him than the seven million war graves which to- 
day lie scattered round the world? The cries of 
pain, the broken limbs, the scarred flesh, w itnesses 
of the sUve-drivers’ cruellies, would these shout 
their protests louder than the silent suffering, the 
dismembered bodies, the wrecked lives which even 
now still surround us ? “ llie slaves must, be 
happy,” said one defending planter, “ for look at 
the ornaments with which they bedeck tbem- 
sclvcs”; do these sliino more brilliant than 
a Kaa-of-war or the vain polish of a Military 
Command? In all these playthings of war, he 
wonld see the same shackles as those which 
bound half-civilised Xegroes to the galleries of 
their slave-ships. But now war is the master, 
and mankind its slave. To lead io the work of 
liberation of man from this scourge would be the 
task to which W’ilberforec wonld devote himself 
to-day. ” W'ilberforce and the .Abolltioii of 
Slavery,” is our coocepliou of the past 5 •' Wilber- 
forco and Ibe League of KatiooB,” would be that 
of to-day. 

“ Impractical,” was the first criticism he met in 
1787 ; it took him forty-seven years to prove the 
contrary; and what is forty-seven years in the life 
of mankind ? 

The world has always practised slavery in the 
past, bow can you e.vpect to change human nature 
in the future?” Was another line of attack 
adopted? By hia determination to discover an 
alteraativo and by his implicit faith, ho was able 
to show how this could be done. 

lint the most de.-idly enemies of all to Iris 
schemes were those of aospicion and vested 
interests; for oppoBltionists argued that even if 
Britain were to abolish her slave trade, It was 
uncertain that olher and less scrapulons nations 
wonld follow her example ; whereas until then 
Britain had enjoyed the largest share of the trade, 
the market wonld be left open for her rivals to 
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psploit free)}', thus tlirentCDing the position ilie 
held as a fmt-class power. To combat this 
obstnietloo, Wilberforce called upon Pablle opinioa 
which be knew he had raD|ed behind him in 
snpport, and bj his perscrerance and nnliring 
persnasion ho wore down Parllamentaiy resist- 
ance. lie maintained a vigorous and nnceasing 
propaganda both at home and abroad. It Is note- 
w'ortliy that he succeeded in raisieg the question 
to a position above Party issues, u inning over to 
his side not only Pitt, hnt also the latter’s 
Inveterate enemies Fox and Grenrille— a unique 
achievement in those days. It was in 1807 
that the bill for the abolition of ibe Slave 
'Prade finally passed through Parliament, and 
Wilbetforee’a faith in the effect of England's 
example upon the world was soon rowante<l. By 
1815, every important nation in the world with 
the exception of Spain had pledged itself. Spain 
stood out on account of the eaplial cost of the 
abolishment to her planters. In I8t7, W'ilberforco 
was able to persuade the Ilritish Parli-ament to 
vote a grant of lotir hundred (honsand ]>o»ods to 
compensate these Spanish plaotere, and by this 
means secured that country's signature to tho 
covenant. To obtain this grant to-<!ay when the 
national bndget is eight hundred millions sterling 
aonnally wonld be a great aelneremeat in the 
cause of philanthropy ; by how much the greater, 
therefore, must we measure the m.m's efforts a 
hundred years ago when the Budgets were 
scarcely a tenth of this sum ? 

It may here be stated that althongli Ametict 
signed the Conrea.vst io later owing to a 

faiinre to agree to “ the riglit of search of ships ” 
she broke away. 

It is indeed remarkable to draw the parallel 
which exists between the vicissitudes which were 
experienced during all those years of the establish- 
ment of the Abolition of Slavery and its Emanci- 
pation and those which are met with to-day in 
tbe growth of tlie league of Nations, lire basic 


difficulties of each are similar. Each one is 
accused of impractlcabili^; each one gives rise 
to difficnlt problems of international politics: 
each ooe relies upon tbe establishment of muloal 
trust between ail nations ; each one has to combat 
the bogey of vested interests. Tliey were all 
encoRfitcred on the previous occasion, and one by 
one overcomo by Wilberforee. Publicity and 
propaganda were his chief weapons, supported 
by Lis energy and indomitable faith. 

Have we not therefore, ail llic symptoms of a 
great epoch before ns to-day, even as a ceninry 
ago? That the League of Nations is progressing 
and davcluping there ran be no denying; whether 
or so there is a Wilberforee amongst us is 
not apparent. Nor can uc tell whether the 
advancement of the League of Katioos would 
bare been more rapid wcie it to possess such a 
man as tbe Emancipator. Alt we can do is to 
eoosider the effects of such a life moving across 
the scenes of tho Leagne to-day. 

Wilberforce's most ]>oaerIiiI weapon lay in Ids 
appeals to pnblie opinion ; he ileiived his strength 
from tbe koowledge of its united support. It 
seems difficult to believe that with similar tacties 
it would have taken him nine years to obtain 
Great Britain’s assent to the signing of the 
Optional Clause, one of the main pillars of the 
Covenant. 

Each launching of a battleship in the world 
to-day would sound to him' like the crack of the 
slave-driver's whip; whilst where is the difference 
between the conscript of to-day and the slave of 
yesterday, e.tcept that war makes couscripts of us 
all ? Agalo, we may wonder, what would be tbe 
attitude of the man to America, the man, who, on 
tbe former occasion, presented King I.oiiii with 8 
model ot a slave ship made exactly to scale — a 
grim reminder of tbe miseries which Lis counfty 
was IntlictiDg upon a section of uiankiod ? Aod 
now America — who, on the previous occasion, was 
tbe only civilised power of repute to stand out 
from the agreement and to deny the right of 
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cry of ttie oppresied. Where was tlic maa stioog 
cnougli, brave enough, and noble enoogh to 
champion the cause, to fight its way tlirougli U»e 
barriers of prejudice nod avaricious Imperialism ? 
Was it not natural that the toieca of nearly tno 
million souls crying out for tlie services of a 
deliverer should penetrate to the ears of 
one waiting eagerly for the call !' There can 
Ic no doubt that Wilbetfoicc, with hlsparUamenl- 
ary position, his financial independence, and his 

Btrcnglh of character was llje one man most 
suited for such a task. 


lo what then, we may ask ourselves, would 
.such a man devote himself were he to live 
amongst us to day ? Where would Wilberforco 
find fertile soiUor his ideals j wherein could he 
seek work for the energies, and peace for his 
Brilaia hasher problem! to day, remark* 
•illy similar to those which existed after the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1783-uacmplojment. slums, 
imvetly, dlillcultles of trade and the many other 
Mcial tiueilioni; she has her political difficulties 
u Inja and Egypt. To all these we tuay assume 
that Wlbcrforcc would ado[it the same attitude as 
»n his previous life: he would give his fuU 
mpporl to whatever measures would appeal to Ws 
sense of moral right, leaving the actual solution of 
Ihe problems to tl.o more expert brains Iraioed for 
«eh part.euUr one. Dut for his own rhampioo- 
»h'P ho would look for something with wider 
«ope; ,ou„iu,„g which would be of aervice to 
... 
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in the wake of the slave ships along the deathly 
'Middle Way,' would these be more eloquent to 
him than the seven million war graves which to- 
day lie 8c.aUcred round the world? The cries of 
pain, the broken limhs, the scarred flesh, witnesses 
of the slave-drivers’ crueliie?, would these shout 
tlieir protests louder than the silent safferiDg, the 
dismembered bodies, the wrecked lives which even 
now still surround us? “The slaves must ho 
happy,” said one defending planter, “ for look at 
the ornaments with which they bedeck them- 
selves”; do these shine more brilliant tlian 
a Man-of-war or the vain polish of a Military 
Cummaud? In all these playthings of war, lie 
would see the same shackles as those wrhich 
bound half-civilised Negroes to the galleries of 
their slave-ships. Rut now war is the master, 
and mankind its slave. To lead io the work of 
liberation of man from this scouige would bo the 
task lo which Wilberforco would devote himself 
to-day. “ Wilberforco and the Abolition of 
Slavery,” Is our conception of the past; •' Wlbcr- 
force and the League of Nations,” would bo that 
of to-day. 

“ Impractical,” was the first criticism he met in 
1787 ; it took him forty-seven years to prove the 
contrary; and what is forty-seven years in the life 
of mankind ? 

“The world has always piactised slavery in llie 
past, bow can you expect to change liuman nature 
in the fiituro?" lYas another line of attack 
adopted? By Lis detrnnination to discover an 
altemativo and by Lis implicit faith, he was able 
to show how this could be done. 

But the most deadly enemies of all to his 
schemes w ere those of luspicion and vested 
interests; for oppositionists argued that even if 
UritaSa were lo abolish her slave trade, it was 
UDcertain that oiber and less scmpulons nations 
would follow her example; whereas until then 
Britain had enjoyed the largest share of the trade, 
the market would be left open for her rivals to 
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FXploit froely, thns OirFitctiing llie posUion tlie 
leld M a flnt-clats poner. To combat tliia 
obsiniction, ^^'iIbpr^o^ce called npon Toblie opinion 
which he knew he had ranged behind him in 
support, and by hii porsererance and vnlirin* 
persuasion he wore down Parliamentai^ resist- 
ance. He maintained a vigorous and unceasing 
propaganda both at liome and abroad. It la nole- 
worlhy that he succeeded in raising the rinestion 
to a position abore Parly issues, winning orer to 
his side not only Pitt, hut also the Ultera 
inreteratc enemies Fox and Grenville — a uQirjno 
achievement In those days. It was in IfOT 
that the bill for ilia aballtlon of the Slavo 
'IVade fiDaity passed throngU Parliament, and 
Wilberforce’s faith to the effect of J'ngtaod'a 
example upon the world was toon rowsrded. lly 
Ifilh, every imporlaot nation in the world with 
the exception of Spain had pledged Itself. Spain 
stood out on account of the capital cost of the 
aholisliment to her planters. In tf*!", Wilberforce 
was able io peniiade the Ilrtlish Parliament to 
vote a grant nf four hundred tlioiissnd pounds to 
compensate these Spanish planters, and by tills 
means seenred that country's signstnre to the 
covenant. To obtain this graol to-day when the 
national budget is eight buodred millioos stciling 
aonnally would be a great aebierement in the 
cause of philanthropy ; hy how much the greater, 
therefore, must we measure the mati'.a eiforta a 
huodred years ago when the lindgels were 
scarcely a tenth of this sum ? 

It may here be staled that although America 
signed the Convenaot in later owing to a 

failure to agree to “ the right of search of ships'' 
she broke away. 

It is iodeed remarkable to draw the paralfel 
which exists between the vicissitudes which were 
experienced during all those years ofthe establish- 
ment of the Abolition of Slavery and its Emanci- 
pation and those which are met with to-day in 
the growth of tlie T,eagi)e of Nations. The basic 


diflicultics of cacli are similar. Each one is 
acensed of impracticability ; each ooa gives rise 
to diflienU problems of international politics; 
each one relies upon the establishment of mutual 
trust between all nations;. each one has to combat 
the bogey of vested interests. 'J'liey were all 
encountered on the previous occasion, and one by 
one overeomo by Wilberfuree. Publicity and 
propaganda were his chief weapons, supported 
by Lis energy and indomitable faith. 

Have wc not therefore, all the symptoms of a 
great epoch before ns tn-day, even as a century 
ago? 'Pliat the League of Nations is progressing 
and developing there can be no deo} log ; nhelher 
or no there is n \Yilberforce amongst us is 
not apparcul. Nor ean we (ell whether the 
adrancement of the League of Nations wonld 
havo been more rapid were it to possess such a 
man as the Emancipator. All we eindoisto 
consider the effects of such a life moving across 
the scenes of the Lesgoe m.|Isy. 

AVitbcrforcc's most powerful weapon lay in his 
appeals to pnblie opinion; ho derived his strength 
from the knowledge of its united support. Jt 
seems dlOicnlt to believe that with similar tactics 
it wonld have taken him nine years to oblsin 
'Great Dritaio's assent to the signiog of the 
Optional Clause, uue of the main pillars of the 
Covenant. 

Each launching of a baltle.iliip in the world 
to-day would sonod to him' like |]ie crack of the 
shave-driver's nhlp; whilst where is the difference 
between (he conscript of to-day and the slave of 
yesterday, except that war makes conscripts of us 
nil ? Again, we may wonder, what would he the 
attitude of tlio man to America, tlie man, who, on 
tbe former occasion, presented Kiog Louis with a 
modet o( a slave sfifp made exactly to scale — a 
grim reminder of the miseries which Lis country 
was inflicting upon a section of inankiotl ? And 
now America — who, on the previous occasion, was 
the only civilised power of repute to stand out 
froin the agreement aod to deny the right of 
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freeJoin to those uolieppj slaves ; Amerioi, whose 
flag for over forty years svas the one rccogoiscd 
erablem uader which a slaveship could ply iU 
trade with safety; would it he necessary for him 
to-day to remin I her people of this, to ask them 
if it was their desire to repeat that cliapter >n their 
Dation'e history ? 

EcODOmically, we kuow, tlio League is makiog 
atrenuous efforts in order to secure some degree 
of international co-operation, but progress is not 
very rapid. We may eo^uiro whether gieater 
success would have rew.arded tlie efthrU of iho 
man who persuaded each nation in Inru to ahan- 
dou one of its most luerHtive trades; to inspire in 
each one that mutual trust so ns to cnahle It to rely 
upon each other's goodwill and commercial 
intergtity. 

And finally, the rising generathm, the liret 
to whom the horrors of vrar are now nothing but 
historical records and tlio anecdotca of pawots. 


would he not see the necessity for a revi- 
sion in national education ; so to train youth 
as finally to eliminate war and its vain glories 
from its maturing mind? Is not international 
co-operation equally essential on this point? The 
leeent Iloy Scout Jamboree, the celebration of tlie 
coming of age of the movement, has brought to 
the fore the possibilities of the cultivation of an 
inlcmational outlook throughout the youths of the 
world; would Wilberfotco allow this significance 
to slip by untouched ? 

'lYiese ate a few of the hackgrouuds over which 
wo may visualise this remarkahle personality 
moving to-day. That the play and its characters 
already exist there is no denying, but whether or 
not tlie leading role is absent, we can only con* 
jectnre. 

Wilberforce led the whole world la the struggle 
forlmmaoHy ooe huuilred years ago 5 is there such 
a mao amongst us to-day ? 
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i THE HEART’S DOOR 

i BY 

I Mo. CYRIL MODAK. . 

g door of my heart all nlorie, 

a J\rapt m tho eloak of the night; 

w lusten to what these fond f.incics bemoan, 

g Spirit of sweetest delight ! 

^ Silently ktand at the door and o’erhenr 

ft l-ove-thoughts of yon that are speaking, 

Impgings that whisper jonr namo very dear, 
g Sorrows for yon il,at are ahrickiug. 

i Darkness will hide ymt, and no one shall tee 

a «ho at my doorstep is ataading ; 

S Only yowr pnise all aRnIter may be, 

g i our pride .its plumage expanding ! 

ft Open the door, if yon please, then, my dear J 

0 sit on jonr throne ; 

a Jia VO delicions to feel you are near, 

^ To worship you, I^ve, all alone I 
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THE LITTLE CLAY CART 


Bv Dr. S. K. Dr, MJV., DLnr., (London), 
Unk-ersify 


nr'HERE lived in Ujjayini a young man of 
* breeding and refinement, named Chani' 
datta, who was by profession a wealthy 
merchant but by birth a high-souied Brahmin. 
By the qualities of large-heartedness, nobili^ 
and uprightness, as well as by his culture and 
good taste, he had won the admiration and 
respect of the whole city, but his princely 
liberality . had in course of time reduced him 
to extreme poverty ; for, never was a needy 
man turned from his door, and he had adorn* 
ed the city of Ujjayini with mansions, cloisters, 
parks, temples, pools and fountains. Desert* 
ed by all in his adversity and disillusioned, 
he would have abjured the world and sought 
the hermitage, but that h!s noble and faithful 
wife Dhutadevi, his little son Rohasena and 
his whole-hearted friend Maitreya had cheer- 
fully shared his poverty and distress. Of Ws 
large train of retainers, only two remained In 
his old and decayed house, the maid Radanika 
and his personal servant Vardhamanaka. 

One night, after Charudatta had finished 
his evening devptions, he said to Maitreya: 
"Friend, I have made my offerings to the 
household deities. Will you now go and 
oiTer sacrifice to -the Divine Mothers at the 
place where the four toads meet?” "Not I, 
indeed,” replied Maitreya, “ you have worship- 
ped the gods, but have they been gtaciousto 
you ) What is the use of worshipping f” “Speak 
not profanely”, said Charudatta, "it Is the 
duty of es’ery householder." ‘ No, I am not 
going", replied Maitreya doggedly, "you must 
send somebody else. Poor Brahmin that I 
urn, trwrytVfmg goes wrong w'rAi rne', ¥1 » WAt 
a reflection in the mirror, the right side be- 
comes the left, the left becomes the right." 
At that hour of the evening, even the king’s 
highway was not safe, — such was the state 
of law and order prevailing In the city I 
Courtesans, rogues, bawds, gamblers, thieves, 
political schemers and royal favourites were* 
abroad; and how could a timid Brahmin like 
Maitreya go out alone? At last, on theassur-' 
ante that Radanika would accompany 'him 


^ Dacca. 

with a Jigfit, Maitreya opened the front door 
and came out. 

Suddenly the lamp went out. Near the 
door, under the cover of falling darkness, was 
standing for shelter the unfortunate Vasanta- 
sena, a famous courtesan of Ujjayini. She had 
pot out the light with her skirt and entered, 
silently and unperceived, into the house. In 
confusion, Radanika waited, while Maitreya 
went back to re-light the lamp. 

Who in Ujjayini did not know Vasantasena 
for her grace, dignity, wealth and beauty, and 
who, except a cowardly, ignorant and brutal 
wretch like the king’s brother-in-law, Sams- 
thanaka, did not honour her ? Strange as it 
may seem, it was possible in that ancient 
society to be e courtesan and yet retain self- 
respect As In the Athens of Perikles, so in 
ancient India, the courtesan was not without 
accomplishments; she possessed wealth, 
beanty and power, as well as literary and 
artistic taste, and occupied as important 
position in social life. Men of wit, culture and 
rank did not disdain her society, and this 
contact probably saved her from degradation. 

AlUhis, however, did notprev’ent the king’s 
brother-in-law Samsthanaka, a man of 
depraved and despicable character, from 
atteropiing to win her person by cunning and 
gold. His position as the king’s brother-in- 
law and his wealth made him believe that he 
could do whatever he liked; but Vasantasena 
had never been mercenary, and, as she was 
universally honoured, he did not dare to use 
force. In spite of his associalloa with 
brtevivwg w/i Va. V.w4 

skill only in perfidy and deceit. All Ujjayini 
hated and feared him for his ignorant conceit 
and brutal lust, and it was no wonder that 
Vasantasena found his attention most unwel- 
come. 

That evening Vasantasena had been abroad 
{nthe street accompanied by her servants, who 
however had fallen behind- Taking this 
opportunity, Samsthanaka, with his profligate 
followers, had pursued her, 'and made the most . 
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degrading and insuUing offers of love- Frighlen- 
ed and disgusted, she tried to repulse them, 
assuring them proudly that it was rncril alone, 
and not brutal violence, which Inspired a 
woman’s love. Tn vain did she offer tl>em her 
jewels and her ornaments to make them desist, 
and In vain did she attempt to fly from them 
like a timid deer. In the course of the pursuit, 
however, they came near the good merchant’s 
house. Her profligate pursuers thus uninten- 
tionally befriended her by bringing her for re- 
fuge to the verj' door of tlie great Charo latia. 
of whom she had lieard so much, whom she 
had once seen in the park where Kama’s 
temple stood, and was now destined to play 
such an important part in her life. 

Eluding Samslhanaka and his associates 
under cover of daikness. she slipped unper- 
ceived into the house ; and Cliarudatta, mis- 
taking her for the maid Radanika, bade her 
enter. Losing sight of her, Samsdianaka 
caught hold of the waiting Radanika by mis- 
talte, but Maitreya came up presently to the 
rescue, and reprimanded him severely for his 
rudeness The cowardly Samsthanaka was 
naturally afraid of Ciiarudalta's eminent 
virtues, hut he would not go away without 
finding Vasantasena, Ills wiser courtier, 
however, advised him to depart. “To hold 
ahorse” he said “you need a rein, and to 
hold an elephant, you require a chain. To 
hold a woman, you must use a heart, and if 
you have not one, it is wise to go away in 
peace Reluctantly but with a great deal of 
bravado, Samsthanaka left, pronouncing n 
threat of revenge if Charudatta did not hand 
over Vasantasena to him. 

All Ibis happened outside the house. 
Charudatta was sitting inside in the dark room 
when the frightened Vasantasena entered. 
Not knowing what had happened, and mistak- 
ing her for Radanika, he gave her his cloak to 
cover up little Rohasena lest the child be 
chilled by evening dews. Vasantasena, find- 
mg the garment scented with jasmine-flowers, 
said to herself; “His youth does not indeed 
show indifference 1" Finding her still sUent 
and motionless, Charudatta again bade her 
enter the inner apartments, but remembering 
her Ignoble profession, she could only sigh to 


hmelf: ’‘Alas, my misfortune gives me no 
admission inside." “Come now, Radanika, 
will you not even answer ?" cried Charudatta 
In sadness and Impatience, still overwhelmed 
by his own sense of poverty which made him 
think that even his maid was sligliting him. 
Tint M.aitreya and Rad.siuka having come up 
in the meantime, lie perceived his mistake nnd 
exclaimed: “Then wlio is this? 1 have 
degraded her by the touch of my garment. 

“ Degrailedl" repeated Vasantasena to herself 
“no. exalted!" Charudatta was wondcTlng 
nlio the lulf-veiled l.sdy might be, like the 
waning moon half-hidden hy the autumnal 
clouds ; but the next moment he checked 
himself in his Impertinent curiosity: “She 
must be another man’s wife, not meet 
for me to g.ire on her". Msitreya, wiio had 
learnt of hCr identity from Samslhanaka, 
soon enlightened him. “ Wiiat. this i« 
Vasantasena !” exclaimed Charudatta ; and 
not being insensible to love, he sighed over his 
declining fortunes for his Inability to give 
expression to the thoughts oi love which arose 
spontaneously in him. "Let my desire”, ^he 
said to himself, “ sink suppressed in silence, 
like the wrath of a coward which he dare* not 
utlef." Ilut ivith his innate gallantry, he felt 
he had done wrong in greeting the charming 
lady ns a servant, and begged of her to pardon 
him for the unwitting offence done to lier by 
his mistake. “ It Is I who have 'offended by 
this unseemly intrusion.^ I bow my head to 
seek your forgiveness”, she replied. 

U was a case of love at first sight for both of 
them, but for the first time Vasantasena was 
really in love. Witty and wise, disillusioned 
and sophisticated, she had yet a heart of 
romance, and her love was true and deep 
even ia a social position which made such a 
feeling difficult. Very’ sadly she realised that 
the woman who admitted the love of many 
men was false to them all. Much .wealth and 
position she liad achieved by an obligatory 
and hereditary calling, but her heart was 
truly against it, and it brought her no happi- 
ness. Her maid Madanika, broughtop in the 
usual tradition, disapproved of her falling in 
love with a poor man. “But, lady," she pro- 
tested, “ it is said that Charudatta is very poor. 
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“ Hence do I love him more,” replied her 
mistress. “A courtesan whose heart is fixed 
on a poor man is hardly to be censured by the 
world." “ Yet, lady, said Madanika, with 
mild remonstrance again, " do the bees, 
greedy for honey, swarm in the mango-tree 
after it has shed its blossoms?’* “Therefore 
are they called greedy wantons”, replied Va- 
santasena. The breath of the new emotion, 
which had now come to her, quickened all her 
deeper and nobler inslJncls into a pervading 
flame, and burned t*i ashes her baser self. 

But, like a truly awakened woman, she was 
embarrassed in the presence of Charudatia 
at their first unexpected meeting, and felt that 
she could tarry no longer. In orde.' that tJ»is 
meeting should not be the last, she wanted 
some excuse to come back again. After a 
little thought, she said ; “ If truly I have found 
favour in your sight, sir, I should be glad to 
leave my jewels in your house. It was for the 
sake of these Jewels (hat (hose scoundrels 
followed me." “But”, replied CharudatU 
“this house is hardly suited for the trust.” 

" You mhtake, sir,” she smiled in reply 
“treasures are entrusted (omen, and not to 
houses." What isore could Charudatta say? 
Thejewels were left in trust Charudatta then 
accompanied her through the dark streets and 
saw her safely home. 

Charudatta, in his, prosperous days, bad a 
servant, named Samvahaka, whose duty was. 
to massage his master. After Charudatta’s 
decline in fortune, Samvahaka's occupation 
was gone, and he took to desperate gambling. 
But luck was against him; and one day, which 
happened to be the very next day after the 
meeting of Charudatta and Vasantaseoa, he . 
fled from the gambling h 005 >e and concealed 
himself from his creditors in a deserted 
temple, only to be soon discovered by the 
master of the gambiing bouse, Mathura and a 
gambler, both hardened and pitiless sinners, 
who'demanded of him ten gold pieces which 
he had lost to them. An altercation ensued, 
ending in quarrel and vioience. At this point, 
a clever rogue, Uarduraka, who was passing 
by, appeared on Uie scene, and taking pity on 
the much-harassed fellow-gambler Samvahaka, 
engaged tlie gambling master and his com- 


panion in an angrv’ discussion, during which 
Samvahaka managed to escape into Vasanta- 
sena's bouse, which stood nearby, just at the 
moment when VasanUsena bad been conless- 
ing to her maid JIadanika her love for Charu- 
datta. When she learned that Samvahaka had 
once served Charudatta, she received him with 
honnar and compassion and paid his gambling 
debts. Overwhelmed by her kindness and 
full of self-pity, tlie grateful Samvahaka at 
last resolved to tuni a Buddhist monk. 

The same night Charudatta and Maitreya 
went to a concert to listen to the charming 
songs of one Rebhila. Charudatta was by no 
means an austere or self denying man, a mere 
paragon of virtue, but he was a perfect man 
of (he world, who did not disdain gambling, 
nor shared his friend .Maitreya's bias against 
the courtesan, and loved literature, art and 
music. His great virtues were softened by the 
milk of homan kindness In spile of his 
slender means, his love of music made lilm go 
to the conceit, which he enjo> ed with keen ap- 
preciatioo. They cane Lome after midnight, 
and, greatly tired, went to sleep. Vascntasena’s 
treasures were soil in the house ; and Maitreya 
was charged, before he went to sleep, to keep 
the gem-casket safely by his side. After a while, 
a needy and skilful tliief, named Sarvilaka, 
broke into the room, in which Charudatta and 
his friend were sleeping, by making a hole in 
the rickety wall. This Sarvilaka, a Brahmin 
by birth and a roan of some education, was a 
friend of Darduraka, like whom he had turned 
into a clever and daring man about town. He 
bad, in the meantime, fallen in love with 
Vasantasena's maid Madanika and wanted to 
many her. Reduced to poverty and reckless 
life, he had at last resolved to acquire by theft 
the means of buying her freedom. He was 
not aware, however, that he was breaking into 
the houseof the poor Brahmin, for whom even 
a low-down thief like him cherished great res- 
pect. In the morning, Charudatta and his 
friend woke to find the casket and the tliicf 
gone. Iiaflected the good merchant deeply, 
inasmuch as it affected hb hononr, for who 
would now believe the truth about Uie theft ? 
Powerless poverty was doomed to wake sus- 
picion.. Radanifca, who had first detected the 
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theft, went to inform Charudatta’s wife of the 
disaster, but assured her mistress that both her 
master and his friend were unhurt, and that 
only the ornaments left by the courtesan had 
been stolen. “Girl,” replied the wfe sadly, 
“how can you say that my lord is uninjured ? 
Belter he were injured in body than in char- 
acter. For, now the people ol Ujjayini will 
say that my lord himself committed the crime 
because of his poverty.” To save her 
husband’s honour, the good wife, a noble and 
gentle lady noilliy of her Imsbaiid. sent him 
her pearl necklace which she had received 
from her mother’s house. When Charudatia 
was told of this, he exclaimed with humbled 
pride; “What, my wife takes phy on me? 
Alas, now I am, poor indeed!” But if Ins 
change of fortune had made him bitter, it had 
not debased his mind ; it had only taught him 
to take things at their right value. Soon he 
realised the nobility which prompted his wife’s 
offer, and sdd to Maitreya : “ But no, I am not 
poor ; for I have a wife whose love outlasts 
my wejllhy day, ; in U.es I have a (rierd who 
IS faithrulto me through good and evil ; and I 
have truth and honour which nought can tahe 
away, Maitreya, take the necklace and go to 
Vasantasena Tell her in my name thaVwe 
hatre gambled away the gem-caalcet, torgetling 
It wa, not our own, and that we trust she wih 
accept this necklace in its place?' But Z 
sagactou. Malt, eya, with his dog-like failhtul 
ness was uneasy and suspicious. He took 

yournustnot give away this necklarT Z 


Madanika's enquiry as to how a poor roan 
like him could come by the gems, he had to 
confess to her the facts concerning the theft of 
the casket. Madanika was horrified. “Oh, 
Sarvilaka," she said “ for a mere nothing — for 
a woman— you have risked two things.” What 
things ?" asked Sarvilaka, somewhat puzzled. 
“Your life and your character,” replied the 
honest girl. When he showed her the jewels, 
she could recognise them as those which her 
mistress had left at Charud<a(ta's place. Sarvi- 
laka now felt truly ashamed, but lie could * 
not, even if lie desired, restore the gems to the 
good man, for that act would be inconsistent 
With prudence. On Madanika’s advice, he 
then pretended to be a servantof Charudat- 
ta's and sought to restore the jewels to 
Vasantasena. But, in the meantime, 
coining in search of Madanika, Vasanta- 
sena had been an unwilling listener to the 
whole conversation. Her own recent 
e.xperience of love and her innate nobility of 
character made her feel for the poor lovers, 
and appreciate the daring of the man and the 
honesty of the maid. She accepted the 
casket without telling them anything, but as 
Sarvilaka was turning to leave, she said to him! 
“Sir, will you undertake a return comm**' 
sion of mine?”. Sarvilaka naturally hesitated, 
for he could not, in the circumstances, carry 
back any message to Charudatta. “And this 
commission is — ?” he faltered. "You will 
be good enough to accept Madanika replied 
Vasantasena quietly to the astonished man. 
“Madam, I do not understand,” he faltered 
again. “ But I do,” replied Vasantasena. 
“Charudatia told me that I was to give 
Madanika to the man who should return these 
jewels. You are therefore to understand that 
he makes you a present of her.’’ " Ah, ‘she 
sees through me," said Sarvilaka to himself, 
buthe blessed Charudatt.a’s name’ and was 
grateful to her for making Madanika a freed 
woman. 

They left with happiness in their hearts, but 
on the way they received hints of an impend- 
ing political revolution. Those were days of 
stirring deeds, and the private affairs of the 
lovers became curiously linked with a politi- 
cal intrigue which involved the city and the 
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kingdom. King Palaka had been despotic and 
cruel, and the wanton acts of his brother-in- 
law Sarasthanaka had also made the people 
discontented. A soothsayer had declared that 
a young herdsman, named Aryaka was to 
become king. Believing in this prophecy and 
alarmed thereat, king Palaka had taken the 
innocent herdsman from his hamlet and 
thrown him into prison. This Arj’aka happen- 
ed to be a friend of Sarvilaka's , and as soon 
as Sarvilaka left Vasantasena’s house with 
Madanika, this news reached him. In spite 
of poor Madanika’s entreaties, he leaped out of 
the bullock cart which was carrying them, 
directing his servant to reach his newly-made 
bride to the house of his friend Rebhila. 
Sarvilaka departed, vowing not only to release 
his friend Aryaka but also to hasten the revolu* 
tion to place Aryaka on the throne. 

In the meantime, Maitreya came to Vasanta- 
sena's palace to hand over the pearl necklace 
as a recompense for tlie gem-casket lost by 
Charudatta. Unaware of the circumstance 
that Sarvilaka had in the meantime brought 
back the casket, strangely, to its real owner, 
Maitreya delivered his message. Much amused 
and pleased, Vasanfasena said to herself : " It 
was stolen by a thief, and he is ^o proud that 
he says he gambled it away. I love him for 
that.” She accepted the necklace with plea- 
sure, in order to use it as a pretext to see 
Charudatta once more, and said to Maitreya : 
"Sir, pray tell the worthy gambler Cham- 
datia in my name that I shall pay him a visit 
this evening.” The suspicious Maitreya 
thought that the greedy courtesan was not 
satisfied with the pearl necklace and wanted to 
get more out of Charudatta in redemption of 
the pledge. 

The same evening, duiing a heavy storm, 
Vasantasena reached Charudatta’s liouse. She 
brought with her the gem-casket, and after dis- 
covering it and explaining how she had come 
by it, she gently rebuked him for the distrust 
shown of her by sending the pearl neck- 
lace instead. The storm and rain increasing 
in violence in tfie meantime, she was compell- 
ed to spend the night at Charudalta’s house. 
Charudatta had now realised the nobility of 
her character, her generosity, and the depth 


and truth of her love, and he came to love her 
in return with an equally deep and tender 
affection. 

The next morning, when the maid came to 
wake her up, ’it appeared ail so strange to 
V'asantasena Jierself. Slie could hardly be- 
hcv'e that she, an outcast of society, had been 
able to win the lor'e of the great Charudatta, 
the ornament of Ujjayini, and asked half- 
incredulously of the maid if all that were true. 
“What*, did I find my way into his inner 
apartments?,’’ She enquired of the maid. 
“ Not only that,” replied the maid “but into 
everyone’s heart.” Bit Vasantasena was still 
afraid lest she had been a source of trouble to 
Charudatta. " I fear his household is vexed,” 
she asked with deep concern. “ They will be 
vexed,” replied the maid "only when — ” 

“ When ” i She interrupted anxiously. 

“ When you will depart ”, replied the 
maid. Vasantasena was still wearing the 
pearl necklace which Charudatta had given 
her. Now she look it off, and sent it 
through the maid to Chamdatta's wife 
with the message : " Worthy Chsrudatta’s 
virtues have won me, made me Ms slave, and 
therefore your slave also. So let this neck* 
lace be the ornament of yourneck, to which 
it rightly belongs.” But the dignified wife 
returned the necklace, saying that it was not 
proper for her to take the necklace with which 
her husband had favoured Vasantasena in his 
alTection, and that the only ornament she 
valued was her husband. Nevertheless, both 
Charudatta and his wife, as well as his whole 
household, inclusive of the suspicious but 
well-meaning Maitreya, had now recognised 
the truth and pity of her great love and 
realised bow much it would mean to her if her 
love were legalised. 

Vasantasena now met for the first time 
Charudatta’s little son, Rohasena. She found 
the child peevish, because he had now only 
a little clay cart to play with, Instead of finer 
toys. A great affection and pity overwhelmed 
her heart, and she said to herself: “To think 
that this little child lias to suffer because others 
are wealthy? Ah. mighty Fate, the destinies 
of men, uncertain as the water-drops which 
fall upon a lotus-leaf, seem to thee but play- 
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Ihin'Tsl” She was fascinated by the lovely face 
of the petulant child, which was very like bis 
fathers; and stretched onl her arras in 
great hunger for motherhood which had been 
denied toiler : "come, my little son, embrace 
me". Naturally suspicious, the child askerl of 
his maid t " Who is she, Radanika i" Vasan- 
lasena replied coavingly : "A slave of your 
father’s, purchased by his raeiits", which 
statement Radanika hastened to modify tact- 
fully by saying, “ This lady is your mother, 
child.” " Away,” replied the child, “ you tell 
me untruth, Radanika. How can she be my 
mother when she wears sucli fine things?” "My 
child ", said Vasaniasena, ashamed and in 
tears, *'your innocent Vips can say tenible 
things?” She took off her ornaments and said 
tearfully; “Now I become your mother. You 
take these trirkeu and have a gold cart made 
for you.” “ Go away,” said the child again 
" I will not take them, you cry at parting with 
them." Wiping away her tears and smiling, 
she filled the toy clay cart with her jewels and 
said ; “ I weep no more. Go, darling and 
play. There’ you must have a little gold 
cart to play with,” Vasantasena's love bad now 
made her realise the emptiness of riches and 
the fulness of a pure and tender affection. 

Vafdhamanaka now came and informed 
Vasantasena that he was waiting at the side- 
door with a covered cart to take her to the 
old tlower garden, named Fuspakarandaka, 
where Charndatta, who had left early in the 
morning, was waiting for her. While Vasanta- 
sena was getting ready, Vardhamanaka went 
back with his cart to fetch some cushions 
whidi he had forgotten. In the meantime, a 
comedy of errors happened, which nearly 
ended in tragedy. Samsthanalta’s servant 
Sthavaraka had been directed by the roaster 
to take a bullock-cart to him at the same old 
garden, which was the property of the king’s 
brolher-in-Uw. The higliway having been 
blocked by villagers’ wagons, he had stopped 
his cart at the side-door ol Charadatu’s 
orchard and had gone for a moment to puthis 
shoulder to the wheel of another cart which 
had got stuck in the mud, Finding SUiava- 
raka's cart at the side-door, Vasantasena en- 
tered it without knowing : and without know- 


ing also Sthavaraka, coming bade, drove it on, 
thas cruel fate conspiring to put Vasantasena 
once more into the hands ofSamsthanaka. 

Unaware of what had happened, Vardlia- 
manaka came back with Charndatta s cart 
and waited at the side-door. Soon he 
heard some one entering the covered cart 
with the tinkling of anklet-rings, and 
tliinking tliat it was Vasantasena he also drove 
on towards the garden where Charudatta was 
waiting. But it was Aryaka who had surrepti- 
tiously entered the cart. With the help of his 
good friend Sarvilaka, the young herdsman, 
who had been imprisoned by king Palaka, had 
just broken jail, killed the Jailer, half broken 
his fetters, escaped and tun away. There was 
great excitement in the city over the prisoner’s 
escape, and police constables were running 
about everywhere in search of him. He 
managed to elude them alt and concealed 
himself near the side-door of Charuclatta's 
house. Finding Vardhamanalia’s empty cart 
presently driving up, he sought In it a 
temporary hiding-place, his half-broken prison- 
chains haviDg caused the tinkling sound which 
deceived Vardhamanaka. As Vardhamanaka 
was getting up his bullocks to go, two police 
ot^cers, in search of Aryaka, walked up and 
stopped the cart on the road side. On being 
informed that it was Charudalla’s cart con- 
veying Vasantasena to the Puspakarandaka's 
garden, one of the officers Chandanaka would 
let it pass, Charudatta’s name acting as a magic 
charm; but the other officer Viraka became 
suspicious and would not let the cart go 
without inspection. After some discussion, 
Chandanaka, agreeing to inspection, entered 
the cart and looked about Aryaka immediate- 
ly threw himself at his mercy, and Chandanaka, 
a sofler-hearled man, agreed to protect him. 
But Chandanaka's report after inspection that 
all was well could not convince Viraka. To 
save his protege in the cart, to whom he bad 
given his word, Chandanaka contrived an 
angry discussion and quarrel,, which ended in 
his maltreating his brotlier officer and allowing 
Aryaka to escape in Charudalla’s carl. Now 
that he had an enemy in Viraka. the Chief 
Constable and king’s favourite, Clisindanaka 
made up his mind to throw in Iits lot with the 
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revolutionaries, headed by Sarvilalca. In the 
meantime, Vardhamanaka drove up the cart, In 
which Arj'aka lay hidden, to the park where 
Charudalta was awaiting \^asantasena Im- 
patientlj*. To their amazement, Mattreya and 
Charudalta discovered the fugitive in the cart ; 
hut as Aryaka related his storj* and sought his 
protection, Charudalta removed his fetters, 
promised his friendship, lent him the cart 
to escape, and left the park immediately 
lest he should arouse the suspicion of royal 
officers. 

Samsthanaka's sen.*ant, on the other hand, 
drove up to another part of the same park his 
master’s cart which Vasantasena had entered 
by mistake. To his amazement, famslha- 
naka’s courtier, who had gone forward, dis- 
covered Vasantasena sitting happy in the cart, 
and at first thought that she had cone of her 
own accord to favour the king's brother-in-law. 
Bnt when he learned of her mistake concern- 
ing the cart, he realised her peril and tried to 
shield and save her from the brutal and ignor- 
ant Samithanaka. Samstlianaka himself was at 
first greatly flattered that Vasantasena should 
herself come and visit him; but verj'soon 
Sthavaraka disillusioned him by relating the 
story of the mistake, and V'asantasena in her 
turn spurned him with her foot in disgust, 
thereby rousing his fierce anger. His sense of 
his own importance was outraged by Vasanta- 
sena's scornful repulse ; and, passion-blind, he 
threatened to kill her for despising his proposi- 
tion and for kicking him with her foot. But 
both Sthavaraka and the courtier refused to aid 
and abet him in his cowardly and brutal design 
of murdering in cold blood .nn innocent and 
helpless woman. Stliavar^ka was a simple and 
God-fearing man who was not easy to win 
over. The courtier was a man of good taste 
and breeding who, despite his loose life and his 
dependence on his patron, did his best to 
check Samsthanaka’s intended violence. Very 
artfully the cunning scoundrel pretended to 
grow calm, managed to get rid of his follow- 
ers by deceit, and then seizing Vasantasena 
alone, began to persecute her again with his 
shameful proposals. She repulsed bimwdlh 
great spirit and with a fearlessness bora other 
new love for Charudalta, \\'hen Samstfianaka 


in his anger taunted her as the inamoraid of a 
^’eggarly Brahmin, she was not ashamed but 
retorted with perfect courage : '* Delightful 
words I Pray proceed, for you speak ray 
praise.” “ Just let that son of a slave rescue 
you now,’’ said Samsthanaka with a sneer, to 
which she replied with great coolness : “ He 
would have rescued roe if he were here." 
Growing furious, Samsthanaka took her by the 
throat; she would not scream for help, for it 
would be a sliame that Vasantasena's helpless 
cry should be heard loudly outside, but 
she would remember her beloved Charudaila 
and bless his name. “What, still dost thou 
repeat that rascal’s name?" snarled Sams- 
thanaka, blinded hy rage, as he strangled her 
but on the verge of imminent death, the name; 
of Charadutia was still on her lips, and she 
murmured in a struggling tone ; “ My homage 
be to Charudalta ! " 

When Sthavaraka and the courtier returned, 
Samsthanaka tried to deceive them ; but, 
they soon discovered the horrible facts. He 
offered bribes to the courtier and tlien tried to 
lay the deed to In's charge. Disgusted and 
iioni/ied, the courtier cursed him f and finding 
that it woulil be folly to remain there any 
longer, lie also made up his mind to leave his 
patron and join tite conspirators, Sarvilaka, 
Chandanaka and the rest. The poor Slhava- 
raka was put in irons on the palace-tower by 
his wicked master. 

Tocover up his own guilt and to complete 
his mean revenge on Cliarudatn, Samstha- 
naka now formed the plan of going to court at 
once and lodging a complaint that the 
meichant Clraruclatta had enticed Vasantasena 
into the »hf paik Puspakarnndaka and stran- 
gled her jfiere for her money. The next day 
the court sat for the tri.il; and Charudalta, who 
could not yet believe that such a thing could 
happen was summoned to answer the terrible 
accusation of Samsthanaka. In the course of 
the trial, it appeared from (he evidence of 
Vasanthasena’s mother (wlio, however, refused 
to bear witness against Charudalta) (hat 
Vasantasena had spent the night ol the storm 
at Charudalta’s house ; while \Traka, who had 
come to court to testify to the escape of 
Aiyaka and to lodge his complaint against 
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Chandanaka, gave evidence that ^he had left 
CharudaltaS house the next motnmg tn 
Charadatta s cart to meet the Utter at tlie park. 

It was also proved that there had been a 
struggle at the park, which apparently ended 
in the murder of a woman, for the body of a 
woman, torn by wild beasts, w'as found there. 
The judge, a sympathetic man, was still re- 
luctant to believe that stain of any kind could 
attach to Charudatta’s reputation; for tt was 
extraordinary that he, whose liberality was well 
known.throughout 'Ujjaymt and whose sense 
of houoar once made him send to Vasantasena 
a necklace of pearls in place of stolen jewels, 
should now for a mere trifle — for her money — 
routder a helpless woman whom he loved. 
Was U possible that Charudatta was the man 
who could repay a woman’s love with blood? 
Eat at this moment something happened which 
tartved the circumstantial evidence still more 
against Cliarudatta. 

Maitreya had been commissioned by Charu- 
datta to go to Vasantasena’s house and return 
the jewels which she in her affection had given 
to Rohasena for the making of a gold cart. 
But on the way to her house. Maitreya heard 
theahrmmg news that Charudatta had been 
summoned to court. Without any delay he 
rushed into the court-room, and on being 
informed of the baseless charge against his 
dear friend, he was so indignant that be 
attacked the false accuser angrily with Ins 
staff, calling Samsthanaka by all the names 
that he desers’cd. Duiing the scuffle which 
ensued, the jewels which Maitreya liad been 
carrying on hW person fell to the ground. In 
view of Charudattr's poverty and in the 
absence of satisfactory explanation of Mai- 
treyas possession of the jewels, tire mcVdent 
seemed todeceivetthe judge and establish a 
motive for the crime. Cliarudalta was con- 
demned to ignominious death by king Palaka, 
although the judge recommended him, accord- 
ing to the Uw, formercj'. In his life Charu- 
datta had already reali«ed that late played with 
men as buckets at the well, one ro«e as another 
fell. Aware of the vanity of all things, he 
could not \-alue life over-liighly ; but he 
valued his honour more than his life. He 
received the sentence of death’ with equani- 


mity, more especially as the loss of Vasanta’ 
sena had now made him lose his new interes 
in life. But he was overwhelmed in so far as 
condemnation affected his honour as a roan 
for having murdered a woman (and the cruel 
irony of it. a woman whom he deeply lov'ed) 
and also that he should leave a heritage of 
shame to tire little son to whom he was so 
greatly devoted. That such a stain should 
attach to his character was unbearable to him, 
but he was powerless against cruel fate. When 
everyihiog conspired to make appearances go 
against him, he lost all interest in the trial and 
liardly made any attempt to defend himself 
against the hateful charges, which he empha- 
tically denied but which he could not 
rebut. 

The headsmen, two sympathetic souls who 
regretted the duly they had to perform, led 
Charudatu to the place of execution through 
the city-streets and proclaimed as was the 
custom, his guilt with the beat of drum. 
Charadatta was still cherished with affection, 
and as the much-hated Samasthanaka was his 
accuser, popular sympathy was with him. A 
large crowd followed him a« he w’as led 
through the streets. Sthavaraka, who had 
been conflned and enchained li> his master 
Samslhanaka in his palace-tow^r heard the 
shouts and the proclamation hvlow, as the 
crowd passed along the street in front of 
Samsthanaka’s palace. That Innocent Charu- 
datta should be condeniiKd to death for 
another’s crime through the perfidy of his 
inhuman master became unbearable to -him. 
He leapt down through an open window, 
broke his felters in his excitement and 
rushed out to bear witness to Cliarudalla’s 
Innocence by revealing the truth and denoun- 
cing Samslhanaka for his crime. About the 
same time. Samsthanaka, coming out of bis 
house to gloat over the downfall ol Cliarudalta, 
was taken aback at 'he sight of Sthavaraka ; 
but recovering himself quickly, he denounced 
Sthavaraka's words as lies invented out of 
siHtefal motive against his master who had 
imprisoned him for the (heft of seme orna- 
ments. A disgraced slave could convince 
nobody, and the running displayed by his 
master made light of bis words. No escape 
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was now possible for Charudatta, who pre- 
pared himself for certain death after he had 
taken his last leave of Maitreya and his little 
son. Samsthanaka now urged the execu- 
tioners to finish their work quickly. Suddenly, 
m great agitation appeared qn the scene a 
Buddhist monk, accompanied by a lady, 
shouting with uplifted hands—" Good gentle- 
„ men, Hold, hold 1" Everj'one looked up with 
surprise and found with great delight that it 
was Samvahaka, who had turned a Buddhist 
monk, and with him Vasanthasena' herself, 
saying : " Good gentlemen I am the wretch 
for whose sake Charudalla was condemned to 
death." 

How was it that Vasantasena could come 
back to life and apppear on tlie scene at the 
last -moment ? Wlien Samsthanaka pitilessly 
strangled her in the garden, she only lost con- 
sciousness and fell down motionless. After 
Samsthanaka had left her for dead covering up 
her body with dry leaves, Charudatta’s old 
servant Samvahaka, whom Vasantasena had 
released from gambling debts and who had in 
the meantime turned a Buddhiiit monk, came 
into the garden to wash his rags in (he pool 
there. By chance he came near the spot 
where the body of Vasantasena had been 
buried in leaves, and sal down to diy his rags. 
Suddenly he heard a sigh proceeding from the 
heap of leaves and some movements, for 
Vasantasena had now begun to recover 
consciousness and move her limbs. Coming 
to the spot, Samvahaka discovered and 
recognised her, greatly delighted to find 
that it was .Vasantasena, still alive, to whom 
he' once owed his freedom. With great 
care he revived her and conducted her to a 
moLastery near by. After hearing her story. 


he was conducting her next day to Charudatta’s 
house; but on the way they saw the large 
crowd, following Charudatta, from a distance 
and heard the proclamation. " Sister in 
Buddha, said Samv’ahaka, addressing her, 
"Charudatta is being led to his death for 
murdering you." ‘‘For my wretched sake!" 
replied Vasantasena in terror, "quick, quick, 
on lead me (here !" They rushed forward just 
in time to save Charudatta from his imminent 
death. 

In the meantime, the revolution started by 
Sarvilaka and his friends had succeeded. 
They had stormed the palace, killed the wanton 
and cruel king I’alaka and placed their 
friend Af^’aka, the fugitive herdsman whom 
Charudatta once befriended, on the throne. As 
soon asthey had heard of Charudatta’s distress 
Sarvilaka hastened with his men to the place 
of execution, reaching there almost Immediate- 
ly after Vasantasena had made her appearance. 
He brought the good tidings of the overthrow 
of Pataka's tyrannical rule, and a message 
from (he new king Aryaka, who had not for- 
gotten Charudatta's friendly act, that the king, 
in grateful remembrance, had rewarded him 
w'ilh the principality of Kushavati on the bank 
of (he Vena and had bestowed on Vasantasena 
the title of wedded wife, which made her free 
of herprofession. The monk Samvahaka was 
ren'arded by being appointed superior over 
(heBuddhbt monasteries of the realm. The 
crowd now dragged before Charudatta the 
wretched and grovelling Samsthanaka, who 
was mean enough to beg piteously for the 
life he had forfeited, and shouted for his death 
sentence ; but he was magnanimously pardon- 
ed by the iran whom he once sought to 
injnre most grievously.* 

• la trriting tlii* »loi7 of Ihe (treat SaneVrit Drama 
Ifrleehakatikii, Itiare recefred aaslaUnee from t!ie Eoflbh 
tranalatloa of tha drama by Wilson ami Byder ia the 
phTaaloff of the at<).ry la BoglUb; but ibrou^hoat, the 
oilglaal haa been cooatiKed. • , , 
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T^HIS'S impres'iionUt account of wha! 
’ 1 t\ie writer calU “ a random journey by 
iand from Cairo to Constantinople.” The 
author is a born traveller and lias a long list 



of travel books to his credit. He began with 
a vagabond journey around the world and 
has since given his impressions about Spain, 
Mexico, Patagonia, Germany, Japan, China, 
and many other countries. His slapdash judg- 
menls of men, institutions andcounltiesdis- 
arrn criticism by his frank avowal that he has 

no *' intention of telling anything worthwhile 
m this chatter record of several months of 
nomading about the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean" His present trip began with 
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Egypt. He went up to Jerusalem, visiting 
the Jewish Colonics in Palestine. He docs 
not think much of Erilz Israel, and gives very 
good reasons for considering that the Zionist 
idea is foredoomed to failure. His visit to 
Syria under the French mandate did not im- 
press him favourably with French methods. 
He thinks the French have failed because they 
treated the mandate as a Colony whereas the 
BfitKh have treated their mandate as a man- 
date, with the idea of gelling out in the future 
clearly before them. He mentions, but does not 
fully realise, the import of the Dead Sea conces- 
sion to die powerful London Corporation, the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited. With 
shrunken Turkey he is not very much in sym- 
pathy. Jlis journey from Aleppo to Angora 
and a little b»yond in tlie interior, and then with 
Constantinople and so Into Greece, enabled him 
to see little of the fundamental movements 
that are transforming the whole of Turkish life 
from top to bottom. He was not able to see 
Ghad Mustapha Kemal Pasha, or any of the 
intellectual or administrative leaders of 
modern Turkey. This indeed was beyond 
the scope of his journey. His vagabond 
tramps are described in a graphic style from 
the American angle of vision. The book is 
profusely illustrated with photographs. We 
cannot find anything in his narrative to 
suggest what the author calls on his title-page 
"the growingly antagonistic attitude of the 
followers of Mohammed towards those who 
profess Christianity.” On the contrary, there 
is much to suggest a commingling- and 
coalescence between religions and races in the 
near East. • 



INDIANS IN iMYASALAND 

By Mr. M. P. KUNIIAMBU. 


TT is >cry little know u to our prople at borne 
Uie existence of tliis stuall countrj- ia tbe 
centre of tlic continent of Africa. Njasaland 
consists ofa stii{> of land about 10,000 square miles 
ID extent, or about one-tliird tbe area of the 
British Isles. It is bounded no the East bj Lake 
Is yasa, on the south by Portuguese East Africa, 
on the west by Northern IMiodesia and on tbe 
North by the Tanganyika territory. It lalU 
naturally into two gccgrapbicai dlvistona; iLc 
Shire Highlands and the w cstern shore of Lako 
Nyasa with the tablr-lsmls se|iarating tbia country 
from Bliodosia. 'lliis is a Protectorate ondcr the 
British Empire, about 520 miles long and raries 
from 50 to 160 miles in width ; the most southerly 
point is about 130 miles from the sea in a direct 
line. 

A very large proportion of the Protectoralo is 
of a mounlaiaous or hitly nature, which generally 
takes tbe fona of a luOy plat«.su, rislog abruptly 
from the lower ground ; one among these being the 
3IIaaji mountain sitnated in the extreme south* 
castof the Protectorate and consists u( a great 
tabledand with an area of about 200 fi|uare miles, 
and an attitude, for the most part, of upwanls 
of 6,000 feet. Prom this tabW-Isnd rise several 
granite peaks, bare of vegetation, and probably of 
volcanic origin, tbe highest of which is 0,8J3feet. 

Lake Nyasa, from which the country derives its 
name is the third largest lake In Africa and is a 
deep basin SCO miles long snd 15 and 20 
tniles wide, lying at an altitude of 1,465 feet above 
■ the sea, and closely approached, especially on tbe 
northern and eastern sides by Luge monnlaina and 
table-lands whicli rise several thousand feet above 
it. Its greatest depth is 386 fathoms and 
steamers arc regularly plying bctvi een tlie diff- 
rent ports of the lako in order to maintain com- 
mercial relations between Tiirgsnjika territoiy. 
Northern Ehodesia and this country. It finds an 


outlet at its soniheru citicinity in the liivcr Shire 
by nliich its wafers are carried to the Iliver 
Zamhesia and nltimalily into (he Indian Ocean. 

Although Zomba is the Headquarters of the 
Government of Nyasaland, Blantyie, which is 
situated about 45 miles from the former, has 
become an important town in recent years, 
owiog to its commercial relation with foreign 
countries, aslhis is the Terminus Stat'on of the 
tihiro Highlands Railuay which shirts from 
Chindio Oft the Itirer ZnnihcS’a. The Trans- 
Zainbe'ia llailway, which staits from Beira au 
importantaeaport holonglng tothc Portogaese on 
th« East Coast of Afi'ca, links the Shire High- 
lands RaiU ay with a Ferry boat steamer plying 
across the Zambesia, trsnrhlpplug passengers and 
Cargo. TLo coastmecion ofa bridgo across this 
largo river has been sanctioned by the Colonial 
Office at a cost of three million pounds and the 
aamo baa ntready been starled* 'Ibe Bridge, 
when conslrncteJ, will be one of the largest 
bridges in the world and wiil afiord through 
lUiUay communication between Beira and Nyasa- 
land. 'Iliis will give a great relief to the planters 
and traders of this country on tho transport pro- 
blem as they are now uodergoiog a good deal of 
expenses and delay in getting their goods trans- 
ported. 

Limbe, another iiiiportnot tuwu in Nyasaland 
aUuated about fire miles fiom Biaotyre is tbe 
Headquarters of the Shim Highlands and Trans- 
Zambesia Railways and is also a good commercial 
centre. This is lying at an altitndo of 4,000 feet 
above the sea and a verj- hcallhy place in Nyast- 
Itud. The majority of lodisos reside here either 
as traders or as employees. lodiaos are servants 
at home and tliey arc servants abroad I They can 
be bullied and u^ed as hewers of wood. and 
drawers of water.' They are.specislly created by 
the all-Mercifwl God to worship and serve tbe 
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white Gods and to receirc with rcvcreaco anti 
loyalty the crumbs and bones thrown to them! 
The GoTemmeot offices and other hrms except a 
few arc entirely closed against lodiaos. 

A very lai^e area of land is atill lying nnculli* 
rated owing to the difficulties of transport. Very 
few Indians hare taken up farming as they do not 
enjoy auy encouragement from the Gorernment. 

The Administration uf the country is carried oa 
by the Goveruor who is also the Commander-ia* 
chief, assisted by an ExeciitiTo Council consistiog 
of the Chief Secretary, the Treasurer and tho 
Attorney-General, and a Leglslatire Council con- 
sisting of the above three as-ex -officio members and 
eight un-official European members nominated ; 
both presided over by tie Governut. Tho popu- 
lation of Indians at present numbers well over a 
thouaaad, but no Indian has yet been nomioatad 
to tho Conocil. 

The relation between the Eufopeans and Indians 
are not very antagonistic as in tlic case of South 
Africa or Kenya although it is not as cordial as It 
should bo. It can, however, be predicted that the 
day for a severe conflict !s not far, as a rapid in- 
crease in recent years U seen in the South African 
element, an element which is inclined to look 
upon the Indians with a feeling of hosjiUty and 
contempt. 

A few words about the part played by tlio 
Indians in social life and games may not bo out 
of place. A dob was started at Limbe by a few 
Indians some time ago to promote games etc, and 
a Brnsll library also was attached to it. Later on, 
tho members took keen interest in games and 
started cricket under the Captainship of a joung 
enthnsiast from Jfaagalore. ■ Actuated by the capa- 
bilities and spotless character uf this young man, 
the late Governor, Sir Charles Bowring, included 
the Indian team to play the “ league” matehes 
-against European teams in Nyasaland for the 
“ UOW'BINQ” shield, llofh Lady and Sir Bowriiig 
were so kind that they invttud him and bis team 
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for lunch nt iho Government House whenever any 
match was played at ^otnh.x. 

A bcantiful hiitlding for the Indian sports club 
was conslrncti-d this year, as the old one was 
found ia'.ufficient, and tlio inauguration ceremony 
was recently jicrformcd by Mr. II. O. Diincnu, 
O. b. K., the Gcner.il 5fanngcr of the Associated 
Itailways, amidst n huge gathering of Indians aud 
Europeans. It is nutenorthy (bat Mr. Duncan, 
having been connected with India from his 
infancy, is nn Indian sympathiser, and enjoys tho 
confidrucc of most of the educated Indians In . 
this country. Eollowing this, an excellent' tea was 
served to (ho audience in tho club house. Credit 
is duo to this young Captain of the Indian team 
and ilia associates for Iho nchioveincot of such 
a wonderful success in the field of games and for 
the creation of nn mlniirabte impression in the 
oiuds of ihoughilut Euiupeans about tho lodiaos 
aod their social life. 
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BEGIXNIXGS of ViJAYAXAGAKA IL&TOBY. B/ 
tlio Kct. 3L lleraa. ti. J., Bombay. 

’rbU is a 8(ujy, pu^lisbed tiadcr the auapices 
of the Bombay Jodiaa iliatorical JiMesicb Jnsti- 
tiito, o{the real facta that cau be aacerUiaeil of 
the foaadatiou of tho city of ^^jayanagara and of 
the Origin oflta firat (Jyaaaty of ruler#. U HU- 
proves the h’utbofthe traditioa that Vidyarauya 
' was the alleged founder of the city aod empire of 
Vijayasagars aad afaoiva that It n-as ia tie time of 
the thiid dynasty that the ascetics of tlie Sriogeri 
hlath created the story of Mdyaraoya as the 
foaaJee of tho city, possibly in the poatiScete of 
llamachaadra Bharatl, in order to create the 
impression of an early and close relation between 
tha Ufath and the Vijayanagsra ralen, at a time 
when the influence of VirupaksLa was waning at 
the royal court and that of Vishnu was increasing. 
After si/liog the roleraot accoaot# of Xnncz and 
Fenshta and after an e-^amiuation of epigraphs, the 
author tries to show that it was Ylra Uallaia III of 
the Hojsala dynaity that foaa.IuJ the city to 
'proveolany possible juuciion of the l>eliji forces 
with those of the short-liTed Madura Sullanala ; 
and ia a supplementary note, we are fold 
that Ballala III fortified Anegundi, and it was 
this fortification and enlargement 'of the 'old 
place that was eFccled by the iloysala jnTer, 
while the city of Vijayanagnr, on the opposite or 
tTouthcro bank of the' Tongabhudra, waa Intilt 


Bakka, and was eoaseqnenlJy called ia several 
epigraphs as the new city ^tlosapatlana) as 
differoQt from Uie ohi town of Aargnndi. 'Idic 
afiM ialcr lowfl of Xagalapar built by Krisfioa- 
dera Kaya became the newer Hospot. 

Another point elucidated in the book is about 
(lie close eoooecllon that existed between (he 
Hoysaia and Sangsma families ; and we are told 
that both families belooged to the Yadava elan 
and to the same cotnmoa stock of kfoysaiaratosa. 
Uaribara and his brothers were loyal to the 
Hoysaia mlers till their extinction in ISIfl A. D., 
and remsiaed for years afterwards faithful to the 
memory of their former masters. They became 
the inheritors of the Hoysaia dominions without 
tragioff aay war with the Iloysala remaaots aad 
were loyally accepted ns their natural mlers in 
the Cansrese conctry, uLereas the case was 
ditTereot ia the 'I'eluga regioo. The foundation 
of the city under Hoysaia auspices has already 
been noticed by l>r. S. K. Aiyaogar ; and the 
present aaibor bring* to bear a mass of varied 
evidence to piovu his arguments which have a 
naturalness about them. 

Tnc Oasie or Lift axd How to Play it. 

By F. S. Shinn. L. K. Fowler A Co., London, 2s. 

A coarse of stimulstmg and thought'proToking 
articles gathered together in book forur on the art 
of tdring. . , i 
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TiiK Indux I’jULOSOruv Voi; 1. Uy IW. 

S. Ka<lli»krijlin»n. Gporgc Allen A. Ubwid. 
(AvaiUWo of 0. A. Katesan A Co. K*. 1M2). 
lYc have in tliese p.igea revleH c<l more U»a« one 
of I’rof. llftdliaktlsVtiaa'a book*, bl* “ Illniltt 
Tiew of Life" and liia “I'liilosopliyoftLeUpanj- 
aliada ” rejireseming Lia *tand-|ioiiil witli «T1 tl»6 
clarity and Iropressirerieaa of lliis cicelJtnl plillo- 
Boplier. lint lliis book is more comprebenslre and 
aulliorilative. It girea a clear ainl rotional 
acconnt oftbe liigliest conceptions of Ilimlaism. 

It show's a liBppy blind ct'Kastern conceptions with 
Western terminology. Asibo'nMt-S truly remark*: 

“ Professor Itadfaskrislinan Las almnn tliat in tlicir 
'jttic.e.Ytj-na «it VW to. t-ba nt tlie'ir 

reatooing, and in the boldness of tlieir eoaceptiooa, 
tlie Indian tbiukera aro second to none/’ 

Uoiiu I>'0L’8TBlK!i. Uy as Industrial Bspert, 
Industry Hook Depot, CalcnlU- 
This booklet of 130 pagos is a *' sbeaf vf practi* 
cal bints and suggestions on a few remnneratire 
boma iodustrles suited to Indian eoadilioos”. 
India, being mainly a laud of sgricultnrc, Jodian 
Labour bas only seasonal occupation. Over a 
major part of the year, tie labourers are witbout 
work and the anonymous writer •uggests aouic 
simple lines along wliicli borne industries can Ve 
bnilt np, to combat this seasonal unemploymeei. 
Such commodities as bread, biacuil, cakes, 
vermilion, lac bangles, papadams and fruit 
juices as are in general demand may be con- 
veniently aod profitably luaoufactured wltbin tb© 
four walls of the cottage with the co.operation 
of the otherwise idle womenfolk, 'flic author 
does not expect these industries to compete out of 
the market the cheap muebino made articles bnt 
intends them to be eopplemeDtal. The valna o( 
the book is greatly enhanced by a good mimber 
of weli till'd recipes and a neat Utile glossary 
at the end without which difiienlty nay be 
experienced in deciphering the Hindi terms,- i 


'I’ltK «UO«TII AM) Tnoric JI0VEJIKXT8 OF 
PLASTS. lly Sir Jagadis Cbunder Hose, 
r. It. S. Ixmgmant Hreen and Co., T/ondon. 

In a recent issue wo reviewed Dr. Bose's 
'‘ilolor Mcciianistn of Plants’’ and in ibtsWs latest, 
(be great Indisn Scientist pursues liis inlerealing 
iliesis and ofTers further explanations ol bis 
experiments. 'Ilm* the present volume supple* 
ments, and, in a feme, comjilclei bit treatment of 
llie ardijeet. Pot those wbo bate followeil Bir 
Jagadis Ifose'a ilisenveriei with interest, will find 
in this bonk a lucid explanation of the cxjieri- 
ments on wbieli tbey are built. 

Bach is detailed and the conclusions tsriely 
elated until the reader understands wlij ibis field 
of researcb wbieb bas been neglected is closely 
akin tv the other aciences, aod may help by 
association aod suggestion tbose at work fu otlicr 
fields of seieotific resesreb. Tbo delicacy and 
iolricacy of tbo experlmcots must bare involved 
patience anl caro almost beyond re8tissiioo,aod8s 
ruBMC OmiDX rigbily aitggcst*. every nniversfty, 
every college of agriculture end all tbose ptorai- 
neatly eegaged in plant cnltura will want this 
standard work by Sir Jagadii Cbunder Bote. 

TlIK I’UISCK VMAYA I'AWk UV CEtl.OS (1634- 

16.’)X). By P. E. Pieris, 'Hie C. A. C. Press, 

Colombo. 

'lliis small book contains information about 
Prince Mjaya, the second son of King Senevirat 
wbo restored in 1617 some semblance of pence to 
Ceylon after so many ye.ira of warfare and 
partitioned the Kingdom among bis sons of whom 
Vijayagot listale. The Portuguese against whom 
the powerful Dutch now appeared, wanted to use 
Vijxy* «s a tool foi creating internal discord aud 
promtseil to assist him to con<jner his brother's 
kingdom— till at last bn waa taken to Goa and 
baptised a Cbrialian. Mr. Pieris point* out to this 
Ptioco of whom it can bo asid, “ Bunjpean ideas, 
badly digested, denationalised this well-meaniog, 
•bat shallow man and mined bis life." 
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YoQic PirrsiOAL CuLTunr. or tri: Secret op 
IlAri'iXESS. By S. Sunilaram. RubBsbed by 
OurnfenU Asliratn, Kengcri, Bangalore. (ATaila* 
. b!e o{ G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Re. l-S). 

Iliis ne.it little book is tlie outcome of Mr. 
Suadaram's careful and close study ofthe }ogic 
system oiriiysical culture, a notable eontnUntion 
to the public from Ills personal experfence of the 
effects of such yogic science. “ Yogic Physical 
culture ” tbe title of the book under reriew j>rimn 
facie would appear to suggest to many that it pres* 
cribes methods whereby one’s gross body could be 
improTed and kept strong and sinewy, that akin 
to • tb« practice of the Hatha Yr^ins. 'Hie 
method the author at once hastens to suggest is 
not for buildiog the body alone but to build and 
direct the subtle inlml to spiritual power which 
tiltlmately would lead to God consciousness. 

The autlior's fond Impe is to see the adoption of 
this Yogle ciiUnrc in schools. How this idea 
would commend itielf to the Educational antliori* 
ties we leave it an open (Question. 

Sons AVD TjtnoHS on sowc Spiritual Sior- 
LlOnrS. By Mr. A. K. AtduHa. Published 
by Mr. If. If. Satha at Mebcrabad, (Arangaon) 
Abmednagar (Deccan, India). Price Re. 1, 
This neatly printed book of 3Ir. A. If. Abdulla 
is veritably a pen pictnre and a vindication of the 
deeply devotional life that tbe Piaster along with 
his pupils lead at AfeLar Abhsrain, near Ahmed* 
nagar. Theautbor delineates in strong and telling 
colours tbe kind of life that the students lead and 
}b pj>Tt>es\»r thai ByeA A)) Syeij Myi JUuhajnj* 
med describiog tbe religions and spiritual pull 
of the Meber Ashram and holy Baba. While 
dissensions and inequalities of castes and creeds 
are rife everywhere, no such difference is felt 
witbia tbe Ashram where all are wedded to 
the same community of purpose riz., the realisation 
of God. ' . 


Lectures os the Mesopotamia Campaios. 

By Lt. B. B. More — Baroda. Price Rs. 2/8/-. 

This Iwok written by’ a former Alilitaiy 
Secretary to the General commanding the Baroda 
Army' who contributes the foreword to it, is the 
result of a scries of lectures that the author 
delis'ered on the Sfesopotamia Campaign of the 
Great War. It traces the physical features of 
Mesopotamia, and their eifi'cts on military opera- 
tions and ]ioints out how the mirage, one of 
tlio physical disabilities of the country deceived 
the British force many a time. The English 
capture of Ui$rn, the battles of Shaiba, Qum.i, 
Kut-Al-.kniara and Ctesiphon are all described 
strategically with the help of maps and plains; 
while the retreat to Kut is dcscihed as a 
‘hrilliant’ one. 'Hie fall of Kut is deemed 
‘a misfortune and not n disaster': and it com- 
pelleil the 'I'luks to weaken their hold on tbe 
Caiicasut fronts, and thus enabled tbe Russians 
to capture Erreroiim and Trebirond. Hie 
re capture of Kut and the caplnre and consoiida' 
lion ofBagdad had hecome complete by April 
1917. 'Hic various lessons of strategy, wiser 
line# of adiMtiee awl retreat, etc are brought 
forth clearly in tho book wliicli is bound to 
be aserul in the teaching of military scienco to 
soldiers and others. 

'Hie Mi.ToVK.vrta jANtA-lUnA Scheme. By 
P. Sambamurlr, 'Die Indian Music 

Publishing IIoiisp, Madras. Price 8 annas, 
lo tli« course of tiie book, the aiitbor has 
BUen\pted an exyilanation of Venkatamakhi's 
Melafcarta Scheme ns understood by music 
scholars sloee his lime. Tliere is an explanatory 
chart attached to the book. Lovers of music will 
find tite publication useful. 

SpsIKQ SnovVEBS. By IL P. Shaslri, Shanghai. 

Tbe book contains tho musiogs of tho author 
Cn various philosophical and emotional topics. 
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SERESAtir TO TltK Haxoman. By iUtnice 
Dekobrs. Translat'd from tbe’French by Neal 
Wainwriglit IVercer Laurie, London. Price 7 [C. 
Readers cf Dekobra’s ‘ The 'ladonna of the 
Sleeping Cars’ which made him deservedly popu- 
lar were reminded of 5Iatihew Arnold's saying 
that the French are an tiiimor.al people ; and this 
without any stigma whatever. For the theme of that 
book, while aitonoding those who could rise above 
minor proprieties, \\a« conceived in a bold vein 
which disarmed any criticism b.aaed ontheTtn 
Commandments. The present work is the story of 
an Egyptian Pasha by a French Dansensewho is 
trained at Eton and Cambridge hut fails to imbibe 
the English culture, and on leaving college 
plnngea into an orgy of voluptons evpeitences. 
lie seduced (he wife of a Doctor Sehomberg aod 
tlirough her gets canght iu a rerolutionary insur- 
rection in Turkey and is condemned to death, 
fichotnberg devises a novel rerenge : he rcsenes 
the young mao on condition that he should com- 
mit suicide at tho end of a year, and seeks to 
enhaneo Ids se<t in life by introducing him to a 
jouflg woman. Madamoiselle Paprika’s love is 
very touching. Hic eod tees tho Doctor a broken- 
down man, whoso revenge has fsiled. Rut 
the lot of Paprika is the cruellest of all. It 
leaves our seme of fairplay outraged. Tim 
Madonna of tho Bleeping Cars has made us very 
exacting: judged by any other atandanl the 
Serenade to the llangm.sa is a remarkable book. 

Mt MoTHm’s PtPTfRn. By Sunder 

ChnkraTarly. Sanjiboni Book Depot, Caicntta. 

(Can be bad of C, A. Nateiso and Co ,Rs. •!). 

Since M5‘8 Mas o published her now notorious 
liook, many attempts havokeen made to controvert 
and dUpntc her statements. One set of wtiters 
like Kanyalal Osuha paid tho reviUr in her own 
coin-, while the other including Mr. XaUrajaa 
sad the late Mr. l.ajpnt lUi l.ave Uhorionaly put 

f'Wwar.Ube defence that things are not an bad «s 


Miss Mayo has depicted, llie former seem to say 
in essence ; “ You arc no better ; tho kettle can 
hardly call the pot black ?” The other seem 
apologetically to admit the truth of Jliss Mayo’s 
contentions only declaring ; “ btit tlien you 
don't take cnimt of our efforts at improvements. 
See how rjuickly .mil facilely we are giving 
np our bad old ways and taking to the 
ways of your civiliration I" That, says Mr. 
Chakravarty is hardly an answer to Miss 
Mayo. To him snoh answers are meaningless and 
only tend to confirm Jlii's Mayo’s statements. 
And so Mr. Chakravarty puts the case for 
nindn orthodoxy with splendid eloquence. He 
stands by “ Mother India"’ wiih all her faults and 
weaknesses and writes iu passionate praise of her 
even as she is. He holds that the renaissance 
of India is to be sought in the recovery of our 
old inheritance and In getting rid of even the 
vestiges of foreign influence. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

SvVARA.t— CCI.TIJRAI. AND POUTICAb. By P. N' 
Bose, B.SC. W. Newman & Co., Ld., Calcutta. 
The Stokv of my E-’CVEntsiENTii wmi Truth. 
By M. K. Gandhi. Vol. H. Young India OfBee. 
(Available of G. A. Natesan & Co., Rs. 5-8.) 
Tiin Cambridoe History of Indu. VoI. V. 
Iklited by H. II. Dodwell. Cambridge Univer- 
aity I’ress. 

T 1 LVSS 1 .AT 1 ON OF TUB II 01 .Y Quran (without 
Arabic Text). By Muhammad Ali, . Jt.A. 
Ahmadiyya Anjuman-I-Ishaal-I-Islam, Lahore, 
The MilixsNIUM. By ITpton Sinclair. T. 'Werner 
Laurie, l.td., London. (Availshle of G. A. 
Natesan and Co., Jladras. Price Rs. 5-10). 
Jayavfkra Sinoau or TnuoAsixoA Baboo 

By N. Ramanujam, Tvruvaili. Pub- 
liahcd by N. L. Iyer, Tatijore. 

Banned by the Censor. By Edgar Middleton, 
T. Werner Laurie, London. (Avail.able of O. A. 
Natesap apd Co., Jlndras, Rs, 2-10), 




THE POLirrCAL GOAL OF INDIA 
. tinder the above cnption 5Ir. Hamanand 
Chatteijee, Edilor of the MODKRN llEVlEW, 
contributes an article to his joiiriiat justif^io" the 
Independence resolution passed by the Lahore 
Congress. Mr. Chatterjea tiaces the histoiy of 
the Independence resolution to the antipathy of 
England towards To lia as well as the former'a 
failure to confer Domlmon Status ou India before 
Slit December 1029. 

Drittshers pretend to be rslnetan t to gtve setf-^vernmeDt 
to India on tbo grennd tlmt the higtccr cnstes w«nld 
oppress the depressed classes minority, tHo»,;h there are 
no laws lit Indln (1i<crlmfnAt!ng sgnlnit the latter, sor Is 
there the least likelihood of any belnf; passoH in a self* 
ruling India; whereas setf*iror<rou;ent hat bees given t« 
the South African wliltei In spite of Jl^crlmlnatlog and 
oppressive laws nrsssing hard on iKo nalbe population 
who form tlio majority. 

Sir. Chattcrjcc is of opinion that more boycott 
oftbo Connells cannot directly bring any pressure 
oa tho Ihii/ih people to s^reo to JoHia hxr/n^ 
seU-rnlc. The fullowiiig are the tneina to be 
adopted, acconling to, Mr. Cliafterjoe, for winning 
aeU-governtnent for India: 

If the (Dombors iv]in have resfgecd can biiag abont an 
tffecllvo iHiycott of Jtrltlih goods (<sy, JItItIth yarn and 
cloth, for esaoiplel, can prepare the country for elsil 
disobedience and the working population in llrltisb* 

owned factories In liiilU for a general strike (eolleetUg 
and keeping In reserve siifUcleni funds for iho pnrpoael, 
can abolish itntoiiLhnblliiy, andean bring alxiut mnn* 
amicable relations between Hindus and Moslems, self-rule 
would be In sight. Of all the means of bringing direeS 
pressure »/* bear on the JWtirh people, the bovcotsof 
some of their manufactures, r. 5, yarn aad cloth. Is most 
likely tinder present eireu-nslinces to be effeclire and the 
least likely to cans* suffering b) tho masses In India. 

" Evert if India were given tbo same atatn* «• 
Canada,” ‘coatinnes Mr, Cliatlerjee, “InJe- 
pendcDt India wuiiM feel that Indians not beirg 
16 


Britishers or even Earopeaas and being far more 
onmetoos than all the other inbabitants of the 
British Empire, having a more ancient civilirk' 
tion and having influenced larger areas and 
iD.assea of Immauity than any other pcoploi, shonld 
not be known as members of a non-Indian Empire 
or Commoowcnlib having non-Indian king, and 
ahoiiM not have a foreign Oovernor-Ocaeral 
appoioted by a foreign monarch.'' Mr. Chatterjen 
eonclndes : — 

Tills may lie pooh-poohed as mure sentimental 
nonsense, lint the seatlniciit Is bssed on realiiy. Anil 
such sentiment rules ihe world, 

T« those Uritlsheri who say that lor India Deintnlnn 
Stains weald be etjcsl to Iiidcpendeoce, and It would 
make India an erjosi of Great Rritain, an Indian 
In.'epeDtleoilst znlEht lay: “If iKunInInn stains be 
etjnai le iDdependeuce, indcpeiidenee must also bo oiUa] 
to Dominion stilus. Why do you lUeu oldert to nur 
hsving independence? If Dominion status wonhl mako 
Indio an e<)ual of Great Drltaln, coiiM yon liungine with 
e<|tiaolmliy (he possibility of an Indlaji king sluing cn 
the (brone of lUa lirltlsh Empire or I'ommonwealili ot 
ttitJ epfolttitfie on Intllea Vieerr'/ood Oorerntv- 
General f»r Oieal Kiitalny'' 

BAHLIAMENT 

” Talk,” says Mrs. Slary llamliton, .M. I‘., in an 
arficlw, “Urst Impressions nf a New 51. I’.” in 
IIabpek'h SlAHt/iXE, “isalltli.st the House of 
CommonsAS stieli, csii ilo; hut tnlk, Jii modem 
times, is the most potfot instriiinrnt of practical 
action. 

“ It it throngli it that minds commiioicale, 
inlerAct. «ml move ; talk is the sul>sfiinte, and the 
only possible aiihitllute, fur lurce. 

“ Disbelief in Ulk, contempt (or la’fc-— so rrcTa- 
lent nowadays — is neither more nor iers tlitn a 
disbeliei in and conlempt far all that we turiwi hy 
civilisation. 

“The alternative to l.alk is fiititnirv.” 
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A NFAY OUTLOOK ON INDIA 
A writer in the SPECfTATOR pleads for a new 
mental outlook on India. Too often tlie attention 
of statesmen is focussed on tlie immediate pro- 
Mems confronting tiiem and tlie rision of the 
future is obscured by endless controversiea orer 
the present. Tlie witer is not eoDcemed with 
the immediate form of Govemmeot to be pnt into 
force in India hut ho urges 

that tbere aLooM lie a new inenul nnftook ta tlio 
eountiy towards India, Ba proUettia snd tta peopWa, aud 
a greater tendency on Bie part at llie politically-miniled 
in India to appreciate our didienltiea. Aaanming that 
there Jr BO Jiiphcr deiliny More India tiiaa as a free 
member ot Oio Urltlali Commonwealili of Nations, people 
ot good '*ilt In liotli couattwa rbonld try W tltaaipaie 
the mtauBderstandlnga that have arisen iloring the past 
<|aarier of a centuij. 

It is useless to ssy that all is well with British 
Indian relations. On the otic band there b in 
India feeling of considerable rettiveness nnder 
the limitations of foreign rule ; while on the other 
hand EugUihmea go on regarding India as “ the 
chief dependency of the British Empire.” Tills 
attitnile naturally exacerbates the feelings of the 
Indian intelligentsia. 

In fact noUilng could bo more harmtat to friendship 
between two people* than tlio confused iblnhlog ot aomo 
of the srritera In the Britlah preas on India, wbo neek to 
toflane the British electorate agalnat reform by telling It 
that some suggested cossrso cf actloa tn India mlgltt 
jeopardize Biillih trade worth many mlUlonc. Writer* 
such a* these seem to think that Great Britaln'a alU(n<U 
should be measured in pounds, slilUlngs and pence and 
they do not see (liat tlie course of action which they 
recommend is calculated to caul* just that tiecUno of 
British trade In India srbich they most fear. 

Whst is required, spsrt from legUistive and 
constitutional changes is a nesr outlook on the 
part of the peopla of Great Britain towards India. 

Sooner or later, we must attune mir minds to the 
fhonghl thsi Mia H on that ao Indian 1$ cnIlUed 

to Just M much respect and conildvrallon from ns as 
a Japasree Or the cllizeo of any other eonnlry; that 
there must Vi* po more patronsge and eondescentUiB )a 
our aiUtnde and that considerations of lustrrlal adranUce 
must not weigh with n*. 

The writer goes on to point out that tlie only 
tvu'stion for the Englishman, s'lnccroly desiring 
remain a part of the nritish 
to ask himself wheneter any 


eonrae of action affecting India is proposed is 
it for India's good? 

Are we ready to get out of our minds the thought that 
In our relations with Tnrtia force U the ultimate arbiter 
and consequently that we can Impose our will lo the last 
resort? Arc wc prepared to accord to India the right to 
withdraw from tlie British Commonwenllh, ahoutd she 
desire to do ao, a right which, anyhow, by Impltcation, wo 
hare admitted in ih# ease of Canada, and Pomh Africa 
and ibe other dominions? If Canada were to say 
morrow that she wished to withdraw from the British 
Cunarenweallb, trJiieb Oo.l forbid, not b single British 
bayonet would be raUed Little minds and great 
Kinpiree make* bid bed-f«)!/j'ei or Rarke said. If fl<® 
Bntish people were to pursue a policy ot friendship to- 
wards India, we think they would be surprised at the 
results We agree with Jlr. Oandlil that India's perma^ 
nent position In the British Commonwealth sronld he 
much iiture secure if based on tiie goodwill of the people 
of India rather than on force- Rut If we can assure 
Indian Nationalists lb»t an Inerenslng number of Kiighsh- 
meu seo their point of view and nre genuinely anxious to 
adranee (he welfare of riidJa by crery means In their 
power, we mnti atk them In turn to throw their weight 
into the sesUs on the tide of conciliation. 

To the writer, who was goTnewhat elosoly cfin* 
nected with Irish affaire before the outbreak of 
the “Aoglo Irish War," there seetna to be an 
aoalogy betweeu Irelaoil nod IbcIIr. 

Great Britain Jailed at lliat time, beeanse of her insbit- 
Ilyto eeethe slinatlon from the Southern Irlshman'a 
pointof view, end within two yeera she had to rlimh 
down, and else away mort! than Irlriimen would hKsa 
been satisfied with two years prsTlonsly, 

llie writer conlempUtc* tvith dismay the con- 
aeqneocea of mnttml niiaunderafnndlng between 
Englaail and Imlia. He rightly warns Britain of 
the impending menace to world peace "if the 
leadere of Indian opinion think that there is a 
lackol ayrapalhy ia England wWi their tapira- 
tiooa, and a failure to recognixe that times have 
changed 

tlannot we iu Croat Britain make use of our goldeti 
npporMnlty to-day and show thst we want to be friend* 
with India, that we know that in the last resort India 
win not remain it part of tl'S British Commonwealth 
unless riio majority other people wish lo do so, and that 
tho poIHlcaliy. minded Intllan desiring freedom for his 
couMry ta just as much entitle*! to his views as the 
BnglisbmaD Wialerer India'* f’ltiire form of gorern- 
meot maybe, who ran estimate tho good that would 
reanlt from BritUli-I dlan friendship ? An alliance of tlio 
British and ladUn peoples, both of tiiein free partner* In 
oor World Commonwealth, would hare an Influence 
npoa worid peaea Impossible to OTer.eHln(ate. The 
British people hare a great opportonity at the present 
Mmoofwinnlnglndian friendship. Will tiiay rise to ihc 
occasion ? 
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CAN BUSINESS BE CIVILISED? 

“ If we wUli to be cmlised, we must transfer 
tbe emphasis of business life from the pursuit of 
money as its guiding principle to a due regard for 
the things money is to serve,” writes Professor 
Harold J. Laski in HAltPEtt's Mo^•THLY MAGA- 
ZINE. 

“ There is room In such a conception for eveiy 
diversity of type, the great economic explorer to 
whom risk is the salt of life, the bureancratic 
official to wliom routine is all, tbe artiat-eraftsman 
who will call no roan master. But such a world 
would have a different scale of values from (he 
present order. 

” It would tltiuk more of the creative artist 
because there will be more people with energy of 
soul to appreciate him. It will be less moved 
than VO are by the man who asks to be Judged 
by the size of the property he caa accumulate. 
It may even, in its beginnings, appear a materi- 
ally poorer society. 

“ For, almost inevitably, it will take time to 
ttain zaea to tlie habits bora of sew priaclplee. 
Some will even refuse to be trained, and withdraw 
from their effort, tbe spirit by wliich it is lovigor- 
ated. It may become a society in which there 
will bo few wealthy men. nieir diaapjrcaraoce 
will merely involve the absence of that conspi- 
cuous display which has made much of our social 
life seem crude and vulgar and tawdry. 

“It is not an insignificant thing that every 
thinker of the modern time to whom the prophetic 
gift has been vouchsafed, Emerson and Carlyle, 
'rhqteau and Husktn, Marx and ToUtoy, has been 
driven by hU inner vision to demand a trsnsvaln- 
ation of our values if the gift of civilisation Is to 
be preserved. 

“The condition of our well being is ffllowship; 
and this is possible only where men' are woo to a 
common service. For in that service (hat by 
wbieb we live is bom of justice and we gain the 
world by being willing to lose it.” 


Sir. GANDHI’S ELEVEN POINTS 


“His Ezeellency tbe Mceroy deserves thanks 
from every Congressman for Laving cleared the 
atmosphere and let ns know exactly where he 
and we stand,” writes Mahatma Gandhi in Vouso 
India, commenting on tbe Viceroy’s address to 
the Assembly : 

Hie YIeeroj would not miod waitfsg for tbe grant of 
DomiatOB atatns ttll eveiy millionaire was redaced to tbe 
level of a wage-earner getling seven pice per day. The 
Coagreas will to-day, if it bad power, raise every starv- 
ing peasant to the state ia which he at least wilt get a 
living^ evea eqnal to tbe millioBartes, and when tbe 
peasaol is fatly awakened to a sense of Us plight and 
Laowa that it la not the kimnet that iiaa brought him 
to the belptesa state but the existing rule. Unaided, he 
wilt ia his impatienee abolish alldistioetJons between the 
eoDsUtutSonal and uneoflttiluijeoal, even the violent and 
aoD-violeat means. Tlie Congress expects to guide the 
peasants ia the right direction. 

Proceeding, Mahatma Gandhi makes the follow- 
ing offer to l>on] Irwin that he lad made to Lord 
Beading : 

(I) Total pnbibicioo. 

(3) Redociioa of rates to la. 

(3) Reductioa of land revenue at leut by 60 per 
cent, and making it subject to legislative eonlroL 
(f) AtxrUttoB of the salt t«z. 

(3) ItedncUon of mliilary txpeudlture at least by 60 
per cent to begin with. 

(C) Redutilos of salaries of tbe highest grade serrices 
by half or leas, so at to anil the reduced revenne. 

(7) rVoteclIre UrilT on fureign tiotli. 

(8) Fasssge of tbe Coastal I'niRic Keservalioa Hill i 

(9) Discharge of all polillcal prisoners, save those eon- 
demned for murderer attempt to mnrder, or trial by ordi- 
nary Judicial tribunals, wllhdranal e> all political prose, 
culloos, abrogation of section ISbA aadCegalatlon III of 
1818 , nnd gtrleg permission to ail iudian exiles to return. 

(ln> Abolition of the C. L D. Or its popular control. 

(II) To issue licences to use Src-arms for self-defence, 
tnbjecl to popular conIroL 

lliis is by uia means an exhaustive Hit of the 
pressing needs, writes Jfahatma Gandhi, “ but 
let the Viceroy satisfy ns with regard to tlieie 
very cimple hut vital needs of India. He will Uien 
hear no talk of civil disobedienco ; and the Con- 
gress will heartily participate in toy conference 
where there is a perfect freedom of expression 
and demand.” 
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THE PRINCES AND DOJHNION STATUS 
■Writing in the ASIATIC REVIEW for Jamiary 
on tlie grant of Dominion Status for Imlia 
H. H. Tlie JIaliarajali of Alwar says tliat tLo 
situation in India is different in important respects 
from that of the other self-governing Dominions of 
Uie Empire, such as Canada, Australia, Sontli 
Africa, Newzealand, Newfoundland and Irclaiul. 
“Firstly, there is the question of the Indian 
States viho aie in Treaty relations with the 
Crown, ns has always been known and has 
recently been emphasized by the Butler Com- 
mittee, having their relations adjusted by their 
own free-will with the futuie governance of India. 
And, secondly, whilst in these Doroiuions, parti- 
cularly in South Africa, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, the Dominion status applies to the 
settlers in those countries, in India it would apply 
to the indigenous inbabitatits of that great sub- 
continent " 

The blaharajeU continues : — 

“ If then, responsible government is to be the 
method, surely Dominion status is the lexical 
conclusion. Although it may possibly re(|Uiie to 
be worked out on a different footing, nevertheless, 
h will place India in a position of equality with 
her sister Dominions. The many iilterauces made 
in respoDsibio places on this subject make me 
tliink that this logical conclusioo should bo 
doubted. I have often given public espiession to 
my own opinion on llila subject, and I declare, 
without hesitation, that a status nbicb would 
place India on a similar footing of equality to that 
of her sister Dominions is a noble aspiration for 
our country and an equally noble goal to be 
aimed at by those in wliose hands lies the Intnre 
progress nod alvaneeraent of India at the present 
moment.” 

. The ijogpy of the Indian States lias been hdd 
^ H>m»t;mev with unhappy results, as the 
* 5 «d ohsUnction in the way of the achlerement 


of this go.nl. The llahnrajairs observations on 
the point are worth quoting ; — 

“1 hcKing-Empeior is the great connecting-link 
that unites the Empire, the gieatest that history 
baa known, and wo aie jiroud to be partners 
inside It, l>c it in a small or largo degree. Tlic 
question of the goal does not seem to me in 
doubt, but the difTicuItics appear when the 
question of time is considered as to when this 
Dominion status goal might he rv'ached. My 
simple answer to that proposition is : When, by 
inutnal consent between the Government of British 
India and ourselves, future relations are 
adjusted that we can call unitedly wotk towards 
the achievement of this ideal.” 

INDIA’S FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
Every ono who knows anything of public 
Rnance knows how extravagant this Government 
is and how lieavy is tbc load of debts that is 
crushing the nation, writes Mr. Gandhi in the 
pages of YOUNO Ikdia, commenting oo the resolu- 
tion of the Congress repudiating India's debts. 
He continues : — ■ ' 

“Everyone knows also wlial concessions have 
been given to foreigners In utter- disregard of tho 
national interest. TLean cannot demand, dare 
not expect recognition from Independent India 
under the much abused name of vested interests. 
All vested Interests are not entitled to protection. 
'The keeper of a gambling den or of a brothel has 
no vested interest. Nor has a corporation that 
gambles away tlie forlnnesof a nation and reduces 
it to Impoleace. T'he Congress at Gaya tlieie- 
fore passed a comprehensive resolution repudiat- 
ing certain debts. The. last, whilst reaffirming 
tbe'Gaya resolution, laid down that obiigationa or 
concessions pronounced lu be unjnst and unjustiS- 
able by any indapendent tribunal sliall not be 
recognised by the Independence Government to 
come. No exception can, in my opinion, he pos- 
sibly taken against sncli a reasonable proposition. 
To shirk the issue is to invite disaster.” 
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Al'l’ROACHES TO HISTORY 


''KuropcnQ Tcligioa is to bo looked for in cor- 
tain mjsterics and occult discipline#, wlilcli all 
liad tlieir origin in Alia. Tlicic all iluurislicd in 
Cattiolic Cbfistendom, but were aaeriAced fijr 
Rationalists on the altars o( Ibe Renaissance and 
tbo Frencli RcTolulion,” writes Jlr. Reginald A. 
Reynolds in llic Vj->VAtiltAKATI fJt;AirreBl.Y. 
Europe, says tbs nriter, tlien fell oa evil days 
and lost ber soul, wbicli she will never again find 
until tbc tide of modernism is clieeked by are* 
turn (o tbc * rock of ages' as prracribed by 
William Morris or perhaps by Teats and Rossell. 
He continues: — ‘Tbo true way is bard to define, 
^finong ur, sacerubi^iVsm acu’occuiV pracetbes are 
fast being relegated to tbe daatbiu of disereilUed 
superstitions. Nor do wo any louger look for 
ultitnafo frutb in law or scripture. Rersonality 
has always pUyed asnpeeme place in tbe religion 
of llie West, and it is meet that our ideals should 
be expressed in a Person ratliec than in a cult, a 
creed or a eommaDdment. Mr. Qnpta indeed 
chose a happy phrase when be said that we must 
get " back to the rock of ages," for with us that 
phrase means jest one Ibiag— back to Christ. It 
is in Ibis sense that the words of Jesns, “I am 
tbe way," seem to me to have a tnesniog not only 
for tbo Christian or even the Western World, but 
for every one. 

As to tbe salvation of tbe’ W'eat, it has per* 
plexed many ; but we are tired of the "Lo, here" 
and "Lo, there” of would be messisbs. I do oot 
agree myself that the best traditions of Western 
religion are to be found in “ Mysteries and Ocenft 
Disciplines,” and Europe is certainly nnlikely to 
relum to Orphic, Kabalistic or Druidic cults. Nor, 
as a follow er of George Fox, am I at ali clear that 
all good tilings must liave come ont of Asia. I 
am more inclined to hold with She Bauls that the 
source of all that matters most in any religion is lo 
be found within my own heart and conscience. i 


Vladimir G. Simiifiovitdi, writing in TllE 
I’Ol.tTlCAl. RCIKXCE Qcaktkcm-, discusses the 
iiielbod* ot historians in their iaterpretation of tbe 
facts of histoty. 'JIic Ilialorisa dc.als with tacts 
ami relationships between tliem. The snccessire 
change of his interpretalian is uhst gives lo the 
faetits historical charncler. The problem ofhistory 
?fl rhe last aoalyrrs becomes .a problem ot tliinkiog 
in Miiicb there is the distinction between the form 
of thinking and its eontent Every time we appeal 
to tbe facttisi relationships of the past, all we get 
is the mentality oi the historian or an a'gorted 
variety ol such mentalities. We may deal with 
facts of history in terms of continuity. History 
written In terms of cuironn way of seeing and 
uoderstandiog things may be a fsQcIful creation, 
and vulnerable in a camber of poiols ; but 
it does not crumble luder its own weight ; 
from the polot of view of historical truth 
it is a posiiblo cocstruction. The literary his* 
toriao clsiros that be has giren to historical 
material a form wtiich is true to life. Me 
has made historical actions coherent. Ihis method 
has its own distingnisbiog type. The generic 
approach gives Listor}' the form of continuity. 

It rescues history from being a mere collection of 
unrelated iaeidenfs and accidents. I'lio achieve* 
meots of this echool of thought are very great^ 
There is a large difiereace between continuities 
that are desit with as factual wateriai and 4 
doctrine of cootiaulty on a law of continuity as a 
biatorica! attitude. By focussing our attention on 
(be genesis, tiiis attitude does not help vs to see 
llio purport of the change. In this, it is Itnpos* 
fcible to eeo or explain beginnings in terms of ^ 
anccesstoi) or continuity. TJiis attitnde also makes 
the LIstoriaa look backwanl and to focus his atten* 
fjon upon antecedents and not much i^on what 
«Htr laslitiitioBS, thoughts and aeiions Confront. 
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AVHAT IS D05IINI0N STATUS? 
llicte is a lol of loose tliiakiog on this subject. 
It lias been contendeil that Dominion Status is in 
essence independence. Imperinl statesmen bace 
in fact held forth on ihe superior claims of Domi- 
nion Status as it is supposed to include sod trans- 
cend independence. They hold that it has all tlie 
adrantages of independence together nith tho 
privileges of Imperial citizenship. Sneh at any 
rate is the faith of those uho stand for Dominion 
Status in India. But Sir John MauioU writing in 
theNlXElEESTl! ClSICUY ASH AtTER exhibits 
concern at the everwideniog interpielalion put 
upon the phrase Doniioion Status. lie sajs it was 
used lightly by tliu ktatesmen of the Imperial 
Conference with a view to find a formula accept- 
ablo to all. Its legal implications nere never 
pressed, and the piiraso t<iougU ambiguous served 
tho purpose of piesentiog a ceitain measure of 
unanimity among tho diverse elemeots that com- 
posed tho conference. That is to say, Sir John 
thinks that it was merely a catchy phrase which 
has served its purpose and now that we begin to 
think setiously about it, when tho nations com- 
pvislog the Empire actually begin to claim Uie 
rights of independence it is time to own up tho 
mistake. 


rhe diploioatists of Vienna weio ahar^dy cen- 
sured for ignoring the principles of •' nationality ” 
in the great European settlement of 1»15. TTjo 
statesmen who presided over the scitlement of 
1910 have incurred blame for givin"- an exa-trer- 
aled emphasis to that very same doctrine. Geneva 
1. eognsda on t!,o l„k of nmtt.li.ing 

Ike more obvious defects of tbeir bindiwoih. 
“N.Coo.lisin'' to-ds, is.uspeii, ,„d j, 
ntmty funotionol « Lo-suo of 

Xw” i> 11 . 

aui,.,.u" “ .bi-leseon, ..a 

devisra fort' je> 


irony of tlie situation is manifest. Can. any thing 
be done to alleviate it? Of the legal links of 
Empire iho only (wo which posress much practical 
validity to-day arc the Crown niul the Judicial 
Coramittcc of the I’rivy Council. 'The youngest 
of tho Dominions has openly flouted the I’rivy 
Conncil, and its loynlty to the Crown is not above 
suspicioa. llio Imperial Conference of 1036 was 
greatly influenced by a desire to make tho 
Imperial “ yoke ” ns light ns possible for tho least 
loyal of the Dominions. Phrases, undeniably If not 
designedly ambiguous were ioserted in the Report 
on loter-Imperinl Relations, in the interests of 
unanimity and in tho hope of Teconeiling tlio 
irreconcilable. The central doctrine of the British 
Constitution — the sovereignty of Parliament — was 
seemingly surrendered with similar intent. Is it 
worthwhile? Are wo not raoning n serious risk 
of poisoning the whole body-politic of the Empire 
lor the sake of saving a diseased limb? Would 
not amputation be a liealthler alternative?” 

That Is plain speaking, and Sir Joiin goes on 
(0 add bis liopo that the ensuiug Imperial Confer- 
ence will take a stronger line than tlia last with 
the malcontents. 

“ Membership of tho Uritisli Empiiiu is not an 
irksome obligation ; it is a high privilege. Let 
those who do not so regard it “ loose the bond 
aod go.” The constituent States which remain 
within Ihe confedpration will be the happier, the 
Empire as a wholn will be the stronger, for a 
surgical operalioii which, though painful, and may 
bo dangerous, is at least preferable to septic 
poisooing.” 

INDIA’S STRUGGLE FOR SWARAJ 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 

THE HON. SIR PHIROZE SETHNA. 

, .FKICE KS. 5 (FIVE) NET. 

O. A. UATESAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, G. T., MADRAS. 
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DUAILUA%’ISM 

'‘Pr«hm«mim or tlio Rr1i{;ion of .IiwUce’* 
Is tlio iiilijcct of R tlionjlitfiil artJclo In the 
WORt.R IT.nity Maoazisk for Doccmlor. 11 >p 
writer, Mr.T^ssiiI Davis points out that tlio tr»m- 
ing of tho tnitli terkor ia India is a rigorous 
(lisciplioc of tho powers oftiiemiml and the wilt 
“ in order to lift the range of Ins eonieiousoess up 
to that level upon which Cod thinks his thoughts 
and man may think them afler him.” Imleed a 
whole body of acienees and arts dealing with 
mental concentration, meditation and contempln- 
tina have bceo evolved to help tlie disciple. 

Th« first 'inallfiestlon tor tlie usk la a eonipletr 
eqttlfmfet Tl/erp mini l>e p*rtfCt tutulSthnetn, tulja- 
gallon of the onllnary dcsirrs, grtota, amliiiiona. The 
things upon wkteh eihics Isj strrss, grctIeRr>«, kla''nes«, 
forgiveness, parity, love, are only prrilmlnartea. ttslnt- 
sblp Is only a preparation. A reaUiailonofOotl.of one's 
own dtrlntiy Is tlis goal. Ualon with (7^, **1 anAny 
I'stber are one'’>-tlint (a the etnL I'or the hnman spirit 
Istn etseaee Mealteat with (loiL That fa why we love. 
The divine self in me eseks the illrtne sell la you. That 
tt why the lienuiy of aatoro aUraeia. That It ntly the wtne 
nl fellowship la BO lahtsleatlng. To all llilaga that al'r 
the spirit within na. we msysayj Titl hntm oa/— “Thou 
art Tliat.” ^Yhcre hut In Iiulln, ooufJ ilio vfrtlin turn to 
Ills Biurderer and say, as the Yogi who hroke a vow of 
siloaee kept for fifteen years, In onirr to sav to the man 
who slabhetl hlmt *nion also art IV—lhon also art 
OodI 

The teadeney of this apiritaallaatlon of the aatiire of 
things U to make the physical body of oo accounL It ia 
merely a portion of the physical world unilrr the cootrol 
of the dweller In tlie body. The Tni« Self is also dlalln* 
gaiahed fruni the mind. Man is not the mind, but naes 
tho mind at Its Inslniment In the world of tfinogliL The 
soul In the same way Is Ibe px'tlonal, alfectlonal veaiure 
of man In the world of desire and cinnlion To Irans- 
cend these worlds, and enter into the pc.aeo and aerenlly 
oi man’* spiritual home Is the rvligloua aim of Rrahma- 

Tims tbe religion of the Urahmin, is not, as is so 
often tnpposed, an escliisivo ciiiu Every altempt 
is made to meet all tastes, to satisfy ail needs, to 
exclude nobody and to include all truths. Now 
this attempt to accept all that Gotl accepts from 
the snakes to Seraphim, as the writer pats it, marks 
nindoism as the most catholic and in this respect, 
“the most important religion in the world 

Dnt this toleration of every childlike faith and 
practice Iim also led to gross abuse and snpersti* 
tign, Tbe enunteracting advantage is that it is 


able to keep tho most ignorant within the restrain- 
ing influence of religion. Ursliminlsm is in 
pneliee a comprehensive theorj’ of the universe 
onifying the divergent elenienls of the Indian 
people with their cycle of religions and congeries 
of worriiip. Willi this eoinprehensirencfs goes per- 
fect freedom of opinion. 

It Is ortliodniy of conduct ralhrr Ilian of belief that 
lllodufsai ehUtly enorerns ittcli wiih. You may ililuk as 
you will In niatlcis of theology, but for the sake of ihe 
sUbllliy a( she Social fabric you miL't preserve the portly 
uf the fasiJIy life, you must not marry bencallirour caste. 

ON INDEPENDENCE 

Writing on tho Congress resolation on inilepenil- 
eocft Mahatma Candbi observes in the pages of 
Vot.'XfJ I.VfilA 

“Wearanow entering upon a new era. Oar 
immediate objective and not onr distant goal is 
complete Independence. Is ft not obvions that 
if we are to evolre the true spirit of Sadepeadeceo 
amongst the millions, we sliall only do so through 
non-violeoce aoJ all it impHea? It is not enough 
that we drive out Eoglishnica by making their 
lives foieenre fhrongli secret violenee. That 
would load not to inlepenlcnce but to nttar con- 
fusion. Wo can eslabllih indepeudence only by 
adjusting our Jiirercnces through an appeal to the 
head and (ho he.vrt, by evolving organic unitv 
amongst ourselves, not by terrorising or killing 
those who, we fancy, may impede onr march, but 
by patient and gentle handling, by converting tho 
oppooent,WA want to offer mass civil disobedience. 
Everybody owns (hat it ia a certain remedy. 
Everybody unlcrstanJs that ‘civil’ here means 
»VricA\y vioti-avtAwcit, wad, bws at ncA oftta bteri 
demonstrated that mass civil disobedience is an 
impossibility without mass non-violence and wilh- 
outmass discipline? Snrely, it does notrerjeire an 
appeal to onr religious faith to convince us that 
(h« necessity of onr situation, if nothing else, 
demasils nofi*violenee of the limited type I have 
indicated. 
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PERSONAL RULE IN INDIA 

Now tliat tlie demand fov ParViamcotao’ 
mcnt U becoming urcMBtable iu India, U.e B.iUsb 

^tesaii busy finding reasons to pTO^etbe efficacy 

ol personal rule in ibia country. A writer in ibe 
Empire EEVIE^Y for Jannary— 0. C.G. Hoyte 
attempts to show tliat by eome myatevlons fiat of 
tbe Gods Indiana are incapable of appreciating 
parliamentary Government and lliat the only thing 
that tells in India is personal rule, tlial is to say 
autocracy. Obviously, of course Iba autocracy of 
Englisbmen would be preferable to native 
autocracy I 

Personal rule, be s.ajs, bas kept tfie peace ol' 
India. "Personal rule, from Viceroy to aub divUional 
officer, from Commander-in-ebief lo .'tiblmdttr, 
from Mabatjya to petty tribal cblef, from the head 
of a great caste to tbe beadman of a caste in a 
tillage— all these elemeots of personal rule 
welded together an^l controlled, have consolidated 
and maintained tbe peace of India, nttowiog pros* 
peritf to grow. 

If tbe lraa|\neA rule — really no rule-— of Parlia* 
meots be substituted for personal lulc io India, 
peace will iiy, war will return, gr.sst will grow 
between the rails, the tiger and the wolf will multi- 
ply exceedingly. 

'llie Princes hcaiken to the King’s Viceroy, the 
great landounera (princes in all lint jmisdictioo) 
hearken to the Governor, the landowners and 
chief townsmen in general hc.rrken to the district 
oGieer, the tenant hearkens to the landowner, the 
tribesman to hi* chief, the ca^temsn to his head- 
man, the Moslem to his Pir, ilio Hindu or Sikh to 
his religious leader. >Ylio will l„arken to the 
behest of ahadowy, nnknown Patliamcnta, of 
•rliflcUl inventions, ghitified debating sncieliea?” 

The writer makes full capital of tbe so called 
fends between Hindus and Muslims and says that 
the tribal an 1 caste laws are utterly inimieat to par- 
bimenU^ iMihmlnn, ■ All the usual argument, 
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AgAinat the grant of freedom to peoples who have 
6™vm aelf-conscioua are trotted out with ft wealth 
of redundant rhetoric. Hie wonder is that such 
thitiga pass ! Are there people in England who 
really are so gullible as to believe this story of 
eternal war between Ingli and low, Iliudtt and 
Muslim if. India ?” 

'Ilie wiiter naturally conjures up visions of 
"disaster und confusion *’ on the infrodnofioa of 
PArliamentary institutions in India ; and no doubt 
the picture must be appalling to old maids who 
have their cousins abroad in India. 

“ It is clear that the less those communal 
leadeis are under the control of paternal Gover- 
nora and the more they hare of ‘‘yjarliamentaip- 
Iftimnnity" and "demccratic influence" the 
g>-eater the actual danger of war In India becomes. 
I say “war” purposely because I do not believe 
>ti minciog words. When men, women, and 
childreo are murdered and ravished on a largo 
Stale, I do not believe in the honesty of people 
»h.i say that this is not war hut only a frontier 
incident or a communal dispute." 

INDIA IN PERIODICALS 

llAOailTEUS OE ilAIAWt. By Lucy Winifred 
Bryce, M.A., [’llie Madras Chrislian College 
Mngaxioa, Jan. 1930) 

The Malstarayass oe Tuavancoue. By L.A. 
Krishna Iyer, Jl. A., M.U .V.S. [Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the Mythic Society, .Tan. 1930.] 

WoMEX ASt) THE New 3Iovemi:nts ix Lnoix 
B y Mrs. L. A. Underhill. [I'lio Asiatic Review,. 
Jan. 1930.] 



^ Questions of Importance 


THE INDEPENDEN’OE DAY 
Paadit Jawaliarlal Nebru, President of tlio 
Indiaa Kational Congress, issued the foilowing 
resolution, on behalf of the Congress 'Working 
Committee for adoption at the meetings held all 
over India on “ Puma Swaraj Day”, January 2C. 

We believe that It Is the Inalienable tight of tli* 
Indian people, as ot any other people, to have freedom 
and to enjoy the fruits of their toll and have the neces- 
sities ol life, so that they may have full oppartnoltles of 
growth. We believe also that If any government deprives 
a people of these rights and oppresses them, the people 
have a further right to alter it or to abultsh It. Tba 
British Oovemment In India has not only deprived the 
Indian people of th»lr freedonr but h.ts baaed itself on the 
exploitation of the massea, 'and has ruined India econo- 
mically, politically, raltnrallyandspifltually. Wobelleve, 
therefore, that India must aever the British connection 
and attain Puma Swarajya or complete Independeoce. 

India bas been ruined eoonomlcally. The revenoe 
deprived fimm onr people Is ont of all proportion to our 
Income. Our average Income Is seven pico 
two pencel per day, and of the heavy tat-s we pay, 90% 
are raised from the land revenue derived from tlio 
yessantry and 3% from the salt tai, which falls most 
heavily oa the poor. 

Village In.loelrles, each as hand eplaning, have ^ca 
destroyed, leaving the peasantry Idle for at least four 
months In the year, and dulling their Intellect for want 
of handicraft^ and nothing h*e been sobsUtuted, aa la 
other eonntrles, for the crafts thus destroyed. 

Castoms and currency have been lo manlpitU^l aa 
to heap further burdens on tbs peasantry. Brltisb 
manofactured goods constitute the bulk of our imports. 
Customs duties betray clear partiality for British manu- 
facturea, and revenue from them is used not •****" 
the burden on the masses but for sustaining a liigniy 
eitravagant administration. Still more arbitm^ has 
been the manipulation of the exchange ratio which has 
reaulted In millions belug drained away from the 
country. 

Politically, India’s status has never been w reduced 
M under the British regime. No reforms bare pvea 
real political power to the people. The tallest ot us 
have to bend before foreign authority. The right* ol 
free expression of oplnloo and free associalloa have 
been denied to us and many of our countrymen are 
compelled to live In exile abroad and cannot lelnrn to 
their borne*. All admlnlslrallve talent fs killed and the 
masses have to be satisfied with petty village oroces 
sod clerkships. 

Culturally, the system of education ha* torn ns front 
onr moorings and onr training has made us bog ibo 
very chains that bind us. 

Spiritually, compulsory disarmatnent baa made n* 
unmanly and the presence of aa alien armyofocettpaMoo, 
employed with deadly effect to crn*h In us the spirit of 
resistance, baa made us think tliat we cannot look ajUr 
ourselves or put up a defence against foreign. aggi«**to», 
or even defend onr homes and fomllies front tlie attacks 
of thieves, robbers and mlifreanUi, 


We hold It to be a crime against man and Ood to 
tnbmlt any longer to a rule that has caused this four- 
fold disaster to onr country. We recognise, however, 
that the most effective way of gaining our freedom Is 
not throu^ violence. We will therefore prepare our- 
■eltes by withdrawing, so far as we can, all voluntary 
association from tho British Government, and will pre- 
pare for civil dlsobedionee, including non-payment ol 
taxes. We are convinced that If we can but withdraw 
our volootary help nnd stop payment ot ta.xes without 
doing vfolenee, even under provocation, the end of 
this Inhuman rule is assured We, therefore, hereby 
solemnly reaojvs to carry out tho Gimgress Instructions 
issued ftom time to time for the purpose of establishing 
Purus SwarajyiL 

THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 

Amidst great enthusiasm nod with bright pros- 
pects of establishing international peace through 
disarmameot, tho Naval Conference in London was 
opened by B. 51. the King-Emperor. The setting 
for the occasion was most brilliant. A microphone 
conveyed His Majesty's speech to millions of lU 
suhjeels tho* eoabling tlieai to Lear His Slajeity s 
•voice at the first public function after Lis recent 
illness. 

The aims of Britain on the eve of the epoch- 
making Conference were well let out In an official 
tUlemeol on the subject. The expressed aim of 
the British Gowmioent, acco^^ing to the state- 
ment, is to achieve the maximum reduction in 
Laval arinamenU commensurate with interoatloDal 
security, avoiding proposals lhat would wreck the 
chances of agreement, and bearing consUntly in 

mind the extent of the British Empire and its 
dependence oa the Navy for the proteciion of her 
sea-borne trade and maritime commonications. 
Justification for the hope that such rednedon may 

8afelybereaHeedUto.be found primarily in the 

numerous instruments for entreochiog leeurity 
which have bean signed since the War— the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, tho Washing- 
lou-TVeaty, the Locarno Treaties, tho Optional 
Clause and the P.act of Taris, the most notable of 
these instmments-bnt. in addition, there have 
been a number of regiooal agreements to which 
the s^atories attach coosiderable importance for 
Ike maintenance of uorld peace. 
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OttcrancGS of the Day 


THE MCEROY’S SPEECH 
n. E. The Yiceroj-, addressing the Asaembly 
ontheSSli Jannary, said that he thonght the 
BoTind Table Conference would be held in London 
in the Autumn. He had so far tendered no 
adrice to bis Majesty’s Government regarding its 
composition and he hoped that the Prime Minister 
would be able personally to preside over its 
deliberations. 

Beferring to those who desired to achieve the 
goal by resorting to unlawful method*, his Ex- 
cellency said that it was incumbent on him to 
make it plain that be would discharge to tiie full 
the responsibility resting on himself and his 
Government for effective maintenanee of laws, 
authority and preservation of law and order. 

His Exeelleney asked those who demand fall 
equality (or India with other nniU of the British 
Empire, to bear in mind that great Britain on her 
side also desired to lead her assistance to India 
in attilalni to that position. He continued : — 

“ On my return to this country from England, it 
was my daty to make a ststement on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Oovemment. That auiement stands as 
1 made it, and iodeed, in the light of the apprecia- 
tion which I had found of principal elements of 
the ptoblem with which we all have to deal and 
with a full knowledge of weight that must neces- 
sarily attach to the considered opinion of anyone 
holding my present office, 1 should have felt that 
I bad failed in my duty, both to India and Great 
Britain, if I had tendered any different advice 
to his ifajesty'a Government and when his 
Majesty’s Government saw fit as th«^ did to 
enjoin me to make an announcement on their 
behalf I could have chosen no different language 
in which to make it. The intention of my ata^ 
ment, of which I believe the purport to have been 
nnmitUkable and which carried the fuB anlbority 
of his Majesty’! Government, was to focus atten- 
tion on three salient poidts. Firstly, while sayin^- 
that obvloualy no British Government could pre* 
jndgc the policy which it would recommend to 


Parliament after the report of the Statutory Com- 
mission bad been considered, it re-staled in un- 
equivocal terms the goal to which the British 
policy in regard to India was directed. Secondlj, 
it emphasised Sir .Tolm Simon’s assertion that 
facts of the situation compel ns to make a con- 
structive attempt to face the problem of Indian 
States witli due regard to treaties which regu- 
late their relations with the British Crown. And 
lastly, it intimated the intention of his Majesty a 
Government to convene a Conference on these 
matters before they themselves prejudged them by 
the formulation of even draft conclusion. 

I have never sought to delude Indian opinion 
into the belief that a definition of the purpose, 
honever plainly stated, would of itself by the 
enunciation of a phrase provide a solution for 
problems which have to be solved before that 
purposeis fully realised. The assertion of a pad. 
however precise its terms, is of necessity a differ* 
ent thing from the goal's attainment. 

No sensible traveller worrld feel that the clear 
definition of Lis destination was the same thing 
completion of his journey. But it is an assuranen 
ofthedirectioo, and, in this case, 1 believe it to he 
Bomething of a tangible valne to India that 
tho^e who demanded full equality with other self- 

governing units of British Commonwealth on her 

^ behalf should know that Great Britain on her side 
also desires to lend her assistance to India in 
attaining to that position." 

SIR. GANDHI ON NON-CO OPEBATION 

Addressing the graduates of the Gnjrat ^ idya- 
pith at Abmedabadlast month, Mr Gandhi said: 

II* * « * Other nations might have different 

and other means for getting their country’s free- 
dom, hut for India there is no way but non-violent 
Non-co-operation. May yon be the exponenfs of 
this mantra of Swaraj and may God give you 
strength and courage enough to give all .that yon 
have in India’s fight for Independence, la fight 
whleb is drawing very near,” 
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Indian Staks 


VICEROY’S ADVICE TO PfilNCES 

Tltc paramonQt need of unit}' between (lie 
British India and the Indian India was erapliasised 
bj^the Viceroy in a speech deliTered at a State 
Ban(jaet held in bis honour at Hyderabad. "They 
are partners,” he said, “ in an enterprise irLieh 
admits of no interaal jealousies or conflict.'’ 

There must be a common desire, the Viceroy 
pointed out, to see India strong with the atrength 
which only unity can gire. He appealed to British 
Indians and the Princes to see to it that the 
structore which each were huiMiog itas erected on 
firm foundations. 

Paybg a tribute to the Kizam’s 'admioistratlon, 
His Exeelleoey made commendatory references to 
the Council system of 'administratioo prevailing in 
the Nizam's State and remarked that all tbo 
Indian Slates must insist on a high standard of 
internal administratioo. 

In proposing the toast of Lord and Lady Inrio, 
the Nizam welcomed tbo Viceroy’s offer of a 
Hoond Table Conference and observed that, what* 
ever the form of tfae wonid-be Indian Goveromeot, 
(he Princes considered it essential to rnaiolaio 
their historic relations with the British Crown as 
the Paramount Power in India. 

MAHARAJAH OF ALWAR’S IDEAL 

Tlie Maharaja of Alwsr, in the speech on the 
'* Problems beloro India,” snpported the ideal of 
British India and tho Indian States forming (he 
United States of India for all purposes common to 
w.b.Wtftt rMw is^rjJjfvrir^ in the resyeclive 
domestic or internal concerns. 

IBs Highness stressed the advantages of India 
attuning to Dominion Status and expressed (he 
desire that all the parties concerned sho^d work 
for the country's acliieving a position of ’ojaali^ 
with the other Dotnioions of the Empire.' Hewel- 
■ coined the Ronnd Table Conference as ho "waa 
' hopeful of the folntlrfn of IndisV political problem. 


BIKANIR MAHARAJAH’S SPEECH 
The reasons why the claim of certain Slalo 
auhjecta for representation at the proposed Hound 
Table Conference is entirely nnacceptable to the 
Princes, were outlined by H. H. tlio Maharaja of 
Bikanir at the prorogation of Bikantr Legislative 
Council. 

The proposed Conference, said IBs Highness, 
w'oold he concerned with the statas of India as a 
whole in the Empire, the constitution of British 
India “ vis-a-vis" His Majesty’s Govemment and 
the relations between British India and the States’ 
T'be constitution of the States would he outside 
(he scope of the Conference and was a matter 
belweenthemler of a State and bis subjects. Eveu 
tho British Parlitmeiit could claim so jurisdiction 
to examine (he eonstitutions obtaining in States, 
Iho suggestion for a quadruple conference was, 
therefore, inherently wrong at the recognition of 
the subjects’ claim would he destrnetiro of (ho In* 
temal sovereignty of the States. 

His Highness also referred to the Congress 
ioviiation for a Conference with tLerepresectatires 
of the Princes, which will be considered at the 
Fehrasry session of the Chamber of Prmees. 
FUDUKOTl'AU ADIIINISTRATION 
Addressing the People’s Conference nt PuJu* 
koltab, Mr. A. Hargaswamy Iyengar rrfrired to 
Ihiodit Jawaharlal's statement about the attitude 
of the Indian Kalional Congress towards the States 
nod observed that it was not clear in what manoer 
or to what extent tbo Princes or tlio people of tbe 
cw.U fMffr wAtl' rfsp wue.w.V.V.'? 

lo iU present policy aod programme. On tbe 
other hand, the acceptance of a Dominion Sutni 
basis, be added, would make tbe present solution 
of the Indian States problem politically praetiea*' • 
He and acceptable to tbe Princes* He expressed 
the hope'that the States would see" the necessity 
' for granting ' responsible governmeot to their 
^dples. ' • 
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Indians Outside India 


INDIANS IN TRANSVAAL 
Mr. J. D. I'j'tnn, Acting Agent, Governmcnl of 
India, left for Sontli Africa bj tlio & N. 
“ Karoa," on tlie 9lh of tliis montli. 

The immediate work awaiting Mr. Tyson in 
South Africa is to press the Indian ease before 
the Select Committee which, according to the 
Traasraal Indian Congress, has been set np to 


KETUllNEO EMIGRANTS I'llOM S. AFRICA 
Mr. IHiarani Uayal Sanynsi, avho arrived in 
India recently from Sonth Africa, with a view 
to alody the conditions of repatriated emi- 
grants, calls altealioii to tiioir lot, iu the course of 
a report just issued, and strongly mges the 
Goreroment of India to appoint n Commission of 
Investigation. 


remove the fears of the European cominnnity, 
arising out of the recent Supreme Court judgment 
in favour of Indians trading in Transvaal. 

The Indians in South Africa seek the help of the 
Select Committee for different reasons which were 
explained in an interview by Mr. KodanJa Rao, of 
the Servants of India Society, who worked in 
South Africa with Mr. Sastri. Mr. Rao saya that 
Mr. 'ryson is an enthusiastic supporter of Mr. 
Sastrl's policies and as such will bo cf great help 
to our cause just at present. 


Mr. Kodanda Rao said, that, under the gold law 
of 1908, ladlans are prohibited from owning land or 
oeoupytag premises in commercial areas in 'ftans- 

««1. A Supreme Com jodsment recenll, beU 
ft«tb,l.,.(ij 08 h.a o, relreepeeliv, 

•od did .01 .ppl, to toon, tip, ce.ied prW im 
eoeetn.ol, „hleh me.., tb.tl.dl.o, cm. o.. „d 

iqo«" -n 

1308. rh.tu,ope..,.,o.i„„ej., Ibi, il„„ 
•0 llerr lo.3..h.,i,brf 

th.s '""Plole.Lieh 

beelrer 


‘Ire bdp of till 

Seta Ooomnteo to re..!,, .h. 
over trade license, i. TransTaal. ' 

T “'7 "•‘“"f relj 0. tb. .plri, of ,be Cap 

.cMb rr v“ r'’"'"”” " -"i 

■Ulu b a pole, „j 

probUhto fo, India, tfajer. fe Ife „itlL ^ J 


lie states that during three months’ extensive 
travelling to Inlia, in which he interviewed a large 
number of returned emigrants, he did not meet a 
single pi-reon who was happy in their new environ* 
meat, and who would not liko to return to the 
Colony, if he got a chance. lie adds that the 
nnmher of people wlio were pining, in the hope of 
getting a free passage to South Africa, could bo 
conoted in hundreds, if not in thousands. 

It was A pathetic sight to see some of those 
healthy labourers from Natal, reduced to mere 
elteietees in the slums of Ma Iras and Calcntta, 
who, being either illiterate or half-educated, could 
never realise the sort of life that they would lead 
in India. Cooscijucntly, after exhausting all their 
resources, many emigrated to Malaya' and to 
Ceylon. 

Me concludes that the assisted emigration 
scheme has been in force for more than two year*i 
and between C,000 and 7,000 persons have been 
repatriated thereunder, but what percentage has 
been able to settle peacefully in India is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered oiT-band. It 
required a Commission of Inquiry by the Govern- 
ment of India. He declares that if the Govern- 
ment doca not accept llio suggestion, ho will 
qmbKsh a full report at the end of April. 

INDIANS IN NEW YORK 
A campaign sponsored by Mr. .Hati Govil, 
founder of tbe India Society of America, has 
began to raise S 22,000 to buy a six-storey build- 
ing on Riverside Drive as an Indian centre where 
it is proposed to set aside one room for a Ilinda 
tempTe to b'e fran^potle'd frtfm India. 



tnciusiriai and Commercial Section 


KE-OKGANIZATION OF INDUSTKIES 
"A tigorous Bcliema of inlnstnalisatioa vltlch 
will proilnce more wcaltli anil create freali 
sTenoes of emplojtneQt ami tnako loiHa ielf> 
coolaioed" formed tlie theme of tlie address 
delitered by Mr. Itu^seinlboy liSlJee, the in- 
coming Freaiilent, at (be Anoual ficneral Meeting 
of the Indian Merchants' Chamber. 

Mr. Laljce, as well ni Mr. Tairsce, the retiiiog 
President, laid stress on the re-organisatlonof the 
cotton textile indnstry “ which is as bad at 
present as it was during tlic last few years.’* 

, Mr. Tairsce, alluding to the political sltaation, 
said that the policy of boycott of Legislatures 
would spell disaster to trade and commerce, and 
appealed to Mr, Gandhi to desist from the citiI 
disobedience programme till the mcctiog of the 
Round Table Conference. 

EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN ENGL.VN’1) 
Denouncing Labour’s policy ol incretslag the 
burdens on industry, Hr. Daidwio, in a speech at 
Edinburgh, forecast a dedeU in the budget of at 
least £ 20,000,000 most of which, he said, would 
bo met by extra taxation, ifo irareed lh« 
Government especially with regard to Ibe Un- 
employment Insurance and Coal Hines Bills. 



,ifa. CUABOMAS SAIlSAilDAS DAIAL- . - 
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BUSINESSMEN’S APPEAL TO GANDHI 
Prominent lusinesscnen are understood to bo 
considering the desirability of refjuesttng Mr. 
Gandhi and througli him the Congress to desist from 
carrying out tbo Congress resolution till belierers 
in tlie Round Table Conference had participated 
in it and its resales were known. 

Sir Ihirshotaradas I'liakunlas is the principal 
protagonist of this view, and, at his invitation, a 
a nnenber of representatives of business Interests, 
including Sir Manmoliandas Itamji, Sir P. C. 
Sethna, SirCoaasjl Jehangir (jnnior). Sir S. K. 
Bomanji and Sir L. R. Tairsce, met recently to 
discuss the proposal. The meeting dispersed 
without arriving at a definite decision. 

EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 
Sir George Rainy, Commerce Member of the 
Government of India, presiding at the Syden- 
ham College Day, Bombay, declared (hat the 
external trade of the country was fast passbg 
into Indian bands. 

It was, therefore, of enormous importance that 
they should train up In India students who would 
bo equipped by tbo necessary education to iill 
positions of responsibility wliether in big manufac- 
turing concerns, or In Government service. 



TUB AUTOJUTIC CHAIUCA • 
a sW« view of which Is 

h(!r^ ■ - 
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THE JESmS- APPEAL TO VICEROY IIAYMAKINC^ 


It is understood tliat Jcniu's in Malabar liave 
engaged tlio set>icc8 of Mr. F. 13. E^ans, l.CS. 
(Retired) and Sir C. 1’. llamaswainy Iyer to re- 
present before II. E. tlie Viceroy tlieir objections 
to tbo Jlalabar Tenancy Bill passed by Ibe 
Legislative Council. The Jenmis aie opposed to 
tbe Bill on the grounds principally that it takes 
away tlie Jenmam or proprietorial rights from 
them without piovidlag compensation, that the 
rents fixed fall considerably short of the Jenmi'a 
lawful share of the proceeds from the land, and 
tlist the renewal fees arc not adjusted to equitable 
economic claims and do not make up for tbo loss 
of the Ti|ht of resuraiog the land from a tenant or 
leasing it to another. 

Mr. Evans and Sir 0. 1’. Uamaswamy Iyer will 
be assisted by the Rajah of Kolleogode. 

PROBLEM OF INDIA>" WATERWAYS 
Mr. 0. L. Mehta, Calcutta Manager of the 
Seindia Steam Navigation Co,, Ltd., in the coarse 
of an address on the “ Problem of Indian Water- 
ways ” delivered at the Rotary Club, stated that 
tlie waterways should be developed as part of a 
comprehensive system of national franspoit. 
They arc a national asset and have immense 
potentialities for development. If they are to be 
saved from destiuction and are to improve aod 
develop as bigbu ays of commerce, it sbonld be 
recognised that these rivers and canals cannot be 
considered and dealt with piecemeal. 

In Mr. Slelita’a opinion, besides the Provinua] 
Watenvays Boards, ihcro sLoulJ bo a Central 
4\alerways Board or \ireferably, a Waterways 
Board and a Railway Board functioning under a 
tingle Ministry of Transport or Cornmnoicationa. 
The question » partlevlatly important for Bengal, 
because its principal mode of transport is water- 
ways and becanae it offers natural facilities for the 

development of waterittanspfJrt.- ' 


Uints at a possible revolution m untisn agri- 
culture were given by Lord Uarewood at a London 
meeting of the Central Chamber of Agriculture. “I 
hate reason to believe," he staled, "that a grass 
drying machine has been recently invented which 
will solve the problem of haymaking. If the inven- 
tor's elum proves correct — and I have reason to 
believe it will— not only will the farmer bo able to 
profit by improved methods of managing grass-lands 
for summer grazing, but be will also be able to 
retain the full feeding value as opposed to Hie 
value of bay, and thereby save a very large part, 
if not tbo whole, of the cake bill.’' Lord llsrcwood 
added that be was making arrangements for 
tbo use of tbo msebine next summer. 

INDIA’S VAST FOREST WBALail 
llic recent visit of Ills Excellency the Viceroy 
to Debra Dim in order to open tbo new Forest 
Research Institute theie, is a reminder, says the 
Hues of InoU, of India’s vast resources In her 
varied forests which cover a quarter of the area of 
British India and bring in three crores of rupees 
annual profit. “The new buildings arc a magni- 
ficent pile and tbo grounds cover nearly two 
square miles beside the main building and 
buogalows, wbilo there are many important 
factories and wood mills where tbo invaluable 
research into timber utilisation is carried out. Tlie 
main building now has a series of fascinating 
museums, where one could pleasurably spend a 
day or two. The Indian forests contain some of 
tbo most handsome timbers in the world, besides 
innumerable other big and little products usefal to 
maoViud. The Forest Research Institute has in 
its exhibits picked specimens of all the Indian 
Umbers found to be worth anytliiog in commerce 
and illustrations of the uses to which they can be 
put— Resides ruamnderful collection of other forest 
products in immense variety. The extent of wbal 
is to be seen may bej ganged from' the length ol 
*he corridors in tb’e main Inslifute b'nllding.’’ 
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51KDICINK IN INDhV 
.The AlMn'lm M(*JIeal Conformed, held it 
Lahore onSTUi «o>l -f’lli llccemher, wa< happy 
in the choice of iK ehiirman, CeL IllioU Nmlh, 
0. 1. E., I. ir. S. (Rtd). There are Uw,tmU'* 
a eom!apoaiJent,wlm cm apeak wiili the anthority 
he carrier on meilietl matlera in India and fewer 
still who coulJ place their facts with e'lual Inrf- 
dity or iaeisireaeia, and with a quiet aente of 
humour. Hii addreaa liaa been pnhli<hed in a 
broclinro which should not be missed by members 
of the independent medical tratemliy in India. 

“ At a lime when there* is so much hear.1 of 
Swaraj, it must he as galling to its detraetors as 
it is fralifying to its protagonists, that in one field 
atleafl, the field nf medicine, the Indian has 
made good. The strangle hold oi tlie I. M. S. 
has been all bnt released. For Col. Hhola Nauih 
tells ns, quoting the liritish Mn<Hcal Association 
memorandum of 19105 “Ttio lodigonons profea* 
lien U in a rery aetiro and sirito state, and in* 
stead of Iho officers of iho lurrlce, eocroaehing 
on tlie rights of independent members of the pro- 
feasion, St is they who hare acquired the practice 
formerly enjoyed by the officers of the scrrice. 
Tlini, has the Indiao answered tho challeoge of 
unbeadlog bureaucrats and who will say bo has 
notwon? .Strange, indeed, is this almission on 
the part of the British Medical Association when 
< placed alongside jts erstwhile endearonrs to witi»* 
aland all claims for Indiau’sation of the I- M. S . 

ItU not, howerer. with the I. ‘M. S., alone 
that Col. Bhola Naiith is concerned. He bo» 
sketched briefly the . history of the Jledical 
aenices in India and stressed the growth of 
the independent aerree. He has dealt with 
the Tarious eabordloate serricea and instltnlions 
from personal knowledge of them, pointing not 
bow mneh wanton waste tliere eiists in all direc- 
Bons. He is aerere on the system which makes 
the medical needs of the civil population eu^rdi- 
Bate _to military exigencies and he is iio_^lesa 


critical of the present policy of Indiaoisatioo of 
the I.M.S. which he shows to ho n shallow con- 
cession. 

W’f follow Col. Bhola Nauth with sympathy 
nheo he pleads for the arrest of waste, the 
better organisation of the medical scrrices, paili- 
cnlarlyinthe mral districts, the organised dete- . 
lopweut of indigenous medicine, and finally, his 
itirring appeal to the independent medical pro- 
fession of India. “Be true to yonr profession 
and to vour name ••S«araj is self-help. 

.‘5CIF.NCK or IIKALTHV LIVING 

In a autement issued by the Central Council 
for lle-ahh Klucatlon. which works in dose asso- 
ciation nilh the health authorities of the country. 
Dr. William G. Savage, the Connly Medical 

Officer for Somere.t, a recognised authority, 

,l„t “ tho science of healthy living is stead, y 
le. »f •'.« I 

an oul-of-Oate Statement.’’ 

.f" ”'■ ,1' 

a..,I,T«lo of Kosl*"'! 

„1. ..I li e. 

•' A Joatl.T.lo 

IS 10 0.000 

n::r:oii:e.oo». .. e... 

„p„,.oW.o.. S.0'. i. .1.0 

.7 foloro, bnt I e.n oUo.lho . 

n .bo» "'”"7 ; 

tjmo, not far (t ^ hundreds of 

instead of, ns “I presen , fioodffd 

people, will live to the gre..t-„ 

years. _ - ■ 
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Science 


GEKHAN nian VOLTAGI’, laboeatokt 
AVh»t 5s claimed to be, tlie first laboratory for 
electrical testing at pressures up to two million 
Tolls lias lately been completed at tbe transformer 
works of tbe Kocli and Slerael Gescllscbaft, at 
Jliekten, Dresden, Saxony. Tliat the firm has for 
many years realised llie importance ol basing 
ader^uate facilities (or testing electrical equipment 
is indicated by tbe steady adrance that has taken 
place ; it 5s interesting to record that it had a 
laboratory equipped (or tests up to kVA capacity 
at pressures up to 500,000 V as long ago as lOiR, 
which was followed in 1D22 uitU one capable of 
permitting tests up to a milliorv rolls and 200 kVA, 
while now tbe capacity has been inreased to two 
miilion rolli and 1,200 kVA at 50 periods. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OU SCFENCE 
Tbe Twentieth Annual Report of tbe Council of 
tbe Indian Institnto of Science which has just 
been issned, summarises researches conducted in 
tlie laboratories iltiring the session now closed. 
These Inquiries arn primarily directed towards 
•cijnsintiag the stodents with modem metliodt of 
original inveitigatloQ in rarious branches of 
chemistry and in electrical technology. 
fimlsmental relation of science to industry is a 
Buiding principle ia Ibis noik, although many of 
tbe inbjects chosen bare not an immediate bear- 
ing on maonfacturiog processes. 

TUG u. r. SCIUNT.STS 
The United rrorincesScienlistt, who assemble.! 
at AlUhabad b connection with the Tndian“" 
Science Congress, resolsed, at a meeting hebl 

recentlynnder tbe presidency of Dr. Manmohan, 

^ fonad in tbe United Ppotioces an Assembly of 
Science tbe object of ahich „ould be to promote 
and cnblrste .cientific Tosearcb in tbe country, 
tickle problem, of national interest and afford 
• additional (aciliUes to seiemjfie workers In the 
matter of pnblication of researches. A committee 
has aUo lieen formed to work out tbe details. 


HINDUSTHAN ASSOCIATION OF VIENNA 
An Association of Indians, named The 
Hindastlian Association of Vienna” has been 
recently formed with the object of (1) iuppIj'^S 
infonnatioa regarding facilities for the study of 
Sciences, literature, etc., in Austria, (2) providing 
opportnnlties for social intercourse and assisting 
esery Indian, in any way possible, who may 
happen to come here and (3) promoting general 
friendly and cultural relations between India and 
Austria. 

Membership of tiic Association is open to all 
who anbsciibes to tbe aboTe principles, and all 
Indians Tisitlng Vienna are cordially'' inrited to 
become members. 

The oi^aoizers hope tiiat, in the near future, 
this Association will become a centre for mutual 
co-operation between Indians and Austrians which 
might, in turn, develop into a connecting liok 
between the two great civilizations of the East 
and the West. 

SIR C. V. RAMAN IN FRANCE 
Hie great Indian scientist, Sit C. V. Raman, 
Was the disliDRuisbed guest of the fatnoos Sor- 
bonne University recently. He delivered a course 
of lectures on his batast research on the Structure 
of Molecules at tbe Henry Poincare Research 

Tostitnte. Tlie reception given to Sir Raman was 

moat impressive, and, in the living memory of 
many Indians residing there, no one has seen sneb 
R genuine waiintb o{ feeling with which French 
sarants especially greeted an Indian colleague of 
theirs. 

ELF.CTniClTY IN TIIH PUNJAB 
The Punjab Government’s scheme for utilising 
the rain and .now watcra of tbe mountains to 
generate eleclriciiy is one of the biggest projects 
yet-contemplated in India. One of its special 
features will be tbe provision of electrical energy 
for agricultural pnrposes. 
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LORD DKBBV ON EEPOKTINa 
“There Is one thiog I will say about tlie 
press : (bat I hare never once in the whole course 
of my life complained of the accuracy of any news- 
paper report of any speech I hare made,” said Lord 
Derby who presided at a “ notabilities ” luncheon 
held at Liverpool Press Clab recently. “ITie 
only thing I have coiiipUined of”, said Lord 
Derby, “is my own feelings the next moroiog 
when I road what I have aaid, and still later when 
I read the remarks that other people have made 
about what I said. There is nothing connected 
with the press that has ever got me into such 
great troublo as the accuracy of their reports of 
what I have said.” 

8IU IAN IN CniUSTMAS -MOOD 
Sir lau Hamilton, speaking to ditable<l soldiers 
at Northampton on Christmas Day, said that, even 
to this day, he could not look at a nnrse without 
blushing. “ Once upon a time,” he explained, 
"the literary editor of a newspaper wanted to 
praise my work. So ho wrote down : 'Evidently 
in his youth Sir Ian Ilamilton was kissed by the 
Muses,’ That was rety nice. Out tliere is a 
terrible fellow in every newspaper establishment 
called a ‘ printer’s devil.’ Everything really 
depends on him. So this printer’s devil printed 
his own views upon my past, and when I read the 
paper I found in it, ‘Evidently in his youlb. Sir 
Ian IlamilEonwas kissed by the nurses.'” 

THE AET OF PARODV 
Sir Owen Seaman, in his address to the Insti- 
tute of Journalists, pointed out the difference 
between the true parody, which ridicnles l]»e style 
and attitmie of mind of a writer and that which is 
a mere absurd adaptation of a particular work. 
Sie Oweo should know, says Peter Simple in the 
Mobmnq Post, for there has surely been no more 
brilliant parodist than he. We still chuckle when 
we remember his essay la the style of Sir Edwin 
Arnold — we quote from memory. 
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"Ta, Ya, my beloved, I look to thy dimples 
nod driok, 

llddly-lii 1 to thy cheek-pits and chin-pit, my 
tulip, my pink.” 

Could anything he more deliciously absurd 
in the way of travesty ? 

Calverley, of course, was a master. You may 
remember hii travelling tinker, in the Tenny- 
Bonian l^Ie, wMeb ended : 

“ So all iu lore ws parted, I to the Hall, 

Ihey to the village. It was noised next coon. 
Hiat ehickens had been missed at Syllabnb 
Farm." 

Anstey, too, can be delightfnl. Even lovers of 
Maeletlinck must surely appreciate the hnroonr of 
the passage in which a damsel exclaimed “ 0 I 
0 1 I have a pain in my destiny.” 

THE NEWSPAPER WRITER 
Under the title of "The Columnist,’’ Mr. 
Dustin D. Rhodes in the Konrn AltERICAy 
Review, has some amusing verses on the news- 
paper writer 

“If you can master adjectives and adverbs, 

And sprinkle here and there a verb or two ; 

If yon can can spatter elongated phrases. 

Elaborate sweet nothings all askew ; 

Ifyou can make a bit of-slang’artistic, 

Or even cuss a bit without offence. 

And yet can handle ' hifaliitin ' language 

To make it sound like wholesome common 
■ sense ; 

* • * 

“Ifyou can please the liferists and peasants, ' 

And draw the praise of both, offending none ; 

If neitljet fear nor fame can mar your efforts, 

And you can feel your conscience clear when 
done ; 

If you can fill the ever gaping colnmn. 

With words of e isdom pleasing to the mob ; 

Then yours the title and whate’er goes with it 
And what is more, yoiill prosper on the Job,” 



. I'^LOGGINO IN JAILS 

•The qiiestioQ of flogging in prisons, raised 
iho suicide of one Spiers, by jnmpSng orer die 
railings of Wandsworth Prison in dread of the 
fifteen strokes of the cat ho was to have received, 
has led the following comments obtained by the 
Star from Lord Darling, ex'Jndge of the King's 
Bench Division, and 3Ir. George Bernard Shaw. 

Lord Darling, defending the system of flog^og, 
says : “ Public opinion, which approves of prize 
fighting, cannot logically coodemn flogging. Ifea 
and women who flock to an exhibition of Game 
Chicken ctrsin Battling Brown would gladly see 
Buigfar Bill punished by Wandsworth Walloper. 
The Chancellor of the B.xcheqtier might as well set 
an entertainment fax on it as on the other ex* 
hibition." 

Hr. Bernard Shaw says ; “ A flogging Judge 
ought to have two or three dozens himself to bring 
him to UDderst.and It. I'be excuse for fto^iog is 
that certain ofTenders tioderstand no other pnoish* 
meot. Then these men ought to he /logged, not 
imprisoned.” 

AGE OF JUDGES 

What is the average ago of a judge? asks Tilt: 
Daily Hail. Sir Montagu Shearman has just died 
in his 7Srd year, but a little calculation, limited to 
the members of the Appeal, Chancery, King’s 
Bench, and Probate Courts, brings out the average 
age at over C2 under G3. 

Nine judges are in tbeir fifties, 17 iu tbeif 
sixties, and 5 in tbeir seventies, Only one jndgo 
is in the forties — Lord Justice Slesscr, who is 46. 

Of tbe beads of tbe varlons divisions, tlieLord 
Cbief Justice. (Lord Uewart) is 60, the Master 
of tbe Rolls (Lord Uanworlli) Cf*, and the Presi- 
dent of tbe Probate Division (Lord Menivale) 7t> 

The figores sboiv that we have reached one of 
those cycles with a Bench aomeivhat senior in age 
and individual appolulmeots faced by a compara- 
tively yoang Bar. 


RIGirr ID KILL 

According to n telegram from Mexico City, the 
new penal code drawn tip hy President Portes Gil, 
under tlio extraordinary powers conferred upon bim 
by Congress, gives a father the right to kill a 
daughter and her sedneer when the daughter vol- 
untarfly sacrifices her honour. 

A husband may also not be punished for hilling 
a wife who violates her marriage vows, and a wifo 
who kills her erriifg hn,band will also be deemed 
not guilty of an offence. 

Persons involved in differences calling for aduc] 
will have to appear before a court of bononr, 
which will endeavour to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, bnt will have no power to sanction a dnel. 
rSJJIAy RAILWAI'S 

A BUI has been iutiodneed in tbe Legislative 
Assembly which is intended to prohibit reservatioa 
ofCompartmeots in PailHay trains for tbe excla* 
sive use of persons belonging to any particular 
commonity, race or creed. In certain cases, the 
issue raised was whether such reserratlan amount* 
ed to undue preference within the meaning of 
Section 4S of thelndian Railways' Act, sub*8ectioa 
S of which reads as follows.'— “A rallwayadmlnls- 
trarioD shall not make or give any unduo or un- ' 
reasonable pieferenee or advantage to or in favour 
of snyparticular person or railway admioistration 
or any particnlar description ol traffic, in any res- ' 
pect whatsoever, or subject to any particnlar person 
or railway administration, or any particular des- 
cription of traffic to any undue or unreasonable 
prejudice er disadvantage in any respect whatso- 
ever.” The nigb Courts have variously interpret- 
ed this section but are of opinion that such 
reservation is not tilfra tires. Tliis Bill, therefore, 
proposes to odd an explanation to the following 
effect, vis : — "For the purposes of this sub-section, 
reservation of any compartment in a railway train 
for the exclusive use of any particular community, 
nee or -creed shall be deemed to be undue 
preference.” 
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STATr^MKN IS COMilEnCE 
iecc|-ljag a Mat oo tho Dosril of Intor- 
natioail Sli-Cfiag CarCorapany, fjord Lloyi lias 
jmaed the cuaierr.uj liaa-l of ex-admioutratora, 
wlio Lare fuuad mflucalial commercial aoil 
5aJR«irial Lillet* il'iriag iho past moDllta. Sir 
Aotten CLaraLciUia ami Sir Eiming Wortliiogton- 
Ktaa* iiaro joined the Hoard of the greater 
ly'B'looaal CjHDiniH Tnut, Limited, of vlitcli 
Lori liitkcnhead i* Chairman. Sir MiiKp Cuo* 
liiTc Lijlf r la* teen inriled lo take the Chsirniaa- 
I'lip of tie rccenlly-fonoed 'Hn rrodHccra’ Aaaoci- 
•tioa. Ix-rd IJrrntford lias taken a leat on lie 
Board of the Northern Awnraate Company, Sir 
Arthur filecl ltaiilaad on the lijrccforafo of tie 
United Domiuloai Trait, Limited, and Sir Samuel 
Iloarc on tie Dircetoratei of two iniurtnec com- 
paaici. 


THE LATE LORD ESEEll 
Lord Eslar, who died recently in lU 78th year 
was a cloac and personal friend of Queen Victoria, 
King Edward and Ilis Majesty King George, 
lie was an intimate friend of Lord Kitchener. A 
diary fept by him is stated to contain information 
oFhighest historical importance. It has been 
deposited at the British Mitsem and is not to be 
opened until 1931. 

PROP, R.VDII.\KRISUNAN’S LECTURES 
Under the title of “ An Idealist View of Life.” 
Professor Radhakriahnan garo four lectures in tho 
large Clemistr}’ Theatro of tho UniTcreity ofMan- 
cheater to an unusually largo and keenly interest- 
ed audience, includiog the memhera of the Uni- 
veraity and the Theological Colleges, the Bishop 
of Manchester the Bishop of Sliddletoo the Lord 
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IIUSLIM ALL PAirru:S’ CONl'EREXCC 
Tho Working Commiltco oftlie Ail-ItMUaMaslim 
All-Parlies’ Conference met early l1>is mootli. 
Sir AWul Qeynm presliling. Olliers present were 
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Maulaoa SbsA DaadI, Msulana }|[ohsinmcd Ali, 
MouUi Sluhstnniad Takub, 51r, Fazilltaliimtoolah 
and Syeil Murtazs Saliib. nio Committee decided 
to fiofJ a session of tfie Conference iii Lahore 
during Paster wlien tbe Simon Commission’s 
lleport will be available. Sir Ibrsbim Rabim- 
toolab will preside over tlie Coiifercote. 

llie Committee also deciMtd to calf a meeting 
of the Executive Board in Slarcli to discoss tbe 
political situation and the quesUon of contesting 
tbe elections. 


LIBERALS AND DOIIINION STATUS 

IIjo Coueil of the \Yestern India National 
IJberal Associalioo at a recent meeting in Bombay 
under tbe Cbairmansliip of tbe Ilon’ble Sir 
Ililroze C. Sctbns, reiterated the policy of the 
Liberal Federation as folfows : — 

(1) “As we read the sllnatloa, the essential 
condition of tbe success of the Round Table Con- 
ference is that there should be the maximum 
amount of agreement among ourselves in India. 

(2) “ We firmly believe that the only ralljiog 
cry which can unite Ilindus, JIahomedacs, 
Christians, Sikhs, Psrsis, Europeans, the proper- 
tied classes, and the labouring and the depressed 
classes can be Dominion Status for India, not as a 
distant goal or ideal but as au object capable of 
aebieTement within the shortest possible time. 

(3) “We have always been eoxiona that in 
order to produce a favourable atmosphere, tbe 
Govemnent of India should implement the new < 
policy by action calculated to remove all causes of 
irritation and produce calm and goodwiU." 

TIIE RUSSELL SPEECH 

Tbe British'Indiia Aasoeiatlon has adopted a 
resolution condemning the recent utterances of 
Lord Rassell and reiterating its faith in Dominion 
status as tiie ultimate goal of constitutional deve- 
lopment in India. 

Tbe following appears in tbeREMKU’ OF INDLV 
(published by tbe European Association): 

“EuropesQS In India are strongly of opinion that 
Earl Bussell made a blunder in speaking as bo did 
recently in London. For the moment tbe qnes- 
tion offodia's constitution is and to 6ft 

placed before the London Conlcrcnce. In India 
au earnest endc.avour is being made by the more • 
sober-minded to put forward sometbiog-tbat may 
be practicable, and have within itself tbe fullest 
possibility of steady political advance to tbe goal 
of Dominion status. In tbe meantime, tbe fewer 
epeeclies tbe better.” 
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THE WAY OUT 

BV 

Mr. G. a . NATESAN. 


E ven to tlie most 8iiper£ci*l obtftTer, tbe 
itate of tbiD^* Id the eouatrr for the U«t 
fev weeks mutt be ooe of tLo deepest coocern. It 
voeld be idle to coneesl tbo fact tbal the couolrj 
rirtua]]/ is in * stats of molt. Mabatma Qaodbi'a 
e&mpai^ bf CWU DUebedience and Ms figaslic 
efforts to break the salt lawaby netUa of “raWa", 
tboogb planned and conducted (Q the rath ia s 
DOii'Tlolsat aianoer, bare glran room to the ooral/ 
dements of the population in tome places to com- 
lolt serions aetsof eJoIence. It ii distressiof to 
read the accooots ef the .disorders at Cslenlta, 
resbawar, Karachi, Madras, Sholapxir and a feW 
other places. To crown all, the operatiooa of a 
section of the leyolutionaries at Chittagong bare 
>. rorealed to the pnbllc the perilons character of 
the present situation. Tlie authorities who 
certainly hare to put down breaches of law 
and order jn any form hare launched on a series of 
represiire measures culminating in the promulga- 
tion of the Press. Ordinance and the proclama- 
tion of iisrtial Law. at Sholapur. To^one who 
reads daily the accounts of the match of huodreda 
of people for. the manufacture of s.rlt in niter 
defiance of all laws, the numerous arrests andimpri 
sonmeuts, the mammoth processions of ,tbe youth 
of the country particnUrly in ihe city of Bombay, 
the eitraordioarj- interest erineed by women, 
young and old, in fafonr of tl'B boycott of Brillsli 


goods and their re.sdiness to go to jail, mnit make 
ooe panse and ask, what does all this mean and 
where will it end? Matters bare been brought toai 
climax by the decision of tho VTotkiog Committe# 
of ibe Congress which met recently at Allahabad.' 
ft has deliberately stated its opinfoa “ that the 
motnent has arrived for the entire nation to make 
a sapreme effort and achieve the goal " — that Is/ 
of independence. And one thndJers to think of 
the steps it bss taken to achieve its objects,-^ 
the etartiof of a whirlwind campaign for the boy- 
cott of British goods, and a No-tar campaign, the' ■ 
breaking of forest Jaws and snob other acts of 
ciril disobedience. To reaiise the gravity ofthe'-. 
siluatioo, it has only to be remembered that this 
movement is to be started with a grim determiaa-' 
tion 'even in some of tlio provioces where it has 
not made much headway. Tlic -duty of any 
Government ia to govern, and even the Government 
of India, irresponsible as it is at 'ptesenf, must, 
of course, perform iis primary function of preaervt 
Ing law and order. Mliile 'therefore we recognize 
the legitimate duty 'of Government in that diteci • 
tion we cannot, conceal the fact that repression 
alone ‘cSinnof solve the' Indian problem at the 
present moment. You may disagree with Mahatma 
Gandhi, you ma/ rightly condemn’- hia civil 
dlaobedience campaign, but yon cannot ignore the 
fact that t« tnillioP* of his countiymeh and "ered 




Thoughts on the Politicai Situation 
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Sir P. S. SIVASWAMI AIVAR, k.c.s.i. 


’’ arrpst of ?{aliatma Gsadhi and hia 

* incarceration liavo deeply itirred public 
feeling througiiont tlio lengtli and breadtb of 
India and are erent* the full coRicf^uencca of 
wbieli it is cot pasj- to eaicaiato, ^is saintly 
character, the purity of his life, his lofty ideals, 
his spirit .of self abnegation and iits burning 
patriotism have justly earned for him tho profound 
respect of las countrymen and the a Iioiratioa of 
many iu the civilised world. He lias sc^ptired an 
Influence over tho min Is of the miltiuas of India 
to an extent probably nnsurpassud in the history 
of India and certainly unparallclol within 
liviDg memory, Koudslie f upon the tetching of 
the Prince of Peace who diud a'mut years 

ago, he has preached tho gospui of non-violeace 
as an inrineible weapon agaiust every evil iorco 
in tho worU.^Tliat the Government should have 
been driven to arrest a higli-soulcd patriot like 
him is nothing less than a uourntul tragedy. It 
has evoked protests hviin many quarters and there 
have been countloss demonstrations of popular 
feeling of an unmistakable characlor. Apart from 
the public meetings held all over the country, 
(here bare been many resignations by public men 
of scats in the Legislative Councils and of other 
pablic offices like membership of Peaches of 
Slagistratcs. The arrest has been condemnel by 
many a journal as a culuiioatiogact of political 
uowisdom. There are some who consider tbo 
time and manner of arrest as unwise and there 
are many more who object on principle to the use 
of an aatiqnatel regulation for dealing with State* 
offences the repeal oi which was recommended 
by the Repressive Laws Committee nine years 
ago. . . ' ■ 

_A dispassionate survey of the existing situation, 
the trend of political forces and thb remedies which 


havo been suggested for casing the situation 
is aecessary at this juncture. That the 
arrest of tho Mahatma is deplorable will bo 
gainsaid by no one. But could it have been 
»roit}e4? The campaign of msss. civil disobedi- 
ence which was launched some weeks ago was 
a linitteily intended not merely to break the Salt 
Lvw, bat ns a step in a programrao for undermin- 
ing the authurity of Government, producing n feel- 
ing of dUrrganl nod delisnce of the law of the 
laol anl reulering it impossible for the Govern* 
iment to carry on its esseotist functions by depriv- 
ing it of that moral support which is llie necessary 
fouodationof aey Government, ft is notblog less 
than a crusade against Qureromeat and against 
law and order. 

It is contended that the campaign Is carried on by 
ooa-Woleot methods and that mass dvil disobedi- 
ence carried on without recourse to violence is an 
inherent civil right of the people. This conten- 
tion involves legal and political issues of the 
highest importance. Ever since the internment of 
Mrs. Besant in 11)17, it has been the fashion to 
appeal to tlio authority of Thorcau and other 
doctrinaires in justidcatioaof the policy of passive 
resislance or civil disobedience. Civil disobedi- 
ence wean a different aspect, according as it is 
iadividual or collective. The legal and political 
aspects of tbe question have to be carefully dis- 
tingnlsbed. It is often suggested that any indivi- 
daal citizen has the right to break any law of tbe 
land of which he may disapprove. From the 
legal point of view, this is altogether a fallacy. 
Any person may disobey any law of tbe land ; but 
be does so at his peril. There is no such thing 
as a legal right to disobey any Jaw, and tbe State 
is entitled and bound to punisb any infraction of 
the law. Even a conscientions objector can only 
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claim lliat ho is morally justified by hia eonaci- 
OQce in breaking a taw which ho ronsldera lo be 
imrighteous. If individual civil disobedience ii not 
legally jnstifiable, mass civil dUobedicnec is still 
less BO. This aspect of the (question has not been 
ignored by Sir. Gandhi. For ho lias impressed 
upon his followers that tliey must eheerfnlly submit 
to all the legal consequences by wayofpuaiahmcat 
which may follow tlieir breaches of the law. 
Whether from the legal or the mortl |H>inl of 
view, collective action is far more acrtoni in in 
consequences than inlividuil action, an I she State 
would be justified in dealing with the former with 
greater severity. 

The legal aspect of civil disobedience by no 
means covers the whole groiiol lliorc aro un- 
donhtedly occasions in the history of a country, 
when ii may become the moral duty of a cititen 
to express hU dUapprovil ol a bad law by disobey, 
ingit. Hat under what conditions does this moral 
light arise? It must be remembered that the 
general exercise of the right to let up one's own 
conscience above the law whenever any one dis- 
approves of any law must engender a habit of 
lawlessness and end in the disruption of aociety. 
No state can allow every one the moral right to 
be a law unto himself. Under any system of 
well-ordered government, there are ways and 
means for a citizen who disapproves of a law lo 
obtain its repeal or amendment by constitutional 
methods, by enlisting public opinion in bis favour 
and by making representations to the Govern- 
roent. As a rule, a civilised Goveremeal will 
naturally listen to all just and reasonable icpre- 
senUtions and alter iu measures and policy in 
accordance with public opinion, l-he occasions 
for resort to passive resistance to, or disobedieneo 
of, a law by the people at large should be rare 
Occasions may arise when a people may desbo 
lo change the system of aamlablration and bring 
about a change in the political constitution. Uer« 
also, there are lawful as well as unlawful methods 


of bringiog about such a change. A people must 
first exhaust every means of persuading the Got* 
emmeot of the need for an alteration of the con* 
■titutiou and seek to bring It abent by peaceful 
loethods without subverting the autliority of the 
Government. No wise Goveromeot can afford to 
ignore the united voire of a people. It is only 
when all luek peaceful methods fail, tod as a last 
resort, that a people would be justified in taking 
the extreme Hep of disobeying, defying and 
resieiingthe Government. Sseb occasions cannot 
arise under a system of responsible Government. 
'ITiey may, however, arise under a system of 
of irrespoDslbla Gevernment, especially by one 
nation of aoetber. In such cases, the ‘ issue be- 
tween the Government and the people Is not a 
legal one, but a pelltieal issna of the most serioot 
irepert. Tha question (or ceasidaration would be 
whether a rebellioa or a ravelt against the State'll 
justifiable. Maay people in India seem to imagise 
that mass civil diiobedienee ef the Govemmeot 
is coestitotional, to long as it is eonduetad without 
recourse lo arms or violence. This is an egregious 
miaukc. Iha employment of violence, or non* 
empieymoBt ©fit in no way dctracta from its 
character of a revolutionary tnovement. The sub- 
version of the Government. by methods intended 
to destroy its authority and render it iocapable of 
ruttctionlng is the essential characteristic of a 
revolution. A crusade against the Government tmd 
against law and authority with the object of com- 
pletely paralysing it is just as revolulionsry as an 
armed rebellion or a roiyi irelat and must 'be 
judged and dealt with by the same ' standards and 
. methods that are applicable to tbe latter. For the 
reaeon that no organised society can exist without 
preservation of law and order and tiial some form 
of Govemmeot is preferable to anarchy, the 
government of a country would be justified in 
maintaining law and order by putting down any 
revolutionary movement It would be justified 
in employing the forces at its disposal to 
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secnre lhc«« primurj coaditlons of toeial 
exiittnec. 

Oa the other hend, if the onlia^rj rishU aoil 
liberties of the citixem are tra npled iioder foot, 
the tjrxany aail oppresiion of the GoTcrn- 
ment become fiobearable anil as it is oot possible to 
sectiro redress bj lawful methods, the aubjeets 
woald be mora11;r jarttfied it> tiiin? &saiast the 
GoTerament. liat no reasonable person acquainted 
irith the eendittODS in this country can pretend for 
a Biomeot that the administration of this eountry 
is cfaaraetcriied by sneh misrule ai would justify a 
rebellion. Nor is it possible to contend that (ho 
peaceful and constUntional methods of seeurio' a 
change iu the administration hare been exhanstod. 
It may be admitted (hat the political aspirations 
of the country hare not been latiefied and that 
there are reaetionary sections of public opinion 
in Enflaad stoutly opposed to them, (iut so 
long as it is possible to secure the fnlfilmeot of 
these espirations by eoostUutioaal methods, It 
woqM be injurious to (he best interests of the 
coanlty to promote a moremeot which is bound 
to plunge it iu anarchy and disaster, llie adro- 
cates of ciril disobedience imagine that the spirit 
of lawlessness or law-breakiog once rooted can b« 
laid to rest when the right occasion has passed. 
This atti^de is of course ioCelligible in a disciple 
of Tolstoy, the anarchist geoins. Erery citizen 
who cares for the peaceful progress of the country 
is bound to giro bit support to the farcea of law 
and order against disorder and anarchy. Tried 
by the standards by which alone a rebellion can 
be justified, tbe ciril disobedience moreiaent Incha 
justification. What is the duty of the Goremmenl 
when faced with a movement of a rerolntionary 
character? No one would anggest that its dn^ 
begins and ends with the suppression of the rero- 
lutionary movement. Side by side with the 
primary du^ of maintaining law and order as the 
essential foundation of society, it bas to conciliate 
the people by bringing the system of administrs' 


rion into accord with public ophloo and secariog 
popular support. 

It is difficult to understand the altitude of those 
who counsel the Gorerameat to look wiih folded 
anus oa the wide-spread growth of the movement 
of ciril disobedisnee tnd take no steps to check or 
suppress it They cooeeire that the only duty of fho 
Goremment of India is to concede all tbedemsnds 
oDfahatma Gandhi, and that it is the only msans 
K-bieh (hey would be justified in employing for the 
purpose of preserving law and order. Uut this 
attitude is based upon a very imperfect apprecia- 
tion of the difiieulties by which (he Government is 
confronted. The Government have declared (heir 
wilUogoessto discuss the problems of eooslitutioosl 
reform with public men, representative of (he 
importaut communities in India, and arrive at 
a soIntioD acceptable to all parties. Tbe 
question of Domioien Status is open to dfscussioo 
at the Kound Table Conference. The whole 
problem can be discussed at that Conference and 
it will not be deemed to be eonclnded by the 
iju< dial of Sir John Simon and his eollesgaes. 
Is it possible for tbe Labour Government to go 
farther at (his stage ? Is it possible for them to 
ignore the Simon Commission which was appoint- 
ed by I’arliameot with the concurrence of all 
parties sod pre-jodge the question in disregard 
of constitutional usages ? Even with the best of 
intentions, it would be difficult for tbe Labour 
Government to adopt this come, and if they did, 
there ia every likelihood of their being turned out 
of otfiee by the combined opposition of the other 
parties. The Labour Party ia England is the 
party which is the most sympathetic towards 
Indian aspirations and if the Labour GoTCrntnent 
sbould fall, it ia bound serioualy to affect tbe 
prospects of constitutiooal reform and retard the 
fulfilment of out aspirations. 

In an interview given by ilr. Gandhi to Hr. 
Aslimead Bartlett, be said he realised these 
difficnidesi but hej wanted the Government t>i 
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promise deiiaiteJ/ Shat they would support tbe 
demand for immediate Dominion Statns. In tbe 
nature of tilings, it is difficult to tee how it would 
be possible for the Government to give such a 
a guarantee beforehand. Mr. Gandhi’a own 
demands bate not alcrajs been the same. He 
declared for Independence at the Lahore Con* 
gress and in the interview refencd to, be wanted 
immediate Dominion Status. At an earlier 
*t*5®i pot forward 11 points which, be said, 
must be coQceded before be could think of attend- 
ing the Hound Table Conference. Many of fata 
11 points arc of an utterly impracticable nature 
and arc rather questiona to be tackled by the 
Oovernmeot of India itself when it becomes 
responsible. It is urged is some quarters that 
the problem is one in which tlie I'arlisraeol 
ihsuld bav« no voice and that it is entirely a 
question lor seH-determinaiion by tbe people 
of India. Unfortunately, there has been no 
tpeement arrived at between the majori^ end 
nmority comtnnniUes in the country, and there 
»fe many responsible leaden who declare that it is 
Itnposiiblo to arrive at any agreement at this stage, 
•ad that tho solution should be put offtotl*c 
^und Table Conference. If It i, possible for Uie 
different coinmnaities in India to arrive at some 
wssouahle and enduring basis of agreement, it will 
immeasely strengthen our bands, aud the British 
Government will find it difficult to resist tbe 
demand of a united India. But should these 
differences between tbe communities persist even 

n the Hound Table Conference, how are they to 
be settled except by the arhitramect ofBritmn or 
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Irani and that the majority shoald be satisfied 
with the remainder. His solution may therefore' 
be dismissed as impracticable. If we are really 
keen about the attainment of onr goal, it will be 
most impolitic to reject the hand of friendship 
extended by the Labour Party and press them to 
take steps which will lead to their downfalJ. 

Assuming that a campaign of civil disobe^ence 
may he justifiable, one cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Gandhi made a great tactical blonder in 
starting it before tbe publication of the report of 
the Simon Commission snd before giving time to 
the British Government to consider it. Tie 
declaration of policy which he is now demanding 
could then be demanded with greater show of 
reason. Having regard to the difficnltles with which 
the British Government and tho Government of 
India ere faced, and ' the unavoidable interval 
which roust necessarily precede any doelaratioo of 
policy, U is difficult to understand the’ expedi* 
ency of the policy which has been recommend* 
ed by the Indian Press to the Government of 
India, that they should remain benevolent 'spec* 
tators of the civil disobedience movement snd 
take no steps to maiutain law and order. It has 
been suggested, and Mr. Gandbi himself main-' 
tains the view, that ho is not responsible for the 
ontbreaks of violence and lawlessness which have 
occQTTed in different parts of the country.’ ITiere 
need be no doubt that Mr. Gandhi himself sincere- 
ly believes iu zion-violenee and lias succeeded in 
instilling a belief in noa*viuIence in tho minds of 
roany of his fullowcrs. It may also be conceded 
that, on the whole, wide-spread as the agitation 
is, the outbreaks of violence have been com- 
paratively few. But such of them as have occur- 
red are sufficiently serious. Tiio happenings at 
Karachi, Calcutta, Peshawar, Delhi and Sholapur 
are some of the prominent instances of lawless 
ontbreaks. It is impossible' for any movement 
which aims at disobedience oftbe law of'the 
land to maintain a peaceful character. If out* 
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- breaks of lawlessness are tlio natnral conseqnences 
of SQcb a morement and must bo foreseen, those 
who hare fniLiated the niOTement cannot disclaim 
responsibility. We may refer also to tbe many 
instances of terrorism, social pcrsecntiom and 
oppression necessarily inTolred in the extensive 
employment of picketing. Picketing is seldom 
peacefully carried out and inrolres no little 
interference with tbe rights and liberties of 
persons. 

' The qaestion whether Jfr. ' Gandhi should 
have been arrested and interned reduces itself to 
one of high policy in tbe interests of law aud» 
order. In the case of a person like Mabatma 
'Gandhi, a popular hero who is leadiug a move- 
ment for the overthrow of the Govemmeot, it b 
an exceedingly.difncnlt qneitionto decide whether 
and at what moment he should be arrested. To 
have left him at large with liberty to preach bb 
'gospel of civil disobedience with his enormons 
personal inflneoee wonU have nadonbtedly meant 
giving the freest scope to (he fuithcr spread of (he 
campaign. On the oilier hand, it is eontendird, 
not without some force, that his iadnenco has exer- 
cued a cheek on the violent revolationaries of 
yonog India. It is diSienlt to say ulueh is more 
diScnlt for tlie Government to deal with, the 
campaign of civil disobedience with the steady 
sapping of tbe moral authority of tiie Government 
leading to its -total paralysis or the sporadic oal- 
broaks of the violent terrorist orgsoisntioo. Tlie 
view that the former movemnnt is more dangerous 
and Inimical to tbe maintenance of Government 
cannot be said to he unreasonable. 

Again, there are some who think that the arrest 
should have taken place at the begiaoieg of the 
movement and that it is inopportnoe now, as the 
strength of the iDorenient Is declining. It is not 
possible to accept the view (Iiat (ho movement 
was declining at the time of ^ir. Gandhi's arrest. 
The quesUon of tiio expediency of arrest and the 
exact tijne of arrest are matters which must he 


leftto be decided by the executive Government 
upon their own responsibility. 

There ate others who think that the arrest 
of Mr, Gandhi must produce wide-spread disaffecr 
tion among the people. But if it Las the effect of 
preveoling people from committing breaches of the 
law, it cannot be said that it will serve no purpose. 
On tho whole, one ctoaot Rni fault with tbe Vice- 
roy for haring given a long rope to the Mahatma 
and for not haring interfered at an earlier stage to 
check his activities. 

It mnst not be inferred from tbe foregoing re- 
marks that the Government hare been ]nsttffed in 
all the measures they hare taken in dealing with 
(bis extraordinary iltuation. It is conceded thsttbe 
employment of anything more than tbe minimum 
force for dealing with law-breakers is not jnstlR- 
able. I7hetber these limits bare been exceeded or 
not b a qnestion of fact. But baring regard to tbe 
complaints wbieb bare appeared from responsible 
persons In different parts of (he country, it b 
oot nnlikely that the timils of josti/iahle force 
may have been exceeded by tbe police in some 
hutaoces. It behoves tbe Government to impress 
upon their olllcers the sapreme ncccisiQr of res- 
(rictlog the employment of force to the barest 
limits of necessity, 

As regards legislative ordinances passed by the 
Government, tbe Bengal ordioaiico may be Jntti- 
&cd by the aelivitles of the terrorist organisatioO 
which came into public view at Chittagong. Tlie 
Ordinance for the speedier trial of the Lahore 
conspiracy and for putting an end to tho scanda- 
lous, if unavoidable, delay in the trial of the 
accused may be jnstiSable. The revival of the 
Press Ordistnee in a mseb more Jrarllefonn tbsn 
the previous law has justly evoked wide condem- 
nation throughout the conntry. Tho manner in 
which the Act bts been applied ,by the Eicfutire 
ia even more objectionable. No distinction seems 
to have been made between newspapers already in 
exuteo^ and those to be started after tiepa«;o|: 
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of tlie ordiaaoee ; oo waniing or notice iremi to 
li«e beta gWen end large »ami lute teen 
demanded by way of icenrity on the tary Bsortow 
of the issue of the ordinance. We caoaol Iberefore 
be snrptised at tb« decision of the proprSo' 
tors of teveral of tbe aewapapera to diteontlane 
publication, abo policy of lympatbetlc atrike 
adopted by some of she joumallsls it, bowecer, 

one of teiy questionable eapediency lapointed out 

by Jlr. Patel. 


In fba foregoing remarks, an attempt hat been 

made to point ont tlie necestlly for naklng 
alWanee for the dlfriculties under which the 
Labour OoTernment U carrying oe. Bm it 
equally necessary to impress upon the Qomo- 

ment the necessity for a full appreciation of (be 

auTge of national feeling In lids country. Tito 
GoTemmenl do not seem to litre grasped the fu« 
event ..d .ienilie.nc, ,t He r„„„, „ 
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be escribed (o a real spirit of self-aaerifiee. In 
passing, It may be remarked that tb« want of 
onlforcalty in the punlsbtnents Inflicted is a matter 
which deieryos the serioni coniideratioa of (be 
OoTcrotneat eren after inakiog allowance for (he 
flceessary margin of discretloa for the tnagistrties. 

TTie algos of the limea are apparrnl to all who 
can read them. The luiplcion with which 
declarations as to the inteotiooi of Oorenicnent 
ato regsrded cannot bo held to be altogether 
nowarrmoted. 11, o speeches of Mr. Idoyd Geotge 
ao«l other members of rarliameot after the deela* 
•raiioa of October last, tbc enormont delay in (be 
pnMicatioft of tbe report of Iba Simon Commission 
the bnogling of the tariff «iocsllon in tUe last 
session of the Legisltliye Assembly and' the 
losidious introduction of Imperial preference, are 
some of the circomaUBCti which hare eoaiplred to 
streogtheo the pre-cilsting feellog of disfoiit 

What Is the remedy then for alleying thU 
aurpWoD and brioglog about an uaderiUading 
betweea the people and iKa GoternmanV? Uale»» 
some attempt is made to bring about a »'rt/iyjroe^e* 
w«ir between ibe Ooycroment end the people, the 
prospects of n suceeiiful Issue of the liouud 
Table Conference are very gloomy. The Oot- 
ernmeot should tske the earliest opportunity 
poaslMe of declaring their willingness to consider 
the pro^isU put forward by the National Liberal 
bwleralion and grantan amnesty to nil Iho political 
oflenders who have hoeii conricted In the course of 
the caiupalgn of clrll disobedience, proyided they 
agree to the nbaodoi-neat of the esmpsiga. It is 
to be hoped that the popular leaders of this more- 
mentwttUlso realise the cost of the struggle ou 
which the country has embarked and tbe adyan- 
* P^^ceful negotistion at the Conference. 
If Mahatma Gandlu's campaign has aerted any 
pu^se, It is the indubitable demonatrntioQ of the 
wide-apread tbaiacler of the nallonsl moTemenl 
and the futility of expecting to put it down by a 
mere policy of snppression, llie tide of nslional- 
Um can not be checked by the measures of 
Mr>. VartiDgton, ' ' 


CUROPEflN SCHOLARS & SANSKRIT RESEARCH 

• Bv Mr. P. S. PHADNfS, b.a. 


'I^HE profouod interest tint is to-dm; being 
taken in the stndy of Sanskrit literature, 
all the world orer, is doe to the pioneering 
actWItles' of European acholars, who tbrongh 
patient eodearonr,'got themsefTea acqiiaioted with 
Sanskrit works, and opened np the rich literal^ 
treasnres of the East for the delight of the whole 
world. 

Prof. Winteniitz in Lis History of Indian 
Literatnre has giren us a brief surrey of the 
heaedceot aeiiriiiea of these scholars. It would 
indeed be interesting to recall to oar mind what 
the learned professor has to say on this topic of 
profound interest. 

TMW EARLT BTFORTa 

The begiooiogs of the stndy of Sanskrit literal 
tnre by the Europeans were made as early aa 
in . the aeTeoteeoth century. These early efTorta 
in the deld of Sanskrit research, were, all of 
them, -contiaed te trarellers and missionaries. 
One such effort was that of the Dutchman 
Abraham Roger made in the year 1C51. He was 
a preacher in Paliacatta (Pulicat), which is to the 
north of Sladras. He published a book on the 
Dralimanic literatnre of the Hindus called “ Open 
Door, to the Hidden Heathendom". He also 
published a few of the prorerbs of, Bhatriliari. 
The J.ttter were first translated for him by a 
Brahman into Porfxsgnesi*. 

In 1C99 the Jesuit Father, Johann Ernest 
Hanxleden, rUited India and worked for more 
than 80 years in the ^falabar Hlssioa. He was 
the first European to write a Sanskrit Gr.sinmar. 
Ilis " GrammaticaGrandiaraiaSenSamscrdamica" 
was not, howerer, published. It was Uter on used 
by an Austrian Cannolite.Fra Paolioo. ^ - 
- Ibis Fra Paolino, was by far the moit import- 
ant of this band of SanskriUsts. ^He worked as a 
tnissionary from 177C to 17h9 on the coast of 


Malabar. He died in Rome in 1805. His writ- 
ings which included two Sanskrit Granvniars and 
tereral learned treatises show a great amount of 
knowledge about India and her religions litera- 
ture. 

THK FntST FRUITKL'h STIJIULUS 
The first fruitful stimulus to the study of San- 
skrit literatnre emanated from no less important 
a personage than Warren Hastings — the founder 
of the British rule in India. Himself not mneh of a 
achotar, with his keen political sense, he perceir- 
ed what an important bearing the study of 
Sanskrit literature by the English scholars would 
hare on the relations between the English and the 
Natirea. He realised the necessity oftberalen 
being well-ioformed of the social and religions 
pracUces and usages of the ruled, if that rule was 
fo last long. 

He proposed that the natire leholan— the 
Sbastris end Pandits — be allowed to attend the 
English law courts, that they may keep tho 
presiding English judges informed of the precepts 
oftbe Hifldn law on the points that came before 
them for decision. ' ■ . - 

In 1773 when he was made the Goremor- 
Geoeral, and was inrested with the supreme 
authorityorer the Britilh possessions in India, 'be 
bad a work compiled by the natire scbulara ' call- 
ed “ Vtradamarasetn ". This compilation of the 
Brabraanas dealt with all possible matters relating 
to the Hindu law — inheriUnee, 'family -law etc. 
The work was ori^nally written’in Sanskrit tand 
the diflicnlty of translating it into English was 
orercoae by first translating it into Fenian. From 
Persian it was translated into Kogllsb by, Katha- 
aiel Brasspy Ilalhead. In tlio year 1776, the 
work was pnblisLed by the East India .Company 
trader the title, “ A Code of Geotoo law." 
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TriE ESQLISn ORIESTALISTS 
jTarrea Hastiogs wanted Englislimen ta take 
Bp tlie itndy of Sanskrit works. Chariea Wilkins 
was tke fwat Eoglisltmaa, wko, at his rcqaeat, 
acquired the knowledge of Sanskrit from the 
Pandits at Benares — which, then, was a great 
centre of Sanskrit learning. As a result of his 
Sanskrit etadies in 178.1, he published an English 
translation of the Iliidu ptiilosophlca) poem, 
Bhagarad'Gita. It was an event in Orieutal Scholar- 
ship. Per the first time, a Sanskrit work was 
directly translated into English. Tliis first effort 
■was Mlowed by many others. In 1787, followed 
the translation of the book of fables — TTitopadesa. 
In 1795 was published the translation of tho 
Saknntala episode from tho JIaliabharata. Ills 
Sanskrit Grammar was published In 1808. Tie 
also translated a few of the Indiaa loscriprions. 

A briflit luminary now dawned on tho liorison 
of Oriental Scholarship in the persoo of tlie 
indefatigable William Jones who delighted the 
lovers of Sanskrit literalace by the brilUance 
of Ins wit and scholarship. Early in youth, 
Jones had cultivated a taste for Orieotal litera- 
ture by hit reading of the Arabic and Peralao 
poetry. Several of the Arabic and Persian 
poems he had himself translated into Eogliah. 
Jooeseiperienced little difficulty in transfening 
his love for Arabic and Persian to the study of 
Sanskrit. In tbe second year of his residence in 
India aa the Chief Justice at Fort T^liam, he 
founded the Asiatic Sociefy of Bengal for the 
promotion of Sanskrit learning. • For many years 
he acted as iu president. The Society under his 
expert guidance ally served the cause that It 
espoused. It produced aathoritalWe editions of 
seversl Sanskrit testa and published from Ume to 
time a large number of valuable periodicals con- 
nected therevrilh. By far tho most important of 
William Jones’s productions was his translation 
■ of Kalidasa’, celebrated drama, “SaknntaU-. 
1 his work w|)ich for the first time inlrodnced fhe 


prince of Indian playwrights to the Western read- 
ing public was published in 1789. A couple of 
years later, a German rendering of it appeared 
and won for Kalidasa the unstinted praise from the 
German poet Goethe. Jones’s translation of the 
Law-book of Mann which appeared in 1791 under 
the tilla Institutes of flindii Law, or the Ordi- 
nauces of Mann” ranked next in importance to 
his work on “Sakuotal.a”. Weimar immediately 
translated H into German. . 

IlESRY TIIOJIA.S COLEHROOKR 
Jones's place in the literary' realm was soon 
filled in by Henry Thomas Colebrooke. Cole- 
brooke had entered the Bengal services as a 
yonlh of seventeen. Not until Jones's demise, 
he felt inclined to take nptho work of Sanskrit 
research. In 1797 and 1798 was published 
Colebrooke’s translation of a legal treatise on the 
Uindn Uw of succession aod contract compiled 
by the native scholars. This work was entitled 
“A Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and 
Successions ”. Unliko Ills predecessor, Colebrooke 
was more of a scientific bent of mind and chose 
to dive deep into the mysteries of philosoplileal, 
sstroDomical and piiilological specnlations. In 
the yenr 1805 appeared his now famous essay 
“ On tho Vedas” dispelling for the first time the 
cloud of oblivion that enshrouded the earliest 
sacred writings of the Ilinilua. Besides, he edited 
the Amarakosa, the grammar of Fanini, and 
several other works of note. He "deciphered a 
large Dumber of inscriptioos. The coat of his 
private collection of Tudian maonscilpts, 'now 
forming part of tho India Office Llbja^ in 
Iioodop, of which, on return to England,' he 
made a gift to tbe East India Company, is esti- 
mated to £ 10,000. 

ALE-YANDER nA.MILTON 
The profound significance of the apparently 
common-place event ' of the translation into 
German of every English work connected' with 
Sanskrit researcli is brought liome to oqr mind on 
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reading the IKe-atory of Alcxaader Haratitoo. 
Like Joaes asd Co1ebrooke,'he too had taken to 
the Btudy of Sanskrit tovrards the close of the IStli 
centnrjr. On his aeturn to Europe in 1803,. ho 
made a halt at Paris. It rendered possible hU 
sc([aaintanco with Schlegel and laid deep the 
foundations of Sanskrit scholarship in Gorman/. 

BHOTnEBS SCIILEQEL 

The Komantic School in Gernsany headed b/ 
the Sclilegel brothers felt a speci-tl attraction 
towards Sanskrit literature. Friedrich Schlegel 
expected from India nothing less than "tho 
unfolding of the history of tbo primeval world 
Which op till BAIT is shrouded iu darknossi and 
Joren of. poetry hoped, especially atnee the 
appearaneb of tho Sakuatala to glean thence many 
similar beautiful creations of tho Asiatic spirit, 
animated, as in this case, by grace.aml love.” One 
who pinned such profotind faith on tho study of 
Sanskrit literature, no wonder, did not let go iho 
opportunity that beneHceet iVoWJence sfTorded 
hits of learning Sanskrit &om one ‘who had long 
stayed in India and was himself a perfect Sanskrit 
BchoUr. He made Alexander Hamiltoa his guru. 
In tho years 1803 and 1801, he receired iostnic- 
tlon from him and spent tho rest of his days in 
'studying the Indisa manuscripts in the Paris 
Library. 'ITiese numbered about 200. Tho out* 
Come of Ills labours was tbe publication in 1808 
of a book entitled “Ueberdio Sparchc und ‘VVei- 
siieit der Indier. ’ Ein Ilcitrag xur Begrondung 
der Alfertnrasfcnndo Through Iho publication 
of this work, Friedrich Schlegel became the founder 
oHaiiaa liiiUrhgyin G/roMny. 'JVa hfwknLn 

contained translations of passages from tbe 
Uamajana, > llsnu's Law-book, Bbagavad-Gits, 
etc., for the first time - translated direct from 
Sanskrit into German. “ 

Friedrich flchfegera brother Aogust Wilhelm 
ton Schlegel far onUbbno his brother in (he 
extent of hia srork in the Held of Sanskrit research. 
Like hit brother, 'he too learnt Sanskrit in Paria 
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bat from a difiereni master. Ilis teasher was a 
Frenchman, A. L. Checy. Chezy was the first 
Baoskrit Prefessor at the College do France. 
HU disciple Angust Wilhelm von Schlegel be- 
came die first Sanskrit Professor in Germany sod 
was in that capacity invited, la 1818, by the 
newJy-fonnded University of Bonn. In the year 
1833, appeared tbe first volume of tbe periodical 
" Indischs Bibllothek Slost of the ess^s on 
Indian philology that it centaioed were from the 
pCQ of its distinguished founder Angust Wilhelm 
Toa Schlegel. In the same year he published a 
good edition of the Bhagarad-Gita with a Latin 
translatioo. By far tho most important of hU 
publications— an ezcelicul edition of the Bsmayana 
uofoitunately remained unlisisbed. 

>'HAZ Bori' 

Like his cunteinporary August Wilhelm tob 
Schlegel, Franz Bopp learnt Sanskrit from Cbesy 
in Paris. Unlike the Schlegel brothers he was 
not a literary adrenturer. The path that he had 
chalked out for himself was that of a sober 
inveetigator. His arnbilion did not long remain 
unfulfilled. The publication of bis hook “ Ueber 
daa Coojugalions-system der Sanskrit spraeho in 
Vrrgicicbuog mit jeoem ilcr griecliiishen, latcin- 
ischen, persischen and germaoUeben Sprache'', 
in 181C, established hia claim to iho title of the 
founder ol the new science of Comparatire I'bilo- 
lopy. Hie** Conjugations System “ contained epi- 
sodes from tho Kamayana and the Ifahabliarsta, 
Tbt«c were metrical traafiacioni o/ the original 
texts. Bopp shoned the remarkable tkill, charac- 
lerfrtie »f * Jitera^ cnaoowsew, ia singling nnt 
the 7Ca1a>L)amayanli episode, as the best specimen 
of faeaatifnl Saoikrit poetry, from the Sfaba- 
bbarata. lie made it universally aeeetiible by 
publiahiog a good critical edition of it with Latin. 

vnu/Etar vox nraiBotor . , 

The slody of Sanskrit was exceptionally forto- 
nateio that it received the attentimrs of Ithe 
iogentoBS, venatUe asd lafinential*. Wilhelm rott 
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hasan Bin Sabbah, founder of the fJssasSin^ 

By Mr. a. HAMEED HASAN, b.a., Ll. b. (Alig.) 


'"T'HEword “ Assassia” lias now bccomo acom- 
* mon word in the English language bntTery 
few people know that it is an Arabic word angib 
cised. It is associated with that master mind of 
Persia, well-known in liiatory as the old Shaikh 
of the Mountains. It is nothing bnt a strange 
irony of fate — understandable fate — that one of 
two pearls, coming from one and the same shell, 
sometimes adorns a royal crown and the other 
pearl is pnlrerised and powdered into Surama 
(collyrium or ground antimony.) Of two roses 
adorning a bunch in a flower garden one often 
decorates the chest oi*a beanty and the other faHs 
on the ground either by the roaring wind or a 
cruel liand and is inrariably trampled upon. It is 
nothing but au irony of fats. Bnt Fate has never 
thrilled mankind ao immensely as it did in the 
commencement of the fiiib century of the tsiamie 
H^ri'ora. Imam Moosiquddia was the famous 
Instmetor of the age whose name and fame had 
attracted hundredi 0/ pnpiis from different climes 
to resort to' his Madsrsa. Three yonths of the 
Persian origin also joined this famons senuoai}'. 
None of them had then dreamt that they would 
ever leave any name behind them for posterity to 
appreciate or condemn. Two of them were 
•named Hasan and the third was called Oomer. 
Greatest friendship and intimacy' existed between 
them. They had become so fond of and devoted 
to one anotlier that it was highly painful and 
auguishing to be separated even for a short time. 
All these three were destined to become bright 
rumraaries in tbeir respective spberes of actibo. 
One day they solemnly covenanted with one another 
that if Providence favoured any of them wdth woid- 
ly riches orhigh office, it would be tnenmbenl upon 
him to make the remaining inends also share his 
prosperity 'equally with him. After complelii^ 
their education, these three youths left their school 


and proceeded in different directions to carve out 
their careers. One of the Hasans reached Saljooki 
Royal Court by dint of his exceptional abilities 
and talents. The Royal Court appreciated his 
sterling worth. The Sovereign was so pleased 
with him that he raised him to the high office of 
his 1^'me Minister and conferred on him the title 
ofNiaam-nl-MnIk Toosi. Nizam-ul-Mulk’s name 
will always bo remembered with gratitude and 
affection as the fouaHer of the iJlastrioua Madtr- 
sa-e-Nizamia named and styled after him. The 
other pupil, better known In later times as the 
immortal Oomer Khayam, was a famous mathemt* 
Ucian, distiagubbed astronomer and illnstrious 
poet'philosopber whose quatrains — Siibaijyat~- 
had won for him an ondying fame in this world. 
The Parsis ought to be grateful to him for the Parsi 
Calender reformed by him. Oomer Khayam Is 
now an ioteroational figure Btandiog eolquo and 
matchless for Lis striking pbiioiopby whieb 
breathes in his every line, llie third pupil, 
bearing the name of Hasan Bio Sabbah, 
to diatloguisb him from his namesake known 
as Nizam-ul-Mulk, was certainly the most 
brilliant of three pupils. Nizam nl-Mnlk was the 
first to come into prominence as the prime Minis- 
ter of the Baljooki State. Oomer Khayam was 
immediately promoted to the rank of the Poet- 
Lanreale and awarded a charming garden and 
vast estate to support him. 

WUSLIJI KREEMASO-VUY 

Hie Freemasonry is nowadays a vastiostituUon 
wAi iU uiotu/ atsi-wori scaffertd firoagioaf fie 
length and breadth of the world. At far as Mns* 
lims are concerned, the Emperor-Prophet Solomon 
is believed to be the founder of the Muslim Free* 
Masonry, bnt nnfortnnately no historical proofs are 
now available. It will be a matter of great sur- 
prise to many readers that the fin^ gigantic Mu* 
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m lla»ooic Society was establislsed lo Africa by 
Muslim belooging to the laraalU Sect. The 
^atimite Caliphs reigning in Egypt were its great 
latrons and benefactors. 

’niolsmaVia Sect saw its secret birth in the 
travails of the internal intrigues and dissensions 
tearing asunder the Muslim lands. The 
principles and maxims of this sect were, there- 
fore, initiated to only those who joined their 
fraternity on a solemn and unbreakable oath. 
The political needs of the times also made 
its existence secret snd confidential. Its 
biggest Masonic Lodge was first established 
at Ci«wau and then transferred to tho City 
of Cairo, which was the capital and head- 
quarters of the Eatimito Caliphate. 'Hie 
President of this Lodge was named “ Dayee-ur- 
Da^at" which U equivalent to our present office 
of the Grand Master of the Modem Ereemaaons. 
Put this Muslim Grand Master wielded very 
enormous powers. This Lodge used to meet 
twice a week and transact its ordinary and extra- 
ordinary business in the most secret snd con- 
fidential manner then known. Allama Miqrizi 
states that originally there were seven degrees in 
this Lodge, but after its removal to Cairo it was 
extended to nine. The entrant to this Lodge 
had to swear to obey hia superior, called 
Dsyce in .tbe Muslim maaonie phraseology, 
most blindly and implicitly, and was forbidden 
to. hesitate or to dispute the oiilers issued 
toyTiim- Thereafter the doctrine of Imamate 
/iras vad vLXViliCitei. In the ihrnl 

degree, tho candidate would for the first time 
learn the. chief principles of the Ismalia Mazhab. 
lie has to believe In seven Imams with Ismul 
bin Jafer Sadlque as the Highest Imam, lathe 
fourth stage of hts initiation, a devotee now 
called ndsyee would learn more about the 
seven Prophets of ^od, lu., Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Clirtsl, Muhammad and Iimafl 
bia 'Jafer Sadique. These prophets had alio their 


counterparts according to this sect to help them 
in their secret missions. After Jafir Sadique, the 
number of Hidden Imams ran up. Each counter- 
part had 12 Dayecs under him who were disclosed ■ 
in the 5lh degree. The sixth decree of initiation 
made him believe that orders of Shareeyat were 
subject to reason and philosophy. The seventh 
taught him the secret signs and tokens, the eighth 
inenlcated in him the unity of his actions and 
thoughts, and the ninth impressed upon him not to 
believe in anything except in his Dayec and to 
make bold to perform any or all acts which be 
might be called upon to perform. 

HASAN'S EAKLY CAICEEtt 
At the lime of the advent of Hasan bin Sabhah 
in Khorasan this Ismalia Ledge was in full swing 
and its Dayces were found in impofrtant centres, 
and tbe Ismalia sect was gaining strength. Hasan 
bin Sabhah originally belonged to AsM‘JiMa 
8hiaSeet(aBect whicli believes in Twelve Imams). 
Since be left his two friends be wandered fat and 
wide in search of a suitable employment hut 
failed to get one. He proceeded to tho Capital 
of the Saljooki Empire on having learnt tbegood 
news of the elevation of his clasiinate as N>zam-ul- 
Mnlk and Prime Minister. He sair his old friend 
and asked him to perform his .old promise. 
Nizam-nl-Maik was a pious man. He received 
bis friend with great warmth, introduced 
him to Ills sovereign and obtained for him* 
a high {rost at the Royal Court. But Hasan 
bio Sablmh was undoubtedly an evil genius. 
Ills spirit could not brook to see ^'izam*uV 
Uulk higher than him in the royal favour. . One 
day the Shah asked Nisam-ul Slulk to prepare a 
complete report about the income and expenditure 
of bis vast Empire in the earliest possible time. 
Ac the Empire was vast and scattered and as < its 
aeeonuts were not properly kept in the treasuries 
of the State, Nisam ul-Mulk asked two years' time 
to be given for this task. Bat Hasan bin Sabhah, who 
was present In the Dnrhar, offered to have such n 
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report reaay In 40 days only- The Shah was 
surprised and the Vizier stood simply stapefied. 
ITje Shah entrusted tM» work to Hasan to test 
his capacity. In tho course of 40 days, Haaan was 
able to complete this stupendous work and, on the 
40ch day he appeared with (his report be/bre (he 
Shah. Tt is allesed that Nizain-uMIuIk had won 
over Hasan's conSdential clerk to his aide and 
made him ehaag;e the pag^s of the Report Indis- 
criminately so that Haaan might not be able lo 
answer the Shah satisfaetorilj, If Hasan was to 
succeed, Nizam-uMtlnlk foresaw his downfall ss 
sure and certain. The Shah w.as immensely 
pleased with the work, but when he put qocstlons 
to Hssau, Hasan referred to the pages and famhl- 
ed entirely. Nizanfnl-hlulk stepped lorward and 
lohmitted “yonrMj^Jesty, iBTlew of the (remen- 
dons work InTohed, those who are endowed with 
wisdom ask for lufiieieotly long time to hegraote<l 
for such diSScult works. Dnt of eonrse fools msh 
in where angels tread steadily”. Hasan was shame- 
lessly disgraced and expelled from the Court In 
ignominy. ' 

This defeat of Hasan did not make him des- 
pondent aud dejected in mind and In action. 
It 'spurred him to further and greater actWlic*. 
From Syria he went to Ispahan and wandered 
from place (o place. During his wanderings, he 
'came in Intimate contact with these Ismalla 
Dayees. Flaally, he accepted this sect and took 
his oath of allegiance at the hands of his soprnor. 
He was recommended to meet at Cairo' (he 
Ismalia Imam, Khalifa hfustansir Billah. He 
iapfeaseB tie Jroaio greaily ' and rose in power 
rapidly. This alienated the parly in power who 
packed him off one night on board a ship bonnd 
for Eastern Africa. Bis ship encountered the 
great storm which tossed it on water ss a mere 
football. While the crew and passengers on 
board the ‘ ship were in despair of their lire*, he 
Was in his' jolly mood, unmindful of tbo'furies of 
the ocean. He\heered thciu »nd said: “Po not 


be alarmed. Gwl has promised me that we would 
not be drowned.” It is alleged that he did so 
deliberately knowing very well that if tho ship 
was drowned, he would also die, and if it was 
aared, it would add to his gloiy. It so happened 
(bat (he storm abated and the ship was saved. 
All crews and paisengers prostrated themselves 
at his feet and took the oath of allegiance at his 
hands in (he Ismalia /old. In his further wander- 
ings on the shore, he enlisted hundreds of new 
converts to the Ismalia fold and finally took up 
his abode in (he Monntaius, specially in tlio Fort 
Alamut. 

TlfE ASSASSIN'S 

Ilssan, fiodlog himself perfectly safe in this 
secure and impregnable fortress, now establisbed 
a new sect wbicli has come to be known 
as ” Assassins”. He modified llie Ismalia cult 
and reduced iu degrees to seven. His sect 
gained in strength from day to day and became a 
power in the land to bo reckoned with. Innumer- 
able fortresses were established tlirougbont the 
hilly region and Ahamoonat nr more commonly 
called Alamut wUnessnl the erection of magni- 
fieent palaces nnd loveliest gardens which men 
had then seen. Hasan in fact verily converted it 
into an earthly paradise to reside wherein and to 
enjoy it« nudreamt-of luxuries was the highest 
amhltinD of the new entrants. The summit of the 
Fort Aitambonat was the loveliest spot then 
known. Orchards snd gardens were reared up in 
the vicinity in abundince. Its dales and valley's 
were roost eb-afining and fascinating. Apartments 
in the palace wore most luxurionsly furoisbed, 
and every undfeamt-of article and commodity to 
please and catch the fancy of man were provided 
io 'lbo palace. To crown all, the loveliest and 
most attractive girls — virgins in majority were 
the pretty denisens of this mansion. New converts 
canedFidayees liavlng passed the first initial sUges 
ofthis sect used to be transported into this earthly 
paradise op making Ibem'drink a preparation or 
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bererage consisting otlTathish — Ihang or opiam 
srbicb stupefied their lenses. As these Hind 
*aorets, or Jidc]jt«s, were giren Tcry large 
doses of Itashhh (opium) on the ere of 
and dnriog the course of their transportation 
to the summit, tliey were now called Ifaihathin or 
opinm-eaters. After the fidayee’a ambition and 
desires had been more than fully satisfied, he was 
taken down to the foot of the hill in the lame 
itnpor after making him corenanl with the Shaikh 
of the Mountains, Hasan Bin Sabbah, that he 
would erer bliodly obey his order when conreyed 
to him by bis Dayec. Hasan’s sect now had three 
•ets of followers (1) fidaijee (derotee) (2) ra/qiie 
(comrade) and tfnyee (the Superior). Alt these 
followers spread themselres throughout the adjoin- 
ing and outlying lands and countries. These 
fJaj/ta, haring tasted the cup of the elyafan 
happineii at the summit, were prepared and in 
dnty bound tolay down their eery lires iu Hind 
obedience to their Saperiors or Shaikh of the 
Mounlalos as be nu then come lobe called. They 
beUeTed that they could have an access to tbo 
El} slum again by carrying out his orders con- 
tejej to them through tlieir Dayces. Tliese 
persons, sturdy, well-built, and warriors as 
they used to be first chosen, were the most conra- 
geoat of the time. Tliey pUyed with death as a 
child pl.nyii with water. 

Sneh was the disciplined and well-organised 
army of aUlwart and sturdy fdajus which he 
now vigorously lannehed forward to achieve bis 
ohjecU. One of his Jidayeez stabbed Nizam-nl- 
Mnlk while he little snspeeted his wonld-be- 
aiuilant. Another of. this faithful bud ieila 
dagger in the bed-room of BnlUn Sanjar near his 
pillow on liis own bed. Tlie Sultan was frightened 
and coerced to make a humiliating peace with the 
Shaikh of the Mountains whom he had db^raced 
many yean ago. 

Peace was finally concluded between Sultan 
Sanjar and Uassn on three conditions (1) that 


the Ismalis sect people should not ereot new mill* 
taiy baildingt in their fortresess, (2) now weapons 
of warfare should not be imported and_ (3) there- 
after Hasan should not make new converts ,to his 
creed. Under this peace, Sanjar had to pay the 
Shaikh of the Mountains a very big sum as an 
allowance. Hasan accepted these terrns willingly 
as his creed was based on secret doings of his 
devoted and fakhfnl followers. 

RISE IN POWER 

Hasan and his //mhdshrn had now become a 
farrible power in the continents of Asia and 'Africa. 
His devotees, scores of them, would most gladly 
hurl themselves down into the abyss of' death 
simply ou hii order. Sultans and Kings were 
terribly afraid ofhim and bTs secret scourge. No 
precious human life was then secure from their 
Buddeo ouslaughts. Jlashaahin Bhavg or Jlaah 
Mztn had verily become the greatest murderers of 
the lime and rightly come to be called In the West 
as Assassins. With the death of Hasan in 616 
Hijri, their infinenee declined for the time being, 
but *e hear of their ruthless campaigns again 
during the Crusades in Palestine.,, Several Fail- 
mite Caliphs and other Mnalim potentates lost 
their lives from the daggers of tliese Asaassius. 
Tliere was no place of safety from the attacks of 
these Assassins for any highly-placed person once 
he was marked out for death. His end was as 
sure and certain ns night was to follow day. TI>e 
Assassin then , became verily a sconrgo to the 
hnmaoity at large. Originally, ho was a Datinilf 
in the narrower sense—in the broader, that term 
mesut only those who found under the -letter of 
Quran a hidden, esoteric meaning. He believed 
la a divinely instrncted Imam. Under Hasan Bin 
Sabbah and his successors, the ^ Assassins entered 
on an open rebellion against the • organised order 
'and the established Government. -The sect ollhe 
Assastlns applied its poisoned principles most 
heartlessly at every time and in every , clime. 



RELIGION AND CULTURE 

Bv Prof. T. L. VASWANI 


S miYEYINO the i7or!d'« sitB4(ioo, I Jisre feJt 
agtin and «g«m that a ci^iog need nf our 
cWiltsation is a new creatiTe religions rooTement. 
The new apotheosis of the material interests of 
life has created in manjr places a religion of the 
Bolshevikc. The religion of the “bonrgeoise” 
is a religion of possessiooa and bank balances, of 
comfort and capitalism. !I1te religion of the 
BoUherike is a religion of materialistic Marxism. 
lYhst a man eSectireljr beh'eres is in his religion. 
And Botsherism belieres cffectWely, — riotcntly, 
in ifarx and his disciple, -^Lenia. Sfsrx did 
well in bringing ont an element of troth toog neg- 
lected ; bnt he went wrong in confounding the 
economic with the materialistic. The importance 
of the ecoQomie factor most be recognised, but 
economic iaterpretatloos mast not be merged in a 
naterielist eoneeptloo of history. 'Ihe new- 
materiallsiB of Uarz essaot satisfy the mind of 
man eager to know the nolrerse. As a dis- 
tiogalshed hfStoriaa of our days, Prof. Lee of the 
TTnirerslty of Bennes says in a lignificaat little 
sentence: — “Reality is mnch more complex than 
Karl Marx imagined.” It Is nnfortanate that in 
the new reactions of Rnssian political Ihoiiglit on 
Todia, there has been initiated a campaign against 
religion — and that in the name of ‘ Nationalism 
I shudder to thick of a "Nationalism” denying the 
DWinc Talnes of life. And my reading of Indian 
History has taught me that religion is an Impoif- 
ant element in the thought and life of India. Only 
let bj be careful not to coofoond religion with 
creeds and forms. Sectarianism, as I hare often 
said, is the eery ae^tioa orreligxoa. 

Russia does well to recognise the Talne of the 
modero. New world-forces are marchlsg on, 
and India most more with them or be left behind. 
Bnt Rnssia sins against the deeper spirit of 'the 
modem in trying to eliminate ‘religion. Russia 
has glren ear to the capricious German thinker 
wha said that God was dead ! Snrely, the Atman 
39 


or Coaaetomaess is < better cl«e to the cosmos 
than material forces ; and the witness of recent 
science seems to be that the so-called materlat 
forces themselres are immaterial. 

It is a pity Soriet Russia opposes caltnre to 
religion { and many of the young men in India 
echo the Soviet view. Young India’s maUdy is 
imitatioo. Last year on Christmas Eve, after a 
street dcmonstrstion by 2,000 persons, a church 
in Sfarxsrdt, — an important town to SorietRussis,- 
was conterted info a " Karl 5farx Palace of Cnl- 
Inre". ITie Cross was remored, and in Its place 
was set np the hlood-red flag of Revolution. The 
altar nas torn doun, and is its place was erected 
a stage; and one of the inscriplioos put up was: — 
" There is no Higher Power to save b»”I A 
number of other churches, too, have been con- 
verted into " Homes of Culture”! la India, too, 
is ipreadieg fast a " Godless Coltnre” aiming at 
secuUrisatioa of all thought and faith and life. 
What I fobmit if, in psrt, (his, — (hstreb'glda 
and enltnre, — understood in their essence,— 
•re not rivals. Religion viewed historically ami- 
sociologically has made important contributionv 
to culture and cirilisation. The great spiritual 
leaders of the race have appeared in times 
of crisis and proclaimed each his 'religion’ as 
an sDSwerto thedeeperneeda ofhis age. Histori- 
cally, the great religions geniuses of the Raee have 
been the saviours of civilisations. Not the 
prophets and saints bnt many of their disciples 
have again and again put up a light againit the,' 
spirit of religion, which is the spirit of freedom, 
and fellowship. So it U that agaia sad agaw, 
the original inspiration has been stifled and inner 
•plritnal values hare been lost in mazes of 
dogmas, creeds, and coatroverties. Hence the 
necessity of repeated renewal and rejarenatioa 
of religion. The prophets and saints come with 
a message of renewal and liberation. In a very 
real sense, religion is caltnre. The ancient 
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Inaian name far rcBgion U Almirid>/a «Wcb 
means Culture oi the Self. Ilumanlsm in the 
West turns away from Go3. The lluraanUm of 
the Gita and tha IJpauhhads turns to God. God 
nimseU is termed riirtt^ha, the Supreme Person. 
Both religion |and culture ask for inner renewal 
of the individual for apprehension and apprecia* 
tion of the deeper valnes of life, — for iiheratton 
from within. This inner renewal is needed to 
transform this nervous hpavy-lailen, technical 
civilisation into a new civilisation of hrotherliness, 
and broad human aympathies, a civillsalion of 
simplicity and strength. To such a civilisation 
the Ilishis have borne witness through the ages. 

And the Kishis belong not to India alone. In 
every religion, in every age, in East at in West 
have the Bishis appeared, thelrua ‘ tnper-meo ’ of 
history — men who have realised the harmony of 


enllnie and religion. In the Ilishis is to be found 
the teal key of history. And in a new, vital, 
creative co operation with the wisdom of the Rishis 
is the hope of India, — ancient and gifted bnt to- 
day alas! a bewildered, broken nation. 

Something better, breader, nobler, richer, some- 
thing more tnie to the spirit of Indian Ilistory and 
genina of Indian life, something mneh bigger and 
more vital than Karl Man's socialism is India’i 
need. And poor and shrunken is that StVARAJ 
wlikh is a denial of the Divine in life and Iiutns- 
oity. Man and I^enin were great, bnt the greater 
were the Rishis who saw the One Self in 
all. Tlieir messago is what yonng men nee«l 
to make n new India. Por they realise that 
true freedom was fellowship with humanity, and 
that Ime democracy was bnilt not in blood and 
bomb but in the law of brotherhood and love. 


mm FAILURES IN INDIA 


By Mft €. H. DIVANJI 


tT^HlLE talking on bank failures in India, it 
» • must always be remembered that the 
word “ bank” signifies banking on Western liaes. 
The Government records and other statistics 
available make no mention about the indigenous 
banking, and hence the fignrea and other refer- 
ences made hereafter are relating to banks con- 
ducted on Western lines only. 

Duriog the 15 years ending December 1927, 
the total nnmbcr of banka that failed in India was 
20S while Canada reported failure of 26 banka 
only daring the last G2 years. It may bo of 
interest to learn that Canada had only 10 hanks 
with 3,870 branches in 1928, while India has had 
123 banks with G95 branches }n 1927. Lest an 
admirer of Indian banking be disheartened by 
comparing the fignrea of bank failurea in ladU 
with that of Canada, it may be mentioned that 
more than 5,000 hanks have failed in tlio United 
Sutes of America since 1920, but that the United 
States of America reported ^mora than -3(^000 


bank offices in 1928. The United States of 
America reported 956 bank failnres in 1926, CC2 
in 1927, and 491 in 1928 while India reports 17 
bonk failures in 1925, 14 in 1926 and IC.in 1927; 
and Japan reported 292 bank failures and 1,162 
banks in 1926. 

TTie above fignrea have been given only with a 
view to show that India is not the only country 
that lias reported bank failures, but that even 
countries liko the United States of America and 
Japan are there to outbid India on that 'score. 

Because other countries have shown a lai^er 
nniaber of bank failures than that in India, we 
moat not ignore the bank failures in India. India 
is atill in the infancy of banking development, and 
that ia why the lessons learnt from bank failnres 
shonld be of great help and use for |the future 
banking of the country. When discussing bank 
falinrea, a well-known writer has said : 

b the long run the law of supply sad demand vrorlm 
by driving out the weak banks that lose oqt in the rates 
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for larger deposits, hlgtier rates sad risky lavestments. 
Tbe loss to tfae people from this exceedingly wasteful eom- 
petltlonls great and does not seem to be a necessary part 
of progressire banking. We hare learnt In the boslness 
tbat co-operation and consolidaUon are much more profit- 
able to ^1 concerned than Is cat-throat competlCloa. 

But all tills is not applicable to India as the 
reported bank failures in India are not cine to 
competition from banks for larger deposits 
tbougb they are partly due to higher rates and 
risky investments. 

'Hie authors of the “ Ifooey and Money 
Market" in India assigned the following six 
causes to the Indian bank faiinrea : — 

(1) The banks nsed to carry a cash reserve danger- 
ously low In rehtlon to their liablinies. 

(-) The banks undertook tranaactlons that could not 
filly be cbaraelerised as banking traosactions. 

(3) The banks were conlrolled and managed by peraons 
■ uotreined In the teeholtius and ignorant of the priocipies 

of banking. 

(4) Tlie directors were equally laeompeteat for tbclr 
work. 

a The detUe to satisfy tbe sharpholdert by large 
ends iavolved a sacrifice el the larger laurests «t 
baaklsg. 

S Tiie European baaka looked askaoeo upon the 
.a enterprise aadwerereluciaet to cooperate.eveoless 
iaellaedto help the banklogfralemliy In times ofdIfiicQUy. 

Since the publication of the book referred lo 
above, times have changed and the promtaeot 
Indisu banks have by now bravely fongbt tbe first 
five causes. As for tbe attitude of the foreigo 
banks, it must bo said that to co-operate with tbe 
Indian banks is for them as good as strengthening 
their competitors and one cannot expect any 
sane man to so act as to strengthen his own rivals. 
It is now necessary for foreign banks lo realise 
that India has till now given such banks a practical 
monopoly for foreign business and that they owe 
their prosperity in India on account of tbs faith 
aud the patronage of the Indians who have gives 
theta large funds which enahled them to finance 
the country’s foreign trade without any help from 
their Home Ofices. Under the circumstaoces, it 
is a moral obligation on such banks to see their 
way to co-operate with the banking fraternity of 
the country, otherwise time will come when Indians 
will have to devise means to reslrict the activifiet 
of such banks. 


When the bank failures in India are disenssed, 
ve onght to take into consideration tlie dilEcnltles 
under which tho pioneers of the Indian banking 
had to work. The history of tbe banks that have 
&ned reveals that people deposited their foods 
with the bank not because of their faith in the 
hank bat because of the man who was the 
moving spirit of the Institution, llins the lostitu- 
tfoiis were, more or less, run as one man's shows 
and this wss directly or Indirectly responsible for 
a large number of bank failures. Directly in the 
sense that a msring spirit in order to increase his 
own prestige and popularity had to resort to 
larger dividends to shareholders and high rates to 
depositors withont any corresponding increase in 
tbe profits and without securing any safe, sound 
and proClable iDvesImrnts. Under suck circum* 
stances, the banka had to go in for risky advance 
and high dividends at the sacriSec of sound 
banking. 

llie bank management was very inefilelent owing 
to absence of trained slaH and the mansgeioent wu 
further handicapped by want of a developed market 
for tbe gilt-edged securities. All banks bad to 
resort to investments in iisaneo bills for keeping 
their assets liquid and many invested their sari>lus 
funds ia the carry-over transactions alias LmBas 
in tbe Share Bazar. Tlio good yield of interest 
in both kinds of business induced the manage- 
ment to plunge more and mote In such transactions 
without taking into account tbe risk involved 
Ihereia. The result was that tbe mansgement 
could not meet their depositors at the time 
of panic. One of the misUkea of baoks wu that 
the majority of the funds that they procured were 
for demand and ia short perkxl deposits while 
their lending and investments were locked op In 
long period ndvances. 

TTie management were further harassed by 
Coort Cases brought against them by persons who 
were jealous of or had grudge agaioit tbe mnviog 
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R ECKNI'LY, the British Bromlcasliog Cerpera- 
tion Iroailcasla programme of IncIiiD mnslc 
which was greatly apprecialeil by hiogliih people. 
In Germany an<l Anatria, they are interested in 
It from the point of tIcw of the musical student, 
and it is hoped that arrangements will shortly be 
made for the teaching of Indian innate in the 
continent of Kuropo. The true musician, cTen 
when be uses a musical language so different from 
that of the AVest as is the musical langnsgo of 
India, always finds a response in real iiiuaie> 
lorers ererywhere. 

HoBegatn Sahiha, who is (he antlicress of (his 
book* is a cultured and aceomplished ladj and 
has had many opportunities daring her stay in 
the West of interesting linglisU people in Indiair 
music. Dilip Kumar Boy, on his travels is (he 
West, found everywhere a keen interest in Indian 
musle and a real appreciation of his own mnslcal 
efforts. The world Is erer narrowing and not 
only arc people hoiog brought together to politics 
and Industry, in commerce aod science, but alto 
In art end (esthetics, and there is a growing desire 
to understand the cultural and rcsthetic expres- 
sion of the life of other peoples. 'Bfnsic brings 
peoples into contact at a deeper level tbau Ibo 
spoken word says a AVeslern writer, and if erer 
the peoples of the AA'est end the Kast are t<*under- 
■tand and appreciate one another, esplorations must- 
be made in the avenues of understanding of their 
arristic life as well ns in other ways. It is Jn 
music and art that the deepest things of life are 
expressed. ho can truly understand St. b’rancis 
and his troubadour spirit who has not known and 
appreciated his ‘ Canticle to the Sun ’ 'i 

The Begum Sahiba, in the opening sentence of 
her book says, ‘Few subjects hare been more en- 

*The Music 0/ India by Atiya Begum f^eo Rahamsn. 
liussc i: Co- (Arallabls of O. A. Natesaa k Co., Madras. 
Priee Es.WO. 
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Teloped in mystery and darkness than Indian 
music.’ The old idea of India as a land where 
alt was mysterious and unintelligible may have 
helped India to become the modern tourist’s 
care of AH Daba, but has hardly condueed to tie 
understanding of her thought and life among 
Western peoples. The West, with the exception 
of a comptraUvely few acholan, mystics and 
philosophers, thinks of India as a /and of primU 
live things, having a weird mystical background, 
almost ttnintclligible (0 AVestern minds. 

* 11)0 Music of India is always thought of as a 
minor music with a fascinating rhythm, buialmost 
entirely nneooDected with musical facts as the 
AA’eat nDdertlacds them. As the book under 
review treats of Indian musie almost entirely from 
the Indian stand-point alone, AVesters mruieiaas 
wilt probably not find much to dispel (bat Idea. 
It is by no means true, as 10 many of them 
believe, that Indian melodies are mostly in the 
minor key. There arc a very large number of 
melodies 'la the msjor key. It is really the 
’ unaccustomed iotervals wliieh give rise to ihst 
idea as well as tho large number of diiTerent 
minor loodes that are in use. llie chapter on 
Tala- or Rhythm will help the AA’csteraer te 
appreciate the wonderful variety of time-measures 
which India possesses. 

The Begum Sahiba's hook treats only of North 
Indian music or ‘ Uiodiistani music ’ as it' is 
called, fnassical tuusic has been greatly modified 
00 the Nortli by contact with Persian and other 
foreign models. It is in South India that 
clasatcal music is found in its greatest purity and 
perfection. 'i 1 ie Veena is (he most perfect ' 
eUsaical mnrical instrument of India, and it is met' 
with in (he South far more than in the North. In 
the Hindastani area, the EaraJ, DQruba, Sitar, 
Sarangi and Sorhahar have become the most 
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on llie ooe htnd aail the backiranl >a<l tta* 
derclopeil proTinees like Auam aod Bihar aul 
OHasa^oa (ho other. Thej vaot that eastoms 
dntles and loeoiQO'taz aed all other ceotralsflurera 
of roTCDQe thoold be provineialiicd and that the 
Central Goremment be retmburaed from profinctal 
funds for tbo purpose of canyln* on the duties 
allottetl to it, each prorinco cootribniin'' that 
portion of its reTcnnca as maj’ bo dechlwl upon 
hj an impartial tribunal. 

In this scheme adumbrated bjr the Central 
Committee there are two obrions defecta, whSrh 
should have been apparent to its members; in the 
first place, it militates, against Uio ver; principle of 
proTineial anlonomy, which the committee profess 
to hare to much at lieart and wtiieh is to absolute- 
ly necessary for a harmonious and full-blooded 
development of the Provioeet aloo^ the lines 
of adraneoment of the Nation buildiog depart- 
neats and the eeoie<iaeot progressire ameliora- 
tion of the masses of the population. Not only 
do the proTidees rei^nire to be rendered Unaocially 
independent but they should also hare aonrces 
of revenue .which are easily expandable and 
capable of eotbliog them to cope with (he 
inereaiisB expenditure which they bare to incur 
in timea to come in connection with the carryiog 
on of developmental schemes. A system of 
doles from the Central Goveroment on cootribu- 
tlona from the Provincisl Gorernnient is, from 
this point of view, sure to work out as a 
detriment to the one or the other of the branches of 
Government and lead to injustice and. inter- 
provincial wrangling, however impartial may be 
the basis of the proposed tribunal. 

The danger is all the more imminent in view 
of the recommendation that customs and income- 
tax shonid be appropriated as prorincial sources 
of revenues, and it is the point on the second 
objection above-noted, i.e., that the Central 
Government should be deprived of all its tax- 
resources. First, as regards the customs duties, 


they are a fit source of income for central rather 
tlian for Provincial Government for very obvions 
reasons. Indirect taxation is a thing to be levied 
by the Central or Federal OoTernraent in almost 
every well-ordered Federal system, In so far as 
there is a necessity for nniformily in the rate of 
enstoms dnties, and as there is scope for an in- 
eqnitable distribntloa of the proceeds as between 
province and province, which will be avoided if 
the whole of it goes info a central exchequer. For \ 
example, the province which collects the customs 
revenue may not be aynonymmts with the province 
which actually eonsomes the duly-encumbered 
article as it ought to be in justice and the 
province with a port of call like Bombay will be 
enriched at the expense of an inland province, 
albeit the fact that tho people of the latter it is 
that ultimately pay the main bnrJen of (he dnty 
being the actual coninmcrs of the article. The 
note of dissent of the Indian Central Committee's 
report contributed by the chainnso and two other 
members examined the parlicniar proposal, but 
earn* to the conclusion that there nontd be no 
groniul for any diffienltiei no this score ; but It Is 
not easy for one to agree with (heir oplolnn that 
an ‘impartial tribiinnl' will obviate all dililculties 
that may arise, 'lliere is something very 
enmbrous, roiiDil-sbont and indefinite in the pro- 
cedure suggested for settling conflicting claims, 
which are certain to arise and which would render 
the whole machinery of financial adjustment 
nnstsble and fidgety, and it would be weU If it 
could be avoided by arriving at a definite formula 
in regard to the financial relations between the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 

But what has been said above aV regards the 
customs revenue need not apply to the revenue 
dertred from income-tax, for there is much to he 
aaid in favour of its being made a provincial 
revenue source. For one thing, it is an elastic 
sourae ofrevenne which can be utilised by the 
IVpviacisI Governmept ip snch a way as to spit 
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Ibeir loc»l reqnjremenl* and neccisUrt* of ll»® 
'•itnation, for anotl.er it It a direct lax and all 
direct taxes are Lest leried by tlie ZVorincei 
only, in 'new of the greater factlitrea they 
possess for sernUny and supetTision and the 
greater easiness with wLicL they can carry on 
the duties connected with the levy and collection 
of th« tax. In return for tiiis and ia order to 
maVo np for the deficit nhich may arise in the 
central budget using to the change, eiciae rere- 
* nue, which is at present assigned to the provinces, 
may he transferred to the Central Gorcroment. 
The revenue from excise otighl nationally to 
dimlntsli in course of time in view of the gmdnal 
introduction of prohibition ; but if corresponding 
to the redoetiiin from that source, there it alto a 
rediictien ia the Ixavy item ol military expeodi* 
tare and an increase or progrettiTe expansion in 
(he customs revenne, due to the tatting of the 
rate of import duties, there is crery reason to 
believe that the Central Ooverameot will be able 
^0 make both ends meet. 

Vof, while there is every reason to essure end 
maintain the duaneiai autonomy ot the provlocea 
and provide them with the necessary tax re- 
sources, there is also an e/jualJy grave oecessify 
for placing the Central Government beyond all 
necessity of depending upon the provincial Govern- 
ttents for itj sery existence. The Central OoT- 
emment has to discharge some important and 
national responsibilities like defending the conntry, 
conducting her foreign relations and regnlatingtLe 
currency ; and any weakening of it on the financial 
side wilJ prodnee repnrenssioosonits proficiency in 
all these spheres of its actirites. It is with this 
caasideration in view that it Usd been suggested 
that while eustoms should continue to remain a 
central source ul revenue along with the revenue 
from railways, excise and commercial atainps 
may be transferred to it with the salt tax in «- 
aewe as an emergency measure. Income-lax 
should he given oyer to the Provinces upd jta 


BcopA for expansion provided for by attlhorixlng 
them to levy to ineoma taxonagTicuUuraUncomea 
and death and ioherilanco taxes together with t 
Uv on urban site values, whenever and wherever 
the local clreumstanees require It and the local 
(iaaneial needs demand iL *1116 central govern- 
ment may also add to Us sources of Income a tax 
on corporation profits, whiciMnay he on a gradua- 
ted scale, the tax rising with the proportion of 
foreign capital Invested and the degree of foreign 
eontrol existing in those concerns. 

In deaiiog with the financial recommendations 
of the Indian Central Committee, it will lio per- 
missihlc to note the opinion of the minority report 
ofSir Sankaran Nair and two other snembera 
already referred to, which has definitely and 
uoeqnivocaDy expresrfti itself in favour of « ele.vr* 
ent teparatioD of the central and provincial 
rcveimes. After examining every other tfferta* 
tWe e.y., the system of divided heads, doles from 
the Central Government, and eontrilutioDi from 
the provinces' the three dissentient memhera’^ 
arrived at the inevitable conclusion that ** complete 
provincial anlonomy, full freedom fur develop- 
menl under different aod varying conditions is 
essentisi ” aod they considered It “ lanieolable 
if ail this is prevented by reversing the policy 
followed for more than 50 years". Ono has 
necessarily to endorse the view, fhough it la 
difficult to reconcile it with their other recom- 
mendation that customs revenne should be pro- 
vincialised along with Income-Tax, which exhibits 
an unmeaning disregard of the needs of the Cen- 
tra! Gbvernmeot and an excessive suspicion of its 
bom-jMes. There is a great necessity for caiidoa 
and a careful liandliog of the situation and for 
devUiog a scheme which would secure the re- 
adjustment of the varying and dlficrent view-points 
and interests and towards reaebing this end, the 
changes proposed above may prove contributory 
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X XR. n. W. Fowler needs no introduction to 
*** tlio Koglish-tpeaking world. As llie 
prince of lexicographere who planned and exeent- 
ed, in collaboration with his younger brother, the 
Uto Francis Oeorgo Fowler, the admirable Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary and the Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary, as the Master of 'flio King's Koglisli 
who produced a classic on Kogiiah Compoaitlon 
which is alike the admiration and despair of 
anthors and itylisls, and abore all, as the author of 
the Dictionary of Modern English Faage which 
combines delight with instmetion in eqnal pro- 
|)ortioD, Mr. Fowler hia kept himself too much la 
the pobtie eye by first-rate work to re<]ulre any 
special notice at the hands of a reriawer. Lexi< 
eognphers and Grammarians are nsually not 
antliori properly to called, and Mr. Fowler'* work 
has mostly been of a kind which, howerer rain* 
able and interesting to the ioiiiated, could not, in 
the natitre oflhlogs, command a wide appeal. A 
diaconne on the ({nestion of-fH;; or on the prepo- 
sition at the end or the split indoUira, even if it 
be made with authority and is enlirened with 
hnmonr, is apt to repel the general reader. I'be 
title itself in soch cases is perhaps luiCeieot for 
him. llie present Toinme,* howerer, U neither 
grammar nor dictionary nor literary encyclopaedia, 
and jast because it is none of these, perhaps all 
the more welcome. “ If Wishes Were Horses” is 
rirtually a charming little book of confessions, a 
sort of apologia pro eila ana ofa middle-aged man, 
a grammarian, a aclioUr sad somethiug of a 
recluse. The book is indeed not new. It was 
published anonymously by its author more than 
twenty-two years ago under the title Si Mihi-— ! 
The mask of anonymity is here removed and 
‘Egomet’ girea place to II. W. Fowler. la the 

, • If wishes Were Hors**. Bt 11. W, FowJer, George 
. Alirn ^ UdwIo. 
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new preface which Mr. Fowler has contributed to 
this welcome re-publication, the author says : the 
Egomet who published Si Mlhi — ! anonymously 
more than twenty-two years ago was a sensUive 
yonng thing of under fifty, whom nothing would 
hare induced to give himself to freely away under 
Ilfs own name. Tlie married senior of over seventy 
who re-p»b1ishes it declines responsibility for the 
views of this callow youth who was, and is not, he. 
lint having himself found them not without interest, 
he hat thooght that others too might read them 
with an indulgent smile ! 

Ilic book it made up of the views of this callow 
youth, the lensitire thing of under fiAy. Jfkitnot 
a great book in the real sense of the term grest, 
it is because the mind whose portrait it Is hsa not 
all the teeesU of that quality which we Imply by 
grestoess properly understood. The book may 
be described ss a spiritual autobiography ; deroid, 
it may be, of power, passion or any itn'kiog degree 
of tmsgioaUon. But it is a true autobiography 
and of exceptional interest as the faithful and 
uoafTected presentment of a cultured and high- 
minded soul. "If ^Vishes were nones" is in tlie 
nature of the travels of a scholar and a lover of 
books round hia own mind, as aeriea of self- 
analyses full of wit and the .mellow wisdom of an 
equable and contented mind, wbo looks on life 
with a suave lloraliaa philosophy. The author 
himself, in the course of the eleven discourses 
which make up the volume, provides the ‘ best 
characterisation of hia work. ‘Si Mihi^^(IfI bad) 
has been a common cry in all ages. Nothing new 
or oii^nal about mine except that I haVe filled a 
whole little book with it, put my wishes into a 
bottle, as it were, to be quit of them once for all,’ 
Again, 'my hook is a catalogue ivtsonne of the 
tilings 1 wish the gods had given me.’ In one of 
the most interesting of these little pieces of self- 
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portt#Uuro‘ e'ntillcl ‘If I I'fi'l Ima-ioMion li« 
sayi; 'NowItmapUm TOan, «n<l I »m aorfy 
for it; I tiionW lik» to iiave »n Imagioatioci, ao-l 
lluTO not; bnt being of a cbeerfnl teinjvfr, I 
iook round for coosolalion 'Fliis, in faet, it jn«t 
what be does in theto enayi. 

It need hardly bo *aid bow erery page of tbe 
boob roreals tlie mind wliieii b« bred in iioutly 
commnoioa witii tlio best tliat iias been tbongbt 
and said in tiio world, Sliakcapcaro or Millon, 
Virgil or Dante, Tristram Shandy or tlie Apology 
of Socrates, provide him with allusions and quota- 
tions which anrgo to Ids mind with tiiat eati> and 
perfect appoaiteness widch reveal tlie trne scholar 
who has entered into the domain of the iiniiior- 
tali and has found a welcome Uictr. In the dis* 
course on ' I{ I had Charily ' wa read * Miseremial 
Mci Lectores (have pity on me, 0 yo readers) 1 
am neither abaritabla nor unebaritable ; I hare 
neither the gentle satisfactioos of the one eUts 
nor the fierce joys of the other ; I am a contempt- 
ible mortal, fit (or ocithet heaven nor hell bnt 
only for that Dantesque limho described by the 
poet in memorable lines which to Arnold are 
among the few touchstones of etcelleuce in poetry. 
Opinions which he can call his own he dIwUimi 
save on books. As all that portion of my time 
which remains over from writing is devoted to 
reading, Umigbt fairly be expected that on literature 
at any rate I should liave some retl opinions. IVell, 
if grammar is part of literature, I liavo ; consult 
me on a grammatical point and you give me the 
rare feliaity of being able to say with confidence, 
if not^ with correctness. Tlus is legitimate and 
that is not, and of adding the reason for my 
faith. But take me beyond grammar, and 1 am 
disconsolate again. In the tame essay we get 
an excellent sample of his wit. ‘ I »h,li 
to resign all thoughts of that legitimate object 
of an Englishman’s ambition, the writing of M. P. 
after his name; a modern member of Parliament 
is the mouthpiece of Lis caucus’s opinions; be 


must not bsTC any of hi* own. IVndlng the 
actual arrival ofiny opinions, I do not feel capable 
of deciding whether I would rather ho an M. V* 
wlltiont opinions, or A letterless private person 
without llicm. He who would bo an M. 1*. 
have, hciides no opinion*, a modest £ f/00 A year 
to support his dignify nj>oo. Which nut haviog, I 
need not liesitato to incur theolher disqualification 
as well.’ Tlie dtscourse on ‘If I had A religion* Is 
of mofo than uiiiil interest. Hero he holds ratlier 
definite views. For he it not one of those who 
envy the religions for (?) their emotions. Human 
progress strikes rue as practicAl, and Immortality 
as moonshine ; In the ialler, I see no reason 
whatever to !>elieve. I have no disposition to 
Wilese in it etil.er any more thsu tn the haroade 
goose.’ Aooiher bit of sclf-retelatloB is 1“ the 
followieg interesting paiiage: ‘ If your treainre Is 
In heateD, eatthiy things are of no great moment; 
only what and where Is heaven? It U a tempev 
of the mind, lay ihe Stole! ; It was Hie Stole 
emperor who wrote : end thy journey la conteot, 
just as an oiSro falls off whan It Is ripe, hlesslog 
nature who produced It and Uiankiog the tree on 
which it grew.’ To attempt to illustrate more of 
his views would be to quoin tbe whole book. 

Tlia stylo of a work written by tbe. Slsster of 
the King's Koglisb whose life’s mission was to 
condutl a crusade against the slipshod, tho 
slovenly and the loaecurate in composition, 
naturally calls for ipeeisi remarks. ‘Le style, 
eVst r home memo’ Is the celebrated, if now 
rather trite, saying of IJufTon’s. But it is appli* 
cable to tbe present work iu all its force. His 
prose is not touched by passion or tbe glow of 
imagination, but It is precise and exact, a 
completely adeqnste vesture for the, thought. 
Fine writing, rhetoric of every deseripfion >5 
tigormuly excluded. Proper words in proper 
places is bis ideal. ‘One of my peculiarities’, be 
says 'la one of tbe essays, ‘ is that the exquisite 
find thp Virgillan repels me; I resenf tbp 
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BfeTfiij^iaD (lalora(ioD of «tjle in literatnrf, 
I ti*nd <0 the negative view, and the negatiro 
vlrluea outweigh the positive ; IneWiljr ai>d 
fauJlleisnsia appeal to me more than tliey ahouM 
for the first instance that comes to land, there is, 
I believe, a great deal of human nature and re- 
freshing prejudice and rude vigour in Borrow ; 
but I cannot read with patience a man who ao 


nmrdera the grammar. EUaahere, in the Preface 
to tho King a English, Mr. Fowler trul^ sayi 
that the positive literary virtnea are not otherwise 
attained than by improving the gifts of nature with 
wide or careful reading, and it may be confi- 
dently aaid that tho present work U a model of 
ereelienee in composition which will repay care- 
'All reading. 


Economic Tendencies in India' 

By Mk. R. W. brock, 

£\li(or, "CnjHfal" tAi/ar«B. 


r^UOUAHIA* llie Olio afatement likely to coin- 
^ inand general agieeineat is that economic 
Cfloditiool in India are uasatisfactory. The intel- 
lectually Indolent dispose of the problem by 
laying the entire blame upon Oovernment ; over- 
looking tho fact, rightly 'emphasised by Mr. 
Ohurehill daring a - recent Parliamentary debate 
on vuemploymeet in Ureat Uritaio, that “the 
economic foreea of the modern world traeicend at 
the preeent time tlie power of individuals and 
indiridusl Governments to foresee or cosirol.” 
■The depression is general and no country is 
passing through a more lovere trial than Great 
Britain herself. That fact is of some importance 
to . India inasmneh as Great Britain remains 
incomparably the largest single outlet for Indian 
produce, and despite higher import duties, the 
natural growth of Indian industries, and even 
' political disafTecUon, India still remains the largest 
market for British goods. To no slight extent, 
therefore, the economic welfare of the two cown- 
tries is interdependent. If India mores ahead, 
develops her resources and raises her standard of 
living, no-countiy will benefit more than Great 
Britain. ^ 

* LcelDve dvllrercd at tho Calcutta Itotarv Chib, 
on April W. • Z V 


C.VDOinJTKDI.V UISCOUKAOLVC 
Whether India’s imperfect development is due, 
as Basil Blackett nci-otly maisUined, to the 
persistence of mediaeval abstraetiooi, or, as 
Indian critics assert, to modern superstitions and 
reatn’cUoDS, fiscal, financial and political, fi en* 
tlrely a matter of opinion 5 whatever the expla- 
nation, the immediate position is uadoubfedly dii- 
coaragiog. Probably no single factor has bit 
Indian producers harder than the world-wide fall 
in commodity prices. Indian pro iucers, in cer- 
tain iostances, are also affected by the formaiion 
of vast combines to control the purchase, and to 
■ certain extent the prices of raw laatcrials. No 
important indnatry has escaped. Jute, which ‘for 
so many years, contrived to maintain a precari- 
ous position on the uplands of prosperity, -has 
recently, as the result of a somewhat preeipitons 
decline, joined tea, cotton and coal iu the valley of 
depresaion. Political tranquillity has disappeared ; 
labour is restive ; ' capital (urgently required for 
India’s own development) is going 'abroad; 'and, 
while old-established iudnstries are either working 
at a loss or earning only negligible profits, no new 
industrial enterprises of outstanding 'importance 
ate being launched. Owing to loss of confidence 
in pit-edged securities, due to progressive depre- 
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ciatioa, Government borrowing has been tc3uced 
to a nominal 6gnre, and official outlaj on capital 
piojecU has been correspondingly curtailed, there- 
by aecentnating the industrial depression. There 
are no bright lights shining through the encircling 
gloom ; the producers of raw materiala sod food- 
stuffs, the factories which produce predominantly 
for domestic consumption, such as the coHon mills* 
and those which rely almost entirely upon 
demand overseas, such as the jute mills, are 
suffering simultaneously. In one direction, there 
is cense for real anxiety. India has for decades 
been a large importer of manufactured goods hut 
recently she has become in addition a large 
purchaser of food-stnffii, wheat and even rice, and 
of raw materials, includiog cotton, which a more 
seientiGc system of agriculture would enable her 
to produce from her own soil It is no comfort 
to be told that such imports are abnormal and 
exceptional. India's consumption of wheat and 
rice is apparently increasiog mote rapidly than 
her prodaetion. If India has to buy foreign food- 
staffs and raw materials, her ability to purchase 
msaafactares, Indien or Imported, must be dimi- 
nished correspondiogly. 

PROTECTIVE TABlFrS 

As the result oftheMootford Reforns side-track- 
ing the recommendations of the Industrial Commis- 
tioa, includiog the creation of a strong Central 
Industries Department, the sole stimuli applied 
to industrial development in recent years have 
been protective tariffs which, while ioeviuble in 
India and perhaps to a certain extent beneficial, 
are a mixed blessing. Revenue consideradons, as 
in the Bndgetjuat adopted, have raised the Uriff 
to even higher levels than could be justified by 
purely economic considerations. Partly as the 
result of this artificial stimulus, India ia undoubt- 
edly more economically self contained than she 
was a decade sgo. Steel manufacture is firmly 
established, and the opening of new steel works 
cspable of absorbing the pig-iron now exported. 


is only a matter awaiting more favonrablo con- 
ditions, commercial and financial. I’in-plalepro- 
dnetion is a technical although not yet a financial 
success. Tlie cement industry, recently so de- 
creased, is now increasing its faellities for produc- 
tion. Match factories are multiplying and match 
imports are approaching vanishing poInL Cotton 
mills in Bombay, under the strain imposed by 
the competition of the more efficient Japanese 
mills, have lost a large percentage of their capital 
resonrees, but tlie new protective tariff has created 
an opportunity, which the millowners evidently 
intend to grasp, to increase their competitive 
power against inland as well as foreign mills by 
resorting to rslionalisation. A snrrey suggests 
that there are very few other industries on whose 
behalf tariff aid could be invoked. Salt manu- 
facture has recently engaged a good deal of 
attention, not only on the part of the Tariff Board. 
A report on the chemical industries is ttedec 
official coDsiderarioD. But beyond these, there 
appear to he few ouUtaadiog industries which do 
not already enjoy sneh assistance as tariffs afford. 
\Vher© then is the biatos ? For that India has 
reached an industrial position proportionate to 
her resources end opportunities, fewvrould contend. 
I am iaelbed to think that the most convincing 
explanation of the failure of high tariffs to yield a 
larger and more rapid expansion of indnstries in 
India is to be found, in many although not is all 
cases, in the low level, and the very slow rise 
in the purchasing power of the ratal population 
whose primitive methods of crop produelioo, and 
serfiike sabordlnstion to the money-lender and the 
middleman, sufficiently explain their limited 
demand for factory products. 

BEHIKD THE TARIFF WAIJ. 

Behind her tariff wall, India enjoys free trade 
• among a larger percentage of the world’s popula- 
tion than is comprised in any other economic unit 
is the world.* But while the protectionists bare 
cOBceatrated all their energies on increasing 
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production, the necessity of the equally Btrenuons 
efforts to increase consuniption has been over- 
looked ; nerertheless, tiro absolute and conlinuoas 
interdependence of rural and urban industries is 
apparent at every stage. If the cultivator, after 
meeting prior charges, retains only a negligible 
margin of income available for the purchase of 
factory products, industrial production vill be 
restricted proportionately, ^e smaller the crop 
the cultivator extracts from the soil, the higher 
the interests he has to pay to the money-lender, 
the larger the commission insisted on by Ihe 
middleman, the less he has available /or the 
purchase of 'manufactures. It is no use multiply- 
ing milia and factories unless there is a demand 
laige enough to sustain them and it is in this vital 
respect that India at present is most heavily 
handicapped, llie foreign msnufactarer is cer- 
tainly a factor in rettrainiog the development of 
Indian industries, but an even more formidable 
enemy is the Indian money-lender, and it is hardly 
necessary to explain why. Iscladlog Burma and 
the Indian Slates, the total agrlciitaial indebted- 
ness in India is probably not less than 800 erores. 
It is the habit of the moDey-Iender to keep (be 
borrower in a condition of dnsiicial serfdom, and 
probably the interest charges payable, taking 
everything into consideration, do sot fall below 
200 erores pet annum. In the Punjab, the Bvgls- 
Irar of Co-operative Societies puts the debt at bO 
croros, equivalent to 19 times the land revenue, or 
Bs. 7C per head of those, who are supported by 
agricnltare, a sum equivalent to 3 years’ net In- 
come of the land. The economic conseqnroces of 
such conscienceless usury are reflected in (lie 
depressed conditions of the industries dependent 
on tbe Indian market. After all, protective duties 
imply dependence on the domestic market sod if 
that fails, no expansion in possible. ■ ■ 

It b necessary to draw a distinction between 
industries dependent on capital outlay, and iodna- 
tties dependent upon individaal outlay to meet 


individnal needs. Instances ofindustries depend- 
ent on capital outlay are those which supply railway 
roliiog stock and materials, hydro-electric power 
profeets, mill machinery, and so forth. 'WTjen the 
iovesfors' pockets are wide open, such industries 
prosper. When tbe investors' pockets are only 
half-open or entirely closed, they experience a 
lean lime. 

riECE-COODS TRADE 

Of tbe bazaar trades, which meet individual re- 
qnirement*, tbe most Important is, of coarse, (ho 
piece-goods trade, which incidentally forms a test 
of progress. In tbe years 2909-1'j, tbe bslasee of 
cloth available for consumption in India averaged 
3,582 million yards ; and in 1 937*28, the total, was 
4,128 million yards, and, as meanwhile Indian 
mills bad more than doubled their output, it is 
evident that many consumers have been forced by 
the higher price level to absodou tbe finer and 
more expensive imperted goods for the cheaper 
and coarser goods maoufsetared in India. 'IThere* 
as helore the War, Lanctshiro exported over 6,000 
million linear yards, last year’s shipment was 
under 4,000 miUfon yards, and of tbe decline, 
India accounts for 1,200 million yards— -due, on 
(be one band, to largerprodnctloa in India, and 
on the other, to larger imports from Japan. 
If the coasumplion of piece-goods affords a reliable 
measure of progress, the improvement in the 
economic condition of the rural population in the 
last two decades has been insignificant. Such a 
conclusion is supported by the calcnlation that, 
instead of diminishing, the percentage of the popu- 
ladon dependent on agriculture is mcreaiiog, desp- 
ite the interveniog expansion in urban industries. ~ 
Tltree facts emerge : — (1) Ihat Industrial deve- 
lopment is not proceeding at a pace Involviog, or 
likely in llie near future to involve, any appreci- 
able withdrawal of labour from agricnllore, (2) 
that the aerivities of the Agricultural Departments, 
altLongh esseutial and beneficial, have been too 
limited to effect any aubstantial improvement hi 
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stanaard oi living, (3) Uiat the cxlenaion ol llio Jn niRis conjumpHon,' on the scale 

co-operative movement, as far as can ho calcu- rendered necessary by modem mclliods of mass 

latcd is, St best, only acting as a biahe on the proilactlon, can be created, only by n concurrent 


increase of rural indebtedness. 

- As a means of reducing tbe percentage of the 
population dependent on agriculture, the develop- 
ment of urban industries in India cannot be 
regarded very bopefully, and for two reasons ; 
(1) as already noted, tbe negligible pnrcbaalng 
power of the average cultivator 5 (2) tlie effect of 
tbe tnethoda of mass production and rationaliaa- 
tion in reducing the number of industrial workers 
required to produce a given ontpuL 'L'lio figures 
concerning cloth production and consumption In 
India afford a good illustration. In 1927-38 the 
production of India’s 30G cotton mills totalled 
2,35*1 milUoD yards against 1,973 millioa yards 
imported. 'I'hat is (0 aay, in that year, the Indian 
mills met well over half the tatel Indian demand 
for mill-made goods. In orderto aelileve this out- 
put, the Indian mills employed well under 400,000 
workers. In regard to mechanical equipment, 
cotton mills in India cannot afford to be less effi- 
cient and up-to-date then competing mills abroad, 
and that means that, sooner or later, Indian mills 
will be forced to instal automatic looms which, 
accordiog to reliable testimony, are more eftieieot 
and economical than tbe present looms aud 
involve the employment of only halt as much 
labour. Allowing for the relative ineffieieocy of 
the Indian mill-worker, it does not appear risky 
to assume that Indian mills, equipped with auto- 
matic looms, could with the aid of 500,000' 
workers (only 100,000 more than are already 
employed) manufacture all the cloth India now 
• Consumes. This is, ' for many reasons, not 
an immediate possibility, and the figures quoted 
are already 15,000. Automatic looms in opera- 
tion, economy and efficiency are further subserved 
by the concentration • of 40 per cent of the 
cotton trade in the bands of oidy four firms.' 


modernisation of agricultural processes enabling 
larger Bod better crops to be produced, and also 
enabling the cnltivator to retain a larger share of 
the profits of production. So long as Indian 
agriculture remains on Us present primitive basis, 
urban industries employing modem machinery, 
occupy a position comparable only to a motor car 
'* paced” by a bullock cart. 

TUREE It's OV ECONOMIC OEVELOI’MENT. 

To sum up, the threo K'a of economic 
development in India ate rural reconstruction ; 
lationalisatlon of urban industries ; and "ratiooiog' 
of the country’s limited investment surplns in 
order to secure tbe maximum development and 
profit within the minimum period. 

Thtte might be less epatby in seme diteeUoas, 
and less opposition in others coneersing induslrisl 
expansion in India if it was more generally 
realised that economic development is necesary 
not only for its ovro sake but in order to enable 
India to cojoy the amenities of modern civillsatioa. 
Tbe Indian Fiscal Commission urged a consider* 
able development of Indian industries on the 
ground that “ such a development would be very 
much to the advantage of tbe country as a whole, 
creatiog new sources of wealtli, encouraging tlie 
accomuUtion of capital, enlarging the pnblic 
revenues, providing more profitable employment 
for labour, reducing the excessive dependence of 
the country on the unstable profits of agriculture, 
and finally stimulating the national life and 
developing the national character.” There is 
nothing to object to in that statement of the case, 
and I have only endeavoured to indicate that 
unless rural development proceeds concurrently, 
industrial expansion cannot go ' very far. ~ The 
jute industry is the only Indian manufacturbg 
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maojtry t?b!cb has succeeded in bnildiag op a 
large export trade and its ability to do so is not 
nocoaaeeied with the fact that jute is a monopoly 
product nerer yet gro«rn outside India. Other 
ludiaa industries depend on the purchasing power 
of the Indian market which in turn is determined 
mainly by the economic condition of the rural 
popniation. The limit of industrial derelopmeat 
obtainable by tariffs is, in fact, already in 
sight. This is not to say that State aid 
to indnstrial derelopment should be ' with* 
drawn or diminished bat only that it should 
'take more varied forms, tariffs still beiog retained 
and imposed where a case is made out for assist- 
ance being supplemented and reinforced by a 
'more vigorous pnrsnit of ancillary messores, equal- 
ly esaential, each as scientific research, leehnlcal 
and commercial education, rnsnipnlatioo of rail- 
way rates, improveioeot of all forms of transport 
facilities, development 'of electric power projects 
and to forth. The Goveroment of India is eou* 
• sidensg the formation of an Economic Adrisory 
CouQcU, cu the British model, and, gUeu the 
necessary status and staff, sneh an osgtulsatloo 
would probably be able to secure a more rapid, 
ereu and co-ordinated developmeut of the couu* 
try’s economic resonrces than has been achieved 
so far. 

nCRAL BECOSSTRCCTIOK - 

In regard to rural reconstruction, only the mral 
population can finance raval amenities, and they 
will not be able to do so until measnrrs are 
adopted facilitating tbe growth of larger and 
belter crops thereby increasing tbe income of the 
cnitivator to a ' point enabling bim to bear larger 
local taxation without hardship. To aeeelersfe 
crop improvement, India needs a series of Crop 
Committees modelled on the Central Cotton Com- 
mittee. A Central Jute Committee is planned, 
and tbe formation of a Bice Committee, financed 
by a small export cess^ Is npder official coi}slden|- 


rioD. A Sugar Committee has been formed by 
the new Agricnltnral Research Conneil, and a 
Wheat Committee financed by a cess on wheat 
imports as well as wheat exports, is desirable. 

One final word in regard to finance. When 
estimating the demands on India’s savings, tbe 
capital required for non-industrial purposes should 
not be overlooked. -In England and Wales, with 
a popnlstioD smaller than that of Bengal, the 
outstanding Loan Debt of tlie local authorities 
exceeds £l,000 millions, expended on public 
ntili^ or trading services, Loosing and town- 
planoiag schemes, etc. In India, expenditure of 
this description has hardly begun. Sneh ouOay, 
however, represents the price of progress, and the 
borrowing invoircfi cannot be igoorefi In calculat- 
ing tlie demands, immediate and potential, on 
Tudia’a very limited surplus capital. 



HINDU EXOGAMY 

BY MR. K.S. SANKARA AIYER, D.A„B.L. 

AdvpcaU, Madras. 

TOUN D. MAYNE, 5 n hU well-known work on nncMtnl RisUi the founder of tl»o family. Ho 
CJ Hindu Law, gives two rules for the selection cites die instance of Kslatriyas and Vnisyas wlm 
of persons for marriage. 1 . They must bo ont- had no Hishis for their ancestors. Ho points out 
side the family. 2. They must he inside the how Jo the beginning there were only four Gotras, 
caste: to which a third is added, that they must Angiras, Kasyapa, Vasiahta and Brighu, and how 


hot belong to the same Gotra or Pravara — this rule 
being mainly applicable to Brahmins. This last 
rule is the subject dealt with in this book.* The 
subject is obscure, the authorities ancieol and 
conflicting, the historic evolution not easy to 
disentangle nor capable of being postulated vnUi 
any degree of definiteness. If from these mate- 
rials one has to hulld a theory which can stand 
the test of criticism, it is certainly a difTicnll and 
arduous task. It does great credit to the author to 
be able to sift from the obscure and elnsive texts, 
and present his conclusions which are well worth 
the earefhl stndy of every student of Sociology. 

Among the non-Aryan tribes to day, one fiads 
exogamy observed in varying degrees, more or less 
corresponding to the degrees of progress made by 
them which might, lo some extent, be said to 
mark the snccessire stages of recognition of the 
rules of exogamy amongst the Aryans themselves. 
The ancient Indo-Iraoiaos had it not, as the Zend 
Avesta and the Fahlavi texts indicate. In the 
Rig Veda times, the Sept exogamy had not eome 
into vogue, though the marriage wai outside the 
family. Harriage among near cognates was 
recognised. One finds the rules of exclusion 
based on Sept exogamy in the Brahmans times, 
and Ssgotra manisges are condemned in 
the alrongest terms. But with the advance 
of time, Smriti writers gave a new con- 
tent to the Gotra and Pravara, and forbade all 
marriages between Sagotras. The author combaU 
the theory that Gotra indicated the name of the 



they had multiplied in course of time. Ho draws 
aUention to the hopeless contradictions into 
which an analysis of the Fravaras leads. His 
theory ts that Gotra and Pravara were originally 
ierocations of tho names held sacred or venerable 
at the aacrifieial rites, and they had been elevated 
by the ardent priest craft to bo the heads of 
family pedigrees. This confusion led on lo the rules 
of exclusion of members of the same Gotra and 
Pravara from being eligible for marriage. , 'ihe 
Gotras themselves came to ioelude not only tho 
original Riihis but also others who assumed the 
prefix of Kevala. 

The sanction for the rule of exogamy was sot 
severe inthe days of Jlann. llie stricter obser- 
vance of the rule In course of time resulted fo the 
Puritan Bishi Gauthama laying down severe 
penalties. Side by side with this extension, mles 
of exclusion based on Sapinda relationsbip also 
evolved. Agnatic side was to some extent always 
avoided ; the cognatic but rarely. Bat the deve- 
lopment of social customs grew to such an extent 
as toprohlbit the agnatic up to seven degrees'and 
the cognatic up to five. In South India, however, 
the exclusion of the cognates has never been 
accepted, and custom has laade^inroads into the law. 

' The evolution of the rnles from the Vedic, 
Brahmanie, Sutras, Smrithis to the time of the 
commentators presents an interesting study and 
deserves our careful attention. 'IVben the author 
draws the conclusion that Sept exogamy was, not 
the original heritage of the Aryans, nor evolved by 
them out of their own social institutions, but 
borrowed by them from the custom of Sept 
exogamy from the aborigines, be may perhaps be 
treeing on a very debatable ground. Tlie basis 
for the conclusion is so slender that one is tempted 
to doubt the correctness of his theory,. ’ 



After the March: the Arrest 


I N our Jsst Nnmber wc g4Te & rapi3 rcTiew of 
-3rab&tiD4 Gandlii’i famon* march to the 
lalt pans of Surat auil narratoil the eTcota 
leading to the arrest of prominent leaders of 
the SatjTJgraha morement down to the end of 
what is known as the “ National_week’ in India. 
Since then eiiots hare marched with startling 
rapidity and in the following pages an attempt is 
made to giro a resume of subsequent erents 
culminating iadistarbanecs in ditferent psrts of the 
country and the rerlTal of the Deogal Ordinance 
and tlie Press Act and finally the arrest and 
internment of Mahatma Gandhi himself. Of the 
ineffieacy of these methods of coercion withont 
Uckling the root cause of the discontent Uis need* 
less to write at length. It is enough to 
show the Tieious circle in which attack is met 
by eoQnter*atUck and the normal life of the 
people is being disturbed without any compen- 
sating gala. -Blessed Is the country, said a 
profound thinker, which can boast of no history- 
For what between the peraliteoey of the Satya- 
grahla and the “ prestige" of the bureaucracy the 
country is distracted beyond all measure and a 
crisis is impending the end of which, if things go 
on in this strain, it is difficult to contemplate with 
equanimity. 

PROaBF.SS OF CIVIL PISOIlEDIEXCE 
As we hare already shown Jlahatma Gandhi’e 
gesture of Ciril Disobedience was a prelude to a 
campaign against the Salt Lawall oTertheconnlry. 
Groups of Satyagrahls from one end of the- land 
to the other took to the manufacture of illicit salt 
• and thousands of people had taken part in the 
campaign. Tlie Goreroment was faced with 
a sitnation far more difficult than the one that 
faced them in 1921. Obviously they conlJ 
not arrest all the salt cnlprifs' which would 
require new jails to accommodate. So what 
they did was to arrest the leaders and Jeaye 


the Tolonteers helpless. In most cases new 
leaders sprang up to take the place of the 
lentenced leaders and the morement spread far 
and wide alike in magnitude and intensity. 

After the arrest of the Congress President, the 
campaign flourished with renewed rigour. It was 
impossible to ignore the growing tendency to dis- 
regard the law. So the execntire began to 
disperse the Satyagrahis. Early in the second 
week of April when the Satyagrahis at Ast 
attempted to carry contraband salt the Police 
tried to wrest it by force from their hands. 
Gandhi aaid “ they had no right to do that if they 
were representing a clrilised gOTernmeot." When 
one of the rolonteers was slightly injured on the 


wrist Gandhi wrote : 

This laying hand oo tl.e wpU for the 
eeWoe the salt tl.eywer* tarryloe wm 
H a «Tonp. I fasCT. aeoordlng to the tBgiiia 
MmmoB Jaw. But 1 do not ksow what powers are glren 
by (he eumte. 

Concluding llshatin^’i said i 
for the OwerUent. hut linee they I* 

wUheufmal «, without aoeeV and 

Tlie «f »"> , 

„m.rou. .....1. “il tap™™”'”'’ P"”'; 

.,„l .orler, i. tie wi™- >■" 

Heje pell, 

ubo,....i . 

r • beln-' condncted erery day m 

‘'"b.. sno Wml.en ai.aies Ihem.e'.e,' 
.„a. .t cho.prf.r, (• "P”* I'”"""' 
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creniatioa of Lokamaaya TiUk’s dead body) was 
reported to have been attended by no less tban 
500,000 people. Ecinslly large meetings were 
held at Cawnpore with an audience of 53,000, 
and at Kagpur with 15,000. At Cawnpore, 
Pandit Jfsdan Mohan Malaviya addressed the 
meeting and took a pledge from all present 
that they would boycott British clotli at least lor a 
period of twelve months. Over a thousand women 
were present at tho meeting and made an 
enthusi.astie response to the appeal. 

The Maharashtra, which has thrown in its full 
weight with Gandhijl, under the leadership of 
Messrs. N. C. Kelkar, D. V. Gokhale, 1.. Bhopat- 
kar and other lieutenants of Lokamaoya TiUk, 
organized its own campaign for the manufaetore of 
Illicit salt. Jfr.K. M. Munshi, a member repre- 
senting the Bombay University in the Legislative 
Council, resigned his seat in the Council and 

prrteeedod to Dnndi to uke in active part in the 

campaign. He waa arrested and sentenced to six 
months' 8. 1, and a fine of Rs. 200 on April 22. 
Others arrested tad convicfediocluded Dr. Maan- 

bhai, Dr. Choit Ram, Mr. Jamnsdas Mehu Mr 
MelmdevDcsai, Messrs. Banker, Bl.opalkar, D.v! 
(’.oWi.le .„d S..ai Aund, Mr. 

U..rk.a.. „d M™. K,„.Ud.,i Cl.tlop.ahv„.. 

In Jlc.E,l,Dr. Cl.ndr. „„ 

..nt..r,d 1, oj, 

«nd Dr. Pr.f.ll, Oto.e „d Mr. IVcton.ih 

r. 2 H. I. X, 

.1. ”''«t»"lr.rj..e„ 

also arrested and convicted. 

K. K..,,,... R.. 

AM,, ..d ■r.|Pr.l..,.4jaito.’ 

„.„e ,rul,„,d 

■ .h. ...Uuo. .1 S.It Ar, „d „„ , 1 .., 

. .. p.y th. r... ll..,r„,.tor„„,„„ 

bj pol.c, A t,n,p,Isj oI *n di.ob,dira„ 

(Apr.1 3d,) Mr. rr.V.„„ „„ 

,»l.r rrlr.ird. B.nt, ,he„, ,1, ^ 


with a good deal of propaganda by way of 
meetings and ostentatious manufacture of illicit 
salt till the two leaders were finally arrested and 
aenteneed. The Satyagraliis were then led by 
Miss Dhnigabai. 

In Tamil Nadu Mr. C. Rajagopalacliarl marched 
with a band of hundred volunteers to Vedaran- 
yam where he was arrested and sentenced to six 
months. Mrs. Rnkmani Lakshmipathy was also 
arrested and sentenced a fortnight later. 'ITjo 
Collector of Tnnjore issued a warning to the 
villagers against helping this movement and as we 
write more than ono Mirasidar has been hooked. 

Tlie movement has been as active as ever in 
Andhra Desa paiticnlarly all along the coast line. 
Dr.Paltabbi Sitaramaya andKooda VenkaUippaya 
were arrested and sentenced in Andhra Dess. ' 
The most active areas, both from the point 
of view of the civil disobedience caropeign 
and the Oovernment, are undoubtedly Gnjerat 
and the United Provinces. In the latter arca^ the 
latest arrests include those of Mr. Mohanlal 
Saksena, Babn Sri Prakasa, Manlvi Ahmed, 
Zaraankhao, Sardar Marbad Prasad Singh and 
several others in Lucknow, who were sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment. • 

WOMEN IS THE JIOVEMF.HT 
Women have more than ever participated in the 
campaign. A l.vrge number of women were 
enlisted as volunteers for organiziug the picketting 
of Ihinor shops and foreign cloth shops iu Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. In the latter city, Mrs. Ama- 
baW .Sarahhai, the wife of a leading mill-owner, 
organized a deputation toGandhiJi, her programme 
being 'the Swadeshi vow and organization of the 
country for the boycott of DritlsU goods. , 

Gandhiji himself, addressing a meeting of 
women in a village near Navsari, reijnested them 
not to take part in the violation of the Salt I.aw. 
He ol»erved : — 

■ Wonea ougfit not to t-tko part aloogelclc cf men lo 
defeaee of salt pans. I still giro cr^it lo the Govern- 
ment that it wtU not mnhe war upon our worpen.. wllf 
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be wrong on oar p»rl to proroko them Into no doing. 
This in men's figlitso long as the Governaieni wiilconfiiia 
their attention to men. ’ihera^Ttllbc time enough for 
women to court assaults when tJia Govcrnnicat has 
tiossed the limit. Ret H not be said of us that men 
sought shelter behind women, well kmiwlng they will bo 
safe if they took women with them In vtbal may be 
C^led, for want of a better name, aggressive won-vlolctiec. 
\Vomen bavc. In the progranimo I ventured to place 
before them, enough work and to spare anJall adventnre 
and risk they may bo capable ol nndertaklng. 

VIOLEUCE 

(landlii had always insUted oa carrying ou tlie 
“warfare” ia qaite a gcntlemauly fasLioD. But 
alk warfare is ugly, tfass civil dtsobedicsce 
went on fur a lime witlioul a hitch. But law' 
breaking led to arrests, aad arrests tu demuostra- 
tloQs and hartals, to be followed In fura by 
further arrests and coaserinestdisturbaacca 'llie 
whole tiling, as feared by tnauj', s^rked iu a 
vicious circle. The Satysfrahis were by all 
accounts noa-violcnt aad observe I their great 
leader’s commands with praiscworfliy disctplioc. 
But a mass tnoremeot gathers alt and taoHrXt 
who without imhibieg the spirit of tbo moTeineot 
and of its great leadof arc easily led astray by tbe 
escitemeot of conflict. And then the magnilade 
of the concourse and the general unrest are just 
the occasion for (he eruption of sporadic outbursts 
of violenco hy the rowdies. It is Just Ibc 
atmosphere of confusion in which the vaga- 
bonds ply their trade with coraparatire wo. 
The police appear on the scene charged with the 
duty ofpreserTing law and order. In their attempt 
to get at the culprits the innocent invariably fall. 
ITiis again exasperates the people whoso gestnro 
of cballeoge is easily mistaken for a menace to 
public peace. It is not ail Commissioner* that 
have the seositireness of the Chief of tbe Uotnbay 
Police who said that he was reluctant to a»e 
fore® against passirs reiislers. Left to iodivi- 
dual discretion the whole thing depends on 
the ' mood of the men on the spot. An 
irate police man or a tactless or panicky of&cer 
may change the character of a whole gathering 
from a concourse of aon*»iolent and passive spectators 


into an aggressive mob intent on mischief. IVIiaf- 
ever it is the happenings in Karachi, Patna, Poona, 
Calcutta, Peshawar, Sbolapur and Hladras tlirow a 
liirid light on the siluati'on. “By tbcirindiscritninalc 
beating and assanlt-i,” said Baba Rajendra Prasad 
addressing a public meeting ou the day follow- 
ing the incident in X’atna, “ the authorities had 
perhaps done more of propaganda and infused 
more spirit among the people than be could 
ever do by mean* of his speeches. Therefore, 
in this matter at least he admitted his defeat 
at the hands of (he ffovemmeat.” 

So much for Patna. Mr. Gandhi ruicriiug to 
the Karachi tragedy wrote ; 

Itravo youDg DalUtreya who is la<il to have 
kaowa aoMag of I’^stysgralia uud Mog »a atkleto hsA 
merely gone to Must to feeepiog order, received a faUl 
bnllel wound. Megbrej Kovaeband, 18 years old, baa aUu 
succumbed to a bullet wqubiL Tbos did seven msu, 
lucludiog Jalrnindas, receive bullet woiiods. 

It was a gruesome tragedy in Peshawar where 
twenty-two persons tvere killed as a result of 
military firieg following a disturbance In whteh 
two armoured cars were set 5re to.' 

Jo Madras the Police assault on the peaceful 
Satyagrahis on (he momiug of Che 25th of last 
month was an eqnally gruesome spectacle. '1‘hen 
began the dispersal of a public meellng by 
armed sowars sod police firiog following the 
mischiefof some smoas mob. Whether the 
Police were jastified in breaking the meeting by 
force of arm* and CranseeniliDg their shnplo 
doty of clearing the road of mischief mongers and 
whether only the miniraum force was used, are 
(|aestions which will continue to elicit very strong 
and divergent vlewa iavieivoflho Ooveroroenta 
decision not to have an iadepeadeut and impartial 
inquiry. 

Above all there was a most unexpected ont- 
borat of violence at Chhtagoog, where a namber 
of yonog men armed with revolvers made an 
attack upon the police, killing lix and wonodiog 
a few more. It is evident that this has nothing to 
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do with the Satyagraha laovemeat, but it was most 
uufortuoate it abouid hare occurred at ail. 


THE BENGAL OWUINANCE 


TloGoTeromentoflndia considered the aituatloa 
at an emergency meeting of the Bxecutire Council, 
and the Viceroy immediately issued an Ordioaneo 
renewing the Bengal Ordinance, which normally 
lapsed on April 23rd, in view of the grave hap- 
penings in Chittagong. Gandhiji, interviewed on 
the subject, said that the Chittagong newa, made 
sad reading, and “ shows that there is a largo or 
a small body of men in Bengal, who Jo not 
believe in non-violence as a policy or a creed.*’ 
If it is an indication, and not an isidated act,’" 
Gandhiji said, " h is a serious affair. But how- 
ever serious the situation becomes, there can be 
no suspension of the fight. Tlieco can be oo 
telraemg.’' Civil rcsUlers, in hla opinion, “must 
therefore fight an unequal stru^lo with tlic 
yiolenee of the Government and the violence of 
those who have no faith in non-violence." 

ConmeatiflgOB these ugly iocidenfa Sfabntrua 
Gandhi’s trusted Hentenant 3Ir. Mahadev Deaai 
(who was subseciuently arrested and convicted) 
wrote in Yoimj India (April. 24) that the second 
wekof the campaign brought a distinct ‘victory 
for the devil.’ ' 


.2.as r** 

means a victory for tbe deVil \a us ^lia 

.itt. ,.u.. to ,i;„, .„ .'K'&.Jj, 
Mt3.ADy00iTE-0E-,.tEiI,0!, POLICE iSSira,TB 


Wha. Ib.t w,, ti, 

p»u, opWoE w« jdU, 

polt. ..Kilt, on pe,c.M SMydBrati,. r„ 

*Un.. .g.i„i 6.ty,g,dbU. 

..moU were, commlltb.. 
they would he criminally and civilly liable, 
WES' ^e warning sounded by Mr. Bulabhal J 
pe6ai,’cx-Advocato General, Bombay. Mr. Desai 
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leitgtbily examined the various provisions of the 
Salt Act as well as relevant Sections of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code and pointed out that the per- 
sonal violence alleged to bo used in a number 
of inatances was not justified by law. He con- 
cluded : — 

The result la tliat lodlvldusl serranta of Government 
who are guilty of aela alleged against them haa no pro- 
tection of law and it is impossible that Government ad- 
•Roistering the law can countenance or support or jostlfy 
them or any of them. Apart therefore from Indlvldaii 
llaliliity, botli civil and criminal, which Satyagrahis vrlll 
not coiorce. It is the bounden duty of Government to sec 
that law Is observed aa nmcli by Its own servants. • 

Mahatmajl Itimself writing under the caption 
“Black Begime" reviewed the outstanding 
evenla and observed that “if Government neither 
arrest nor declare salt free they will find people 
marching to be shot rather than be tortured." 
Keferriog to the reported poisooing of ealt pens, 
Mabatmaji pointed out that “ the blsekoeis of the ' 
tegime becomes blacker atill." I1ie Bombay 
Oovernmeat thereupon, issued a Communique 
emphasising their view of the poisonous character 
of natural salt. 

THE PRESS ORDINANCE 

Wbiio events were taking this untoward turu 
H.E. the Viceroy promulgated on the 27th April, 
another Ordinance reviving the powers of the 
I'rcss Act of 1910, with certain amendments. His 
Excellency pointed out that many writings In the 
Press incited openly to violent and revolutionary 
action, others by consistent laudation of the civil 
disobedience movement had encouraged a spirit 
of lawlessness throughout the country. 

'Hie Ordinance was enforced with the utmost 
promptness in Delhi the Government demanding 
» aecurity of Rs. 5,000 each from the Hindus- 
tan Times, the Tej Aijun and three Nationalist 
dailies, Bs. 4,000 from the Riyast Illustralcd 
Weddij, devoted ' to the Indian States, and 
Ra. 2,000 from the Hillal Khalifatist, with the 
stipulation that unless the securities were deporit- 
ed immediately the papers would be deemed to 
have ceased publication the-next day. 
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. It was DOit the tura for Calcutta where Mr. 
Sea Gupta’s Advance aud eereral other papers 
ceased publication ou dcmaud of securilj. The 
jooraalista of Delhi met in Conference and decid- 
ed on a concerted action to discootione publica- 
tions under the circumstances and callln" on the 
Indian Press throughout the country to anauer 
the challenge with a united front, Mr. Gandhi 
in a press statement declared : — 

Iteriral in the form of ae Ordioaoce of the Prm Act. 
that was sappoied to be dead was only to be expected 
and that, in its new farm, the Act contalps additional 
prorisious making the whole piece deadlier than belorc. 

Vilietlier we realise It or not, for some days past, we 
hare been living under a veiled form of martial law. 
Alter all, wbat is martial law, if Ik is not the will of the 
coinaiandiag oiheer? I'ar tlie time being (he VIeeray Is 
that officer and wherever he considers it desirable, be 
sapersedea the whole of the law, both common and 
nutate, anh Imposes orhioanees on a people too snV 
mlsslve to resent or resist them. 1 hope, however, the 
time for Ume submission to dlctadon rrom the BiiUsb 
rulers U gone for ever. 

I hope that the people will not be frightened by tbis 
Ordinance, Pressaiea if they are worthy representstiveeof 

G bllo opinion will not be frightened by the Ordlnanee. 

I ns realise the wise dictum of Thoreeu thet it is 
difficult, under ^ansleal rule, (or honest men to be 
wealthy, and if we hare decided to band over our 
bodies without mofmar to the aathorlties, let ns also be 
equallT ready to band over oar property to them and 
not sell our souls. 

1 would tbersffire urge Pressmen ssd publishers to 
refuse to furnish lecnrity, and if they are called upon to 
do. 80, cither to cease publication or challenge the 
anthonties to conSseate whatever they like. When free- 
dom Is actoally knocking at our doors, and, when for (he 
sake of wooing it, thousands bare suffered tortures, let 
It not be s^d of Press representatives tb at they were 
weighed and found wanting. They may confiscate the 
type and machlsery. They will not eonSacate the pen 
and still less the speech, but I recognise they can rueceed 
In confiscating even these last two, but what they will 
never succeed (astlfilsgasd what is tflereil the ibiag 
that matters, is the thought of the nsCioo. 

Mr. Gandhi directed the manager of bis 
Xavq/han press to allow it to be forfeited ratber 
thaa depocit aetutlty if eecutUy was demanded 
by the Government under tbe new Frets Ordi- 
nance. 

- - . PATEL'S HESICKATION 

It was at about this time too., that Fretident 
Tatel resigoed his office of speakenhip of tbe 
Astembiy as well as his memberaiiip.' In bis letter ■ 
Ilis Excellency the Viceroy bo declared that he 


would serve the country better outside the Astem- 
bJy by joining his countrymen in the “ movement 
ftfT freedom,” Ho also outlined tbe difficulties and 
otistaeles he had to contend with. “The Chair,” 
he dcclaieil, “had been a bed of ilioms for mo all 
lbnnigbou}.'’His movements, healleged, Lad been 
constantly watched and he had been shadowed. 
Darlas (be last five years his health had been 
aefiensty impaired by strenuous work. “A man 
with weaker nerves,” he declared, “would have 
reSigoed long ago or become subservient to the 
bureaucracy." Ue found that he bad laid down 
precedents and conventions which in fail opinion 
“ luigbtbe a credit to any Assembly in tbe world.” 

“ I would ask you to lay aside In the larger 
inti-'rmAs idTVVpttfifrvi} ivtrsArm rfh comnbmlnDns 
of presUge and invite Mr. Gandhi fur a settle- 
meat,” wrote Mr. Patel in tbe course of his second 
letter to tbe Viceroy, tendeiiDg bis resigoattoo. 

Mr* Patel in tbis leiter reviewed the political 
aitast'oa ia tbe country and described (he advice 
that be constantly gave to tbe Viceroy, dwelling on 
tbe imporlance of the Congreas in lodiaa politics. 

fa concluding, he paid a warm tribute to the 
Viceroy. “Yon sincerely wish to solve India’s 
problem,” he said. “Your influence with all the 

psytles in England is great If therefore, 

yotf take courage and rise to the occasion you 
will serve both India and England as no man has 
aerV^ in tho past. If you fail, it must he India’s 
^ood-bjeto England.” 

'Ibe Viceroy accepting (he resigoationrefused to 
reply to all the allegations against the officers of 
bis Goventment as “ these -ebargea bear on their 
facetl>e<r own refutation.” He referred to Mr.- 
patol’s misnaderstandings of events as evident in - 
bis letter of resignation and he hoped that Mr. ■ 
Patel “ and his friends would reali;e the 'great 
hanP they were doing to India by refutiog tbe , 
way of peace” for tbe eolation of tbe country’! . 
political problems. 
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SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAVBU’S WAKslNR 


Towards the close of April, wlien the raovemeBt 
of ci\il (lisohedience was at its height aed the 
the Government began to retaliate with coercive 
measures and the revival of repressive lef^lalion. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued an important state- 
ment to the press on the present political aitna- 
tioa. He wrote . 

UwQ could devule a frsetion of tbc energy we arc 
dlsgipallng at present oa the eoasoIldaeloR of opinion in 
(sTour of Uominioe itstos end the lettlement of domeaue 
dlSerences, «e should have made such a strong ease that 
It would be Impossible for the 'diebards' lu England* to 
ignore the signs of the times and lay ‘No' to us. ' * • * 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm personally thought the 
people wore heading to disaster Itom which it 
might take them some time to recover and he 
eeriouily <iuestionod the wisdom of a policy which 
thought, by making the task o( Government utterly 
impoatible they were ensntiag success and even 
improving their cliances. 

tVhtle 1 feel thus over the siiustion that Is uufoMins 
Juelf before our eyes I caaaoi lelp fceliog (hat (be 
Goverament themselves missed some opportunlUea of 
wrrylcig with them public oplalon. I can only hope they 
mey yet see the wisdom of eipedltlng tlie execution of 
a constructive policy. 

MAffOUED Ahl’S PEACE EIFORCS 
Msnlana Mahomed All telegraphed to iho 
Viceroy on the 15th April as follows:— “I 
camcsllf appeal to Yonr Excellency not to permit 
tho sitnalion to become graver by the arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi.*’ Doth he and the GoTcrnmenf, 
contmned Mr. Mahomed A!i, hare made a 
sufficient demonstration of their strength, “I pray 
that considerslions of prestigp wfflL 
neither from seeking a rapjirochmtiU by relraciog 
their steps and hringiug about peace and freedom. 
With sa assurance from you we shall try our 
utmost to bring about peace honourable to both. 
I aa telegraphing th*« to iUhatmaji also and am 
similarly appealing to him.” The Pdrale 
SecreUty replied in a letter dated the 25th, 
conreytog HU -EAcellcncy’s recognition of the 
epirit of goodwill which prompted the message, 
eud reXerrinj to what the Viceroy said at the 


opening of the LegisIatiTe Assemhly on the 25tli 
January. The Viceroy said that eo long as tho 
law was openly defied neither ho nor his Govern- 
ment could do anydtiag but resist its subversion 
by whatever means might be in their power and in 
whatever manner that might seem most appropriate. 

GANDHfS ACTIVITIES 

Sleanwhile 3fr. Gandhi’s own nctiritios continu- 
ed unabated. He travelled through the villages 
preaching incessantly now against uutouchahility, 
BOir agaiast driak, ootr urging tho people to go 
on with Kbadt work and tho manufacture of 
illicit salt, and calling ivpon the women to take tho 
placo of men io national service. At oao placo 
be asked the people to cutoff all the palm trees in 
tho tillago — himself inaugurating the ceremony 
of destruction by cutting si theroot of one— end 
he called upon the village officers to resign and join 
the national work. Addressiog a Tneeting ofwomen 
in Snrat on May 4. Gandhiji said that they should 
not attend his meetings io future without dieir 
Takits. jHiey could spin the ftaest counts on the 
Takll. Women of Surat had (o atone for tho 
admission of foreign cloth through tho port of Surat. 
At the same place he called upoa the caste 
paochsyaU to observe their pledge to abstain from 
drink. At Navsari however ho warned the 
people against the social boycott of Government 
officials. ** Kaira District appears to have become 
tbethealre of war in Gujarat” wrote Gandhiji 
in an article in “Navajivon.” 

feo^« 'nave prVKrwh 'pevuv ViA *fnv>e sre anger nh 
maltee and therefore violence in ti.eir intensive social 
(Mycott. They censure and lisrrass Government officers 
in small matter*. They will not succeed In this 
iDasner. We sbouli! expose tbs erftj of <bc o&csv of 
Mamlatdsrs, Foadars etc., but we should not harbour 
anfer towards hlsmlatdars and Fozdars. There aboold 
be sweetness and respect in our foteose boycott. Other- 
wise there will be liati some day. Slsmlatdsr sod 
Fosdsr etc., will cross the limit. Fozdsr Is already ssid 
to have croued the limit. VVhat wonder if the people 
CBMsed the limit? Similarly If soma abase how can they 
Uoras those who resort to blows. ' / 

People oflUra District should take a vrarning and 
entoTCe boycott within limits. 1 have Indicated iar 
Imtanee hoycetl of village officers ihould be vrith regard 
to their office only. Their order should sot be obeyed 
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bat thdr food nuppllt-i ibonld not bo itnppad, Tbrj 
sboubl not be rjecird freai their hoofo*. If we are not 
capable of dotn^ Ibti we ihoaM glre np the bnjcoit. 
GaDdhiJi vas thea drafiing Uia lecood letter to 
tlj0 Viceroj' sail bad alao aooaaaced Itfa iolra- 
tion of raldiog the Balt Trotka of Ohamna ami 
Cliliamada. 

’TTIF. ARREST 

It was oLtIous that 3tr, Gandhi’s arrpat was 
only a question time. Ilie Gavernme&t of 
India had made np its mind to put a atop to hit 
actiTitles, a view in nlilcb the Home Goremment 
had no heiltation in eonearring. lint the whole 
affair was kept confidentiat and not nntil Mr. 
Gandhi was remored to Yerravada,ontho morning 
of tlie fitii was it known that the arrest had taken 
pltee. 

For at dead of night on the 4th Jfay Gandhiji 
was arrested in liii camp at Karadi. I'he news- 
papers have given the story of the arrest in tome 
detail. It would appear that the District Magis- 
trate and District Superintendent of Police with the 
Depu^ Superintendent of I'otieo and ahoni 20 
nrmed Policemen proceeded from Jalalpur to 
Karadi and reached there at 12-4.'>. They 
proceeded stratgiii with tiie lielp of a Rashliglit 
torch to the cot where Mr. Gandhi was fast 
asleep. I’iiey directed the flashlight on Mr. 
Gandhi, who woke np. Policemen lurrouod- 
ed 3Ir. Gandhi's cot. Mr. Gandhi asked if they 
wanted him. 'Die District Jlagislrate replied in 
the affirmative and said s “We have onlers to 
place you under arrest.” 

Mr. Gandhi inquired if they minded his elean- 
I’ng fii's feetd. i'lle CTsfricf i^oiVce tfbperiniWnkinf 
replied that he had no objection. While 3fr. 
Oindhi was thus engaged in applyiog salt to Ks 
teeth with a brush, his “volunteers ” assembled. 
3Ir, Gandhi asked the District Magistrate if be 
would let him know the charge under which he 
was arrested.* The District 3Iagistrate then read 

'Ont the warrant, ’ . “ • . 


A« Oarernment slews with aUrin the setivllles of Mr. 
SL K- Osadht, they direct th«t he should he placed under 
restrslot under Rs^ilstioo SV of 1SS7 and snfferirapriiion. 
Rent daring the plessnre of the OoTernment sad be 
ImraedUtelj remored to Yerrswada Central Jail. 

3(r. Gandhi thanked the District Jfagia- 
trale and went about his morning routine. It was 
hy this time nearing 1 A.M. and the District 
)fagistrate requested Mr. Gandhi to speed np. 
Mr. Gandhi n at soon ready to go. He handed 
over a letter which he had written to FI. K. the 
Mceroy and some other letters to one of his 
“volunteers” and lie took his two bags, and 
a “takli’’. Before ^fr. Gandhi departed his 
''votanteers” Iisde him farewell. By this time 
it was ten minutes past one and Mr, Gandhi 
was plaeeil in a motor lorry, accompsoied hy 
Poh'eecnen. 

5fr. Abbas 'rya'iji, wlio was selected by Mr. 
Gandhi to lead his “ volunteers” after his arrent, 
duly look Slahstinsji’s place. 
nAXDHt'S SP.COXD LETTER TO THE VICEROV 
Mr. Gandhi’s second letter to tho Viceroy which 
wasroleasoil soon after Ids interoineat was a strong 
but ontspuken indictment of tli-s Police treatment 
of Satyagrahu and ag dost what he called “the 
veiled form ol3Urt!al Laiv" that Iiad come into 
being. It was also a notice to the Goverament 
announcing his intention to let out for Dliarsana 
to take powstha of the Balt irorks. Gandhiji’ 
concluded >— 

Yon maycoa^cinn Cirll Dlsobodienco «s iiiQcIi as yon 
like. Will yon prefer violent revolt to Civil JiaobeJI* 
enceT It yon aay u yon have said that Civil DliobeJi. 
ence mnet caJ io violence, history will pronounce the 
verdict that the GHlish GovemmeDt cot bearing because 
not uoderstonding non-vlolooea goaded bnman nature to 
violence which I could understand and deal wltb. , 
jIhi‘iV»p«l»f oi'goirullig-i'.'nhnl’iftfpv; .5W will' |rtV«o .lia- 
people oflndia wisdom nndsireneth to wltlisUnd every 
temptatien and provocstion to violence. 

IfsherefiMV. you cannot see yonr way to remove the 
flail Act and remove the prolilbllion of private salt 
Rsklng, I must relneUntly commence the march adum- 
bmted in the npenbig paragraph of my letter. 

As Gandhiji was arrested before sttempting the 
raid it is needtessto discuss ihe details of that 
.letter «f any length, , , ' • ' . 
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Before the WTe*t,ho«eyer, Gsnahiji >ia<I aicUtrA 
at Oandi, whst mny be caIM hi* 1**1 roesiage 
\a which he exprc8«a hi* »atisr4elion at the way 
Quzerat hai responaed tohii call. 


If mh *n tospldons beetnaing S» e»rrieA to Ju Wt 
eooclusion, compleie Sw»r») H a eerUJoiy and XadSa 
hare set to toe wtol* world an example worthy of hw. 
Swaraj ohutned wtlhont aacrlfiee, nerer endare*. People 
may haye, therefore, to make endlen aaerlfieea. In real 
saeriBco there le only oae-alded aufferiag, that I* wltooni 
WlKag otoeia on* haa to die. M»? India aeeotnpUali 
thU Ideal! At preaeiit, the aelf-reapeet and every tolag 
of India are concealed in a handful of (alL The Cni 
may be broken, but It ibould never be opened. 


AHer I an arretted, neither toe people nor my tol- 
leagnea ahoold be denoted The eondnetor of tola fight 
Jj Uod and Hoi L lie dwelia in toe heart of a}). 1/ we 
have faith loot, Ood will certainly lead aa Onr path 
It fixed. Whole vUlagei thnuld cone forwatd to pick oc 
mannfactnre aalL Women ihonld picket ll<)aor and 
oplsm thopa end foreign cloth ahopa Is every honte 
jwnag and old thonld begin iplnnlog on laMl and heap* 
of yarn aheatd be dally woven. Ttiere ihonid be hosftrea 
of fertlgn rioto. llindot thoulJ regard none aa nntoticli* 
ahlea lllftdiu, hlahomedana, Partlt and Cbr1*tlan* tdl 
ahoold heariilv embrace oae another. The major e«m« 
monltle* ahonld be aatltfled with what centalae aftct 
iatiafactloa of minor comisanitlev Stadent* abonid 
leave Government •■boolt and (iovemmenl eervanta 
ihotild tetigvk and be employed in toe aerviee of toe 
people like brave patelt and ulaili who have re*ign«d. 
rhna ahall we eaaily complete Swaraj. 


iinS. OA^fplU INTERVIEWED 


Inlerriewett by fhe Asaovisted IVeas. Sfri. 
Gaodhi said ; 


Bapa hat been removed, bnl bl* removal will in no 
wav hamper the great tatk of winning lodia'a freedom 
uniUtUi*a by htm. If toe nation alneerrly iollowed 
Bapu. they efaoiUd cjirry on the work with double vlconr 
• ? ''®* i**’'® **'* eourtt, and women ahould 

juatify toe taito repoied In (hem by Bapoji, aod abonid 
iesve no itone unturned In the iKtycntl of foreira dolb 
•*'* •»'!• I fervently h^ Utat 

todia will ihow her ■nelile,and give a fitting mW to (be 
Government * iinwirrao'ed action. 


MBS. XAIDU OS OASDHl'S ARREST 
Mrs. Sirojini ITaiila iti fc ttsIemeTii to tlie Press 
on Mahatma Gandhi's arrest said : — 


A TOwerful Oovemmenl cooJd have paid no more 
splendid tribute to toe far-reaching power of Uahatmm 
Oandbi than by the manner of hU arrest and fncarceta- 

tlon without trial nnder the meat arbitrary law OB toefr 

istatote book. It U really fmmaterial that the inglle amd 
ailing bodfof toe Mahatma is imprisoned btolod stone 
walls and Ptrel bars, ft Is the least essential part of |i, 


Theman and bis ncsiage are Idenllcal and bis message 
le toe living heritage of the nation to-day and will 
contlBiM to Inlliveoce the toougM nnd attloo of toe world 
nnfeitered and uncballsngtd by the mandate of toe most 
aatomtfe Ooveraments of toe eartb. 

Tlie arrest of Mahatma Gaodhi, naturally 
ereated coos’iderahle exciteuent, not only in 
India, Imt all over the world. It was followed by 
spontaDeouf demonstrations of sympathy from 
one end of the country to the other. Gandhijt't 
arrest was the signal for a Yoluntaiy and eompleto 
hartal in Bombay, Calcutta and fevcral other places. 
The day after tbe arrest, the hartal was eren more 
wule-tproad. In Bombay, a huge procession was 
taken out, and a pulilicineetip^in the eTCnlng had 
to be addressed from seren different platforms. 
About -fOont of the fO mills had fo bo ioartire, 
becanse over .^0,000 men had come oat in protest. 
TIte workmen of the G. I. F. aod the B. B. A C. I. 
Workshops also came out and joined the hartal, 
llic cloth merchants decided eo a six days' hartal 
to indicate their disapproval of the wirest.' la 
Poona, where Gandhiji Uioleraed, the hartal was 
complete, 'fhe diitnrbanees In Sholapnr wkleh 
resnited in the hnrninw ol aU Police Chanklea 
led. la police Bring in which 25 were killed and 
about a buodred wonnded. Six members , of the 
Boiohny Legislatlxe Council, Messrs. Y. N. Jog> 
BhimbLai Naik Pixit, Prof. J. C. Swami- 
narayan Mr? llewachand Batanchand and Bheth 
Sakarlal Balnbha! resigned their seats in the 
CouDcil as n protest, ^fr. L). 1\ SioLa resigned 
his seat on the Bciiar and Orissa Conocil. 
Mr. Katansi P. ilorarji, Member of the 
Council o£ Stale, resigned bis seat “ as a protest 
against the policy of ratblesi repression.” 3Irs. 
llanss Mehta, wife of Mr. Jivaraj ^fehta returned 
to the Goremment her certificate of appointment 
as .fusGee of the Peace. Mr. Walchand Uirachsnd, 
President of the Maharashtra Chamber of Com- 
merce and ex-President, Indian Aferchanta' 
Chamber, relinijuislied bis fiile of C. I. E. In. 
Calenita, though the hartal was peaceful 
in the City, there were disturbances at Howrah 
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vhero the police opcaed lire; et Panehsn- 
otoUla, a crowd which tried to hold op ft 
train was fired apon by the police and fifteen were 
Snjared. Section 144 wag at once' promnlgaied at 
Howrah, and namerons arrests were made. There 
was firing also in Delhi, following the refoaat of a 
crowd to disperse. Under Section 144, all assem* 
hlies of more than fire were prohibited. In Simla, 
Mr. I. n. De^ai, Saperintcodent of the Oomroerco 
Department of the Ooternment of India resigneil 
in protest. Hie police chafed the crowds in two 
places and sereral people were injnred. In the 
Punjab, a big stodents* procession was dispersed 
by the police by force, and another crowd was 
charged In Jullundor. Fire members of the 
Madras Legislatire Conncil, Jfr. C. Vcokata- 
rangam Naidn, Mr. P, B. Chondhury, Mr. h. K. 
Tnluiram, Mrs, SfnthnlaVsbmi Reddy and Mr. 
C. S. QoTindaraja Mndaliar resigned their seats. 

MR. TYABJl’S LEAD 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Abbas Tyabji annonoced 
Ml inteation to lead the rolnoteers to Dharsaoa 
to raid the salt works. He would not allow 
Mahatmaji’s plans to the frustrated by bis absence. 
The work ihonld go on noioterrnptedly. Accord- 
ingly on the appointed day (May 13) hfr. Abbas 
Tyabji and 59 Toluhteers started for Dharsaoa 
and were promptly arrested. They were doly 
tried the neat day’ Mr. Tyabji dictated the 
following parting message to hii countrymen 

Friends, —In one short month, Mnhali&ajl has 
iUfioeeded In rousing a desire for compJeto independeoee 
to millions of India's sons who had previonslj Ibonght, 
If atall, most pertoDCtorlly about It 

To all those who hara worked accordlnj: to 
Slshatmajl'i Instructions durloK the one month, ft Is 
srldent that no amount of coercion Is golog to snbdae lha 
spirit of the people. Thera can now be do peace ia 
India nil freedom is won. 

“I tail npon all my countrymen to work ont tho 
programme chalked out by Mihalmsji with all (lie 
toieosity they are capable ol and to keep oar Hag 
flytng." 

Mr. Tyabji was lenfeoced to six months’ simple 
impriiontnent and others to tarious terms. 
leadership, as arranged, thru fell to itro. 
Sarojini Naidn.’ ■ I 

' 4 * 


PROTEST ly OTHER PARTS OF THE VTOHLD 
Bnl Oandhiji's arrest had a world-wide interest. 
Indians engaged in business in Panama called 
a 24-honr*8ympfttbftic ‘hartal.’ A similar step 
was taken by Indians on the East coast of 
Sumatra, who wired to the Viceroy and the 
Congresa regretting Sfr. Gandhi’s arrest French 
papers were full of Osndbt and his doings which 
eulmioated in the arrest. The boycott moremect 
has bad a repercussion in Germany, where 
textile exporters were advised by their agents 
in India to suspend exports. Renter reported 
that Saxon mannfactnrers of cheap printed cotfon- 
gooJa were particularly hard hit The Indian 
community of Nairobi declared a ‘ hartal ’ in 
fonseqnence of the arrest. 

AMERICAN 8TMPATHT 

Meanwhile, an infloentially ligned message has 
been cibled to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald by 102 
American Clergymen of virions denorobationi 
urging him to seek an amicable seltJement with 
Mr. Gandhi and the Indian people. Sifnatnrei 
were collected by Dr. John Baynes Holmes, New 
York, and the menage appeals to the Prime 
Minuter in the interests of Britain, India and the 
world to avoid the tragedy of a conflict which 
wonld mean catastrophe for all mankind. 

lie algnatories say. tl-ey refuse to Lellere Mr. 
MacDonalJ. represenlirg principles of freedom, 
democracy and brotherhood, can find it impossible 
tone-otiate with Mr. Gandhi and make peace 
will, the apirilnal ideals La so sublimely embodies. 
the UUERAl. MOVE 

Ilwraia .pp»rll..t l.-al? 

.ii«, .0 ti.. ..ri.™- .r ‘“"f'”- "• *;• 
tl,. TOtrer in-fniew"! lh« Liberal Le.Jera, S.r 
tiMr.eS.pra..JSieCbi... L.. Sei.lra 
,t Eie.t lePElIl. IT'I' C"”'" 

rae. .. I.-b-L » »■'>,“ 7".^" 
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anodnocementfromtlia Viceroy fixing the early 
date of the Bound Table Conference. But the 
day before the meeting of the All’Partiea Confer* 
eoee and the Council of the Liberal Federation, 
ILE. made another important announeement aod 
released for publication bis coneapondence with 
the Prime Minister. The Council of the Federa- 
tion also issued a statement on the present aitnation 
srhich is published elsewhere in tltia Number. The 
Council, while naequiToeally condemuiog the 
clril disobedience Hiorement urged the Viceroy to 
speed up the preparations for the Bound Table 
Conference for the discussion of Douiiuioa Status. 

It stressed the importance of lha Goremment 

lodlullof the terms of reference and the Kope of the 
Roaad Table Coaferesce la order that erea at Uiis stage 
those eVioVeep aloof may Join hiadawHb the Wbnals 
aadolber Partleawbo are proceeding to tbe Coafereoee. 

It {bither laid sttest 

oa the ilnnliaaeons cewaUob of drll dUobedleaee aod 
the Initiation of actire coDctUatloa on tbe part of the 
Oorrmmentto be maalf«<ted by tbe release of those 
whoae freedoni bu beea reitratned for pollUeat resaoo*, 
and the taking of all political Parties lata OoreromeBt'a 
fnil eanSdeace. 

ItlS CXCELtESCt'8 AVSOCXCBlltST 
fn the eonrie of a statement anoouncing th« 
dale of tbe Bound Table Conference, His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy reriesred the course of political 
erents sioce his ■ononneement ofNoTember 1 
his neetiog with promioent Indian leaden at 
Delhi on December 23; the Congress seMion 
and tiie resolution of lodependeoce ; Mr. Gaodhra 
letter, the reply thereto ; the start of the Ciril 
Disobedieuee Campaign and tbe ontbreaha at 
Peshawar and Madras, Bombay aod Calcutta, 
Chittagong and Karachi, and Delhi and Bltolapnr 
where martial law has since been proclaimed. 

, I,ord Irwin reiterated his desire to continue Ida 
work for India despite these lamenUble happen- 
. Inga, and eonclnded with the remark : — 

Onr pnrpose renalas enebanged. Nrltlier my Gor- 
erDDcat nor Illi klalesty’a OoTeromral will bo deflected 
by these nobappy etests from onr firm dftermiaatloa to 


abide by the policy I wm prirllcged to annonaee on 
^orember last 

After rcTiewing the derelopments in this country 
aioce October 1929 and pointing out how his 
wamiflf to Mr. Gandhi against the consequences 
of a campaign of cinl disobedience has been 
proved by recent riots, Lord Irwiu declared that 
steps are being actively taken to arrange for tbe 
assembling in. London of the representatives at the 
Itonod Table Conference on October 20 next. 

His Excellency added, “ I have learnt to love 
India too well to relax my efforts to assist what . 
I hold to he the natural and tme development of 
her political life,” and emphasised that no settle- 
ment can he considered satisfaelorf which did 
not carry the consent of, and give a sense of 
^enrity to, tbe important commnnities who will 
have to live nnder tbe new eoostitutloB. I, 

nrE tvoRKCfo comsiittee's decision * 
But, in the meanwhile, the Congress VTotUtg 
Committee met el Allehabad on the iGth and 
expressed lit abidlog faith la civil disobedience. 
It chalked out the lines to follow in the coming 
weeks and recommended in Its rcsolnlions: — 

(1) Civil Disobedience Campsign to contiane ; ■ 

(2) Complete hoyeolt of foreign cloth ; 

(3) Toangnration of a no tax campaign ; ' 

(4l Weekly breaches of the Salt Law ; 

(5) Boycott of British Banking, Insurance, 

Shipping and other institntions ; 

X*icketiog of liquor shops ; 

(T) Delegation of fnlj powers to Pundit ilotilal 
Nehrn. 

MBS. SAROJIM.’S LEAH 

Sirs. Naida who had proceeded to Allahabad to 
attend the Working Committee 3Ieetiog, on hear- 
ing of Mr. Tyabji’t arrest, hurried to Dharssna, in 
fnlfilmenl of her promise to Mr. Gandhi nnd con* 
tioued to direct the raid. She snd her batch of 
Toluateen, who had pnrsned a policy of “ wait 
and see" for over 24 hours, were formally 
arrested on the iGth morning, taken out of the 
jwliee cordon end then released, ■ 
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After the first balcli bad left tbe prolitbited 
ares & few roluoteers, takiog adraotage of the 
fact that tbe majority of tbe police party bad 
mored out to the lunch camp leaving only a 
handful to keep watch, rushed towards the salt 
mounds. They wore chased out, and in the 
acu^e, a few volunteers were injured. 

The same evening, over U'iO volunteers were 
arrested by the police on a cbsrge of being mem- 
bers of an unlawful assembly and were detained 
in the segregation camp at Dbarsana. 

According to the decision of tlie Uoinbay Con- 
gress Committee, a large number of volunteers 
converged ontbe^Vada1a salt works ou the litlh 
morning. 'Xlie ‘ raid ' was frustrated by the prompt 
action of the police, who, armed with revolvers, 
arrested over -fyO of tbe SafjagrahU. 'There 
was 80 exciting chase after a batch of the arrested 
persons, who liid broken loose from the police 
cordon and dashed ont for Wadsli, but were also 
soon ronnded ap. 

THE EKPECT Ot' THE MOVEMEKT 

Tlie tepurcussions of tbe Indian boycott move- 
ment in the Lfoodon market and in the msou- 
facturirig centres in England became more and 
more pronounced. Tlie Free Press Correspondent, 
wiitrng of the effect of the arrest, observed : 

SJoM the attack seems to be cosceslnted oa tbe lea- 
tile goods, Uis here tbit tbe cffeotiTeoess of the morenient 
Is most visibly felt Bat what worries msaufactorere l« not 
so much tbe feelisg that tiiey would nitfmatel/ lose the 
ladisB market as the tear that tbe existing contracts 
weald either not be fulfilled or would be cancelled. Tbe 
teodeDcy to cancel the present orderi aeems to been the 
Increase, and the Manchester corresjrondenl of Taa 
Dsn.T hUu. says, “The latest news iromlndla IsULely to 
bring Lanchasblre's Indian trade to a cemelete eUBdatlll. 
Already spinning mills and weaving sheds are doslog 
down indefinitely, andtboasands of operatives are joining 
the ranks of tbe unemployed. ^ 

Thus nobody, least of all the Viceroy and tbe 
Secretary of State for India, could believe that tbe 
trouble was all over with tbe arrest. It weald 
appear that they were forced to it rather pain- 
fully. It is easy enough for the ignorant or 


tbe reactionary Press in England as in India, to 
goad tbe Government on to acts of repression. 
But they forget that the Mahatma himself .when 
free, was a great force working for peace. Mr. 
Bcnn and Lord Irwin know thatthere could be no 
peace in the country until the whole problem of 
the Indian constitution is discussed dt two and a 
settlement in conformity with the legitimate 
aspirations of tlie people is arrived at, lienee 
it was fhaf, in reply fo questions in tie House 
of Commons on the morrow of the arrest, Mr. 
U'edgwood Benn emphasised “ that (be invitations 
to Indian leaders for the Round Table Conference 
aiili stood despite anything that has happened.” 

In an article in the NEW LEADER, on Sfr, 
Gandhi's arrest, Mr. U. N. Braiisford opined that 
tb« only bope lay in a fresh start. He urged the 
Labour Government to pledge itself for provincial 
autonomy immediately and Dominion Statas within 
10 years at the most, and to inform Mr. Baldwin 
aod Ifr. Lloyd George that tbe Government would 
resign unless they coosenl to a prompt end pre- 
cise promise of self-government. 

Hie New LbadecId an editorial advocated an 
immediate declaration that the Round Table Con- 
ference would meet on the basis of full equality 
with full powers to determine the form of Govern- 
ment acceptable to Indians themselves. 

In this connection it is interesting to read the 
comments of the SIakcueSTEB Guabdiak on tbe 
ticklish situation created by the ‘March,’ and we* 
will conclude with the wise words of that paper. 
The GUARDUS rightly observes : 

73w Avnli' ft K’ iWw gf tbs idaoB 

aboidd rest not so smeb on tbs bnmaa agsoU oo tbe 
one side or tbs other ts on the annatursl relation In 
wUrii w8 stand ia India. Tbe rule of one country by 
snoriier ts, and is sow felt to be, a monstroas and 
iodefenaible system. The rea4jastmeBt of our rela- 
tfoaa Is a task which caonot he completed la a year 
or two, but we most not be surprised at any violence 
OB (be part of Indians OU we have shown beyond ail 
shadow of doubt that we are in earnest about aecele- 
vatiag the readjaslment and patUng oor relations npos 
a fboUng of genoise etjoality. 



INlDIAN TAXATION' 

P. T. THOMAS. M.A. 


I NDIAN GoveTament is a colossal experiment 
in State Socialism ; as Lord 3IestoQ pata it, 
it is a ‘aniTersal provider, a mundane counterpart 
of diriae providence.’ Otter governmenti miglit 
bo interfering rauct Jnore with social relations, 
but in all other matters connected with the 
corporate life of tbo community, hardly any 
government outside India fulfils a more com- 
prebenslve fanction. Such a goveram-nt must 
have at its command a stcaly supply of funds and 
it is but natural that taxation stiould have so 
engrossed the attention of Slato ofiiciaU in India. 

la this booh, the author tries to give a historical 
view of the taxes in India. License tax, income* 
tax, customs, salt, opium, land revenue and excise 
are all treated separately, and in the ease of most 
of them, lengthy leforsnco U made to the debates 
in the Legislatures. The author deliberately 
eschews any expression of views and is cooeemed 
only with Acts, or with views expressed by others 
in the course of formal debates. Obviously, His 
not easy to review, or even to summarize, such a 
booh. 

The tax-system of India is built on Moghul 
foundations, and if it has been modified in the last 
hundred years, it was dne solely to exigencies 
of the moment and not to any reasoacd criti- 
cism of economic experts. The first attempt to 
bring economic theory to bear upon Indian 
Uxalion was in 1924, when the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee was appointed. But till now iu re- 
commendations have not been given effect to. 

Land revenue has always been the maiasUy of 
the Treasury in India, and even after the Reforms 
of 1919, that position has been maintained to a 
great extent in the Provinces. Originally, land 
revenue was regarded as the rent of land or the 
share of the produce which went to the Riov. 
This theory, however, has long become anomal- 

• A History of Indian TaisUon. By PramailiaBat}i 
Baneijea, ILA., D. 6c. pp. Sll-^Macmlllan— Price 12-6. 


ona, aeeiog that State ownenblp of land Is no 
longer maiDtalncd. The history of land revenue 
is practically Iho history of Indian adrain'S- 
Intion, and in spite of the crestioa of the 
new speeiaVtzed departwente which now operate 
in the districts, the staff collecting land revenue 
are looked up to by the people ns tho local tepre- 
senlatires of Ills hfajesty's Gorernmeot. 

Cnstoms was a minor item of revenue in India 
till quite recent times, but with the expansion of 
foreign commerce and the increasing imposition 
of tariils, it has become our foremost source of re- 
venue. In 1911-12, customs revenue amounted 
to only Rs. 9.7 crores and in 1918-19 Rs- 18 
eroret,butin 1928-29 it was nearly Ks. SO crores. 
Towhaloxleut such expansibility will continue 
remains to be sseo, but for the time being, the 
the prospects are good. 

Income-tax is the only revenne-head In India 
in which tbe prioeipte of progression Is employed. 
Even in England bcomn-tax came in by the back* 
door and has long been an unwanted guest. In 
India, It was ushered in by the financial disToca* 
tion caused by the Mutiny; bat it was ' later dis- 
pensed with. As in England, the exigencies of 
Govemmenl later brought it back sod gave it a 
permanent place in the financial system of the 
country. Income-tax is generally regarded as an 
expansive head of revenue, but during tbo last IQ 
years it has contracted rather than expaaded.FrDm 
Rs. 22 crores in 1921, it has fallen to a little over 
Re. 36 crores last year. With tbe improvement 
of trade and badness .in the country, such 
tendencies are likely to he reversed. 

Dr. Banerjea'a account is impartial, objective 
and far from sentenrious. A deliberate attempt 
has hpen made ‘ to avoid controversial views. 
This is at once the strength and tbe weakness of 
flie book. Like Dowell’s Histoby of TAXATION 
AND Taxes is Enoland, it will serve as a good 
m»k of reference on Indian taxes. 



Democracy. By Delialo Butds. George Alleo 
and Unirin Ltd., London, Price 8ab. Cd. 
Critict ordemocracy like jlusiolmt aa<l George 
Bernard Shaw arer that due to the iecompetence 
of Toters and repreieoUtiTes either the democratic 
GeTerament deei oethiag in the pnMic ioleresl 
or ft beeomes the iaitrameat of the conupt aeU* 
leekiog elasiee is tho itate. Musiiolloi justifies 
the VaseUt Dictatorship on the ground that the 
Fatliameoiaty Ooretomeotbefore 1022 did sot 
accomplish anything useful Is the 2>uhlie interest 
owing to the want of will and knowledge amoog 
he people. Bernard Shaw in his latest prodoc* 
tion, “The Apple Cart”, drawspointed atleoUon 
to the democratic gorerament reSectiog the 
interests of the self-seeking classes. TT>e80 crilice 
of democracy would do well to read (he brilliant 
bookhefore us written by that distbgnished writer 
Dr. Dclislo Burns. Ur. Burns whose articles on 
Democracy or Dictatorship appeared in these pages 
in Aiigustand September last, makes a masterly 
ARsJyaisnfJif Ae/eeis .end rxf xtenw- 

craey in tbe book before us. He Is of opinion 
that tbc incompetence of roters and representa- 
tives at tbe present daj is insigoificant when com- 
pared with tbe incompetence of 'monarchs and 
tbeir ministen in tbe past, and that (be nus^ > 
and squalor that afflict society at tbe present day 
are light by comparison with the distress and 
poverty before the democratic ideal was accepted. 


Bat (be escellence of the democratic government 
does not make him ignore the defects of demo- 
cracy, and ho expounds in liis own inimitable way 
the defects wbleb bare given handle to the 
critics who want todo away with tho demoeratio 
goverament. But with all its faults, the author 
loves democracy sUlt, for it briogs out the 
abilitica of the common man, and it is a fora of 
government which can bo criticised freely. Ue 
waots therefore every member of tbe eommaafty 
to make a positive contribution of thought and 
action, to improve government and develop 
industry and social culture. 

llie book is a closely reasoned thesis on the 
eiistenee of abilities in the common man and how 
they may be profitably used for the benefit of 
society. The scholar is also sure to feel 
an interest in tbe book as it is a delightfully new 
presentation of democracy. 

Dkgusii Verse. Edited by W. Peacock, 

. Oxford University Press, London. 

nf the Jjn vnlamw nf thaap jifJnciinna 
is before ns, and it is a handsome addition to the 
Vforld'a Classics. It includes selections from the 
works of Dryden, Swift, Pope, Johnson, Gray 
CoiUaa, Goldsmith, CoTrper, Blake, Boms and 
TVordaworth. It is thoroughly representaliTe of 
over two centuries of English verse which ■ in- 
cludes Cestoration lyrics, Augastan parodists and 
Romantic rerivslists. 
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IE Best or O'Hexky, Chosen bj ” Sspper", 
HodiJer toil Slooghtoo, London. 

0‘Henry bw left us some 270 stories; and 
Sapper " has bad no light task in choosing hU 
nadred. Henry wrote b'is stories wtlb the ikill 
od tarrnesi of touch of Manpassant, and a 
nmour tJjal was not in the French master. For, 

3 all hU stories there is the unfailing atmosphere 
d “ Cabbages and Kings.” 

Henry died in hit forty-third year and was thus 
nttoffin hU prime of life. There is a touch of 
paihoi in all his hmnour, and like dear Old Tom 
Hood, lienry died with a jest in his lips. T'o 
tiaota I’rof. l<eacock : "Don’t turn down the light,” 
he it reported to have taid to those beside hit 
bed; and then as the words of a popular song 
ftlck<t«\ across hU mind, ho added •. *' I am 
afraid to go home in the dark”. It is iplendid to 
hare the best of O'lleaty'a in a handsome tokme 
of a thoutaad and odd pagea 

LmtKJ! VBOJI A FATIlEa TO U18 DAUGHTER. 
By Bandit Jawaharial Kebru, Allahabad Law 
Journal Ibeas, Allahabad. 

Amidst all the pre-oceupatlona of poVitlca, Mr. 
Jawaharial hat found time to write a bock for 
eWldren— and such a useful and delightful book 
too I The letlen were originally addressed to his 
daughter Indira, and they certainly deierie to be 
read by daughten of other men and indeed by 
some eldera also. For, not all educated people 
are ftmiliar with the history of the early days of 
ttew^fld; and the simple and grieeful style in 
whkh he irlls the atwy of the world and the waye 
ef men tad natSoas, of Kings and lemples and 
ciTiliralffloi past and present, ef the fcnnsilon of 
tribe* and the reUtiooihipi of lasgtugei, el the 
pefs^ea* of raau from the ?looo age down to our 
own llnwi must offer welcome reading to the 
yottfig. Ihe book, at all ehiUrcn'i bookj thould 
he, u t-esntifullj printed. 


Wkat is Art aud Essxts os Art. By Tol- 
Btoy. Translated by Aylmer Maude, Oxford 
UiuTeraUy Press, London. 

Tolstoy was a great moralist, but his teachings 
could not hate had such a hold on hia readers if 
he bad bees less of an artist. Hiis doable claim to 
renown as artist and philosopher is thoroughly sns- 
taioed by his works. And the Oxford University 
Press has done well in bringing under on© covet 
his famous essays on art. This collection is thus 
an admirable addition to the World's Classics. 
Ilio book it prefaced with a luminous introduc; 
tion from the pen of Aylmer Maude to whose 
devotion to Tolstoy we owe the English version of 
his works. 

STATtSTICAb AdSTRALT FOR BRITISH IKPU. 
From 1918-10 to 1027-1936. Government of 
India Central FublicatJOD Branch, CaleutU. 

He working jonroalist could have no mere 
authoritative book of reference tbaulbe ” Statis- 
tical Abstract” published by order of the Gnver- 
oor-GeneraLin-Conneil. It it replete with facts 
and figures illustrating every phase of the country. 
Arranged under suitable headingawe have tabular 
aUtemeuts on the population, revenue, expenditure, 
trade and industries, vital statistics, education 
and a multitude of other subjects grouped under 
the headings, Police, Prisons, Public Works, 
Agriculture, Emignlioo, Taxation, etc., etc. 'flio 
hook ia inTalnable to journalists and public men, 
and ought to be In erery library for ready refer- 
ence. 

COiDtoX-SE.V8r. AnvEBTISIKO. By A. A. 

Knight. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. (Available 

of O. A. Kateaan & Co., )fadraa). At, 12. 

This little book cootalna rules and principles 
for ayatematle adrertlsing. It la Indispensable to 
manofaeturen, Imperten and other hualneu 
people. 
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Lstju’s Strogole for Swaraj. Bj R. G. 
Pradhan, B. A., LL. B., JI. i.. C. G. A. Xateaan 
& Co., Q. T., Madras. Price Rs. 4. net. 
la this book, Jlr. IVadban traces the 
coarse of the ladian moTemeot for responsible 
Gorenimeat and Domfoioa Statas, /ram its begta* 
isg to the Viceregal pronoaneement declaring 
that Dominion Status is the political and eon* 
stitatloaal goal of India. 

The book gires a critical aceennt of the Swaraj 
moTement. “ Haring mjself plajed an hnmble 
part in the moTement,” sajs the aatbor, “I 
know its cQrreota and Qnder>eiirrents fairtjr well 
and /oil/ realize its inwardness, object in 
writing it is to portray the Indian national straggle 
as clearlY and (aitlj as possible, and seek to en- 
list for it the ipmpathy of all the enlightened and 
prt^resaire nations of the world.” The Tlon. Sir 
Fhireze Setfana has eontriboted an appreclaUre 
foreword to this book. 

Rrpobt o.v the Import Tabiff of Cgttg.v 
P tECEOOODS AKD Extebral COMPCTrriOX 
T>r THE COTTOX PlECEOOODS TRADE. By 
0. S. Hardy, I.C.S. Pablished by the GoTcin- 
ment of India Central Fablicatlon Branch, 
Calcutta. As. 9. 

Mr. Hardy, aftef a rery earefnl ezamination of 
tbe statistical materials, cooclndei (hat the exter- 
nal competition is more from Japan than from tbe 
United Kingdom and that chiefly in respect of 
grey plecegoods. Regarding (he desirability of 
specific duties, he states that specific duties are not 
necessarily simpler to administer than ad ra/omn 
duties and if a proleetire duty is intended lobe 
probibitire tbe method ofassessmentu iomsterial; 
it is merely necessary to fix the rates lufSciently 
high. This isqnite trae, but this report bat not 
allayed tbe fears that aUempts are made to bring 
in dUcrimtnalion against Japan and Imperial 
Preference by the back door in the name of pro- 
tection for Indian made plecegoods. 


Mahatju Oaxphi; The Maxajid Hi? Sftssiox 
O. A. JTatesan & Co., Madras. Re. 1. To 
Sobseribera of the IXDIAX Reatew. As. 12. 

In this the Serenth Edition, an attempt is 
made to bring the story of Mahatma Gandlii’s life 
op-fo-date. It is a clear and succinct narralire of 
his remarkable career in Sonth Africa and India, 
ioclnding a sketch of the Kon-Co-operation more- 
meat, his historic triaiand imprisonment, his recent 
Ciril Disobedianee Campaign, together ssilh a full 
neconnt of bis Great March to the salt pans of Sort t. 
Tbis topical publication contains also apprecia- 
tions of tbe Mahatma by inch distingnished persons 
like the Rt. Hoa. V. S. 8riairssa Stttri, .Ifr. and 
Mrs. Polsk, Sir RabinJraojth Tagore, Ifra.Sarojiai 
Kaido, Dr. Gilbert Murray, Rer. Dr. J. II. Holmes, 
il. Romab Holland, Mr. C. F. Andrews, and 
Bishop Wbitehead. 
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• THE HEAL ISSUES OE INDIA 

Under the ahore caption, Lord Aleston conlri- 
bntes an article to the April Nqmber of the 
Empire Beyicw. He atka whether the coogrese 
partj, or its cat's-paw, 3Ir. Gandhi, isgeoninel/ 
anxions . and prepared to hare India exelnded 
from th« British Empire. He puts a number of 
other rjuettiona as follows : — 

Are the/ read/ ereo to take ortr llie problems which 
Domlalon Statue mould tinlntd upon them? How do the/ 
propose to deal mlth lb« probable revolt of the hloaleme 
agalast Hindu aeoeBdiae/, with the possible Interveotion 
In the quarrel of Afghaoletaa aad tie formidable forces? 
Have the/ an/ reasoned plan for briaeinf the Princes, 
aa eoneenilBS Powers, Into the iotnt Mmlolsiratloa oi 
fndfa ? 

'fbese qnestioQS haT6 onlj to be stated >n order 
to rumish their own answers, sivs Lor( Meatoh. 
These qaestioos nre, according to the noble iMtrd, 
merel/ a few of the more obvions poiota 
which the home-rulers have uerer faced. He 
contioung : — 

Tlie leiil answer, however, Is that the/ hare do desire 
whatsoever for Domlalon Stator at the moment, asd slSU 
less for eoniplele Independence. They may hare. In 
some vagne way, a plcloro of a llinda ladla, run 
accordiog to its own ancient standards, and protected 
against internal (ronble and exte rnal ag^sslOB by (be 
British army and navy. . Hut their only real acd 
Immediate purpose is to produce a slate ofonrertin India 
and alarm in 'England which will preveot ibecaJm 
consideration of Sir John Simon's Report when it epprara 
within the next few months. It cannot he too slron^y or 
too frequently inisled upon, that all the esfraraganeea 
that we are now witnessing in India aim, as Ibesr prime 
object, at deflecting attention In this eomitry from the 
true issnet on which that Report will invite ibe rerUct 
of onr people. ... 

Commeoling oa the extremist mavement in 
India, Lord Meston sn/a tliat it is prompted b/ aa 
inherent antagonism to British coacepllnas of 
pnlightened aelf-GoTernment. “lit purpose Is In 


near the Britlsbera onf, coatrnda the Lord, nstil 
the/ abandon tlie policy of training India to 
mafiage her ewa affairs by IVesfern stands. He 
concludes : — 


Tlifl extremisl I'g ao( figlitlnff (or (his or Chat form of 
Coiistitution bnt for liberty to re-iasbion ladia on Iliodu 
lines, to fasten h'lters apoa her which ior over a century 
and a half, we bnre been MUiriBg to remove. If we are 
prepared to tolerate reaction, the sooner »e abdicale the 
better: bnt if not, then we casiiot bo teoxi^ant la 
attefiglhtniag the hands of onr representalivea fa India 
against a movement which Is not in any lensa in which 
n* can tindersiand tbo words, a movemeBl for political 
liberty. 

WORLD COMMUNITY 

Under the heading “ World Commnnily—Tlie 
Snprene task of the Tuentielh eenlury", Mr. 
John Uennan Randall ^contributes a thonghlful 
article to the March Number of the AmericaD 
oiontldy UmTY. Jlr. Randall says : 


The inirrnaliODalism which is being visualized eveiy- 
wbere to-day is not, let us repeat, to be coBfoosded wiili 
(he old eighteenth century rosmopoUtanlam, which de- 
cried all l^al and uatlonal disUnclioos and every form of 
patrioUam. Ila Ideal was to be a cllisen of no eounliy, 
but of the world. liiterDalionslism, on the other band, 
pre-supposes a prime loyalty oi the indivldnal to bis 
Dational slate, a cherlshlDg by him of bis paliooal 
lanruage and his natlotial traditions, an Intelligent 
painotiam witidn him. Its (deal is to be a cillcen of one's 
cmiDlry nnd of the world. The internstionslist alms to 
bnlM bis world-sule w itb natianal blocks ; be would no' 
eoppreasaalioDalilybiil develop Jl; he does not desire 
to make ail Batioss alike bnt to make (hem -fralernal. 
ll« does not dream oi one ITorld SUle, but rather, of a 
IVderalloB of lh« Nations, In which all nations and peo- 
ple shall come to know themselves as members together 
of the living body of humanily— a Family of Katfona, In 
which mUlnal respect and conrlderation of each for all 
and all for each shall one day prorafh Tomeve forward 
Iherefove. from onr present Indivldnal natioaillims to a 

broader and more Inclnslve InlernitionalUm Is to 

/(dlow a Strang* and unknown pslh, but merely, ss mIUI- 
cal sUles, to Uko a well marked turn on the very high- 
way on which the modern world In all other aspects of 

its life Is already travelling. 
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'ITIE INDIAN REFORMS - 
.Are is-e to Rare luJU'a Toieeleis tnilHoas «1lb* 
out elTectire r^]>rcsen(ation and to 'ffttbdraar at 
the tamo time tlic ool/ Ualffiag influence from a 
country torn by ilisinlepratiog" forcea? Or, oo 
tbc other hand, are we to retalo the lafe^uarda 
provideil by the pretest admlnistraUie niachioeiy 
ind thereby to run the terions risk of aebiering 
only the tliadow and not the aulMtance of an 
adranco lowanls lespoosiblc GoTcrement? atka 
the Rk Uuo. f^ri? Etoyd who contributes an article 
to the latest Number of the FoitTKlolliLY 
RcVIRtv under the heading *' India's advance 
towards deinocrtey”. . He sayar— 

Tba first course fa Vi rconclfe wiiK a doc 

and honourabie discbsrgc of ibe reapgsalbilltks towards 
l&dU wlitijj— bo'rcrer eemo by, and wbelbcr «r« like 
tbtm or Bot^ara burs to-day aod cannot be shliked. If, 
on tbsoUier haod, thcietond Mune U adopted, how are 
wo at (be eatoo Ume to Iiiiplsmcnt the soiema prontso 
gtreu to India in 191T i These are difticulUes oo acrioos 
that all the energies and all (ho reasonable ^oodwtll of 
CToryoao eoacened are eeeded lo tho task of fiodlof o 
folacJoo. 

• 0 • . • 

. Our probles It aot now la tomultla • goal but to 
Iratiio apoilcr which will cBabla India to advaneelowarda 
teat goal wlihent danger lo herself and us: aod lo order 
to do that, our first task Is to face (he tscts. and to rid 
oonetres of the inlalasding conslderatloaa of aentlineal, 
which are (a part a legacy ot the War, and la part enercly 
the stock-ls-trade of Eoglish political parties. 

TVill the Round Table Conference, wliicb has 
aroused so many di'rergeot expectalioos, provide 
an opportunity for this? In spite of tho, mystery 
wbicli at present aurrounds its composition and 
funcUons, it may still be fruitful of good, opines 
Lord Uoyd, if the Mrltisb Goveramenl enters 
upon It in possession of a firm and clearly 
conceived poficy, and with the treteriofnstibD lo 
bring all parties face lo face with ibe pssralial 
facts and needs of the situation. He tonelodes: — 

If, on tee other hand, the Conference Is to be used as 
an excase for postponing a difiicolt decision, 11 the goven- 
ment falls to lake a declslre lead-— ii In ts<t,lwe are, to 
follow the opportnnist policy— then a altastlon ofreal 
danger may ajfse. tV'e may fiod-oorselves heaiWjgr 
Irrevocably either for a feactfon that will set. back the 
elockjnany years, or for a decision framed Ja Igeotanee 
and haste, which will bnng shame upon ns end lasting 

Jn^uiy upon those whom it is our first duty to ptoic^ . 


RELIGIONS IN MEDIEVAL INDLV 

“llie roiigions movements alt over India from 
the nth to the iCth century were not only eclectic 
in ideas, but to a farge estent free from Uie 
cramping restrictions of orthodox DrahiDanisni. 
They were rooted by a vast and generous desire 
for ibe salvation of humanity and not merely of 
castes or cJaisea,” wrilet 3Ir. X. }f. Faatkkar in 
to article beaded “ Religious rnovements in 
Medieval India," in the January February Number 
oflTlifUNT with which is incorporated the Hem 
Era. 

la fact, aever was there in India snch • tremendoos 
upbeavsl Dl religious spirit In lu tnie sense, desire for 
tpiriiQsl npllA tsd wlde-stiicsd longing for the freedom 
«f (he liDintfl soul, since l/ii! days o< the fiuddlifc Apart 
from tee schools end sects itisc teU great inoi emeot of 
laiedfav* rise to, ihrre »s» one mult which wss srogu- 
Uriy important, and test nss Ibe attempt made over and 
over again to create a religions synthesis out of 
tee coafileting creeds of liioJuUn aud Islam. By their 
nobilt^ of purpose, bo less than by their aeblevemcDU, 
these alleaipts stlBd ool as highly slgalficaat laadmsrlts 
to ladisB tbongbu 

Another feature Is tee popular character of these otote- 
meota. Most ol tee aalsts of tea Hiodulsm of this period 
were mea ofthe people. Ihefr eoogs wen not aubtla or 
metaphysical, aod appealed directly to the heart of tea 
people. Is fact 11 Is ael too much (a say teal tee otiodof 
tee Hindu of lonlay bears tee imprint of these rellgleus 
teachers Bore teas even tee rellgioBS thought of tee 
I’cdos or tee C/fnithad*. The songs of jDsnHwarin 
tee Maretha country, the byrnus of tee Alton and the 
Salvlte salots In the South, the songs of Kahir, SHrabal, 
■sd more than all, the work ol Tulslilu, have created the 
popular rrllgloa al laiia. Eren lo-dsy ft Is la three test 
a^ers India Suds its mental sDurlshmenL 

If no great national ayntlieais resulted from this 
awakening, It was due to (bo varied and dissonaiit 
racial and cnltnral tendencies In India, In medi- 
eval India, aays Mr. Paoikkar, though there was a 
uni^ tK*’88iiilbTCWain^ mniy'cri'' liisvltlnlinw, illenr 
was not the same chance as there is to-day of a uni- 
versal prevalence of ideas working towards Ibe 
establishment of a naflooal unity. The geographi- 
cal faets inevitably tended to make all awaken- 
ioga of this 'kind local in eSeet, thcmgli national 
in tbeit bearing. . . . 
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GANDHI’S PRINCIPLE OP SWADESHI 


Sir. SUrt'iQ says : — 

Hamao life generally leeiue la process of recon^troc- 
The PEABCDDHA BlIARATA for x\pril coolams a »l»Uor from England aaid Oie oilier day, Jsas 

the world ever been so Interesting as It U to-nay— Lentil 

Gandht. aeleoee, the reconstruction of religion, the unity 
of the hunwii family, all stirring In human consdous- 
Bcas? I think a tre.nendoos lot of rubbish Is comlog to 
the surface, thanks to such agencies as Katherine Mayo, 
Chicago gangs, and wars, and gradually pwplo are 
eettfog rid of a lot of nonsense and becoming more 
aensible. People C'lmplaln of the world becoming 
Amerfeaoised (incehanl/edl, bat tlio Imman type Is becom- 
ing more efficient, more clean, mors energetic, instead ot 
tmoutsed la dreaiu*, seic, and blleoess, a» too much of 
rioutbern Europe and Asia bis been so far. [ think, 
Russia has let loose lilcas, as did the French, lUvolntion, 


sa interestiDg article on “Mabatma Gandliia 
Etotiotnte Ideals,” in wliicti the writer, Mr. SWv 
Chandra Datta, says that by Swadeshi, Mr. 
Gandhi understands the duty of presetting ihft 
indigenous institutions and Using indigenous pro- 
dneU. 

Ilhas three piincipnl a'pecls — religious, pulltieal and 
economic. Taken la all these aspects together, tlmeaas that 
we should not git e up our civilisation, religion, langnage, 
dress, political and economic institutions aud the pro- 
dnets of our cou’ilty. It does not mean lliat we sbontd 
Ireasore our faults and defects. Unt it moans shat we 
should cling to our institutions aud produeL«, even 
though they be disagreeable and uneomforlable. The 
obterrance of the princfplo In all its aspects Is stressed 
as a religions duty. 

In its economic aeoect particularly, It is made to ir 


that ^ 

in enr conatiy In preference to tbo'e made in foreign 
ceuatries. ‘‘The broad dcSniilon of Swadeshi Is the use 
oi all home-made things to the exclusion oi foreign 
things, in so far as luch use Is necessary for the prouc- 
Ilea of home Industry, more especially tlioee Industries 
without which India will become ptupertsed. 

Is Hr. Oaiidbi totally agaiast all importa? Mr. 
DatU says that the aos^er is io the Degatirc. 
He contiaoeat— 

While be Is not easctly In favour of a total cessation 
of tmporla, he certidnly wants that they should be 
reduced as much as possible. U« would bo prepared to 
allow only tlioso things to be Imported which oro 
absolutely essential, but which camiol be produced wltklu 
the country. ItTille delivering a speech at Madras In 
1916, be said: “A Swadesblsl will learn to do without 
hundreds of things which to-day he considers necessary. 

. . . And we would be making for the goal even If 
we confined Swedeshl to a given eel of articlca allowing 
oarselves as a temporary measure to use surti articles 
as might not he procursble In the country.” In the eame 
speech he said a lilOo earlier t " If not an article of com- 
•tuerce had been bought Irom outside India, she would be 
to-day a land flowing wllli milk and honey.” Imports, 

•. theTtCoit, In bis opinion conetituto a draiu on (he coun- 
try’s resources, and the more they ace iMnfnA *in, 
wealthier will India be. 

FAITH IN FORGE , 

“Hie waning faith in force ” is the subject of 
& Tcry interesting article ia the alpril Nambec of 
the Hakpee’S JIadazute by Mr. E4ward S. 
Martin. The subject is of special interest to Indian 
peaders just at present. 


whieh will profoundly affect the wliole wotlil, but It will 
out h« by a repetiiiua of ComnianUtiu’' 

♦ » • • 
Non-resistance does not mean lying down on tlie job 
andletUng thinga slide. Ii means a resort to something 
stronger 5iaa force. I'ertiaps It means an appeal to what 
wo call public opinion, but not to that alone. At any 
rale compulsion as a cure all is losing authority. I'evela- 
llont of what war really U are tiirnlng men sway from 
IL Ulsdosure of the miitJa ot militant leeiolalers make 
observers think better of drink. Vast appropriations for 
new iosanc aayluirs make us wonder whether our 
mvrrlago laws arc as good as they should be, Ssd big 
sppropnsiloas for new prisons mshe tis think we are^net 
Intelligent In our handling of conrieb. So perhaps we 
are getting OB. . ^ 

The writer concludes iKet la coatee of time, 
buftitoUy will develop iolelligence eoougli to com- • 
prebead tbe principle that underlies that remark- 
able inaaitn : “ Resist not oyiI, but overcome evU 
with good ! ” 


HINDU MARRIAGE REFORM 
Under the heading, “Friendly ChaU” the 
Indian Ladiihs' Magazine' publishes an article 
on Uiodu Marriage Refoym by Mr. R. L. 
Rno. The writer denounces the movement for 
e^nal right of divorce for women inaugurated 
in the All-India ^V’omen’a Conference in Madras 
as premature. lie says 

Hie Ilindn AVomau, as she is to-day. Is nowhere. She 
muat be madd a milt in Society first ! and a responsible 
uutt aa welL -tihe must be made capable of Ihlnking for 
heriell; and acting for herself. The Sarada Act has come • 
M a great reltefi since it will give everr Hindu eirl a 
ehaaee to 'live. If only gome of our more enlightened- 
i^men tuned Iheiv eyes to this aspect of the question, It 
they eadeavoured to raise the general standard and tried ' 
to emphasise the nvcesslty of leading real dignified lives 
In every tense of the "word, they would achieve a cToat 
«*!, fcrv Ut us teineteber that, ‘whilst our heads are in 
the clouds, our feet are on the earth.’ It is wlso to 
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nodenUnd wliere ne eUnd, to look »baat mod Ikcn trf 
to be of some use. 

ilea b*ve been ver/ fair to ttic wouien'e CAtuo la India 
morn fair than tbe men of oiW eonnirJ's bnra been. 
VTosnen have, and will alwajt hare, the autii>orl of idl 
ecRaltie lovers of frcedoui and lair pUjr, where their 
xeiitmes ofttehtm »n coseernrtk 

Bnl, let tw Lave decent msrria('ea firsL Then let ns 
talk of nirorte OOierwtse, wo atialt be puttteg the can 
before the horse. 

WIU ererf edacateJ nviUier or woman make It pouibto 
for btr daogbter to cbon»« the llso of work or neiivlt/ 
she wishes to take or allow her (be freodon bs choose 
her partner In llle? 

Tlio oeed of divorce arises, gay« tlio writer, only 
when it is possible tint for a young man to meet 
aootber young tvomao io a perfectly natnral nay. 
What is waoled is no ‘ atmosphere *. He coo- 
clndea j — 


^^1 

INDIAN KIRE-WALKEKS 
Among the many myiteiies ol the East, there is 
one that ha* oflen been the theme of consltferabfe 
trooder to Europeans— and that is the fire-waJk* 
ing ceremony ao common among the Hindna in 
India and their emigrates in different parts of 
Asia and Africa. People pass through terrible or- 
deals in the name of religion tod the mortifica- 
tions they ondergo are beyond all the possibilities 
of physical or psychological laws. The Sonfris 
lacerate their todies with Looks -and knives, walk 
across a pit of glowing embers ankle-deep in the 
ashes, and, after the ceremony is over, retnore 
the books aoJ tkewera from - their Wesh which 
shows DO blemish, oeithcr scar nor blister 


Let os make It po-xlble <00, (0 brlsg^-o'irrouag people 
more and more together The divorce, or me oecesiity 
of leparatinn, will come later oa. It is on these Hoes, it 
seems to me, thst rtfortn mnti Ukc place. 

WOMEN AND NATIONAL FREEDOM 

Tlie women in India, lays Mrs. Cousins, 
in the .psges of the 6 tri Uiiakua, are now 
uiiog the economic weapon of saving for India's 
needs the money that is being draioed oat 
of India by foreign aanurseturers of cloth, by 
spirituous drink and military expenditarc. Ainoogst 
such women, there are Coverotnenl servants who 
teach, nurse and superintend hostels. Tlierc are 
others who are independent like Mrs. Sarojiui 
Naidu, Kamaladevi, Ssrabhai and othe/i who are 
in the forefront of politics. All their work is one 
work, says jlirs. Courios, namely, ibo freeing of 
Mother. India. 

As long as we all face the tame way, as loog as we 
' all keep cciutiial retpcct and love, as long as wo oadcr- 

• sUnd condiUons and differing lei«pef»oieot«, experleDce, 
llmtutioas, as long as our atUtuJo t» that of Maloos 
service for India and hamaiiUy, every act ot every day 

■ can be a part of t'le eternal tiatyagrsba, and so long wo 
.women and men will sUud behind one another In a deep 
phalanx In which Uiose at the back are as mceba neces- 

* vary part of the Great Push as (hose at the Itont 

It Is essentisUy'a time In which each woman most 
review ter own life and give ' to India of ber uttermost— 
.she must give more than ever bdore.of thoughl. ot 
changed action (as in rehising to wear foreign cJolO, an«f 
inneamiag to spin), of time to teach others, or to 
i organise for other*, 'or to take the places of woreen who 
. are tree Soongli and brave enoogh to rfek imprisocasesfc 


3Ir. K. L. Roberts gives in the April iisue of 
the UxiTEl* Elirmi; a vivid and pictsresque 
account of one of these fuoetioas fn Nstsf. Men 
•od womeD'*io strange costumes appear on Ibe 
acene, with music and tnmbrits which play upon 
the emotions of the muliilude to a" high pitch of 
freiuy and religious ecstasy. A wave of excite* 
meot rippled over the throng. The fire b the pit 
leapt in grrat bounding tongues of flames. Six 
tODB of firewood were blazbg fiercely, aod the air 
became hot as a furnace and heavy with smoke. 

The Soiitrls, or >ire-ws)kers, ■rrired and songbl the 
river for the purifiCAtloD ceremony dnrlog which they |m- 
meracd themselves. Alter this bad taken since, the Sou- 
Iris and their attendant priests began to chant weird In- 
vocations, while needJeo were drtren through their 
tongues, aad hooka and pins lacerated Ihefr flesh. One fire- 
walker placed his feet on eandals studded with two-inch 
nails and drove the spikes through the flesh. Others 
passed long ruplsrs through their bodies. These prepara- 
tions produced great bunts of religions fervemr, and the 
whole performance was tlie more remarkable In that the 
devotees appeared to feel no pain and not a drop of blood 
flowed from tlio woueds. 

And then fifly or sixty of the fire-walkors pass 
ibroogh a pit of hlszicg fire— cocrusted with s 
layer of red-hot embers. < ■ - ' 


..-.j of Iba KootJTs and invoked *' bleasing before they 
irstvrocd I to their friends In triumph- Theu lolhiwed .a 
aeeqa of greavjoy and excitement aad ‘the cefomonies 
wci'eceorindedby sfestiv^and meriy-nutklsg.. -/ 
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PUNISHMENT FOU HKEAKING SALT LAAV 
TUe BSiaufaclure o{ contraband salt by eiail 
resUtWa is a tecbnkal offence of wbieh lha 
senousness U pjaclically the same CTcrywhere, 
whoBTcr may cotnmit it. Yet, tlio pnnisbtaenta 
inflicted on flie acensed are compatativcljr light 
in some cases sod very IieaTy in others. 

' Tlie legal pnnishtnenl prescTibed (or tins 
offence, says the Editor of tlie Modern Keview 
in his notes, is either a term oi simple or rlgOTOMS 
imprisonment or fine, or both. 

Bal TCry numerous are flielttms of new* in tti* dnitles 
from all proTlnces and many towns and village* wMch 
inform the public that there Is Illegal and extralegal 
jraniahmeB^ loo, in the shape ol nssaullsby poUettnen on 
men, women and children. Some firing bat also Ulien 
place- All or the majority of these news cannot be false. 

nM Itnlnlng ne pteciice 
in the manufactore of warllea, etliisrln limes past or In 
modern Umes. 

'It is said thatlsrge crouds csonotho d'lspemd 
without the use of somo force, which may, ia 
aome cases, include the ihoetiog down oi men 
with fire-arms. Whether ahootiog waa neceaeary 
on aoy particaUr occasion can be discussed only 
with reference to that oceatioo. Bet these men 
are not turbulent and do not offer any reaielaoce 
to aneat. 

They only defend Uietr salt whan It is sought to be 
enstebed awsy firom them. Bat If they are arrested, ipsa 
facto they cease to defend tbeir salt, which esn tbea be 
taken away by the police along with tbeir persona. 'there- 
fore, there is no reason why they should be asaaolted. Tlie 
Isw does not antborixe the police to assault them or any 
other class of offenders. But U may be taken Sis a fact 
that Balt-law-breaken have been beaten by the police in 
very many places. Coiiimuni<jat» are Issued tbe 
OoTernmeot to correct mla-statements In tbe prees, but 
news regarding police assaults on Sityagrahls remslo 
officially tiflcontradicted. 

Now it is not possible to test the legal nalidi^ 
of these punishments as the Satyagrahis do not 
cate to defend (hemselves In a court of law ; but 
it ia al! the more obligatory on the part ot the 
eaecntive to aee that the law is observed scnipu- 
lously both in the letter and spirit. 

8ectloa 124A'ef the .Indian Pena! Cede makes il>« 
bringing of the Ooverp.ment into hatred or contempt 
puoiebahle. 'That shows that Government wants to-be 
respected. 'One means' of securing that respect U to ece 
'that its law; arc respected both by its own servaata and 
by DQQ'CStiala Butif thb pblicoVo allowed <o b'estany 


man in an illegal or extra-legal way, the law crates to be 
respected. 

lUace, if It be the Intuntlaa of lha Govrmmeut that 
lIieS<i/y«iyni/«* should be pnnislied, aome by being aent to 
jidl or fined or bolh, and soma by being tbrashed by the 
poUce, tbo law should be to ameudeil as to includo the 
latter among legal punl->hmeiits. Cat If that be not the 
tPtsotloa of the Government, such assaults should be put 
a stop toand the aiiallants among the police should be 
pnnlMed oither a.s ordiRsrj' offenders or at least depart- 
meatally. 

It may be eoolcoded, he continueii, tliat It is 
not possible to accommodate cloth aod feed the 
eser-tnereasiag army of Sati/ag’ftJiU and so the 
Police have taken to beating them. If so, argues 
the Editor, beating with Ulhls should be “ legalised 
and regularised That would he a fiuo thing for 
a civilised Gonernment to do! 

But tho rest remeily does not lie in the multlplleatlou 
of forma of punishment and in increasing their severity 
bullo freeing India. That la our point of view. If 
Brttlsber* do not want to let go their hold on India, they 
ekoutd at least govern as if It were free. 

THE SIKH -VIEW OF LIFE 
India » on tbe way to become a nation ; but 
if the is to reach the goal siieccisfully, she must 
cYolve a truly Indian view of life — a view which Is 
neither purely Hindu nor Moslem, nor Sikh, nor 
Christian, but a true synthesis of them all”— - 
writes Prof. Gnrmukti NIhal Bingh in iho March- 
April Nmaher of lUo KlULSA Review. The 
Sikh Gurus regard Lumen life as a period of 
unique opportunity. They do not divide human 
existence into four periods as, for instance, tlie 
Hindu seers do into four ashtamas. 

The Garni do not believe in dividiog minkiad Into 
classes or Castes— rni-onos— and prescriblog duties 
appropriate to each class. They have oue common 
ttpdttA for all. h>om the most lowly to tbe highest, 
without distinction of birth, wealth or sex, they expect cer- 
Utn thIagx-B life of usefnloess, work, up-nght, honest, 
touhfutanddevMiilivtog; aWefull of worldly pursuit* 
andaotoflsoUuon^and asceUcIsm; a life not' of .self- 
aboegaUon and self-denial but of JedteaUon to 
aervioe oC man and love of God. The Gums do not ask 
thcirdliclplesfogiveupthellfeofa hooseholder' or to 
^Uiu from worldlyenjoymeaw— live with your wife and 
, children, With your friends and relaUoiis. Do not shir^ 
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yonr worldly dntie*— e»rn yonr own llTetlhood, topport 
your foBxlly, briop np yonr children properly, Uke yonr 
shato fn tbe work of yonr eoramnnlty, city and coantry, 
belp yonr poor brethren with money and ler^ee, uphold 
yonr Ideals— aecnUr and religions— eren If It be neeea- 
«ary to lay down yonr life for <he pnrpose. And all tlie 
Ume keep on thinking of your Creator Joying Him and 
nis creation, worshipping Elm and none dee, mrdliallog 
and repeating Hie Kame, and happy la Hit rwrit or 
hAnfiir,— dispensation 1 6neh la the life that the Bikh 
Gonu enjoin on their disciples. 

The writer gives A few episodes from the lives 
of the Sikh Gqtqs. Aad a story is toM of Gam 
Kscsk anil of his disciple Bhai Leiina — later on 
Gnra Aegaj. Gsru Naoak after he reinraed 
from his tonr of preaching settled down at Kartav* 
pnr as a fanner. He ased to go to hU fields nod 
work there like ordinary enitirators. 

Re taught hU dUelplei the value, dignity and aaered* 
nesa el laheur. That was, as a matter of feet, (be first 
letsop that Onm Kanak laeghl Ohal Lehoa—whewaa (« 
become In course of time Oaru Aagad— when he beome 
hts dUelnle. ^en Lehea reacted the Oiuru's benae 
after making op his mind fo serve bis apprenticeship be 
. was told that the Gum was fn his fielda enttteg graes. 
Lebna went there and foand h'anak with two big leadc 
of grass, drlppfog with mnddy water, (led up ready to be 
taken home for the use of (he cattle. Kanak was pnr- 
stiadlag hfs tone to lift them and ceny tbtia to the 
honse; bat they were maklag esensea tbinklng that the 
work was not worthy of their stains sod posliieo. Tbe 
Qarn then looked up towards Lebna — and there he was, 
nnnisdful of hia new clothes, in the spirit ofservtce and 
devotloD, ready to carry the bnge loads on bis hesd to 
the bonae of the Gnnl. And who does not know of the 
service that Garn Amar Das in his old age petformed as 
a disciple for bis Gara t It Is the examples of Oonis 
Angad and Amar Das that have created In the mleds ef 
the Sikhs, yonng and old, boys and girls, men and womea, 
rich and poor, princes and panpers— the spirit of srrra, 
dedicated serrice that dlstlognisbes Ihem and pnls them 
in a caMgory by tbemselrca 

The Goma taaglit another valnable lesaoo to 
the Sikbs by personal example. Ab3 as for UIos* 
tratioDS, Prof. Gnnnnkh concludes by drawing 
onr attention to the mattyrdom of Onru Arjna 
Dev who was subjected to .cme! torhires by 
Emperor Jahangir. The moat important eleaeut 
in the teachings of the 81kh Gorus is their 'practi-' 
cal and Ttniversal character and their religion is 
one ef the most pragmatic pf religions. 


BRIlISH POTACT TOWAWS CUmA 
“The road fo mio in China ” is the snbjcct 
of a thonglit-proTokiog article by Jlr. J. 

O. P. Bland in the pages of the ExOMSn 
Review/* Those who Lave studied the causes 
of the steady deterioration of our position and 
prestige in Chins," says the writer, are aware 
that the policy of patient conciliation pursued by 
•ncceisive Govemments in recent years bas been 
fo a great extent inspired, and often initiated, by 
certain political idealists, whose opinioos bare 
eaitied far more weigbtin Downing Strert than 
those o! the British of the Par East " : 

As matters sUnd to.dsy, It Is cot scrprlslog ihst the 
Ooremment, largely composed of men without prr<ooa] 
experience of Orients) races, ahccld follow the faells 
path of graceful conce<»IoBS in vtsw of the fact that their 
Hoe of action, or Inaetioo, ia'nsnally baaed open the opU 
alcae of (ha F.O. School ot ihooght, whereof the foualala 
bead is Chatham Ifouse. To pnt the matter plafoly— 
with Sir Frederick Xl'hyie as adrltorto the (loTernmeBt 
at Kaeklog, and Rlr Joho Pratt as the chief tmhorlty on 
China at the r.O,{ with (bat isdelatfgable and privR- 
asire pacificator, Mr. Lionel Curtis, sow directlag hie 
attention to Chinese affairs t and all the ‘'liberalizing" 
laHaenee of inveterate iheorlste, sseh a* BIr Charles 
Addis and Profetaor Toynbee, In the baeligronnd— -a 
policy o( Umentable surrenders was inevitable. The 
personnel of the delegation selected by Cbatbam Ilonse 
to represent Gresl Britain st tlio Kyoto Conference of 
the Insiitnte of Pacific Kelatlona in Itself sufficiently 
indicates the opinions now fashionable In the highest 
circles of acsdemic poUticJ. AlHMngs considered, there 
fore, the British merchant In China (whom the ■'high-' 
brows" regard as an Uniortunato anachronism) shonld 
perhaps be gralefol that hir. Kamsay ifacDonald has not 
yet acea fit to withdraw all oar armed farces from 
Shaogbal. At regard the immediate future, remembering 
Sfr. Carifs'a nptatile eonlrfboffont to (he csoso of 
“ dyarchy” in India and that of Domlnloo Home Rule In 
Ireland, It may fairly be predicted that (be resnlt o{ his 
prasest acUrldes will be maaJfesIed In further eoeces- 
alons or compromises, all theoretically Uaimpeaebab!#, 
bnt all In practice dlsastroos, for the reason that they will 
fsS, aa uanal, to take Into aceonnt tlie real objecileet aad 
theWdomlnani morality " ef the Orientol pelltlclana with 
wbORs fie Is dealing. 
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AVAR POWERS OF THE F S.A. PRESIDENT 
The March Nninbcr of the POUtlfAl, Scir.sCE 
QrAETF.ULY open^ with R very Interesiing etlule 
bii the “War Powers of the Preshlent of ll«e 
Vnlterl States with special reh tence to the begin- 
ning of hostilities ” by Mr. Charles C. Taosill of 
the Washington University. This snbjecl has an 
added interest owing to the fact of the recent ac- 
ceptance of the Kellogg Pact by tlie nations of the 
world which has focussed attention upon the powers 
of the President of the United States with refer- 
ence to-the formulation of American foreign policy. 
The role of Congress In this programme for world 
p^ace has been definitely a secondaiy one-, a 
mere acquiescence in the decision already reached 
by the Exeenlive. Rut if the Pieiideni, throngh 
liis control of foreign relations, eati effect inter- 
national peace, he can alio involve the United 
States in snch difilcuhlcs with other nations that 
war will necessarily result despite the ansiona 
efforts of Congress to preserve peace. 

>Ir. Taoslll continues . — 


The much-tfOBted doctrine ot the separation o( poners. 
a doctrioe hailed by oor foasding fatl.crs as • a pohiieU 
pinecea par ra-fcHence, was not girea rigid asplieaiion 
In the Coastllutlon of the UntUd State*, ead at U«ie» It 
has been dlffiriilt exactly to delimit the tetpectiveiurls- 
dictions of lbs eseeutira and leglslatWe depaslments. 
In recent ye«s the role of i’resldeiit of the Vaiit,} Suies 
has atinmed a heightened Importance, and to maae 
acuta obie^ers it appears as though Congress were belnr 
pushed farther and farlJier Into the bschground. America^ 
increaslrg Inleresta In the region of the Caribbean h." 
demanded eB^ecllTe governmental support which has been 
estanded tnaialy through the executive department. In 
Halt!. In Santo Domingo and In Nlcsragaa.'XSS |l" 
veslors have loohed ool to Congress but to the Preside., 
for itaUon in their behalf. Th®. despatch of 
warships and the landing of American marines se^," 
elosely Telitad ta actual warfare that many opponents of 
presidential action have vigorously asserted ih« the 
American V.xecnUt ehas nsurped a power properly belo.«r. 
Ing only to Congrers, which is the war-mahlng power. ^ 
W’ith 8 national enemy in arms against the 
Federal noverumeiit, aays Mr. Tanaill, it behov- 
ed the federal judiciary to assist the Eseentive 
in tlie elTielest conduct ofhosiilities. : 


Snch an sttitude has been typical, for the jodtetaryhan 
always been loath to interfenj In any way lathesetlle- 
tneol of to.called “ political " onestlons. And as between 
the Executive and Congress ft hta usually been tecog- 


nlaetl by the latter that the successful prosecution of war 
demands “fa the hight St degree the promptness, direct- 
ness and unity of action. . . . which alone can proceed 
from the Kareiitlvc." It is apparent, therefore, that not 
only does tite Kxecuilvo largely control the events' that 
lead to hoiiilltlca, but even during the ennrse of a con- 
flict resntling fram hU policies, hi* role Is *1111 the doml- 
naotone. Although Congress U einpoweied to prescribe 
theatre and Cfinlpmenl of the military eslabllshment, yi-t 
It Is the Executive alone, by virtue of Ml powers a» 
Commaoder-ln-Chirf, who decides Just how the war shall 
be uaged ' 


INDIA IN rERIODlCAI*? 

IlovSALA Bequest to Indian art. By Dr. D. 
SahrahmADynm. [The 'IViveni — Jnnnary- 

FehrUAry lf)30.] 

Tnn Apostle Thomas and India. By M. B- 
Ramaswami Aiynr, It. a, )l.u. a. R. [Thn 
(Jnarlerly .loiimftl of tlio MytliicSoctaty. April 
1030.1 

I'liE Indian States and the Future Con- 
stitution. A Symposium, f-l'l'’? Klialsa,Rr- 
view, April 1930.| 

The I'HXHHSi OP IsniA, llj Jl. eJ-' 

land. lI'rabudclliaTIliafRU, Aju-il 1930.1 
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Questions o( Importance 


THE EIBERAM’ STATEMENT 

An urgent meethg of the CoaneU of the 
NfttloDftI Liberal Federation of India was held oo 
14lh May at the Legislaiire Conncil Hall, Bombay. 
The .CouDcil has tsaoed a atatemeat on Iho 
present political situation of India. W’e glse 
below the full text of the same : 

“ The Council considers it its duty to place on 
record their tiew of the situation in India as ft 
has dereloped during the last two months. It 
deprecates and deplores the mass eisll disobe- 
dience movement started at this junetnre, and 
while it recogui'sei that the leaders of the morc- 
raent hayc pledged ihemselret to noa-siolrnee, 
it regrets to note that, in fact, it has errated an 
atmosphere in which unruly elements in aome 
places hare taken advantage of the sltoatioa and 
committed acts of violence, ’i'he movemeot has 
iceeotaated the cleavage between (he diflereot 
lectioos ol the eommnoity, aod has evoked, in a 
marked degree, feeliogs hostile to a friendly 
settlement of the outiLvodisg political issues. 

All this has led to itroog actioa on the part of 
the authocUles in certain places, which has further 
Inflamed poblle feelings. 

The Council has heard with grave apprehen- 
sion of the proposal to ask the people not (o pay 
taxes, as it is likely to lead to lerioas hardships 
withont, in any way, bringing the country nearer 
to Dominion Status. 

JBBESPOSSlULB SrSTE-M OF ADUlMSTBATION 
The Council feels it its duty to point out that 
the response which the Civil Disobwience Move- 
ment hts erokeJ is mainly due to the economic 
and political discontent prevailing, due to the pre- 
sent irrespODsible system of administration. Tlie 
Conncil point out that in the Govemment’t xeal 
for law and order excessive force appears to have 
been used at certain places resulting ia very serions 
loss of life. Some have been subjected to bumi- 
liating treatmeot. The sentences passed in many 
ietttaeei are aodalj- haeah aai aerere sad ancqhsi. 
PLEA FOB ES<)UIRT ISTO SIIOLAPCK ISC1DEST8 
The Council condemns the Sliolapur oiitrsges, 
but is not satisfied that the civil aatburity had so 
completely broken down thtt the situation could 
not be handled except by mariial law. The 
Council trusts that there will be a thorovgb, indc- 
pendent enquiry into tiie events that happened 
af Sliolapur, I’esliawar anil other places. The 
Council is of opinion that continued suppression 
of civil autliority is not' calculated to esse the 
situation. 
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SypPOBT TO SU'AOESHr 

The Donaci? wefcomes strongly and supports all 
measures stimulating Saadesbi. It cannot, how- 
ever, support any retaliatory measures carried into 
edi>ct by picketing Id such a tense atmosphere, leads 
to regrettsbie coolliels. 

FBESa OKDIXASCE CONT)E31SED 

The Council recognises that a certain secHoa of 
the Press indulged iu inflammatory language but 
feels (hat instead of passing a drastic Urdinsnee, 
the Governmeut should have warned the Press 
against such writings and if tlie warning were un- 
heeded, the Goremmeot could eflectlrely have set 
in motioa the ordinary law against the ofl'ending 
papers. In tbe circumstances 'and having regard 
to (ho manner in which the Ordicaoce has been 
worked, <1)6 Conncil urges the recalliag of the 
Ordinance. 

In tbe interest of preventing mischief resulting 
from ill-founded rumour, the ConucJI feels that 
correct news should be supplied without delay. 
It calls atteotion to and deprecates the extent to 
which censorship is being exercised on disieml- 
nation of oens. 

TItB ROUND TAB/.E COXFEHESCB 

Wldle the Council continues to be of the opinion 
tliat the Round-Table plans be adhered to, it 
feels (bat, in order to ensure success, it It ' not 
enough to anoounce tlie date of the meeting, but 
that the Govetument should lose no lime in pub- 
lisliiog tbe terms, making it clear that (he object 
of tbe Couference U tbe establishment of a Domi- 
oiou Status constitution, subject to necessary safe- 
gnards for inch period of transition as may be 
necessary. 

CBEATIOS OF FAVOUKABLE ATMOSI’IIERE URGED 
To supplement this policy, aod In the Interest 
of the country, the Couocil urges upon tbo Ciril 
Disobcdieuco movement leaders to restore ‘normal 
condiVons by the cessation of fhoie acfivit/ea 
which are a challenge to lav and Government. It 
would urge upon the Government to take every 
to create confidence among llie people aod a 
favourable almoiphere to the success of the Ilouod- 
Table Conference by releasing pojjdcal prisonen, 
who were not guilty of soy violenee.' 

Lastly, tbe Council urges the expediency of 
the 4'fceroy eeaferring nil)* the leader* of Jodian 
opinion for the purpose of removing Iho present 
tMsion and facilitate the success of the Round- 
T«hle Conference.” • . . ‘ • 



Indians Outside India 


Sis 

, Sir K. V. UKDDl 

, SifvK. V, Reildit Ageot-Genera! to the GoTern* 
ment o( India in Soutli Alrica, who liad been in 
India on sick leave, left Bombay for Sonlli Africa 



on ibe 23rd April by the S. S. KaiugoLA. Ill# 
son, Mr. K, V. Qopalaswsral, accompanied bim, 
and he 'will be his Secretary during his term of 
office. 

Interviewed by a rep) eientative of Titi.l'itibs OK 

India prior to Ids departure, SirKnrma atated ibat 
altbougU tbe situation in Soutli Africa with refer- 
ence to Indians there bad somewbat improved 
during the past two years, there were atiH, aeveial 
problems which remained to be tackled. The 
chief amongst them was that relating to the trading 
-licenses in tbe Transvaal. In this conneetion. Sir 
Kurma felt glad that during hU absence, the Sonth 
African ' Indians resident in the Union had e 
Btannch friend in Mr. J. D. Tyson who had been 
specially chosen by the Goveranient of India to 
Ifare tbe claims of Indians represented strong^. 


Discussing the fiucstion of trading license*, Sir 
Kurma said that the laws of the Transvaal were 
peculiar, and that the right of Indians to own or oc- 
cupy immovable property was regulated by certain 
laws. According to them, they could not own lands 
or reside in many areas. Besides, trading licenses 
had been refused to Indians by certain munidpali- 
ties which had to recommend the grant of certifi- 
cates. Tlie question was taken up by him during 
his stay there last year, whereupon a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed “ to Inquire into the position 
created by certain recent judgments of Ibe Supreme 
Court regarding residence on, or occupation of, 
fixed property by Indians or other persons, be- 
longing to native races of Asia on Proclaimed 
Orounda in the Transvaal and the question as to 
how far the intentions of Parliament are being 
given effect to.” 

TWO INDIAN SniDBNTS INGBUMANY 
The Honorary Secretary, India Institute of “Die 
Deutsche Akadcmie,” Germany, have announced 
to the Indian public that the stipend for agricul- 
tural studies in Ibo Unlrerslly of Itohenheim has 
been awarded to Mr. 8. S. TiroTenkatachari of 
Madras, and that the stipend for higher studies in 
the field of Engineering in tbe University of 
Slultgart has been awarded to Mr. Pbanindra 
Kumar Milra of Dacca. As announced four months 
ago, both these stipecdi consist of free tuition. 

RETURNED EMIGRANT’S 
The UoD. Mr. G. A.Natesan and Mr. J. Gray, 
Labour Commissioner, who were recently consti- 
tuted into a committee to inquire into and report 
ou the condition of Indians landing in India under 
the scheme of assisted emigration, have submitted 
their report to the Government of India. 

INDIANS IN FIJI 

Vocational training foj 6}.^ per cent of the Indian 
population of Fiji .as compared with the .31^ in 
India, was advocated by the Governor Sir A. G. 
M. Fletcher in opening the Legislative Council on 
the 13th of this month at Suva. 



industrial and 'Commerciai 'Section 


DEPRESSION IN TIUDE IN INDIA 

Ad extnor^insry geoeral meetiog of tbe 
Bombay' I’iece-goods Natire MercbaDta' Aaaocia* 
tion was held oa the iOlb of this mootli id 
B ombay, when acTeral reaolulions were passed. 
One of the resolutions ran as WJowa : — 

“ lo Tjew of the boycott of foreign goods 
Ihrongbout the country aod in slew of the pretail- 
ing political situation, tins meeting is of opinion 
that a tery serious and aUnntng crisis has artseo 
for tbe Mercantile Community in India, and accord- 
ingly, Ibis meeting desires to warn its members of 
the critical aitaation that lies ahead. 'L1ii« meet- 
also c?«»’a th« attefftina of ibo s>f 

State for India, U. E. the ^■ieeroy, the Trade 
Committloser for India, tbe Member for Com- 
merce and Indnitry, the Manchester Chamber of 
Commeree, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay, to the grave political situation ia India, 
and nrges upon tbcm to make use of their power 
and InSnence to bring about an acceptance of the 
national demaods and effect an amicable aetlle- 
ment. This meeting hereby warns that in case 
the poKdcal situation is not eased at tbe earliest 
moment, a grarer litnation for the Mannfactnrers 
and bnsinesamen is likely to arise, in which case 
the raemben of this Association will be most 
reluctantly compelled lo consider the sdrissbility 
of cancelling all outstandiug orders.” 

'I'he other resolutions condemned tbe high 
■entences passed on tbe Satyagrahis and the' 
alleged high-handed action of the police towards 
the Congress Tolantcers. 

£9,000 FALL IN PROFITS 
A drop of about £9,000 in trading profits for 
the year was due mainly fn the distnrbed political 
conditions prevailing in India, said BIr. Blenco 
Wilkinson, Chairman aod Managing Director, .pre- 
siding at Ibe annual meeting of Wbiteaway, LMd- 
Uw and Co., Ltd., in London on May 9tb. 


BOyCOTi' OF FOREIGN CLOTH 
“nje Jfanchester Chamber of Commerce has 
received a cable on April 1930 from the Delhi 
CcMton Ilece-goods AssociatJoa saying tbat, ia 
view of the present political situation, especially 
the boycott of foreign piece goods, the Associa- 
tion warns all shippers and manufacturers that any 
goods shipped will most probably be not only 
refused but will also be unsalable. 

TTje Bombay Native Piece-goods Association 
has telegraphed that, for the same reasons, they 
believe that a serions aod alarming crisis has 
arisen for the mercantile cnmnunily In India and 
Blr. Been, Lord Irwin and the Blanchester 
Chamber to uso their ratiaeace to briag about (be 
acceptance of the KatioosI demaods and an 
amicable settlement. If the sitnation is npt eased, 
the Association foresees a grave situation, is which 
they wonid be relnctantly compelled to consider 
the csacelltng of all outstanding contracts, 
BOMBAY ilERCllANlB' DECISION 
The /oilowieg Ttiolatloai -wen uainioously 
passed in the Joint meeting in (be Malabar Hall 
oa tbe 7lb instant under the anspices of the 
Punjab Krishna AssocUtion, , the Blnltaai Piece 
goods Blerchants' Association and the Blnltan 
CoiamissioD Agents’ Association, presided over 
by Lala Bamcband Paimanand of Seth Nikartm 
Parmanand. 

( 1 ) Tbe above associations express theirregret 
at Lord Inchcape’s anti-Indian propaganda and 
whereas Lord fnrheape Is connected with the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., 
the above associations' resolve to boycott tbat'eom- 
peny end not (o load their cargo in its ships here- 
after for Karachi line. 

^ (2) 'Iheaboveassociations also resolve to boy- 
cott foreign insurance companies and to insnre 
their goods, etc., in the Indian insurance com- 
panies hereafter. 

(3) The above associations draw (be atten- 
tion of other commercial bodies and reqnest them 
to take similarsteps in their committee to Streng- 
then the cause of- Bharat Swaraj morcfflent and 
thns support the Indian National Congress pro- 
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IHPOKTANCE OP AGUICULTCKE 
11 file Japanese believe in the proverb ‘Agri- 
cnllnre is tbe backbone of a Nation,’ tlio iDdian 
aeema fo feel tbst tbe Government alone is ll>o 
backbone ol Jih natloD, and agriculture on wWch 
tbe wliole stractnre of Goveramenlretla baa been 
relegated to tbe background. It is bigli time that 
wesettowork the ‘'Back to the vSliageaf” cry 
on sound economic principles. The two glaring 
defects of the economic life of our countiy seem 
to be.— 

(1) Inadei^nate credit especially in tbe apbero 
of agricnllural production. 

('i) Comparing wltii tbe other cottoUies and 
compariog nith nhal could be effected, India lags 
far behind in tbo matter ofpioduciion. It may 
not be eaay to say tbese t«o fads, wbkb tbe 
cause and which the effect. But realising as we 
do that prodnetirity and credit are intimately re- 
lated, we may make an attempt to solve it by 
Increasing the credit and at tbe same time tbe 
productive power of the coontry. This can be 
done by a paper cuneocy backed up by labour 
organised on co-operative principle as bas been 
shown by tbe history of Scotland in tbe ISlh'ceo- 
^nry when banks by issuing £l notes to ita 
braoebes and througb' them to tbe farmers loans 
by a system of cash credits, were able lo rescue 
tbe Scotch peasantry from an extreme state of 
poverty. Is it possible to apply similar priociplea 
to Indian conditions with success? 

‘ ^EITSAL OF LAND TAX IN BAKUOLl. 

' “ lo this great non rioleht fight for complete 

Swaraj, launched with the ' iniprisonment of our 
beloved Sardar Yallabhai 'Patel and aancljfied 
with the sacrifice ofnnmerous leaders and workers, 
OUT Taluk bas hitherto contributed ita nute, but 
now when the Government has captured hir. 
Gandhi, the greatest man of the world, and tbe 
life of India, we faimeiw of Bardoli Talis} will nAt 
,pay land Tevenue-till'Mr. Gandhi or Sardar YaHa- 
bbtiFutel directs ns to pay' it, and, in doing, so, we 


shall cheerfully endure all hardships from assaults, 
Jail and forefeitnie of properly, even to death." 

The above rcsotution was passed at tlie Confer- 
ence of the Bardoli Taluk held on May 10 in the 
Swaraj Ashraiu, Uardoli. Mr. Abbas lyabji, , 
Mr. Gandhi's successor, presided. Two days 
later when Mr. Tyabji was marching from Kaiadi 
towardsHbarsena, he was arrested along wilh .bit 
of his compatriots. 

CULTIVATION OF COCOA PLANT 
In the House of Commons replying to Mrs. 
Uamilton, 3Ir. Wedgwood Beuo denied that the 
Government of India bad recently authorised the 
cultivarioD of (he cocoa plantaud the tnannfactiire 
of cocaine. No such action had been taken 
or, ns far as be was aware, in any manner contem-, 
plated.* ’llie Dangerous Drugs Act merely made 
this legally possible. , 'Jlie Act was tbe \)uteome 
of (he Gorenment of India's efforta to atrengthea 
(he means at their disposal to carry out obliga* 
lions under the Geneva Convention. 

AGRI-HOirnCULTURK IN COONOOR 
'Ihe Coonoor Committee of the newly-lnforsied 
Nilgiri Agrl-Horticullural Society Is as follows : 

R. W. Hbdsod, Esq., C.J.E., F.R.H.s., President, 
Thomas Eugan, Esq., Vice-President, ll. 8. 
Tbompsoo, Esq., Honorary Seeretitrf, sod Major 
K. R. K. Iyengar, i.M.B., Honorary Treasurer. 
Borne G4 members have been enrolled, tbe rate 
of aobscriplion being Ks. 12 per annum for each 
inemberi 

iliere wifi be a number of privileges connected 
with raetnbenhip, anch as obtaining plants, etc.', 
at cost price, and others at 33 ^ per cent, dis-' 
count. Members and.tbeir families will be per- 
mitted to attend tbe aonusl Flower Show free. 

.The Animal Show this year will be nmby'the 
newly-formed So'ciety, and as' the buildings' and 
ground used last year near the Pasteur losiilutc, 
are not available, the Committee have Secured the 
^ Cinfima •• Building and the adjoining 'gronnds 
for this purpose. ' 



MffJical 


INDIAN DEGREES AND THE B. M. C. 

A meeting of the Medical rrofeiaion of Bombaj 
was held on the .hth April, in order to record 
its iadignatioa at the roceot deeision of the 
General Medical Council in refnaiog to recognjae 
the Medical degrees of Indian -Universities. Sir 
Naiarranji Choksy, .C.f.E., M.D., presided. The 
follovrii^ resolnlions were passed. 

I. That this meeting of the Medical Trofea* 
, aion in Bombay emphatically coodemos the 

decision of the Executive Committee of the 
General Medical Council in refusing to recog* 
nise the medical degrees of the Indian Uolver* 
aides based as It is on Anti-Indian bias. 

II. Thit tlifi weetiffg ti(/oa tfia Gof 
eratnent of India the neoeaslty of appointing 
immediately an Il]te^UniTersity Medical Board 
ennelttlng of the BepresentatWes of the Govern* 
meat and of Indian Uoirersides from' their 
Medical FaenUies, for determining and super* 
Tiaing medical education, {[ualificatioQs and 
atandardi in Indian Univeraities. 

III. Hist this meeting is of opinion that an 
All'India hledical Conocil be eatabllsbed by an 
Act of Legislature, and further anggests to the 
Government of India that the draft, bill for the 
establishment of the same be cireniated for 
public opinion before its iutrolnction in the 
Central Legislatnre. 

IV. Tfiat (his meeting requests the I'rovio* 
eial Governments to amend the existing Mcdi* 
cal Acts in such a way as to abolish the 
privileges conferred by, certain sections thereof 
apon perrons holding qnalidcatioas registrahlo 
nnder the British Medical Acts. 

V. That this meeting is of opinion that 
. . admission to all the Atedical Services of the 

country should be restricted to Indian Nationals 
i holding Medical, qualldcations registrable in 
India and nrgeg upon the Government of India 
tliat recruitment to ^he I. M.S. henceforth should 
not be by .nomination, but by a competitive 
examination to be held ip India alone. 


A 3IONKEY GLAND OPERATION 
A monkey gland operation was performed on the 
20th April at Chiitaranjan Hospital, Caicntta, 
on an nnder-developed girl aged 22 who has so 
far thown'so signs of paherfy. 'J he patient bad 
taken varioui kinds of treatment and was exatnin- 
fed by several eminent doctors in Calcutta pre- 
viont to admission to Cliittaranjan Hospital 
where she was kept under observation for a 
month. The monkey whose gland was taken for 
this operation belonged to the variety knonn as 
Maeeaens Khesns. The girl was chloroformed 
and the oyjtries removed after npeoJog the abdo- 
men. Tlie gldnds, removed from the monkey, 
were fmmedialeiy transplanted to the abdomen of 
the patient under locil an.ritlietia. Tim whole 
operation ioclndlog'lhat on (he monkey, we are 
told, lasted about half an hour, 

HOW TO BE SLIM 

“A Phyticlao” writes to “The Daily Iferalil 
on the new way to become slim. IVe should 
always be aware oftlie danger of becoming 
abnormally fat. It generally diminishes our vitality 
and makes ns more liable to disease. , 

Tlie mechanism of ttie body requiieafat, aud So 
we eat butter and fat meat, bat we also manufac* 
(nro it by eating sUrelies' and sugars. - Tims we 
can control the tendency to put on fat • by atriet 
diet. ’Ihe part of the body iy wJi'uli fat nsually 
accumulates most readily is the al> iomioal wall. 

Yon can minimise this accumulation by abdo* 
minal exercises of all kinds; walhing, 'ronning, 
and thlwg ao’} sbiuding with wbat is called the 
abduminai lift, 0. g., “keepJiig the stomach io." » 
Exposiog' the naked skin to the light always 
heljis to diminish fat. Boots and shoes that women 
wear tend to make them fat, the high heels and 
narrow toes preventing a firm and natural step 
being taken. . 

TV'e draw the attention of onr readers (o the 
obaerrations of Miss Joyce Gardotr, appearing 
in onr Sports page on this subject, - ■ . „ „ 
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sm J. c. BOSE’S TRir TOKHROPE 
Sir Jagftdish Chundar Bo*c sailei! for England 
on the 2f'th April. 

InletTiewed bj the correspondent *>f the HlXDU, 
Sir Jsgadisli was reticenf aliotit the chief object of 



his tour. It, lioweier, transpired that he had been 
writSof another book reUtiog to plants and life and 
that he wanted to spend a few days in a teqaest* 
ered piece to finish the book. Asked whether be 
hadbeea iorited by any UnWersity, Sir JagadUh 
Bose replied that be had received a nninber of 
hiTilatinas hut had not decided to accept them. 
He was snie to attend the rnternationai Scientists' 
Conference in Geneva and would return to India 
in September. 

(Jnestioned whether he had made any interest- 
ing new discoveries about plant life. Sir 
■Jagadish observed, that he had made about a 
hundred iuteresling ones. Pressed further to deal 
with at les*t oee or two striking discoveries. 
Sir JagadUh said that all were striking ones, 
and were so closely related that it was not possible 
for him to refer to them at present. 

Tlie converfation then turned to the political 
situation. On learning of the slate of afTalrabere 
Sir J^adlsh Bose said : “ Mete enthusiasm will 
not bring ns Swaraj. What we require 5s persist- 
ence which alone conld get ns self government.” 


SIR OLIVER ANT) THE NEW PLANET 
Referring to the reported discovery of the new 
planet, Sir Oliver I/odgo laid it waa important ai 
helping to complete the origin of tlie Solar system. 
Jeans, the astronomer, had a theory — the only 
accepUble theory at the present time — of the 
birth of the Solar systom. Tlie earth was ft child 
and the moon a grandchild of the sun. All the 
planets were bom at the same time under the 
ioilaence of a viiillng star, and a long streamer 
was drawn off Irom the sun,” reports the SIOBKINO 
POST. 

“ If the ago of the earth were represented by a 
pillar of the height of Cleopatra’s Needle, the 
time wltUh man had been na the earth would be 
represcoted by the tbiekoess of a penny put on 
that column. The lesson of astronomy was that 
humanity had a short past sod a tremendously 
loog future.” 

A NK^Y MAOniNE 

It would seem that vre are promised an all 
purpose craft which will travel over land ou 
pneumatic-tyred wheels, run down a beach and 
launch Itself in the sea, dive under water and turn 
itself into a subrnsrine and there would be nnreef 
teleacopic wings andleave either sea or Isnd for 
the air. Ibis “ hn>h-hush” craft — said to 
be the result of the elforts of several Dsolsh 
inventora — has a taperiog, all-metal'boat-like hull 
upon either aide of which are telescopic metal 
wings. 11ie wings can he drawn in or reefed 
slougaide the body by mechaBlsm Inside the hull. 
The crew, elosing water-tight ' compartments,' can 
submerge their vessel and operate it below water 
like a aubmacioe. On n gaining ihe auriace, the 
craft can either be maurenvred like a ship, by 
means of an under-walir rudder and ‘screw, or 
its mclaliic wiega can be unfurled and item fly. 
Beneath its body this craft carries amphibian gear 
with wheels which can be raised or lowered, eo- 
ahliog it io alight apd travel op the surface of the 
ground, ■ ‘ j ■ ' t 
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* ■ ITIE REVIVAL OP TOE. PRESS ACT 

The Viceroy h»s issued an Ordinance reTivIng 
the Press Act and adding certain pmsislons to it, 
Tlic Ordinance gives power to tho proTiocial 
governments to demand security from newspapers 
doing revolntlonary propaganda. If the paper be 
fonnd guilty under the law, the aecnrify will have 
to be forfeited, and after the security, the press 
also wilt be confiscated. 

Accordingly, securities were demanded from all 
nationalist newspapers in Delhi and Calcutta. In 
Sfadras, all the vernacular dailies were asked to 
furnish the security. Protesting against this 
Ordtoaoce, ail the newspapers in Deibi ami 
Calcutta suspeoded publicaliou pending the 
decisioa of the Journalists' Coctfereoce. 

, The All-India Journalists’ aod I’cess Owners’ 
Conference was convened in Bombay on Ma^ 
IS with Mr. *A. Hangaswamy Iyengar, Editor 
of TilK niNDU, in tbo Chair. 

Mr. K.‘ NataVajao, Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, in Helcomiog the delegates, 
s/iid that the Viceroy’s promnlgatfon of (he Press 
Ordinance had brought them together aod made 
them realise the impoitasca of the lodi.-io Press 
having an organisation which could speak for 
itself, represent its views aod protect its interests', 
whenever they were tlneatened or injured aoA 
hoped, before they parted, that steps might .bo 
taken to initiate such an organisation. • ~ 

„ Mr. A. - Kaiigaswami, in liia long address, 
tiaced the history of the Press Act in lodia 004 
heir the Gererameatifdsohlfged te napeat 
it. Condemohig the O.dinaoce, .Mr. lyeoger said— 7 

; AVhat Is really rergnireil. and It Is a lore need, ia an 
effetllve fighting organisation. Knot of the entire Pieea, 
at least cf the entire lodlan PKts far (he aiatilteBaoee ef 
iU “ jost liberties'* Bn<I It behoves as to regard it as one 
of the first duties ot all of us un this otcaslon to .seek -to 

f 'Dt such an effective oi^acfsatlon Into working order. 

t'e have to, call to our aid every honest and fearless 
ioumsllst who believes that tho maialenance of the 
lihertleS Of the Press is' vital to our existence as a nation, 
and that latest assault upon those Ubettles made l»y 
the Governraent should he repelled by all the torfe ,m4 


streogth at our commaDd. The methods of agitation asd 
effort to aecurc our ends need be circumscribed by no 
(bnmilft- so long as they are honourable and are consist- 
ent with the iclf-respect oi honest jouroallsts and print- 
ers. If there are any among na who bcl/eve that by 
making our representations before Ilia Viceroy and the 
Coverament by means of a deputation or otherwise, 
we shall be able to help (he cause. I for one am 
not prepared (0 rulo out sucli a procedure in so far as 
the iVeas Is concerned. If there is again a general 
, feeling that prv»<Jire .for the repeal of the Ordinance 
can ooly be brought by means of an agitation carried oa 
In Engtand or (n Europe tlirough a deputation on behali 
of the lodian Prgsa. I for one, will, provided it is feasi- 
ble, not be agafnst it It may be that uctll the temper 
and atmosphere (a which the Government are carrying 
chaagea and a new policy is set on foot, the chances lor 
the total repeal of ^e Ordinance are sot bright. But 
wbalcver happen to the major politicnl Issue, the 

Issue of the liberty ei the I’ress has got to bo fought out 
primarily by tho Press and from its stand-point and cos- 
ceptioo of pohlie interest and pnhitc duty ; and I hare no 
rloobt (hata penisient, vigilant and active orgaDliaiiaa 
' on behalf of tile Press should cany nn the plan of cam. 
paigo that we mar decide upon here continuously and 
onoinebingly niitil tlila Act is repealed, If we do this, 
I have Dodoiibl that not only will ihe repeal of ihe 
Onllaance at an early date become a ceiUtnly but alsn 
the condillooe of the existence of the Indian I*reis even 
under this Ordinance can he made less intolcrahte than 
tliey ere now. 

After prolonged discussion In the Sahjeets 
' Coinmiffee, iastiDg over five hoort, the Conference 
re-ettembled the oext day when it adopted un- 
aoimonsly a nnmher of rcsolntioss put from the 
,Cbaii except one, apprcciatiog the action of acme' 
newsp-vpera and Press in Delhi, Lahore, Calcutta 
and other places, in snspendiog publications in 
liroUst against the nibitrnry and improper use of 
the Ordinance and urging that it should be open 
to newspapers and Presses, who are hereafter 
called «poB to faroiah aceuniy and are memberg 
of ihe Confertnee not to furnish further security 
if iheir first secuiily is forfeited. - ‘v ■ 

• Another resolution empliatlcally condemned 
tho 'PreeB Ordinaiico as a measure wfifch is 
•auhveisivei of the llbertie* of-llie I^ess and the 
right* of fivedum' of opinion -and tbonght of all 
eitrscDa, and demanded its immediate withdrawal. - 
> A* a mark of. protest against the IVeas 
Ordinance, tho Coolcrencc dtcided that there 
should bo- ’coropJeta ftopfage of all work to the 
office* of every newspaper, peiiodical, piiuting 
prea* and 'other allied trades, on the 20 th and 
9Is( of<bi9 rnonth.t^ ' • . • 7 ., 
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PROF. D. K. K.\TiVK 

• Prof. D. K. Karve of tlie Imlian Women’s Uni* 
\mity, Poona, lias returaei^ to Udia aitcr an 
absence of a year aWaJ (Inrins «bich be to«ml 
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Poglanil and the Continent, the XJoiCed States of 
America, Chios, .Tapso, Java and Malays. Tbe 
purpose of bis tont vras tn tUU the tarioru Unb 
Tersity centres and edncalional institutions of tbe 
world, to take part in International Edncstionsl 
Cnnterences and to collect funds for the WoraeB’s 
University. lo a statement he has issued on bis 
return home, Prof. Karve says that tbe “ total 
collections b&ve come to Hs. 27,200 approximate' 
ly, taking into account all the donations which 
-were directly obtained through- this visi^ and die 
expenses are abont Es. 12,70Q.” 


the university and ADRlNiSTRATION 

•'Tb« Uoirersity cannot certify that any 
student la competent to enter *n admioiatratiTe 
*errtc*i’* aa'd Professor H. J. Laskl at the recent 
Cooferesce of the Tostituta of Public Administration. 

“ The Vniverstty can oiler to those ioUTesteJ 
lo the work of the public services an organised 
body of subjects most of wbieli already lie at the 
heart of its own cnrricnlum, e.g.i political economy, 
social philosophy, constitntlonal law and history. 

“ 1 mast add to these fho study of tbe 
administrator's function’ as a discipline involving 
ptiueipleS' Tlie Uttlverslty mast seek to_ analyse, 
e^., entraoco to mid promotion in tbe pnWic 
s<^wu^a,thA rebitioD of the Minister to his oflieials, 
the proper place in a department of the professional 
expert as problems not less capable of philosophic 
dUcassion than judicial appointment, second 
chambers, tbe power of tbe Cabinet. 

WHAT A UNlVEKSrry SlIOUUD BE 
A university slionld be tbe borne of the nn* 
trammelled and tbe noafraid— ehere eager ami 
sceptical spirits gsze at the phenomenon of man- 
Iciod Bod at the fsr'fluog ‘world with fraok 
iDgeniions interest, writes Mr. Rnymond B. 
Fotdick in the pages of the VlROtS'IA QUARTF.RLY 
Rr.viEvv. A university should be A place where 
nothing is taken for granted where everything rousi 
prove itself, where any kind of question may be 
asked, where freedom is unabridged to observe, 
to think, to write, and speak. , . . Over the doors 
of our universities might well be written these 
woc<U:“!lMe » a home where bravo spirits 
may search and iinderitaad.'’ Too often tliere 
are no such words. Instead, there is a note scrib- 
bled on the gate*post in the langusge of Luigi 
Lncatelli: “Farewell, good Sira: I am leaving 
for the future, I iball wait for humanity at the 
cross roads, three hundred years hence.” 

HALDANE MEMORIAL 
As & memorial Vo Lord Haldane, a Trust Fund 
of £fro,000 is being set up for the purpose qf 
extending Adult Edneation, * ' 
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. MAUATJIA .GAKDUl'S AKREST 
In tiew of the iocorrect Tenloos o( tlio wurant 
intned for tlio arrest o{ ^Ir. Gandhi ithtcli haie 
appeared in the Press, the text of the actual warrant 
is Iierebjr publUUed for general Informattoa 
“ Whereas the Gorernor ia-Council, for good 
and sufficient reasons, has, under the powers 
Tested in Iilm by ifegatation XXV’ of 1B27, 
rcsulred (hat Mr. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
ahail be placed under restraint in the IVrarada 
Ceutral I’riaon during the pleasure of porerome&t 
you are hereby directed to secure the said 3lr. 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi an<l airaoge to 
forward him as soon as possible to'the Supetio* 
tendent of the Yeravada Central rrisoo.” 

TEXT OF UEQULATIOS 2Ci OF 1827 
*' Whenerer tlie QoTernor*ia*Coun'cU may deem 
secessaiy to place an iodiriduat under rrstraiot, 
witiiODt any iinmediato rlew to ulterior proceed* 
ings of a jndlelal nature, it shall be lawful for the 
Oorernoida-Cooncil, provided alnajs that, with 
reference to the individual, the tneisure shall not 
be in breach of British Law, to cause such fndivi* 
dual to be apprehended in sneh manoer as the 
GoTemar*in-CoaociI may deem fit and when 
apprehended, to be delivered over to any officer 
in whose custody it maybe deemed expedient that 
he shall be placed, with a warrant of commitment 
to such officer’s address.” 

BOMBAY PBESJDEsOy ASSOCUTIOs’S PROTEST 
The. Bombay .Presidency Associatton, of which 
Sir Dinshaw Petit is President, passed a resolution 
on May 8 atrongly protesting against the arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi without a fair and open trial, and 
deploring the use made by the Govemmeot of a 
century-old and obsolete Kegulation for the put* 
pose. The Council further opined that the exist* 
ence of sQcb a Begulatioo on the Statute Book 
was a disgrace to any civilised GoTemment, and 
requested the Government to take early steps te 
repeal the said Begulatlon. ' . 


THE PESHAVVAR DISTURBANCES 

jpuadit Motilal Nehru, acting President of the 
AU-Iodia Coogress CouimiUee, seat the following 
wire to U. E. (he Viceroy and tho Chief 
Commissioner, North-West frontier Province, 
Peshawar, on May 6. “As acting President of the 
All-India Congress Committee, I have appointed a 
Committee, with Mr, V. J. Patel as Chairman, and 
Maulana Abdnl Kalam Azad, Maulana Abdul Kadlr 
Kaanii, Dr. Saifnddin Kitehlew (sinco arrested), 
Sartlar Sardul Singh Caveesbar, Dr. Satyapal 
{sinee arrested), Lala Dnnichand of Lahore and 
l>r. riyed Sfahmiid, as menibefs, to incjuirc into 
the recent happenings at Peshai' ar. 'This committee 
will arrive in Peshawar on Tiinrsday, May Ih, and 
will begin an iD(]ulry on the same or next day. 

I re<]aest that the Committee he allowed to 
proceed on tbeir Journey and do their work 
without interference or obstruction. I invite local 
officials to appear and lay their ease before the 
Committee. I am aware that an official inquiry 
into the seme events has been ordered, but, in the 
circamstaoeei, such tn inquiry will not inspire 
conddeoce sod a non official inquiry is highly 
’expedient”. 

. j Pundit MoUial Neliru has received a teiegram 
on Jfay 10 from the Chief Commiss/ooer, (he 
North-West frontier Province, regretting that it is 
impossible to allow tlie Peshawar Inquiiy Com- 
mittee to enter tlie frontier Province and that 
steps will be taken to ensure that they are not 
admitted or allowed to remain in it. 

PANGADUINE 

FOUR TIMES AS GOOD AS ' 
COD LIVER OIL.-' 

An Ideal Tonic for' all Weathers 
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Personal 


TklK.'rOLA-K ON GANDHIJl 


I« Il.<> norm*! ftnd natural metliod of 




WrifiQg totl.6 MA^JUHLSrLU GUARDIAN, Ur. 
U. S. L. 6^3® • 

May I be permitted, aa one of Mr. Gandbi’a 
former closest associates in South Africa ia tlio 
^ practice of passive resistance, with tb« privilege 
of enjoying bis roost iutiinale eoniidence and trust, 



to suggest (tbetcepticUm of some observers sot- 
aitbstaadiflg) tliat ivbea be declares that be bat, 
'alflo time, eilbetby Viord m by actios, isles- 
tioBslly departed from the prioclplc of bob- 
violence-, be ought to be taken strictly at Lit 
•HordV 

filr. Gandhi has stuays elevated the doctrme of 
non-violence to the level of a spiritual principle, 

' and bo Las contlsU'Dily asserted that be regards 
' its use, both in public and is private life, as an 
inrincible moral sespon. lie paiticnlariy coo- 
tratts bis son-violesce niiU the '‘violence” that 
be automstically associates with the Govemraent 
that be is opposing. 1 can, for example, recall 
that, when anliclpating'a resumption of the march 
ni the South African passive resisters due to begin 
on January 1, 1014, be warned bis colleagues 
that ibey must be prepared for violence, blood- 
shed, and even death at the hands of tbe Govem- 
mbnt forces. He conceited then as now, tbete 


went in crushing a movement with which, being 
spiritual in its nature, Government could • not 
otherwise nnderstaod how fo deal. Only, be bat 
argued, after the fruitless use of force, docs 
Oovemment uliimalely succumb to tbe spectacle 
of self imposed suITerlng and sacrifice, and there- 
by is jiersuaded (o righteousness. Ills recent 
-invitation to women to join actively in bis cam- 
paign is no new thing. Kegardlng sufiering and 
sacrifice as the characteristics of their sex, he has 
always welcomed and indeed urged tbe collabora- 
tion of bis countrywomen in his great acts of 
sacrifice, as he regards them, knowing full Veil 
India's chivalrous response to such an appeal. 

I am not concerned to defend Mr. Gandhi's 
actual choice of language. Ho liai always placed 
bis own )oter|)retatioa upon the Isnguage that he 
has used, and he would say that bis words should 
be interpreted in the sense of his widoly proplaitn- 
ed and constantly rcllersted religious convictions. 
That others may place an entirely different cou- 
,8tructioa upon his language is obvious sud natural, 
hut I submit that he is entitled to be Relieved 
when be declares ibathe has never deliberately 
and of set purpose departed from Uie spirit of Iiis 
profoundest convictions. It would not be the 
fivat time la history that, labouring under heavy 
physical over-strain and the stress of overpoacriog 
emotion, a leader has uttered words none too 
carefully chosen, the meaning and purpose of 
which have been misunderstood by followers and 
opponents alike. 

■ It has, however, always to he remembered, in 
consideriog Mr.- Gandhi’s psychology, that he is 
of the stuff of which martyrs are made,' and that 
this would not be the first occasion in his Ion" 
career nf non-violent non co-operation tli.it he has 
contemplated and seemed indeed, to invite, for 
'bimself and his fellow-workers wounds and even 
death at the bands of their "violently-minded” 
opponents in bis active efforts to remove what-fae 
conscientiously regards as a grave and unendura- 
ble wrong. ■ - 



Political 

- •• II. M. THE KING JlR. SASIKI OX GAXDIIIJI 


The aCTrspapers in the Uarieil Kiogdojn, io Ibeir 
'leadiog articles on the 20lh a’nnivcrsary of llie 



‘ Accessioo of King George the Fifth, lempltasUe 
'that Ufa Sfajcitp has eeeo mote 'chiogcs in tbh 
■ political, social and scientific world than aoj of hw 
predecessors, the gretitest eeeol being the Ute 
tVar. ^Vhiie other ihrones have tottered and falJeo, 
‘ the British throne stands firmer than ever before 
’’in the confidence of democracy. 

. ; ■. DR. TAGORE OX I^DIA 
Dr. Rabindranath Tsgnre, who lias hitherto 
.-refused to discuss ereati ia India, breaks bis 
ailenee in a long interview which he gave to TUB 
JWSCIIESTKR GUARIUAN', on May 1C, in which 
Jw» jidxtvjJiv - a mei'tjfjp hetirees Jbs Jwsf 
■mlnds of the East and West in order' to reach a 
frank and honourable, understanding, for, io their 
heart of hearts, the I.'astern peoples still nekaow- 
ledge the greatness of Enropean eiTiiisalioo, Imt 
the present complications cannot he dissipated by 
repression and a riolent display of physical ptwer, 
but by real greatness of heart which will attract 
a genuine spirit of cO'Operstlon on onr side. 


“ Release Gandhi ; proclaim a gpoera) amnesfy, 
give a guarantee that India will be given 
Dominion Status at the earliest opportunity 
Ifbete are the three suggesfiocs which the Kt. 
Hop. Srinirasa Sastri made to the course of a 
lecture on “ How to save India ", delivered to the 
members of the House of Commons in London on 
May 15. The meeting was attende<] by members 
belonging to all the three Parties and was held in 
the largest Committee Room of the House of 
Commons. 

, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri gave a brief outlioe of the 
Indian political situation and described the recent 
devefopmenls. He referred lo the growth of the 
civil disobedience movement and pointed out tbst 
though there w as a good deal of popular support 
behind Mr. Gandbiy programme,. oevertbeleM 
tbero was a large section of Indian opinion that 
did not see eye to ^yewiih Sir. Gandbi, but itill 
nobody could q'l^i^etiioo Mr. Gsndhrs sincerity, and 
be deciared that Mr. Gandhi was nndonbtedly 
tbo one leader wbo could truthfully be said to 
represent India's determined attitude to win Swa- 
raj. Mr. Sastri then proceeded to point oat the 
way out of the present deadlock. 

. lie beileved that if only the British Govern- 
.ment wonld mske a frank declaration that iC was 
intended to give India Dominion Status at the 
earliest iDoment, Air. Gandhi would accept the 
declaration and throw in his weight aod iodusoee 
■on the aide ofsettlemeot. He would then caert 
himaelf and would be even able to rally even |fae 
exthsmute, wfio were now ciamooniig^rfii' dni' 
andcoraplcte iodependenco. 

iNoryoL 

- FOR ECZE.MA AXD SKf.V DISEASES^- 
SAFE TO USE, QUICK TO HEAL. 



Spott ■ 


KINU'S CUP KACE IN AVIATION 
This year’s Air Race for the King’s Cup is to 
be confined to light planes. The course wiH Le 
one of 700 miles round Britain and the contest 
will be held in one day instead of being spread 
orer for two days as in the past. The dale 
irrsoged Is July 5tb and the start and Boiak of 
the race will he at the Hanworth AerQ»droiae« 

There is every prospect of a record entry and 
a number of women pilots hare intimated their 
intention of piloting their own machines. As many 
as six planes will probably face the starter- Some 
champion airmen will be taking part ; Lieutenant 
A.T. Worsely, who flew in a 8 u 2 mrniarine S 6 to 
Tictory in the last year’s Schneider Trophy Race 
attaining a speed of over 930 miles an hoar, nod 
FUght Lieutenant Stainforth, who piloted a high 
speed Closter Napier at an equally high speed 
an flying together in the King’s Cup Race. Rot 
as only light planes can be used, they will have 
to be content at the time with a speed of about 85 
or 90 miles an hoar. Using one of the Royal Air 
Force racing msehioes, they could get round in 
ahout'tuo bouri 

FLIGHT BErrWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA 
Ur. U. I^ogioeer reached Karachi os (lie ltd 
hlay and has won H. H. the Aga Khan's prise of 
£600 for the first solo flight by an lodiao between 
India and England. Same other conditions also 
existed for winning the prise, including that the 
flight mnit be completed within four weeks. The 
Utter condition was not iulfilled by Mr. Uaomo- 
bso Singh wlso took four weeks and foor days ia 
all, he haring been detained at Lyons in France 
for three weeks. 

Mr. Manmohan Singh has, howerer, aclueved 
the distinction of being the first Indian to accora* 
jtlisli a solo flight between Eo^sod and India. 

■ - Jlr. hlanmohsn Singh was presented with a 
.! welcome address in a big silver bowl, jointly by 
the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association and 
the Buyers’ and Shippers' Chamber. 


IMPROVING INDIA'S ATHLETICS 
Dr. Olto Peltzer, the wcU-known German 
athletB and holder of many world-records, gave a 
most interesting and Tsluable demonstration on 
April 25 before a number of Calcutta athletes, in- 
cluding B, D. Chatterjee, L. Osbourne and 
atbletes from St. Xavier’s and Armentao Colleges. 

'rhe demonstration was a revelation to local 
athletes who saw what their faults were. His 
effortless running (gliding is perhaps the correct 
word to express the easy graceful rhythmic move- 
meat) was an object lesson to all those present. 
He freely gave advice and answered questions. 

Dr. Peltxer said that, witb a little more system- 
atic tiaioing on right lines, there was no reason 
why India should not do better at the nest Olym- 
pic games. Ue stressed the importance of train- 
ing the aUbletes from the right age. 

BILLIARDS 

“ Billiards is a game having tremendous social, 
as well as beallh-gWing potentialities," said Miss 
Joyce Gardner, the London girl billiards cham- 
pion, who played with Miss IVafls, ofCardifi’.ln the 
semi-lipal ol the first British Women’s Billiards 
Tooraameot. 

'• For silmming", she told a DAILY HekaU) 
reporter on the 2nd April, “ it is unequalled. 1 can 
vouch forit, for in a six weeks’ tour, playing four 
hours a day, not counting practice periods, I have 
lost a: 8 tone to weight.” Miss Gardner has a break 
of 230 to her credit, and 28 breaks of over 100 in 
her three years at the tables. 

COGNET’S HEMONEUROL. 

(HiESIOGLOBra WITH KOLA NUT AND 
GLYCEROPHOSPHATE OF LIME) 

FOR ■ ■ - 

Exhaustion through overwork or 
illness. 
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THE DELAY OP THE SBION REPORT 

Mr. J.L.GaT?io,a»79 the London correspond^at 
of The Englishman of the ftth May, derotea two 
and a half columns in the Obseryeb to an exposi- 
Uon of the Indian sltnation in which he saya that 
many authorities with (he longest experience of 
control are convinced that, thongh the huge 
problem of India can he steered , to a happy ime, 
things will go worse before they go better. Be 
proceeds to denounce attacks on the Simon 
Commission for delaying its report and declares 
that there is sot a restige of jastification for this. 

Tbe delay has done nothing whaterer to canse 
or increase the present agitation. On the 
contrary, it was nnaroidahle- Tlie delay, he saya, 
has had its public uses and may give the report 
a better chance of bringing about 'at the right 
time a ssoe change of mind and procedure 
in India. 

Mr. Oarrio coQclades India, which wonld 
surely be lost in the nett year or two by mere 
weakness, cannot be held by mere repreisioo, bnt 
must be guided wfth tinfaheriog oerre and no* 
BWerrlag sympathy. 

“ It it time for the Dritlsh people to uodersfaoil 
that they are going to hare a full ciiance to show 
what they are made of 'tO'day. Rot for a single 
moment do we doubt them.” 

In the TIouse of Commons, Jfr. Wedgwood 
Renn announced on (he 12(h of (his mooth, (hat 
tile first Toinme of the Simon Commission’s Report 
(Bistoricai Surrey), would be published on Jone 
10 and tlje second volume (The Commission’s 
recommendations) would be published on Jnne 2 f . 
.lASirAT-UL-tlLEJfA'S DECISIOR 

After three days’ strennons discussion on the 
question whether 3Iiislims should participate in 
the straggle for Independence initiated by the 
Indian National Congress, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema* 
Bind resolred on the 7th of this month that 
there fa no reason why Maslims should keep aloof- 


JIB. .lATAKAR OR COM5IUNALIS3J 
In a letter dated May 8 to Sir Paraslmram 
Fatro, President, All-Parlies’ Conference, Mr. 
M. R. Jayakar, after expressing his inabillly to 
attend the meeting on May 15th, says : 

“Yonr conference meets at Bombay at a criticaf 
lime. CoBseqnendy, one mala duty before the 
conference will be to take note of tbe present 
situation and possibly suggest a remedy. 

“As regards the settlement of the communal 
qnestioB, you know my views which have been 
condrsned by recent events siuco I spoke at your 
cooference io Delhi and it is idle to seek a solu- 
tion for (be communal question in this present- 
day atmosphere. First make the Round Table 
Conference a complete and hopeful reality and 
and then yonr conference a ill be In abetter 
position to arrirs at a solution of the communal 
qnestioD, and your conference is obviously iDctl- 
lary to the Round Table Conference ” 

Fat on the 13ih of this month, the Viceroy 
aononneed that the meeting of the Roiinil Tallin 
CoBfkrence wonM fake place oir or shoi/t the 
Sfnh of October, 

EAKTfKJUAKE IN lllIUMA 
Pegn town has practically been wiped out by 
the three terrible earthquake sh .cks tliat occurred 
there on the 7tii of this month. Details of llie 
devastation show that buiTdlngs eoilapsed like 
card-houses, burying (he inm.ttes and jiersons in 
the streets, and furious fires bVoke out vs a result 
ofelectnc wires fusing. 

COG NET’S CApTuLES 

(CONtairs ErcALYrroii, riiRE, heecii- 

■\YOOD CREOSOTE AND IODOFORM) 
roR 

Coughs & CoHs 
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Diary of'jKc Month 


Apri) 18. Mr. Gaodln nominates Paisdit MbtiUl 

' Nehm as President of the A.T.C.C. 

April 10. The Bengal Ordinance has been le- 
vjTed. 

April 20. Messrs. K. Nageswara liao and G. 
Rnogiah Naidu are sentenced to G montha* R. I. 

April 21. Sir U. E. llolland has bciu re appoint- 
ed to the India Cowneii. 

April 22. Mr. K. M, Mnnslii has been sentenced 
to G inonthi’ S. I. and R*. 200 fine. 

April 23. The Three-Poner treaty on Naval 
disarmaaciit Is signed. 

April 24. Tlie Military open fire on the mob in 
Peshawar reauhing in 22 death*. 

April 25. Mr. V. .1. Piitcl resigns the Presulcnt- 
ship of the Asiembty. 

April 2C. Hr. Mahadev IVsai is sentenced to 
, C months’ S. I. for breaking Sait Law. 



THK PRQrCEJOK WALES 


April 27. Il.ll.n. The IVinee’cf IVaJes returns to 
•'London alter his long iiifayi in Africa. 

April 28. Viceroy promulgates an Ordioanco 
- reviving the Indian Press Act of 1910. 

April 29. Mr. Ralelkar, Principal ofthe dnjerat 
Vidyapeta, is arrested and sentenced. 

April 30. Tiie Calcutta Corporation elects Mr. 

J. M. Seif^apta who is in jail as mayor. 
3r«y[l. '3If. .'Dcra Das Gaadli! has been aea- 
tebced to 1 year's R.l. 

May 2s .Viceroy promulgates Ordinance for the 
trial of .Lahore conspiracy prisoners-. 

May .3. The nationalist newspapers of Calcutta 
. stop puhKcafion. ^ • 

31ay 4. &Ir. Oandhl is arrested under Regnla* 
-tioQ 25 of 1827 and is interned atYorrawada. 


May 6. ILE. tlie Viceroy opens the Opium Con- 
ference in Simla. , , . 

ifay 6. Angb-Egyptian negotiations begin. ‘ 

May 7. Bombay gives an enthusiastic reception 
to Mr. Patel, ex-President' of tlie Assembly. ■ 
May 8- Abbai Tyabji leads Volunteers. ‘ 

3f^ 9. T1(fl d^gI<^Egypt^afl relations break 

May 10. Jlr. .Tohn Slasefield is appointed Poet 
Lanreatc. • , 

May 11. II. II, Tlio Begmn of Bhopal is dead. - 
May 12. Abbas Tyabjec aud Iifl volunteers are 
arregted, ,, 

May 13. Viceroy announces the date of the 
Round Table Conference. ‘ . ’ . 

May 14. Mrs. Kukrosni Lakshmlpatlit is sea- 
tenced to 1 year's R.l. . _ , - . 

May lf>. All-Todia Jonrualists' Conference meets 
io Borabay. 
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PROTECTION FOR THE INDIHN COTTON INDUSTRY 

Bv The Ho.v. Sm TEHANCIR COYAJEE, 

Proffsmr, I^idttiey eoIU^, Caleidta. 


H£ scope of application of the economic 
argnmeot for protection has been 
eolai^ed considerably since the days when 
llill eannclated the case for protection to 
infant fodnstries. In a book on the Indian 
Fiscal Problem ” which I wrote some years 
a^o I pointed out that this Is due to the 
necessity of nteetiof the menace from the 
-constantly growing aggressi?e capadties of 
well-established industries. Such capacities 
are the resoU'of potentialities inherent in 
mass production and skilfnlly contrived 
export ' policies. It is due to the develop- 
ment of sudi dynamic elements of strength 
that economists consider an extension of 
protection for a suitable period allowable even 
'in the case of old mdustries which are 
temporarily atrophied or depressed wether 
owing to overwhelming or Unfair foreign 
competition or to exceptional domestic clr- 
'cnmstances. From this point of view there 
is abundant justification for the scheme of 
■protertion put forward by Sir George Schnster 
for the textile indnstry of India. 

In fact in the case of cmr textile indnsby 
the depression is doe to an ' accnmnlation 
of difficulties which are partly of domestic 
and partly of foreign origin. ' At home the 
industry was shaken to its foundations 


die labour troubles. There is also good 
reason to point to a certain amount of over- 
prodnction of the sort of cloth in demand. 
Tbas during die decade preceding the year 

1927— 28 the local production increased by 
over 700 million yards and the imports by 
400 million yards. Thus the country has 
been asked to absorb 40 per cent more of 
cloth and that in a period of depression 
too. While on this topic It might be noted 
that between the years 1923 — 24 and 

1928 — 29 the up-country mills increased 
their production by no less than 1356 mil* 
yards i. e. by 60 per cent. 

As regards foreign competition it might be 
first emphasised that the imports from Lan- 
cashire have been stagnating for the last 
decade. Ihe real menace has come mainly 
from Japan and as long ago as 1925 — 26 
the Bombay mill-owners have been demand- 
ing protection against it The word menace 
is not used here in any deprecatory 
sense however. For though to some e.v- 
teat the competion from Japan is unfair and 
dne to inferior labour conditions this is only 
a temporary phase which is passing *way 
while there are many other factors of a per- 
manent character which make— and will 
always make— Japan the most formidably 
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coropetUor of India, In liU recent report on 
ihe cotton industry of Japan an expert ViVe 
Mr. Amo S. Pearse ahovs that it owes ti* 
success to factors like the group instinct, her 
efficient 8j*stem of buying cotton and her 
magnificent industrial organisation The labour 
in Japanese mills is docile, eduralerl and can 
bear comparison with the operatives of any 
other country’. It is such factors that account 
for her great powers of export in recent years. 

l«o. I»>S. 1917. 

(la tlioimna* o( 

RritUlilmtIa - (Sn.iltt 3^7,Ma MVt* 

IMuhF.MtlnJIpi t9S,6r,5 172.7(rt its,r.‘.>r. 

China ••• CTS.tai fi.VS.CTIV 

Others - J.V),4fll nt.SIO trt9,t7« 

ToUtl ••• 1.7^9,691 l,4tS.tit1 »Tfi,‘ia2 

It is obvious from the figures that this 
alhround growth of exports is due to the 
general factor of superior efficiency and not 
to a particular cause like the ti. 6(i. ratio. 

Having analysed the causes ol depression 
in our textile industry it needs only to 
emphasise the fact that the new ratio Is In 
no way responsible for the troubles of the 
industry. Those who hold the view that 
the ls.6it. ratio has harmed the industry 
might be invited to explain why for four 
years after the inauguration of the new ratio 
the production and exports of price goods in 
India went on making new records. If Uie 
ratio was hindering our exports and helping 
foreign imports how js the fall of imports 
from the United Kingdom since the year 
1924-25 to be accounted for ? The figures 
of our textile imports in the Hardy Report are 
conclusive upon the point. That Report also 
emphasises the great increase in local output 
e textiles as soon as exchange settled in the 
'“'«'ilj<mihoodcfl,.6rf.' Infatt b.lwereihf 


years 1923-24 and 1928-29'thc output of up 
country mills Increased by no less tlian 60 
percent. Again the increase In the Imports 
from Japan Js a much later phenomenon than 
the change in the ratio, N’or should it be 
forgotten that the Increase of Japanese exports 
Is not confined to India but Is also wltnessnl 
by Uuteh Mast Indies and Oiina. In the fare 
of these nndisputp<I farts it is difficult to see 
any connertlon between llie new ratio and the 
troubles of our textile Industry'. 

So far we have examined tlic case for pro- 
tection to the textile industry, and from the 
economist's point ofview it is clear and con- 
vincing. For even those who emphasise the 
** sins'* of our raill-owneni cannot but admit 
that the industry is labouring under an un- 
usual complex of difficulties both domestic 
and foreign— at home, the back of the industry 
was broken by that last straw— the labour 
troubles, while from abroad there has been 
a steady growth of over-whelming competi- 
tion. That portion of the competition which 
is due to unfair competition has received 
due emphasis. Rut the danger is far greater 
from the steady and great development of 
(he textile power of Japan. Thus there are 
cumulative grounds for extending protection 
to the textile industry— not only the temporary 
atrophy due to labour troubles but an 
overwhelming attack from abroad 

Coming now to the scheme of protection 
projected by Sir George Schuster we find that 
a great controversy has been raging on the 
subject The important issues . in that con- 
troversy are reducible to three and we shall 
discuss them seriatim. 

The first Issue is whether In accepting the 
proposed scheme we are adopting Imperial 
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Preference as a policy. Here we must be 
careful to avoid any confusion between the 
acceptance of Imperial Preference and the 
adoption of a policy of differential duties. 
While the - main object and motive of the 
former policy is a regard for the interests of 
the United Kingdom, the employment of 
differential duties by any country has for its 
object its own advantage. From the first the 
case of our mllhowners has been tliat the 
domestic industry requires special protection 
against Japan. It would be the very negation 
of judicious or discriminating protection to 
levy the same duties upon the products of 
countries which enjoy unfair as well as over* 
whelming advantages and upon those of 
countries from which there is not even a 
remote possibility of economic menace. And 
yet it is proposed by some critics to grant 
over>protection to the domestic industry 
and to tax the local censumer unnecessarily 
only to gratify the political sentiment against 
anything which resembles or savours of Impe* 
rial Preference. 

In the second place, it is easy to exaggerate 
the benefit that might accrue to Lancashire 
from the system of diiTerential duties. Look* 
ing to the fact that we have been beating Lanca- 
shire for'years and gained ground with import 
duties of 11 percent, and less, we can besure 
that it is not h’fcely to tom tables on as with 
duties raised much higher. We know that with 
an 11 per cent, duty imports of Lancashire 
cloth have been stagnating, we also know that 
in the five years between 1923-24 and 19^-29 
our up-couhtiy mills increased their ‘produc* 
‘tion by no les than 60 per cent.; and we can 
safely infer from all this that by -far the — 
'greater part oflhe gap left by tlie reduction 


of Japanese imports will be filled by the- 
increased production of India. 

But it hks been further contended that the 
scheme of differential duties amounts to the 
taxation of Indian masses in the interests of 
Lancashire.' Those who argue on this line 
might be reminded that the larger the duty 
we place on English imports the smaller will 
their volume be ; for it must be remembered 
that even with an 11 per cent, duty the 
te.xtile imports have been stagnating. But 
further we must remember that a part of 
the heavier duty might be ultimately paid not 
so much by English e.vporters as by Indian 
consumers of English imports. We might 
well remember that tlie real incidence of im- 
port duties is a highly complicated problem. 

Having considered the nature and character 
of the proposed scheme of protection we might 
proceed to a subject of fat greater importance 
—the proper utilization of that protection. 
For we must not make the mistake of under* 
rating the menace to which our textile industiy 
is exposed from the constantly increasing and 
progressive manufacturing power of Japan. 
The advantage of Japan is not all due to unfair 
competition though some of us in India would 
fain believe so — and even a 20 per cent, duty 
might fail to achieve equality between highly 
progressive and very conservative produces'of 
texlrJ^. It is fortunate that there w s fair}}' 
general consensus as regards the main lines 
upon Wvhich the task of rehabilitation of the 
textile industry is to be carried out. '.-It is 
generally recognised that' among the Instiu* 
mentaiities to be utilised for achieving -such 
progress' the'chief place has to be given to 
rationalisation of the industry’ and the 'im- 
provement' of the^' system' of manapment 
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both upon its financial and technical side. 

The problems oi technical education also do 
not occupy an unimportant place in our pro- 
gramme. At the same time every effort has 
to be made to secure the co-operation, effi- 
ciency and contentment of our labour force. 

On all these matters there is much to be 
learned from experience, particularly from 
oar present great rival Japan. Fas est ab 
hastes docere. 

Coming to the proposals for rationali<alion 
attention might be directed in the first place 
to the lines on which it is being carried on 
abroad. Lancashire is proving an apt pupil 
of rationalisation as a result of its efforts 
towards the reduction of costs of production. 
There we have the Lancashire Cotton Corpora* 
tion which has been absorbing spinning 
mills and weaving sheds and which now 
supervises about SO companies. There is 
also the corporation called the Combined 
Egyptian Mills, Ltd , which has also been 
making considerable progress. It is further 
to be emphasised that Lancashire can show 
both aspects of amalgamation — the vertical 
and the horizontal. 

, In India projects are at present be- 
ing worked out for the introduction of 
rationalisation. At first sight it would 
appear as if the large groups of our mills 
which are under common management could 
afiorfi'ibe- lAai^ing poitAsani sufficient 
bases for rationalisation. Dut in the opinion 
of meperts a broader basis is required for 
successful rationalization and that the groups 
do, not by themselves afford an adequately 
wide .basis. .The cardinal matter to be seen 
to is the slate of demand in each parti- 
- Cttlar line of textile manufacture and in 


correspondence to this there will be a 
specialisalton of mills in the respective line. 
Of course the task of rationalisation is 
particularly difficult in the case of the 
Indian textile industiy. I'or apart from the 
inertia of individual millowners, there is 
the problem of financing the movement, 
further, the Indian mill industry is spread - 
over a vast area and in that area the dis- 
Lribution of comparative advantage is very , 
uneren. Finally the attitude of labour 
towards the forces of rationalisation might 
be more favourable than it has been in the past 
Dut rationalisation W only a part of the pro- 
cess of organisation which is necessary for the 
rehabilitation of the industry. Besides raliona* 
lisation there are the problems of improving 
the managing organisation of individual mills 
—in particular that of the reform or repUce- 
mcm of the Managing Agency ^’stem. Even 
those wlio are friendly to the system are cons- 
cious of the defects Inherent in it and the 
Textile T ariff Board has made numerous sug: 
gestions for remedying the defects in . the 
system especially for securing technical equip- 
ment in such firms. It is to be hoped that these 
friendly suggestions will be acted upon with- 
out loss of time. The problem of substituting 
a better system in its entirety is a long period 
problem requiring much development of finan- 
cial resource. But ultimately our organisation 
wW \yt hues veYAcb bas been so 

ful and general in more advanced countries 
and each mill or group of mills will be run by 
a board of live directors among which there 
•will be a managing director who will deserve 
such responsibility by his equipment both on 
the technical and financial side. But it can 
, also be foreseen that a price will have to be 
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paid for sucli an overhauling of ihe system 
and a certain amount of voluntary' liqaida> 
tlon will be found neccs<?ary to get rid of 
bid trammels as well as far amalgamation. 

Next in importance to the problems of 
rationalisation and of ,lhe introduction of 
co-operative buying and selling is that of 
industrial education and research. Had the 
Tata Research Institute been located, as some 
■Jar-sighted people had proposed, in the vicinity 
of Bombay it would have formed an invalu- 
able part of the equipment of the local indus- 
try. What would Bombay give now to possess 
conveniently near it such a priceless instru- 
ment of progress ? Dut besides such an insti- 
tution we must make provision pot only for 
the education of future managers and experts 
but that of the rank and file of employees. 
It has been well pointed out recently with the 
proper type of education we can Induce the 
comparatively educated people of the middle 
class to enter the mills and to work up from 
the rank of labour. While this would oo the 
one hand improve considerably the quality, 
intelligence and enterprise oflabourthe move- 
ment would on the other hand solve man 
important mea.sure the problem of middle 
class unemployment. In that case we should 
have a quality and mental attitude ot labour 
comparable to the American type — labour not 
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hostile to capital for each unit of labour 
would look forward to becoming a capital. 

The peculiar problem of labour in the 
Indian textile industry is at least as baffling as 
those of organisation and education. Rarely 
is there anywhere such an accumulation of 
complexities and difficulties. On the one 
hand our (e.xtile labour is in the grip of a 
t>*raonicaI and corrupt class of jobbers, 
while oil the other hand it is incessantly 
worked upon by the propaganda of Com- 
munism, No time or opportunity was left 
by this movement for the birth and infancy of 
a genuine Trade Unionism. The result is 
natural that labour does not know its own 
mind and we need not be surprised that ulti- 
mately it opposed bitterly that proposal for 
standardisation of labour which had been put 
lonvard by itself. An immense field of labour 
lies before us here in solving the problems of 
standardisation of wages, of unemplc^nent 
insurance, of the development of a sound and 
sane trade unionism and the evolution of the 
machinery for industrial peace. Here Is an 
unequalled field of co-operative effort for the 
industrialist, the economist and the social 
worker. It is to be hoped that the Labour 
Comtoission now sitting will give us all 
the required lead and guidance in the 
matter. 


Restriction of Indian Immigration Info Ceylon" 

By St. NIHAL SINGH. 


I 

HE Agenda of the Ceylon Legislative 
Council contains a motion designed to 
restrict Indian immigration into the Island. It 
has been cleverly framed. Us author (the 
Hon’ble Mr. C. E. Victor Corea, Member for 
Colombo Town, North) seeks to achieve that 
object without directly mentioning India. 

The motion reads : 

ThJ» Coonell is of optoloo Aal tn loUrnto of the 
Indlffesone popaUtioo, the OoTefiimoiit (ofCeyloo) 
j iboald tike Immtdiat* step* ta restrict Itonrip*- 

«on Into this eonnlTT’.- 

• This nrtlcJe most Bot be reprinted nor lr»nslatt4 
OHtttd4 India Without first securing the writlen eoneeot 
of fte Atflior. 


Indians, it must be admitted, are not the 
only people who enter Ceylon. Britons come 
for purposes of ruling the Island, exploiting its 
agricultural, and industrial resources and util- 
ising financial and commecrial opportunities. 
Persons from the continent of Europe; too, 
arrive and engage in trade. So do Americans. 
Japanese and Chinese. . . 

The numbers of these Europeans, Ameri- 
cans and non-Indian Asiatics is, however, 
small. If they were counted the total would 
probably range round about - ten thousand 
jtersons. . . , ^ . 

The Indian population in Ceylon is; - on the 
other hand,' quite large. ' The exact -figure is 
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not available bot- according to the estimate 
recently made by an Irish member of the 
Ceylon Civil Ser\-ice who, at the time, was 
- entrusted by the Ceylon Government with the 
superintendence ol“ Indian Immigrant Labour 
(the Hon' able Mr. T. Reid), it somewhat 
exceeded 900,000 persons in 1928. 

Statistics issued under the authority of the 
Ceylon Government show that during recent 
years the Indian population in Ceylon has 
increased under the stimulus applied to 
recruitment in southern India through a 
system supported with funds collected almost 
entirely from British and Ceylonese planters 
and largely worked through their own agency. 
Making due allowance for departures, some- 
thing fifce 65,000 persona have, through this 
means, been annually added, on an average to 
the Ceylon-Indian population during the 
tiuliiquennlumbeginningwilh 1924 and ending 
with 1928. 

■ India is, it will thus be seen, the only country 
from which there is any large volume of 
migration. The motion on the Ceylon Legisl- 
ative Council Agenda Paper, to which I am 
referring, can, therefore, be directed against 
Indians-— and no one else. 

II 

It must be said to the credit of the author 
of this motion that though he refrains from 
making any direct reference to Indians in the 
terras in which he has couched it, he has 
never sought to hide the fact that iiis efforts 
were intended to be directed towards the 
reduction of the Indian population in Ceylon, 
or at any rate, towards anesting the further 
^ii»ahj»tJlhai^£(pnlal'mn. In talk io 
as well as public places he has expressed his 
determination to restrict Indian immigration. 

Mr. Corea has so far refaxed, however, to' 
■indicate the natuie of the " immediate steps” 
he(s anxious for the'Ceyldn Government to 
ukeio fortVer the ob}ect he hasin view. He 
h«s not yet even told the public how drastic 
aa action lie wishes the authorities to take~ 
all Indians are to be excluded or only 
aufiuted BUmbei of them arc, in Mature to be 


admitted ; and if the latter, just how many are 
to be permitted to land — by hundreds or thou- 
sands, Nor has he indicated the class of 
Indians that he would have barred out — 
whether merchants and petty shop-keepers or 
manual workers on plantations and in towns, 
or all. He has yet to say what class or classes 
of Indians he is trying to exclude. 

The author of the anti-Indian motion in the 
Ceylon Legislative Council cannot say that 
the opportunity to reveal his mind has been 
denied him. Many motions put on the Agenda 
Paper subsequent to his have come up before 
the Council and been disposed of. I have 
httle doubt that on the plea of urgency he 
could easily have claimed the attention of the 
^ouse : but so far, he has preferred to stay 
his hand. 

Can it be that the Member for Colombo 
North is anxious to let the matter drop ? A 
Suggestion to that effect has been tsadetome 
by more than one of his colleagues in the 
L^islative Council. One of his co-workers, 
indeed, epoke ot this notion as a “political 
Stunt ” of which its author is sick. 

Whelher there is anything in that remark or 
not, I cannot say. I know, however, that the 
motion has been 'appearing on the Agenda 
Paper from day to day, week to week, month 
to month. If Mr. Corea did not mean to pro- 
ceed with it, he would have withdrawn it long 
ago. He IS probably wailing for the psycho- 
logical moment to bring the subject forward. 

This Sinhalese politician is, in any case, not 
the only one in Ceylon who is desirous of 
restricting Indian immigration into the Island. 
There are .‘•everal leaders — mostly Buddhist 

view. Some of them have a considerable 
following. There is,in consequence, talk of 
Indian exclusion at meetings held in Colombo 
and other towns — more particularly -'towns in 
the southern part of the Island, where hatred of 
the Tamils b intense. 
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nacttbers ol Indian's were coming into the 
Island of their own initiative and at their own 
expense, settling down in urban areas and 
engaging in competition with the sons of the 
soil — competition which the Sinhalese find 
ruinous. — that there was no movement India, 
'wards— *and that an intolerable position was 
being reached. ' 

Statements of the same tenor appear from 
time to time in the newspapers. Great pro* 
minenae is, I am told, being given to them 
in the Sinhalese press. 

The impression is, in consequence, spread- 
ing that the number of Indians who do not 
work on plantations has, during recent j^ears, 
been growing "bp leaps and bounds,” and 
if drastic measures are not taken forthwith 
the Sinhalese will be driven out of their 
jobs in the (Colombo) harbour, in Gos'em* 
mentand other factories and workshops, and 
even domestic service. Some Sinhalese wor* 
kers are becoming excited and grave conse* 
quences may follow. 

This impession is not warranted by the 
facts. The Indians in Ceylon other than those 
engaged in work on plantations constitnte a 
small fraction of the Ceylonese population and 
the number is not increasing at a rale that 
need alarm any honest Ceylonese. 

According to figures recently published un- 
der the nuthority of the Ceylon Government, 
the number of Indians engaged in one or 
another branch of Government and Munici- 
pal services, trade, -and industry, and la* 
hour — both skilled and unskilled — together 
with all their dependents, cannot be 
more than two lakhs of persons. I arrive 
at this resalt by dedacting the avmber of 
Indian plantation workers and their depend- 
ents {739,316persons) — from the total Indian 
population in Ceylon (say 935,000) persons* 

The Sinhalese, Ceylon Tamils, Ceylon Mas- 
lims and Burghers — the so-called “ permanent 
population are estimated to nuirdjer forty- 


*ThnefieaT«s, ks»UU,« clbCTil liaT« uedtalMs 
uUcla, )i«Te been taken from the Report of the Ctmtrol- 
Ur of Indian Immip-anl Labour for JS28, pabtiebed 
aqder tbe antbority or tbe Ceylon aorerDineDt, 


two lakhs or more. Less than two iakhs of 
“ free.” Indians— that is to say, Indians who 
are not tied down to plantations— cannot be 
said to constitute a menace. 

It is quite possible to raise a scare by 
pointing to the number of Indians who enter 
Ceylon from year to year. Such a procedure 
is, howev'er, neither reasonable nor fair. 

Allowance must be made, first of all, for 
Indians who do not come to Ceylon of their 
own accord, but are BROUGtrr to the Island — 
Indians taken to plantations and kept (here 
in conditions that the Sinhalese publicists 
themselves describe as savouring of semi- 
slavery. 

It is necessary also to make the allowance 
for the number of " free” Indians who leave 
Ceylon year by year. 

The outflow to India has, in some years, 
been nearly as great as the inflow into the 
Island. There have been years, in fact, 
when the number of ‘‘free” Indians leaving 
Ceylon exceeded that of the "free” Indian 
immigrants entering the country. 

I have carefully gone through the figures 
relating to recent years, published arrderthe 
authority of the Ceylon Government, and 
find that they enlireJy support this conclusion. 

During the quinquennium ending with 
1928. for instance, 568,428 Indians arrived 
in Ceylon without the assistance of any 
agency-planting or otherwise. 

During the same period 555,142 non-planta- 
tion Indian workers and their dependents 
left Ceylon. 

There was, in other words, an excess of 
12,286 Indians who entered Ceylon of their 
own initiative over the number of such Indians 
who departed from the Island. The annua] 
net gain, on an average, was thus only 2,457 
persons. 

That rate of increase can certainly not be 
described as alarming. It is small compared 
with (he total number of “free” Indians in 
Ceylon (say two lakhs in all). It certainly is ' 
small compared with the rate at which the 
C^lonese population is increasing. . ‘ 
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' The anti-Indian agitators have not studied 
the facts and figures relating to the arth-al !n 
and departure from tlie Wand of “free*' 
Indians, or they are purposely magnilying the 
rate at which such Indian population is grow- 
ing, to rouse racial rancour. No other ex- 
planation is possible. 

Can it be that the agitators are inimical 
towards the planters (most of them British) and 
are trying to hit them by disorganiring and 
eventually cutting down their labour supply? 

1 will let the facts speah for themselves : 

(1) Sometime ago the Ceylon Legislative 
Council took action that has made it impossilbe 
for the Government to stii land to planters. 
The feeling ran so high in the Chamber that 
though several of the M.L.C. 's are capitalists 
more or less directly concerned in planting, 
nothing could be done to arrest suchaction- 
The executive has considered itwisetocomply 
with the legislative wilUn tills matter, and, in 
consequence, exlentlon of planting areas had 
ceased long before prices of rubber and tea 
fell. The aggrieved planters drew the at- 
tention of the Donoughmore Commission to 
this fact. 

(2) Be this as it may, the expansion of rubber 
and tea plantation during recent years would 
not have been possible but for the additional 
labour imported by the planters. The supply 
of workers in Ceylon was utterly inadequate. 
Figures gathered by the Controller of Indian 
Immigrant Labour and published under the 
authority of the Cej'Ion Government show 
that, making allowance for Indian plantation 
workers who, together with their depend- 
ents return to India, the Indian plantation 
population in Ceylon considerably increased 
during ibe quinquennium tliat ended with 
J928. Here are the figures: 

During 1924 28 (both years inclusive) the 
number of Indians whom tlie planters brought 
» Ceylon— or -assisted" Indians, as— the 
British and Ceylon capitalists like to call them 
—was 674,430 persons. ' 

Only 351,661 Indians were estimated to 
have left, the plantations during the same 
quinquennium . 
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Tliere was, in other words, a net gain of 
B5l,66i pcrsotis ; or an increase of 70,322 
persons, on an average, a year. 

If the Sinhalese arc seeking to prevent 
further areas in the Island from passing into 
the hands of capitalists— particularly Britons- 
— the exclusion of Indian? would certainly 
accomplish that object. In that ca^se it would 
only be necessary for them to induce the 
Ceylon Government to disband the costly 
department of Indian Immigrant Labour, 
shut up Us camps at Mandapam. Tutkorin 
and Tataprai, order the so-called Labour 
Commission to close all iis depots and offices 
and make it a penal offence for a tangan/ or 
other agent to go to India on ft recruiting 
expedition and punisii heavily those who, 
•«. •if- wirt-h. sKt 

caught in the net of bringing Indian labour 
Into the country. If anything like such 
action betaken, the number of Indian arrivals 
would automatically fall. 

The planters are, however, a power in the 
land to be reckoned with, Will they permit' 
the Government to take any action that would 
have the effect of stopping— or even curtail- 
ing— the supply of cheap and docile labour, 
which they secure llirougli the expenditure of 
great eflort and .some iblrly-lwo lakhs ol 
rupees a year ? 

Unless that avenue of artificially stimulated 
immigration from India Is to be sealed up, the 
demand for Indian exclusion is a meaningless 
cry Inspired by sheer malevolence upon the 
part of some Sinhalese. 

FREEDOM. 

u I vaJertUnd It, U frllaw.Iilp, 

Ksltewiliip wlUi llamtnll^. 

EBSl4nd In Dot free, Nor Sorlet Itiiula. 

I'or imperUlUm Uirlrei oa eiploitalloa of ihe neak. 

AdiI DoUherlsrn wllti all lit foeUng for the poor I* 
wagUoi- Id rich rerefeace for man ** maa. la TroUakr'* 
tmok oa “lieiiln" t» retordod a »ayt»6 ot Lento;— “D® 
TOD iMnk we can be victors without the most severe revo- 
lutlosary terror?” 

A sew era will not open nntll ^remments renonnce 
represilon asd all worship of Lenin's Ood,— “the necessity 
of Terror." 

A new era wilt begin *ben nattona resist war and all 
connsels of bate and atrlfe. 

T. L YASWANt ’ 



The Problem of Indian Minorities 

BV 

' Dr. RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI, m.a., phn., 

Profenor cf Iniian llitloiy, iMeknow UnirertUy. 


INORITIES exUt not mereb' in India bnt in 
moatoftlic Statpi of Eitropc. llie eon- 
(ideration and solntion of tbcir problem* in all 
tbeir possible bearings and concGiTable compliea* 
tioBS bnlked largely in tbe leberae* of postAVar 
reconatmclion and leltlement adopted by the 
common consent of the leading Powers of tlie 
world by the League of Nations: What arehoono 
as the 3nnarities Guarantee Treaties form import- 
ant and integral pari* of the many Peace Treaties 
concluded between the Powers concerned itiroogh 
the instmraentality of the Leagne of Nations to 
whom belongs the authority to enforco those 'IVea- 
ties. So much business has oaturaily arisen in 
connexion with the datiea and obligations tbe 
League has undertaken in Uiis regard that it has 
bad to establish a separate section in its Secre- 
tariat called the ^(inoritles Section to cope with 
that business. TIio main part of this bostnes* is 
the receipt of pomplaints connected with the pro- 
visions of Jlinorities Treaties for which a regular 
procednre has been set up within the ailministra- 
. tiro machinery and organisation of the Lesgne. 

It wUl thus appear that all problems connected 
with Jlinorities in all their rarlety arid complexity 
bare been finally solred, settled, and closed for 
a large part of tbe world, for practically tbe 
entire cirilised world of those Powers or States 
(nutnberiog 54 up to 1st July, 1938) that hare 
registered themselres as members of the League 
of Nations. India is also one of these, nay, she 
is an original member of this League who has 
.herself taken her fail share lathe deliberations 
and coorersationa of the Peace Conference at 
Paris which led nltimately to the formulation of 


the llinorities ‘Aeaties. But not only is the 
problem of Minorities solred for the rest of the 
world. The solution non- forms the very basis 
upon which rest the new slates and constitntions 
of EUsfcm or reconstructed Europe. 

llie following list shows the namesof the States 
that hare accepted tlie Mlnoritiea Guarantee 
Treaties and the d.ites on which they had signed 
the 'I'reaties ; 


(I) Albaola (lad October, 1921.1 
(S) Austria (IClh Jaly, 1920.1 

(3) Dutgsrla [Oib August, 1920.) 

(4) Estbonls [17ib September, 1923.1 
(i) Finland [27th Jane, 1021 ] 

(0) Greece [tOtli August, 1930i 9ih and SOtli 
August, 192t) 


(7) llnsenry (6tb July. 1031.) 

(8) Laurla [7th July, 1023.) 

(9) Lltbusuin [ISth hisy, 1922.) 

(to) Ueme] [Stb Slay. 1034.) 

(tl) Poland [10th Jtau&iy, 1920] 

(12) Ronmanla (16ih July, 1920 ; 4th September, 
1920} 20th July, 1921) 


(13) 


Serb CroBbfiloTenlc kingdom [10th Septem- 
ber, 1919} ICth July, 1920; 26th Jaty, 
1921.) 


(14) Upper Silesia [3rd June, 1932.) 

(15) Csecho-SIoTakla [IClh July, 1920.1 ' 

(W) Tnrfcey {29lh July, 1923.) 

(17) Germany [Jnly S, 1922) 

Ail these treaties binding so many States and 
peoples in the new order established in Europe 
embody a common treatment, a nnirersal and 
itandanlised solution of all possible problems pre- 
sented by Minorities, produced by coUectire wis- 
dom and sUlesnianship of the world as represented 
in tbe League of Nations. It will also be obserred 
Aal they nse the (SRib standardised wording as 
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the »pteii$ion of a common umlcntnndiog for the 
proTitioas perl&jniog to Jllnorilicj, 

If we ftD&lyae theso proriOoni, we ahull fiml 
that they answer all the points and prohlema jwe- 
lented by Minorities in India, and lhat in the 
precise, logical and legal language of juriata who 
are considered as experts and ipecialuls by the 
League of Nations. Some of the ({Qeitiona lhat 
are settled and tolred in tle*e Minority TVeatiea 
are indicated below. 


I. ir^nf #s fi J/ijionVy? The (int step taVen 
in these Treaties is to define the Minority that is 
legally eligible for special treatment and protection 
entside tbo common administration of the state. 
It ia a grare and aerioni position for any gronp 
of cilisens of a modem state to claim, and 
to bo permitted, to organise iuelf as a 
separate entity on the basis of special rights ami 
priTlleges. Therefore, it wss felt that ibe term 
Mnorifi/ should be applied under eortain aodet* 
stood conditions. 'Aese sre : ( 1 ) Aat a Mino- 
rity mnst differ from the majority of the ciOsens 
of a state in snch fuadamenlal matters as 
fa) Language (1) PtUgion and (ej liaee (Article 
93 of Polish Treaty of 28th Jane, lOlO) ; 

(2) That a Minority must come up to a certain 
limit as to elie. All the TreaUes require the 
Minority to constitnto “ a considerable proportion 
of the population." A mere mietosnjiie Minority 
does not come within their purriew. Indeed, 
that the Minority must be possessed of an ede- 
quate strength of numbers will be exident from the 
assumption that it must be numerous enough to 
keep alire and promote a separate language of its 
own. Some of the Treaties also define what is 
meant by the expression " consideralle proportion 
uf the population." Aa proportion is nmeh 
larger for local areas, and is lower for the state as 
a whole. For the state as a whole, numerical 

ft- 0.n.M Wicrity in Cccho-Stali,, „ 


20 pef cent, in Hungary. 'ITio limit of 20 per 
cent, is, Iiowerer, recognUed ns the Irrciluclble 
mioimam in these international stipulatloos (see 
p. 120 of Mair's I'lvltctioii of -l/i'iwW/iVs, I/indon, 
1928]. As reganis local areas, the nnraerical 
standard Jaii! down ia much higher. The theoiy 
seems to lo (hat a Minority la not at liberty to 
distribute itself tbrongh a protlnco or diitriet in 
any way U likes. If it is desirous of special 
treatment, it sbonld appear ia longer numbers, It 
shoold congregate and cOneenlrale, In certain 
areas, to render snch treatment adminlstratiTely 
and economically feasible. It mast ao disiri* 
bote itself fhrongh tbn different parts of a 
province that it registers everywhere a certain 
degree of deniity and does not dwindle any- 
where Into thinness tliat Is not recognisable. 
Ae requirement in this regard as embodied in 
one of the conititotional stipulations (the Hunga- 
rian Decree of 1919) Is that Minorities must “ lire 
in anflieiently eonsiderablo compact masses in tho 
territory of the itsic.” The Eslhoolao ai well as 
the Hongsritn constitution definitely lays down 
that a Minority should convert Itself into n 
majority in the areas in wliicb it claims special 
trcairaeot. Ae significance of this provision will 
b« understood from tbe fact that Eslbonia as a 
wholo has a minority furraing only 12 per cent, of 
her total population, and this small Slinority is 
itself a heterogenons and compoaito composition 
comprising 1»7 per cent. Germans and the balance 
Rasrians and others. 

Ao League was not content with laying down 
these numerical limits merely theoretically. Cases 
are on record lo show that it strictly enforces these 
limits. In one district in Poland, the Government 
“ forced the children of German-speaking parents 
to attend Polish Schools " on the ground that the 
Germans concerned failed to form “ a eonsiderabU 
proportion of the population," as required by the_^ 
IVeaty. Similarly, tlie Litliuanlan Government took 
advantage of decrease of numbers sjiown in the 
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last Census to de^irive tie Polish Minority of their 
rigiU. The Anstrian Government took the same 
action against the Czech Minority whose com* 
plaint to the League of Nations failed, beeaiue 
“ they considered that the population of Czechs 
was not in any part of Austria sufficiently large to 
enable them to claim special privileges (pp. 93, 
102, and 103 of Mair’s book already citedj. 

As a resnlt of these international decisions, the 
Indian position in respect o! Minorities is as 
follows : 

(n) For India as a whole, fur purposes of her 
central or icilcral Government, tho Moslems 
forming about 2i<>^ of the total population cons* 
titute a legally eligiblo Minority. 

(i) In the provinces of India taken separately, 
(ho Moslems are either in a majority, or in a 
uioority too small for recognition, as in the U.P., 
Bihar, Iiladras, etc. 

(e) The Minority problem becomes a Oindu 
problem In the Provinces like Punjab and Bengal 
whero the Hindus form more than 4596 of the 
total population, a moch higher proportion than 
tho prescribed international minimum. 

llios the definition of a Minority as fixed by 
the League of Nations is (i) that it must differ 
from tbo rest of the citizens of the state in Race, 
Religion aud Language and (ii) tb^t it most be 
in coitsitlembU nnmericsl strength in the country, 
at least 2096 of (ho population, tod in larger 
numbers in local areas. 

When these two conditions for eligibility are 
fulfilled by a 3Iinority, the league defines the kind 
and degree of protection to which it is entitled. 
The protection in ail tho 'IVcslics is iorsriably 
threefold ; 7?ehjiy»s, Itacial and Ho 

protection is strielly confined to these 'three 
aspects. No recognition Is given by the League 
to any other kind of 3fioority, political (turh as 
Liberals or Communists), social (like Brahmins, 
noa'Brabmini or depressed claues), or economic 
(peasants or bdustrial labonrers). 


The theory of Minority protection behind these 
pTOvisioiis of the Treaties is that the jjrofeciioii is 
is not permissible for auy artificial or accidental 
aspects or features which a 3Uoority may assume 
or acquire in its career. It is meant only for its 
native, inherent, and fundamental features, its 
cultural characteristics. These must be protected, 
so that the minority may enrich the culture of 
mankind by develop)log its own distinctive culture. 
But the State cannot encourage superficial diSer- 
ences or artificial and interested groupings not 
rooted in history or tradition. 

W« ahall now present the provlstons of the 
Treaties dealing with Racial, Religious and Lin- 
guistic Protection. 

I. RACUJ, AKD REUCIOL'S I'UOTECTIOX 

( 1 ) Treaty of Lausanne signed on S9ili July 
1923 between Hrkey on ono side and British 
Empire, France, Italy, Jspau, Greece, lioumaoic 
and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State on the other 
eide : 

Art 33 — “All JobablUsts of Turkey shall be enllllsd 
to free-ezerefse, whether In public ur private, of SBr 
cteeA religion, or belief, the ohaerrascs of which shaU 
not be locoiBpatible with pohllo order and good aiorsls- 
Art 40— “ Tnrklib oatiooalr belongtug to Boa-Moslein 
nlaoriOee ebaU enioy the same treatment and security 
Id Uw aud Id tact as other Turkish DsiloBali. 

In paitlciilir, they shall have an etjual right so esU- 
btisb, naaage, and cootrel at their own ezpeuso any 
cbarlubte, religious, and social laiiltntloBa, any schools 
and other estabUshmeBls fur laitnicUou aud edueatlou, 
with the right to use their own language aud to ezerelse 
their own religion tlierein." 

Art. 4S — **The Turkish Ooverument usdertakes to 
Uko, as tega^s Doa-Xlosiem Miooritlcs, in so far as 
ooncenis tbelrfamtiy law or personal tutus, measures 
pcraJttlDg the tettlemeat of tlieso iiuestloos Id sceordaneo 
wllh the customs of those Mloorltles. 

Three measurti will bo claborateii by special eommis* 
eioBs composed of represenuUrea of the Turkish Goveni- 
meot, aod ot rrpreienuUres ol each of the SliBoritifs 
coaceroed In e<}aal number, lu cm of divergence, tho 
Tukith Govsrameot and the Couudi of tho League of 
^'atIoaa will appolst 1 b agreciueDt aa unpiro chetta from 
' ameegtx Dicopean lawyers." 

(2) ESTIIO.NU.V CO.NSTlTCTIOy 
'‘nacial Sllaoritiee ia the cooDtry hare the right to 
CsUtlish BUtonamoas liutltatioiit for the pmurrsUoa and 
deret^Bieut ol their wafKinef enlturt audio tnalstala 
speclil erganUatlmit for their orelfsre, so far ss Is »«( 
lacompaUbte wllh the Ictcreits of (he slate." 
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(3) GEBJIAiJ-POUSII COia’EjniON OF UAY 15, 
1922 

r AjL 78; •‘Tlie fact flut associatiODsdevort tbemaeWea 
to tbeinlcrtsta of Minorities as regards theU Jancuaire. 
cnlture, religion, ethnical character or social relationa 

cannot consulate a reason for prohibiting these assotia- 

tlons, hindering their acUvitics or preTenlliig them from 
awiulting legal status.” 

u \ “ belonglBg to Minorities shall have 

the right o establish, manage and control, at fhe.V 
tfonsr^' * *^ **^ ^ *“’*“'*' and eoclallnslita- 

(4) Tiieaty with Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State of lOni SciTEiinEu, 1929 

lrTf'^. 'J*'® ,®«*-Croat-EloFeno Stale agrees lo 
grant to the Mussulmans In the matter of faml^ Uw 
suitable lor rei^at^e 
these matters in accordance with Mussulman osa^” ^ 

II. Liiiyuistie Pntedion. On tWa anbject, 
tbe articles of the German im Contention of 
J/ay 15, 1922 gWe definite detaik and regnlations 
as indicated below : 

of the foltowiag educational InstliuUoos i" ^ 

school* emplojlsg tbe SLnoritr Lan- 

i"<i;ac§on.-f.e;i;r„x 

sS^ssiirass 

(e) Minority courses, including! 

.a » "i ns-j y ■‘“i >» 

which cdncatloii Is compulsorj- aLTai ^.t. i “* 

Intend to send them to the said , chwh^ P***”*® 

national or rel& K *’5 

esUbUshedonappltcalion. ' «>« 

Blwnld the eslKbltshment ol a Minorif.. k.i. . . 
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Aft 108.—“ HlBorily educational institutions may not bo 
closed unless the number of their pupils for three eoase- 
CDtire achao! years Is less than the number rcuulrcd for 
their establisnmeuL 

Nerertheless tlie school may be closed at ilic end of 
000 ichool-year If throughout that year tho number of ' 
pnplla has been lower than half tho number required." 

Arts. 117 and 111 : Thpso laydown regulations 
on similar lines for “SeconJary and U/gber 
Schools.” 

As maoy as 3iJ0 pupils are required to claim 
sr/wrafe Jlinority SchouU /or sccomlary and 
higher education, 30 piipik and 20 pupils res- 
pccUrely for tbe loner and higher classes for 
ilinorities in the public schools, 25 pupils for 

separate Jlinority Language and 18 for Religious 
courses infhe public schools. 

edueailoiial instftutfoBS (secondaiy 
and hi^er) may bo closed If for three consecutlrs school 
year* the aumber ef their pupils is lower by at least 5096 
than the number required for their esUhllsWent. 

Udnrfogotieyearthe number ef pupils is less than 
h^lKe number required for Its establishment, tbe ednea. 
“®^,‘,*®»UtaiIoa may be cloeed a* tho end of the school 

TUB LAUSAKh'B TREATY WITH TtniKBY OF 
JULY 24, 1923. 

Art 4! ...«■ As regards public Instruction, tlio Turkfeh . 

« *"\r^ Cfoo* la these town, and districts, where 
!L!u- proportion of non-Moslem nationals are 

resident, adwinete fscllltles lor ensoring that lo the pri- 
0^ Mbwls the lostruciloa shall bo glren to the chlldrea 
of eu^ Turkish naUoaals through the medium of their ' 
Tr“ti provision will not prevent the 

•r. iTi*!! P®**rnmcot from making the tencblog of the 
iurklsh laaguage obligatory In the eald echools. 

In towas and districts where there Is a tonsider- 
oWe proportion of Turkish nationals belonging to 
Minorllie.,, these Minorities shall be 
enjoyment and appll- 
msy bo provided out of public 
fouds under the fctate, Municipal or other -budget for. 
educational, religious or charitable purposes.” 
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Art. 110 : “The Minority Schools shall receive » Bbare, 
proportionate to the numbrr of their finpih, ol the 
fnnds allowed • from the budgets of the school disUtcU 
for the ordlnsrjr maintenance of elementary schools, 
apart from general admlnlslralion espenaes and grants* 


Art. 120: “If a private (secondary or liiglier) Minority 
school replaces a 8u»la secondary or higher school esiat* 
logon the date of the transfer ol sovereignly, It shall be 
entitled (o a grant from public funds : 

(o) Provided that the Ineotne of the school does not 
cover Its necessary expdnses. Income derived from 
school fees shall be estimated on the basis of at lesst the 
school ieo charged in Slate schools, of the same kind. 

(b) And provided tint the number of pnpils who aro 
nationals of the State amounts to either a total of 159, or 
aa average of 30 per class la the four lower or 2(J In the 
other classee. 

Art. 130—“ Grants may only be made by eommones 
or groups of commases it the commune or gronp of 
comvsoass la whose area vVie private school Is atvnaitd 
mahts giaata to Btalc or private athools of the same 
grade, or If lb rxpenditnre on its schools of the same 
grade Is not covered by the Income of these schools. 

0;is of the these grants ekutl he 

the averaoe amount of lAe grants or eipenses disboraed 

If the State, commune or group ofeommanes declares 
its wUUsgseas tnd leactusUy prepecedto admit acertaln 
number of (he pupils of the private school to a state 
Minority School or itinority clssscs In the sane locality, 
the amount of the grant to be made to the private school 
shall be reduced by a sum proportionate to the onnber 
of pupils. 

-It will thus be abundantly clear from these 
pxoTUions that , the entire system of ilotority 
PfVlection rests on a numerical hash. A llinoril/ 
must first be of the prescribed size to call itself 
so. The pronsiona for its pcotectioo, racial, 
religious or linguistic, cannot apply or operate 
unless the Sliaority can satisfy the difierent 
numerical testa prescribed for dilTerent purposes. 
Even the question of a separate primaiy • 
school for a Hinority in a village is a qaes* 
tioa of nainbers of pupils forthcoming to form 
sucli a school. Whore ibo numerical conditiona 
are fulfilled, Hinorlly institutions, editcaiiooal, 
cultural, and religious, are entitled to state aid. 

'rte Treaties also make it cleat that they do 
.not contemplate any other kind of protection for 
a Minority than racial, religious, or llngnutie. 

- In all other matters and interests, political, 
adniinistratire, social or economic, the IVeaties 
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only assure to Minorities cqnalityof treatment, and 
grant them what may be called negatiee rights 
and privileges by way of removal of all disabilities 
gronnded on racial, religious or linguistic differ- 
ences. lliis will be evident from the following 
articles : 

All 39: “Differences of religion, creed or confeuion 
shall Dot prejudice any Turkish national in matters 
relating to (he enjoyment of civil or political rfghb, as 
for instance, admission to public employments, functions 
sad honours, or the exercise of professions and indus- 
erteo." fTreaty of LaMaa«e with Turkey ol July 24, 
19231. 

“Turkish nationals belongiog to non-Jlasleui minori- 
ties will cnioy the same civil and political rights as 
Moslems. 

“All the iflliabitanb of Turkey without distinction of 
tt'lglvn ahaU be btfoie Ihe law. 

“Ko restrictions shall be Imposed oe the free use by 
rny Tarhlsb Datlonal of any language in private 
tutctcooeac, in commerce, religfon, fa the press, or (n 
poblieaitons of any kind or at public meetlngt.’’ 

Art 39—“ The Turkish Ooverment underlalres to 
ssstiro full and complete protection of life and liberty to 
all InbablUnts of Turkey wlihoul distinction of blrih, 
nationality, Ungange, taco or rellgloft-" 

Art 77 (ofOermaD-Polisli Cuavenlitm of M132 1) 

“AH Natiocals shall be (rested on a fooiiag ol equal 
liyas regards ailDlsiioo to public employments, nine* 
Ilona nod honours, iacluding military ranks, and to 
public establishments, and as regards the granting of 
gegreos, disUnciione, etc." 

ArC 75 (/5id)— “Legislative and Bdininjatrative prorl- 
sfone may not establish any differential treatment of 
nationals belosgfng to a minority. Similarly, they may 
not be Interpreted or applied In a discriminatory masser 
in the detriment of mch persons.” 

Art 79 Jfatfnnals belonging to mioontiel shall 

(ojoy the same rights as other natlnaals as reganis the 
right of association or meeting and tlie creation of 
foaodatlona." 

The prlflclplo tuiderlying tleso protvetive provi- 
aious (or MlnorltieB U that they must be prolccfed 
ftwalast any possible injustice, disabilify, or Irequal- 
i»y of treatment prompted by any racial discrimi- 
nation, and iwf that they sbonld be invested with 
any posiUve rights or special privileges which 
tnight only etnpbasise and perpetuate their differ- 
ences and aloofness from' their feJIow-citirens. 
The ideal aimed at is the gradual absorption of 
the Minority in the common cilizensldp of the 
state and not the progressive conioUdstloa of (be 
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K'lnority as a permanently' alien group witbia Ibe 
State. 

This point bas been made clear In many 
authorltativo statements at the League of Nations 
from nbicli I make the following estraets : 

(1) Si}' ChamberlaiH (speaking at Ibe 

League Council on 9th December 1925): 

“ It was certainly sot tti« totesllos of tliose vebo hait 
devised this syiteni of Mloorllici Protectloa to establish 
ia the midst of a nation a community trhieh wonid re- 
main permanently estranged from Batlooal life. The 
object of the Minority I'reatles was to secure for the 
Jllnorities that measure oi prolcellon and jusilce which 
would gradually prepare them to he merged In llie 
naliosal community to which they belonged*' 

(2) M. dc Jlello Franco (/Iiyjjioi-frw to League 
Council meeting of 9tU December, 1925) : 

" It seems to me obvious that those who conceived this 
system of protection (of Minorities) did not dream of 
creating within eerUlu Stales a group of ialiablianU who 
would regard theiwelvea as pctmancnlly fureten to the 
gcBiral orgaoisatiou cf the cooniry." 

(3) JI. Bloclszowiki (In Lis Note of Slarcb 
1922) : 

“We muil avoid creating a Sute within a Sute. We 
nwt prevent the Minority from iraneformlag Itself Into a 
privileged caste and taktugdcfiolie form aia forelgo croup 
iBstead of being fused In the society lo whkh it live! 

e*ag«rat«d conception of the autonomy of 
MlaorlUes to the fast extreme, these* Minorities will 
become a disruptive elemeut U the Sute aed a eonree of 
national dlsorgaolfatloo.’' 

(1) M. Dendramig, Greek repreeeutalive (ei>«ak- 
ing at tbe League Assembly inecUog of September 
16, 1925); 

A pemeal of tiio Treaties showed that tlie MiooriUee 
concerned were radal. linguistic end religious mioorities. 
The authora of the Treaties had not intended to crealo 
groups of clUiens who would coilectiTely enjoy special 
rights and prlTilegee s they bad liiteoded U> ostaWish 
nuallty of treatment between all the nalionab of a 
State. If privileges were granted to the Minority In any 
wwtiy, l^nenualiw would be created between this Miooc* 
? . 5 l«“<r would be oppressed by 

1“'* “ •** “»joriUw QnesHw 

**** of the League 


The fundsmcnlat principles of llinoiily Phdec- 
tiou as illustrated and embodied ia the IVestiee 
and as expounded by some of the antbors of Ihoae 
Treaties, thus definitely rule out tbe device oi 
any communal, reserved, or separate electonste 
^tepreseutation as legitimate means of JliaoriW 
ftt^tection, nor do they recognise tbe existence of 


aeparate inlcrcsti of Xliooritifsln matters of public 
serrieo ami administration. No sueli Minority or 
communal ilemands liavo been conceded ia any 
iip to-dalo constitution of tbe West including that 
of Turkey. 

Sometimes ibo case of Canada is cited in suj>* 
port of tlicao communal claims. .But it is done in 
ignoraoco of Canadian bistory. No doubt, Canada 
otFers a parallel, and, pcriiaps, moro than a 
parallel, to India in flie extreme communal bitter- 
ness and bostiliiy culminating in complete social 
estrangement bclween the French and Kngliib 
citizens for a long period. But when the time 
for a settlement eame and a new consritiUion was 
introduced on the lines of T^ord Dnrbam’s cele- 
brated report, It boldly provided for a eoraoion 
electorate wbicli qnickly achieved Its expected 
success in promoting the frieodlicst rclitioos be- 
tween the two peoples, Tbe same history repeat- 
ed itself in South Africa where the Boers and tbe 
British, after figbtiog out iLele difTerences tn r 
bloody mar, settled down to a common eonsritnfion 
based on a common electorate, neither claiming 
any siiecial protection even for its linguistic, 
racial, etbuological, cultural or historical differ- 
ences. But a raoro appropriate case may be cited 
nearer home. Lord Donoughmore’s Coraraittee 
for Coyloa Reforms has done away with com- 
muoal representalion !n the legislature, stating 
that “ it tends to keep communities apart and to 
send communal representatives to the Council with 
the idea of defending particular interests instead of 
giving their special contribution to the common 
woal." 

tu cooclusiou, it may bo noted that tbe Indian 
problem of Minorities is not certainly more diffi- 
cult or complicated than the problem in Europe 
where it had been a burning problem for years 
until it led to the conflagration of the Great War. 
The Peace IVcatiss and post-War recoDSlrnction' 
hied to reduce as much as possible the discontents 
of Minorities ^ the creation of new states with 
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Weal compositions. But eren in these states 
composed of msjorities artificially obtained, the 
outcome of Treaties dictated by the Tietorioits 
Powers, tho conditions as regards Minorities 
are not better than those of India. Tlie new 
Polish liepnblic, for instance, has been able to start 
^ with a majority of only G996 for the Poles after 
whom the state is named ; the Serb-Croat popnla- 
tion of yngo-Slaria forms a majority of only 73%, 
tho Czecho-Slorak state has to deal with theQer' 
man Jlinority of 23 per cent., a Minority that 
yields to no other 31inority in the world in cnlture, 
.power, influence and claims for special treatment. 
Bnt India has an indigenous majority of 75 per 
cent. Secondly, it U to be noted that there ia 
no special reason why the common solntion 


erolved in Europe of the problems of Minorities for 
application to all countries eonconad should not 
apply to India who has herself approted that 
solution for other eonntcies in the IVeaties which 
the has signed and guaranteed as an original 
member of the Leagne. And, finally, let it be 
noted that this common solntion which has practi- 
cally established the international law on the 
subject has been fonnd aJe<jnato and acceptable 
even by the German Minority whose claims to 
special treatment and protection mark the limit of • 
aneh claims (pp. vin-ix of Professor Gilbert 
BInrray's Introduction to Sfair's book cited above.] 
I.et ns not, above all, even in this matter, give in 
to the cheap assiunptioA that wliat it good for 
Enrope Is not good for India ! 


The Claims of the Indian States 

By “ KERALA PUTRA.” 


T here U bo subject which is so isncb before 
the pnblic eye as the problem of the 
States. From every aspect of it, the subject Is 
being atndied and expounded as it never has been 
before. Constitnllonalista have told us the legal 
position ; historians have told us the origin of the 
System and given ns the background of the treaty- 
position. Politicians have elaborated the difficul- 
ties in the way of a genuine federal system being 
developed in India owing to the legal and juris- 
dictional position of the States. The Knlers 
themselves have ndt been backward in enlighten- 
ing the pnblic as to what they think of their 
position in the light of history, treaties and 
inherent rights ; while the democrats, intent on 
securing for everybody the benefits of tepresento- 
tive government, liave not hesitated to denounce 
tho evils of personal xnle. In this article, no 
attempt -is made to treat the subject of Indian 
States from any romprehenslve point of view. It 
Is my purpose to confine solely to the claims that 


the States are putting /ortvanl for the acceptance 
of all fair-minded people. 

One elementary misconception has to be clear- 
ed away. The claims of the States are in no 
way connected with the personality of the Rulers. 
Tbe forms of government in a State or the cha- 
rscleristics of an indtridnal Ruler have nothing 
whatever to do with the claims of the States 
qua States. However bad an individual 
Ruler may be, that fact cannot and shonld 
not in any way aflect the legitimate claims of 
his State. This principle has been for long 
recognised by the Goreminent of India, and in 
casea where they intervene owing to maladminis- 
tratran or other reasons, it is the practice of the 
Political Department to leave intact the rights of 
tbe States. 

What the Chamber of Princes deals with U 
therefore not the case of tho Princes but the ease 
of the States. Much of the misunderstanding in 
British India about the activities of the Chamber 
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arises from an ignorance of tiiia fact. ITie 
personal affairs of the Princes is a matter between 
eacli Rnler and the Paramonnt Power. The 
Chamber is precludeJ from expressing an opinion 
according to the constitution and rales now in 
force. It is a •algnificant fact that all the 14 
Resolutions which were discussed in this yent’a 
session of the Chamber dealt with constitutional 
(questions affecting the riglits of the States as 
against the Paramount Power and against British 
' India. 

Now what is it that the Princes arc demanding? 

A clear atatement of their case, will, I am tonxio- 
ced, help to dissipate the fear now generally 
held that the Princes desire to aggrandisa them- 
aeWea at the expense of British India. Tliey 
hare no auch object in xiew. All they ask ia that 
they should not be unjustly treated. Their 
proposals in this connection msy be stated in 
four propositions. 

Tlie first claim of the States U : — That the 
treaties and agreements between the British Got- 
emmeot and the States should conlinne to be of 
binding force even in a self-goreroiog India. Tlijs 
is no question of argument. Hiese treaties were 
taken orer by tiie Crown by the Act of 166B and 
hare been declared over and over again to be ‘ in- 
violable and inrioiate.’ Tiie question is not whe- 
ther tbe treaties are just or unjust, but whether 
any one has the riglst of tearing them np.- The 
riglits guaranteed by these solemn engagements 
would be binding on any fulure Govemment of 
India wbicli takes over tiie administration of tbe 
country from the Diitish Parliament, llie Princes 
demand that a danse to the effect thatihe (reatiea 
would eontinuo to bind the Government of India, 
such as was ioserted in the Government of India 
Act of 1658, should be inseited in the Act con- 
ferring Dominion Status on India. 

It foliowB from the shove demand that there 
ihonld be some machinery established as a part of 
the constitution of lodia, which wonld have tbe 


right to determine whether any legislation or exe* 
entive action of a Government of India actually 
infringes tlio right thus guaranteed. If the legis- 
lature of British India or the Government of 
British India has tiie right to ride rouglishod 
over the autonomy of the States, tiicn the mere 
Insertion of the Clause that the treaties would 
have continuous and binding effect would be of 
little value. This problem seriously agita- 
ted the minds of the statesmen who were 
responsible for drafting the American Constitu- 
tion. The problem was similar when the 
thirteen eoloniea desired to establish a united' 
government. They were desirous of maintaining 
tbe sovereignty of the conitituent Stales and were 
afraid that the central executive and flic federal 
legishnlnre will in course of timo ailempt to res* 
trict it by different methods In onler to render 
such a course of action impossible, the falhers of 
the American Constitution devised (lio Federal* 
Court to which was entruilcd the dnty of seeing 
that tbo censtitnlion was not srt at nsught and 
that tbe Central Govetoment did not encroach on 
the riglits of tho States. An institution of this 
kiod which would itave the right of adjudicating 
on the executive acts and legislative measures of 
the Government of India would serve at a gua- 
rantee to tiie States. 

The Princes realise that auch a federal court is 
likely to create friction and also that it could be 
used Only as a last resort. There are so many points 
of contact, so many questions of common concern 
that to depend upon a supreme court which, in the 
nature of things, would only bo entitled to say 
wbether a measure is intra tires or vUra vires 
would not solve their problem, nierefore the third 
proposition is tliat there should be brought into 
being a Federal Council to which all questions 
of common concern could be refeired. There 
are maoy questions on which the Princes ' have a 
right to be- consulted before final decisions 
art taken. 'ITie most obvious of these is the 
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(question o( defence. The defence of India » 
not inerel 7 the defence of British India bnt 
also of the States. Most of treaties vith 
Indian States contain the express proTisIoQ that 
thejiriUbe protected from ' external aggression. 
Clearly, therefore, the British Indian Gosern- 
ment is not free to decide the railitaiy policy of 
the Indian Empire without reference to the point 
of view of the Slates. Again there is the question 
of ioternatiosal comtniimeots, for example, the 
Opium ConTcntion. The claim of the States to be 
CQOsnIted on questions of policy which atlect (hem 
jointly with British India is recognised by the 
‘ British GoTemment. The King a proclamation at 
the time of the fonndation of the Chamber of 
Princes eooeeded this point of riew. To-day on 
many questions of this character, the Standing 
CommUtee of the Princes is coosnlted before 
decisions are taken. Hie demand of the Princes 
is that in a future self-goremiog India, the'e 
should be a body which will decide questions of 
All-India policy in which British India and the 
States would be proportionately represeoted. This 
is, it would be remembered, tlie essential part of 
the German Constitution where the intense psrti- 
cuIarisTn of the States finds expression in (he 
Beichsrath or the Federnl Council. 

The fourth demand of the States is that there 
should be created a suitable machinery for the 
decision of all questions of a justiciable nature 
either between a State and the British Indian 
Government or between States iiUtr vt. Much 
injnstico hsi oecnrred in the past a» a resalt of 
the -practice evolved by the GoverameDt of 
India of deciding questions of law and 
fact by exeentive orders. 'NYhether a State 
has ’ a particular right, say in regard to a 
river, or whether a privilege enjoyed by one 
State in the territory of another has bceoroe on 
easement enforceable at law are. questions to be 
decided in conformity with jndicisl principles ami 
according to the evidence produced. < 


The basis of all these proposals, it will be 
noticed, is the idea of closer and more harmonious 
co-operation willi British India. The Princes 
have made it amply clear in their speeches 
daring this session of the Chamber (hat their 
ideal for India is that of a federated dominion in 
wliieh their own States will take their rightfnl 
place. It is obvious that the people of British 
India eonid not by any stretch of imagination 
be said to have the right of goveroirg their 
bfethren in the States. Unless therefore some 
raachioery canid be evolved u hieh would in eonise 
oi time represent the whole of India, while main- 
taining the States as separate entities with 
varying powers of internal autonomy, a united 
federal government must remain a distant id<al. 
The oi^eet of the Princes in making these 
proposals is to hasten the day of that federal 
Goremmeot by erolring in onriine a aachinerj 
which could in time expand into a real federal 
constftntioo. 
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INDIA NND THE BRITISH MEDICNL COUNCIL 


BY 

Dr. 3IVARAJ N. MEHTA. 


W ITH the publlcatioQ of the correspotwleote 
that p*8«ed between the Goternmenl of 
InilU and the General Medical Connell, the 
pnblio is now able to hare a fairly accurate Idea 
of the elaborate and well-considered proposali 
anhraitted by the Indian Ooremtnenl to aeenro 
the eontinnance of the recognition of the Indian 
hlcdlcal de^ees by the DrltUh General Medical 
Council and of the attitndo of ibis Connell to- 
wards them. 

The Government of India had assured the 
General ^ledieal Gonnoil, with the prevwua 
concurrence of all the Local Goveromeats, that a 
Bill for estahllshioj an lodian Medical Council 
wan to be taken in hand "with the least poaailile 
delay" that the iolrictciet of its varions 
provisions would permit. But, though agreed in 
principle to the instltnlion of inch a body in 
India, the General ifedical Conacil had neither 
the patience nor the courtesy to hold their hand 
daring the Indispensahle period of time It would 
take to pass the necessary legislation for setting 
np such a body. Till such a Council is constilnled, 
instead of a single Commissioner of Medical 
(luallfieatinDs and standards that the General 
Medical Council had asked for, the Indian 
■Universities offered, through the Government of 
India, iodlvidnally as well as through the Inter- 
Universities Conference, the appointment of a 
much more suitable alternative In the form of an 
All-India Jledical Board who would appoint 
"speciaYists in their own subjects, namely. 
Medicine. Surgery and Midwifery, respectively, 
for the purpose of carrying out inspection and 
reporting on the standard of medical education 
end examinations”. But even that did not 
eatisfy the General Medical Council who ex- 
pressed their inability to accept this proposal « as 
urmskmg a. atiafactory method of supplying 


Council with aiithoritativo information on Medical 
tinaUficattons and standards in India and with the 1 
oec'^satT gnaranfee of sufTicipney". 

If the OoTcrnment of India had any self-respect 
left, they would not tnicntte such insults to them- 
selves and to the Indian Unirersities. Or are 
they impotent before powerful vested British 
iaieresis? Ko doubt the British General Sledieal 
Council is a powerful Body, backed as it is by 
the British I.M.S. Oflicers both on the retired as 
well as on the active list! For tlieso very Officers 
are the technical advisers of the Government in 
India and of the flccretary of State fur India on 
medical matters. So St is no wonder that the Slat 
of the Generanfedicsl Conneil is made to appear 
to our Government— Secretaries, Ministers and 
Members — almost in the nature of a decree of 
fate agaioit which there can be no appeal* 

Kow that the die is cast, and the British 
Medical Council has declared ita Intentions, Uie 
({nestlon of entering into aoy further negotiations 
with this Connell tbonld he ruled out of court 
altogether. TN’e should henceforth have nothing 
to do with the British Medical Council and with 
British Medical Degrees, whoso holders, both 
British and Indian, have unfortunately liypnotlsed 
themselves as well as tho whole country into a 
belief on tboir alleged superiority. The decision 
of the General Medical Council has thus been a 
blessing not in disguise but without a disguise. 

Efforts are being made in certain quarters to 
frighten the Indian public as to the futnre 
pnnpects of the 450 Indisn Medical students who 
are at present studying in the United Kingdom. 
Though the rupture between tho Medical Council 
of that country and the lodian Universities Las 
now occurred, no apprehension need however 
be felt so far as the interests of these 
Btndents aro concerned. On a careful study 
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of tlie icports of the Education Department 
of the High Commissioner for India for the jears 
1928-29 and 1928-29, it would he found that 
nearly four-fiftLs of the Indian Bledical students 
at present in that country, hare had their medical 
rpallfifatloos in India, and that they are already 
on the British Kegistcr. Their future prospects, 
so far as tlie continuance of their studies in the 
United Kingdom is coneemed, need therefore 
cause no anxiety to their parents and friends. . 

As regards the forty or at the iuo»l fiRy 
under-graduates, who are studying at tlie British 
Medical Schools now, and who would be in 
dijheultiea when British degrees are not recognis- 
ed in India for reasons stated below, a special 
provision could he made in (he Indian Medical 
Act when passed and as discussed hereunder, to 
the effect that such Indian Nationals may be 
takes oa the lodiso Medical Register without any 
exatnioatioo before a certain date, say 1935. 
'The interests of no Indian now abroad, and oot 
qualified In India, would thus sufer. 

So far 'as the attendance and Inslructioa in 
Hospitals and Medical Colleges is concerned, 
even for those who may still desire to go to Great - 
Britain for further medical studies, no difficulty 
need also arise so long as they pay their fees, 
whether < reciprocity exists or not. Medical 
praetUioners oi the American, Fortugoese aod 
other nationalities, whose qualifications are not 
registrable in the United Kingdom, do even now 
go to that ronntjy to attend tho Jlaspifai pracUce 
and Laboratory aod other classes, which they are 
allowed to do on payment of the ' usual fen. 
Indian Nationals can, therefore, do likewise, 
will of coarse not be able to appear in the British 
Sledical Examinations, nor obtain their degrees. 
But in my opinion it is just as well (hat (hey will 
not be able to do so, hecanse they male a fetish 
of British qnalificatlons in this 'eonntry. What 
the young Jledical Graduates should henceforth 


do is, if they are still desirous of going to the 
United lungdom, to go there and attend the 
classes as the other nationals do. The training 
they would get in tliis way would, if they are 
earnest in their work, he sufficient for all 
professional requirements. And if they want 
still better training, they must remember that they 
can get excellent post-graduate instruction through 
the tnedinm of English at Vienna, which Las the 
largest Hospital and the best Fost-6raduate 
3fedical School in the world, 'lliey will be also 
welcome in Germany, France and Italy for such 
training and experience. 

'11)0 question arises, how long are we to tolerate 
dislation at the hands of the General Medical 
Council? If wo bad (he resl Dominion Status in 
action iuIndia,0D which the Secretary of Stale for 
India has harped sererartimes dnriagthe course 
of (be last six modthi, the arrogance of the General 
Bledicel Council and the BRITISH Meoical 
J ouRHaL whose comments on the deeisioa of 
this Council have been telegraphed to us and 
of their supporters, would oot have been tolerated 
for an instant, and the rule by which aspirants 
for Commissions in the Indian Medtest Service 
’are required to hold a Bledical qualification 
registrable under the British Medical Acts would 
Lave been immediately abolished. But iu the 
present situatioa, it is necessary for the Medical 
and lay public in India to bring to hear tho 
greatest possible pressure on Government to do 
what a National Gorernineat would hare anfomati- 
caBy done, it must be understood tlist so far as 
the Dominions like Canada, Australis, New 
Zealand, ' Ac. are concerned, no such special 
pririlege is allowed to the British Bfedical 
qualifications in these countries. As a msttcr 
of fact. New Zealand aod ioveral Promces 
of Caaada hare ceased reetprveii/ with tho 
General Medical Council and they are none the 
worse for this break. The Me>lleal Gradnates ■ 
from these Dominions do ‘even at present go to 
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Great Britain (or I’ost-Graduate work without let 
or hindrance. 

I am glad to learn that Dr. IT. D. D. G>ld« 
U already dratUng a Bill to amend the Bomhay 
Medical Act, 1912, with a view to rescind all the 
pririleges ^^Ilich are conferied under (hat Act, on 
the holders of British tiedical Qnalificalions in 
the Presidency. I tnist the other provioeea will 
follow suit. While the Legislative Assembly* i> 
still in Session, the members should demand an 
assurance from Government tliat the gauntlet thna 


* TUa fiat q( Uib BiiUsh Uedifisl Coonell was tn« 
aulijeet of a number of InterpelUUons by Dr. BS. 
Moonje and Lt Col. Gidney In tbe LegUlativa Aasembly 
at its aitting on (lie SOth Marclu Mr- it. A. yioaab asked : 
\ 'Tia-L't\Q'gn(n*,*S(T, 'rfneirtT ^'lle ^ornninain ol \i>bia 
are going to act with promptitude In this matter, and 
whether they are going to act in tins snatler at a 
national Government ot this country! 

Sir Frank Koyeei The OoTeromenl of India will 
certainly do their best to act trltb promptitude. 

Aa tegatda the second part of the ^iietUon, I can give 
tbe lloDotirable Member a definite asamance that the 
Oovemment of India bare determined to enauM the 
autonomy of India la tbia matter by eatabtlahlng ao AU> 
India MMical Connell which will be able to regulate (be 
recognition of medival ouallSuilona on a baela of 
complete efinality and lull reciprocity as soon aa posaU 


ArEiti.loio 


thrown down by the General Medical Council 
alisll be taken np. And the Secretary of State 
should be pressed to rule that all candidates for 
admission into the Indian Medical Service should 
henceforth be Indian Nationals holding Indian 
Medical Qualifications registrable in India. 

The establishment of an Indian Medical 
Conocil should be proceeded with as early a* 
possible. As regards provisions in the Indian 
Medical Council Act for the permission ofForeign 
Nationals to practise in India, these will need to 
be modelled on the lines of tlie Egyptian Medical' 
Act, which make it compulsory for all Foreign 
Nationals, who desire to practise in Egypt, to pass 
BO examination to be heU by a Special Board of 
Examiners appointed for tlie yurposo by the 
Minister of Public Health. Such provisions in 
the Indian Medical Council Act will need to be 
made as much applicable to tlie OfHeere of the 
R. A. M. C> and of tbe naval and nereanlllo 
marine during the period of their service la 
India or in tbe Indian Territorial "Waters as to the 
other nationals. Tills wili be India’s reply to the 
Insolence oC the General htedical Council. 


The Gurukula. University 

By PROK. PRITAM SiNGH, m.a. 


T he Annual Convocation of tbe Gnnikula 
University was held on the 15th of 3Iarcb 
when 18 graduates received their degrees from 
Major B-D. Basu of the Faoaiii Office, Allahabad, 
who, delivered the Convocation Address. The 
Asltiam Bnlldiogs wwe opened tm the.l4thof 
March by Pandit iladsn ilohnn klalaviya and aa 
Indian Culture Conference was held on the 16ib 
which was pmided over by Lnla Ganga Prashad. 

'Hie OuriikuU Uatversity is situated on a very 
healthy site ovetlookiog the llimalnyas, on the 
hsnhs oi (he Ganges Canal, and at a distance of 
^outSH miles from the city of Ulardwnr which 
has been lor centuries now the scat of pasriasgo 


for the Hindns of Northern India. The older 
University was washed away by a flood in the year 
1924 and since then funds had been raised to 
rebnild the University on a raised ground and in a 
pucca form. The site Is about 100 acres square, 
and the two Ashrams, one for the Lower School 
and anolhex for the High School and College afford- 
ing accommodation to about 300 Brahinacbaris, 
have already been completed. 'Ihe School and 
College blocks will soon be taken in hand and 
residential quarters for Acharyas are in the course 
of being built There will be two Yagya Shalas 
or temples with a Ilavankund in each. A special 
gbst ior bathing is also nnder construction and 
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tbe canal side will be used for boating, etc. He 
rooms in tbe Aslirams are very Tvell-ventilated 
and fitted with electricity and laid wjlh water. 
Tbe old ideal of kacbha liuts has been pnetically 
abandoned in favour of strong and solid buildings 
of bricks nnd the , wlioJe cquffiment of the labo- 
ratories, libraries and kitchens is modem and 
up-to-date. 

Instraction in all tbe subjecta is imparled 
tlirough the medinm of Hindi and tbe study of 
Sanskrit is encouraged iu the higher classes. 
The complete course extends over sixteen years. 
Teaching of English as a second language begins 
with the fifth or sixth class and cootinues right up 
to the College. Arrangements for post-graduate 
work and Hesearch in Comparative Ueiiglons and 
Philosophy are in existence and (ho organisers 
are contemplating extending research in the 
subject of Pall aod Arcbxology. Tlieir object is 
to make this UolversUy an attraction for 8ans* 
krilists from tbe East as well as the West. Too 
much emphasis, howerer, is laid on the reriral of 
Vedic CuUnre aod the study of Saoskrit, and very 
little is being done la the way of assimilating all 
that is -noble and good in the Islamic or (be 
Christian cultnres. 

What impresses one most is tbe healthy and 
the' open surroundings and a very close and 
intimate touch among the Aeharyat and 
the Dmhnacharis. The VDitenh^ is a happy 
family free from the unnatural reserve that 
we tinil in our eivn Universities. Holes regarding 
the students not visitirg their homes are gradoally 
being relaxed and the light of modern idealism is 
permitted to penetrate the lives of the young 
students. ' TIic one great drawback,’ however, was 
the extreme nanow nationalism which practically 
shuts out all ideals of the iotcrnalianal or the 
broader humanitarian type, 'limes, however, are 
changing fast, and whatever may be said for the 
possibllitiea of a revival of the ancient Aiyan 
culture, ' no educational Institutios in India at 


present can afford to neglect or ignore the salutary 
elTcet which new light or learning of Western arts 
and crafts is likely to have on the Gumkulas of 
to-day. In the struggle that is pending, those who 
will have a hot house culture of the type imparted 
in the Curukulas will find themselves face to face 
with tremendons difficulties, but if they have had 
the advantage of a aottnd and solid education 
and A moral aod a spirilual background, they may 
not succumb and may exercise a silent influence 
in leavening the Indian life with the ideals of 
•implicity and self-sacrifice, WLile, therefore, 
wishing success to the experiment, it is hoped, the 
organisers will not ^ncourags a lop-sijed cultural 
developmcot among the young men entrusted to 
tbeir charge. 

One is felt refreshed by (be physical and mental 
freshness of the Drshiaacbaris and a spirit of 
aiiuplieityand willing service seemed to pervade the 
whole place. The GorukulaS'inafuJ!; (Graduate) ii 
in many ways a typo by himself liaving an indivi- 
dnslity and an impress of culture. Low ever sneieot 
and archaic it may be. We must make this 
experiment a success by a whole-hearted co-ope- 
ration and by activo eympatlfy. 
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VVhat tl\e Country Expects of Liberuls; An Appeal* 

BY 

pROb. J. J. VAKIL, B.A. (dxoN). 


A very unprecedentec! elluation lisa been crcaled, 
in tbU country, by the Congrew-Mll to 
Civil Disobedience under ibo Dictntorabip of 
Mabatma Gandhi. The Liberal Party of India 
lias a great task to perform in this ctiaia, and ac- 
cording as it cornea up to the acrnlch, or fails so to 
do, will it set its seal to a future of honour and 
esteem, or to one very mucli the aev erse of tliia. It 
is, to-day, en its trial before die country at large, 
as perhaps never before in its history, lor the 
country demands of it, in this hour of her trial, a 
far-seeing statesmanship in very difficult circom- 
itaaces. A /oujjtoa to-day will cost the patty dear, 
and will mean to the country great suffering and 
a blow in a vital part. I'ot to-day is a mevement 
afoot which threatens a fatal blow at tlie root of 
irreapoosibie goveriment in India, a government 
whose policy, in vital natters, it is out of tho 
power of the people's representatives to sway by a 
hair's breadth, a goveVoment in which tbo supreme 
legislature is a plaything in tlie hands of the 
hiaecutive. To maintain this irresponsihili^ is the 
dharma of very powerful vested interests in Great 
Drita'm, and therefore a fraoUc effort is made to 
isolate, from thie upward movement of national 
ledemptioQ, every other group of men whetlier 
founded on political, economic, or rehglons con- 
victions or interests. The Liherals have their own 
traditions te safeguard, and they must see to it 
that they do 'hot, in fact, and not merely in words. 


play into the hands of Ihose who are now playing, 
for all they are worlii, tlie ancient gome of 
“Divide and Uule.'* 

Tlie Liherals, at present, are represented by 
men of different shades of political opinion, from 
Sir IVj Daliadnr Sspru at one end, to Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad at the other; and different 
view-points are possessed and professed on a 
variety of important snbjeeU. Hut unless I am 
very much mislahcn, the one sure link that binds 
them all is — I write it witlioul heiitation — the 
spirit of Gokhale, the man dear to the heart, not 
only of ail Liberals, but of all Indians. As long as 
tbo Liberal Party bolds to this rock os which 
the church of tbeir faitli is built, tills well with 
them, but the moment it cesses to be animated 
with the spirit of this great man, it crumbles into 
nameless dust. 

To me, who am not a disciple of Mahatma 
Oaudhi, it seems that the Liberal Party, by its 
present altitude, is eminently iu danger of losing 
its soul, for neither in aim nor in method, as I 
shall presently try to show, is Gandhiji violating 
the Bpirit of Qokbale. I shall resist a temptation 
to which I might well succumb, with many to 
keep me in countenance, that of asserting that 
GoUislo, were be aiivo, would do this or that 
thing. Uut as every Liberal will claim to know 
this better than myself, and as this is really an 
appeal to Liberals, I sbalt refraio from stepping 


* Whits we do sot beiltale to dlecoaatenaoce Ur. 
Qandhi’g mass moTemenls of Satyagreh* or eivH dieobedl- 
ence, perticuUrly at this jaseture when owing to the 
efforts of Mr. Wedgwood Bens and 11 B. Lord Irwin, an 
T “Uempt is being made to bring abonl a Boond 
table Contorenee to discuss India's political fatore. 
7?k®i Valdl'a appeal to the 

the'TOj*# onr readers wouU appreciate 


upon the barren wastes of a debatable stretch 
end confine ' myself to reminding them of certain 
words of Gokhale, wbieb, in the heat of conflict, 
seem to have receded into the background of tbeir 
coDselousness. Tiie real difference between the 
present-day Liberals, on the one hand, and 
Uabatmaji and the Congress, on the other, is sot 
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one^of aim onJ method, as it is falselj made to 
appear, bat reallj onij of method. Pajehologically 
considered, the dlSereoee between most adso- 
cates of Dominion Status and Independence is Uiat 
in the minds of the former there is still a faith in 
Britain’s reliat^aishingher hold on India on the mere 
statement of her OTernheimlnglj jnst claims in 
conference ; while to the main body of the National 
Congress, (who hare really no objection to accept- 
ing Dominion Stains if gnaranteed to-day at the end 
of a brief period of transition), sneh a faith has 
become roofless. The aim, I maintain, both of the 
Liberal Party and the main body oftbe Congress (I 
respect this phraseology hecanse there are 
certain elements in the Congress to whom ‘Domi- 
nion Status’ is neither an end oar a wayside place 
lying on the road to the end) is the same, for do 
not both rally round those memorable words 
spoken by Gokhale, of 1907?: 

" I rfeojjuhe no timUs to my nspiraliono for our 
mnthtrland. I want our jitopU to be in their o/rn 
foimtry uhat other people are in thrirs.” 

To-day, the whole Libera] Party, has endorsed 
the statement as not merely a working aim, but an 
objeetire which if not attained here nnj iioio wonid 
spell nnlhinkable disasters to the country, the 
same * status ’, if ‘ granted ' to-day, will satisfy both. 

‘ Bat what about the difference in method '? The 
impatient Liberal might weil ask, ‘how are yon 
going to get orer that *? Jly answer will, no donht, 
astound him, for it is this : " If yon read yonr own 
creed aright, tho method is one which any T^eral> 
were he to apply it to-day — anfortnnately there is 
no such person to-day in a party which can 
accommodate both Sir Tej Bafaadnr Sapra and 
those whose mouthpiece is ‘The Indian Daily 
Mail which a man like 3Ir. Natarejan finds it no 
longer possible to edit — might apply in strict ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Gokhale.” For the 
difference, in the liberal method of to-day and that 
of Qandhiji, is not one of principle, but one of 
Intellectual disagreement sucb as may arise among 


those who share the same prlnciples-'-a dif- 
ferent matter altogether: — Pasiice resieianfe ts a 
method ifhieh any Liberal may employ in elridesf 
eon/ormityieitk km oicn ereed, in eonfonnily with 
all the eanoM of eonsfilutionalmm, as laid down by 
the great GoTchale himselj. He is as explicit, as 
one might wish, on the coastitutiooaliim of pass- 
sIto resistance. For this is how lie describes tJie 
elements of constltntionaiism : “Roughly speak- 
ing, barring these three things” — ^he had been 
speaking of rebellion, aiding or abettiog a foreign 
invasion, and crime — “all else was coostitatioaal--< 
Prayers and appeals to justice lay at one end. 
Passive resistance, ineinding even its extreme form 
of non-payment of taxes till redress was obtained, 
lay at the other end.” 

The Liberal Party as a whole, and iodiridual 
Liberals, have the right to think thatit fs not, at 
tbisjuDClure, wise or expedieot to employ this me- 
thod. bnt neither the Liberal Party, nor any indiri- 
dual while he remaios uoder the discipline of the 
party, have the moral *tight to atrengthca the 
bends of the Government in the perseention of 
tiioio who think it now necessary to use this 
method to which UberaUim i*, in prineiple, rom- 
mltlnl: the non-payment of lares till reilress is 
obtaineil, I know that there are individual libs- 
rats who would scorn to give tha least iota of sup- 
port to a Goverument which finds it neeeisary 
to pnoith those who resort to civil disobedieoen 
against it, bnt nnless the Liberal Party, as a party, 
openlr proclaim that they can never he a party to 
such perseention, and nutessh warns those within 
its ranks who stain the fair name ofLiberilism by 
•tatements to the contrary and by unworthy vilill- 
cation oE GanShyi, it will have proved iUrlf un- 
worthy of its highest tradition, and sadly wanting 
in hare and manifest duty to the country. 11*111 
tho Liberals hetray Idbcralism ? 
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J[i 8 s MacManns’ diary bnita into Jobn M. 
Synge wlien be was "waiting for recognition 
-outside tlio Abbey circle.” The Abbey here 
spoken of is not located at Westminster! It was a 
small theatre built for the drama movement by an 
Englishwoman in Dublin. ■ But at the time in 
•Synge' 's career when lie was waitiog for xecogni- 
.tion, there was no Abbey Theatre. I heard the 
first reading of tlic script of his first play, “In the 
Shadow of the Glen," and saw the first deinons- 
tration of protest in a hall in Dublin when its 
first performance canaed the withdrawal from the 
dramatic company which had followed the original 
experimental seasons, of a number of important 
members. 

That schism produced another oigamsation of 
which I was treasurer — that maintained the “area* 
teur tradition of the movement wlieo Wr. Yeats 
and others turned tie society into n commercial 
company. But of these orgaoIsaHont, which were 
the real builders of the Iriili stage, Jtfss Blac* 
Blanns has nothing to say. 

The second parfyif “Illitte Light aod Flame"— 
two-thirds of the book— summarises the events that 
culminated in the Irish rebellion of Easter 1916, 
in some of which Hiss BlacHanus'took part. Up 

to that and to a point later the snramaty Is nselwl 
to stiulrnts of history. After that point the clear 
issue of a nation’s fight for freedom is obscured 
by the emotional tension of the time, and by that 
frenzy of the irasginstiou which cataionges every- 
'thing of one kind as pure and honourable aod 
everything of the opposed kind as diabolical 5 the 
*P**‘‘* »» ehowing 

“irritation, temper, rndcoess”, in the hectic time 
after the signing of the treaty with England, bat 
sees DO such characteristics in its own statement 
. that Griffith ' “ fhroDgh his pen and those of 
his companions brought horror, on Ireland 
infinitely worse than that brought by ibe 
Black-and-Tans. . . ; " ' The contribation oftbe 
party which Sliss BfacBIanns adopted to that 


horror is not mentioned j and that omission and 
others related to it very seriously reduce the valno 
of the book. 

Sfr. Hugh Art O'Grady’s thin sketch of his 
father’s life esn only bo accepted as an indication 
towards a future biography. The story of Stsndish 
O’Grady was (as those of us who enjoyed his 
friendship knew) a spiritual adventure translated 
into terms of time and place and a unique person- 
ality. He fired the imagination of bis juniors with 
the vast beings and deeds of the old Irish myths, 
bat he shrank from their embodiment on the stage. 
He inspired AE ; but I remember how, as 
O’Grady and I naiked from the hall in which 
AE’e “Deirdre " had been first performed (I my- 
seir was one of its warrior chieftains 1) O'Grsdy 
protested with as much ferocity as his gentle 
DStnre allowed against the degradation of mytliical 
heroes and heroines to the level of the anything 
lot heroically bodied snd souled modem Irish men 
and women. 

Yet O'Grsdy’i interests were as realistic as any 
farmer’s. His head was full of schemes for the 
physical betterment of the people. He knew 
everybody worth while in Ireland ; and a broad- 
cast invitation to them to add their memories of 
him *to available family records would make a 
more impressive memorial to a very significant life 
tbao this slender tribute. 

One enrioos feature of the book is a section 
given to “ Poems of Standish O’Grady.” Of the 
eleven poems, eight are by AE ! Is a son uf 
Standish O’Grady so ignorant of the work of the 
joint bead of the Irish literary revival as to bsve 
mistaken these for his father’s— or is this the first 
stage of tlie Irish version of a new Bacon-Shskes- 
pcare proMem? 1 



Sir Muhammad Habibullah 


O N tlie 3l8t March, Sir Miihammaa Habi- 
buUah relinquished charge of the oftice of 
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ordinary Member of the Gorcmot-Gencrari 
Council. The event and the man hero received 
the casual notice which the IVeii generally 
accords to the retiremeot from oiEeial activity of 
an exalted servant of the Cronn. The chrono- 
logy of bis career and generalisations regarding 
qnaliUes whicb, on reflection, would appear to be 
common to all successful men have been faitb- 
fully reproduced. Ko man, however, who has 
played an important role in the service of his 
country or who has attained success above what 
is the lot of most of us, is really like another. 

Sir Muhammad Ilabihullab has no halo of aca- 
demic distinction such as adorned or now snrronnds 
some of those who have held or now hold high 
offices, or who have made their mark in the public 
life of the country. But ha has shrewd judgment 
steadfast honesty, and an uniqne wealth of toler- 
ance, The secret of his success ip life nrasf be 


traced to tliese qualities corabined with systematic 
industry. 

MTheo he came to the Goveroment of India in 
1925, he had to (ace n sot of problems entirely 
different from those of his earlier experience. 
Ixica! Self-Government, of which lie had first-hsnd 
knowledge, and Land llevemie administration 
with which ho became ncqaainlcd during hts term 
of office as5fomber of the Executive Council in 
Madras, were included in the portfolio of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, but, since the inception of 
the Heforms, both initiativo and responsibility in 
regard to these liad passed to provincial Govem- 
ments. Except the Bartloli agitation which, in its 
acute stages, became a political problem, Sir 
Muhammad bad no critical issue to handle in the 
domains of administration with which he had 
already become familiar. His thorny heritage was 
tlie status oflndisDS in the British Empito over- 
aess. First in South Africa aod anbaeqnently in 
East Africa, he had to deal with altnatieos 
of unuiual difficulty. In 1925, Indiana in 
South Africa were threatened with segrega- 
tion, expropriation and nllimate expulsion. 
Anti-Indian feeling was at white-beat. The 
Nationalist Government which bad recently come 
into office, wsB by no means reluctant to secure 
political popularity in Natal, where feeling against 
the Indian settlers was strongest, by adopting 
repressive measures. To Sir Muhammad belongs 
the credit of inangurating a new method for 
securing a satisfaelory way out of a most mensc- 
ing situation. He had the snpreme merit of 

foreseeing that a conflict of national omowrjwtipr* 

eould not be appeased by despatches attempting 
to invoke justice with the aid of correct but some- 
what self-righteous and, therefore, to the other 
party, provocative or irritating logic. For corres- 
pondence be sought to substitute conferences; for 
fold print, warm hnmap Converse. The Paddisop 
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Deputation and the Cape Town Couference «ere 
tlio result. Where two decades of strenuous 
negotiadon by post and cable had failed to yield a 
satisfacloty BeUlemeat, Ibe P&ddison Deputation 
prepared the way for the Cape Town Conference 
and the Conference itself fructiGed into the Cape 
Town Agreement. The Areas Reservation, Emi* 
gration and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill was withdrawn by the Union Government. A 
scheme of assisted emtgralloQ, free from any taint 
of coercion or dishonour, was devised to enable 
Indians who might wish to return to India to do 
so. In order that the good underetandiag between 
India and South Africa, established after so much 
anxious effoit should be fostered and strengthened, 
the two Goveroments concerned sgreed (hat an 
Indian Agent should be stationed in S. Africa. 
The now method was suggested by Sir 
Uuhammad's shrewd humanity. The success of 
the Cape Town Conference was due to the 
brilliant advocacy of tho Indian esuso by India's 
first Agent in South Africa, Mr. Sastri, and by Sir 
Muhaminsd's convincing honesty. The Union 
Alinisters realised at once that the leader of the 
Indian delegation was no professional diplomatist, 
seeking .advontsgo for his own country at the 
expense of South Africa, under cover of an urbane 
manner and simulated rightehnsness. 

The result of Sir Slnhamniad’s efforts on behalf 
of his fellow'countiymen in East Africa is not jet 
known. It may be conGdentlypredieted however, 
that whatever the outcome of the negotiations now 
in progress, when the correspondence is published, 
ItwlUbe found that Sit Stuhauttoad dischaiged 
his own obligations in the matter with sagacity, 
courage and Grm patriotism. 

At Genera, nhere last year, he bad the bononr 
of..beu]g the first Indian to lead India’s dele- 
gation lo the Assembly of the Xieagoe of Nations, 
Sir Mohammad’e dignity and charm made a 
profound impression. The Interim Report present- 
*=d by him and his colleagues to the Secretary of 


State for India is marked by originality and 
suggestireness, and should receive careful atten- 
tion, not only from the Government of India but 
also from the non-official public to whom its 
appeal, for a wider interest ia the affairs of the 
League and for more effective participation in its 
activities, is primarily addressed. 

So far, our survey of Sir Sliihammad’s career in 
the Govt, of India has dealt with imperial and 
iotemational affairs. In the field of internal 
administration, his tno outstanding achievementa 
undoubtedly are the Council of Agricultural Re- 
search and the Institute of Public Health, Calcutta. 
The former, thongli recommended by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India, embodies, in 
its present constitution, important changes design- 
ed to make it more responsive to non official ladian 
opinion. The Public Ileallli fnstitute owes its 
esUblislimect at Calcutta to the generosity of the 
Rockefeller Foundetion. Its representatives, when 
they visited India, nrre received by Sir Mnham- 
mad with a tactful and disinterested courtesy 
which enlisted their practical sympathy for India 
more effectively than would have been possible for 
aloof dignity or over-anxious auppllcation. 

Beferesco has been made to Sir Mabammad'a 
tolerance. Thin aecured for him, in an era an- 
fortooately charged with communal acrimony, the 
respect of all rational persons, both Ilindns and 
Uluslims. 

Amity between Hindus aud Muslims, without 
which the conolry wit] never be strong, or pros- 
perous or honoured among the countries of the 
world, will be achieved only by cnltivating the 
quality of tolerance which (IIstiDgaishes Sir 
Muhammad Habihunali. The strain of 40 years’ 
activity and (he sorrow of a great bereavement 
gustsined 4 years ago Lavo probably combined to 
drive from his mind, at least for the present, all 
thought of a return to public life. Should ho 
nltlmately decide to pass the rest of his life in 
retirement, wo shall not grudge him hie well- 
earned rest, though wo shall be aony that the 
country should loae, at a critical period In Its 
history, the active aid of In's long and varied 
experience and of his wise judgment. But it is 
both onr. hope and wish that afler a few months’ 
complete holiday, he will enter the teeming arena 
of affairs and etrive to solve the msoy problems 
that confront India to-day with the calm judgment 
and the sapient skill of experience which, in 
critical times like ihc present, are perhaps more 
trnly helpful then mere ardent or even militant 
idealism.' 



Dominion Status and India 

nv 

Mr. K. R. R. SASTRV. m.a . « l . 

A>trofnf'f 


T IIH for wunU is do tirw tliipj* in tli(> 

Listorj' of strnggWs for frfuioin. Nor noc*! 
•no csril At Irn^lli at tha nUimaiiim of 1n'Ic|ton>l> 
fnce. After the latest utterance of Sir CkimioUt 
Setalwad on behali ol tlie Liberals, there U lilile 
dilTtireoee betweea the two |iarties in objeriite 
except in the modut. 'Hie rontention o( the 
preient writer is that " Dominion Hiatus*' mean* 
really much more than what it is beHeved to 
stand (or. In this Tiew, a correct and full under* 
standing u( this conslttutional |ihrti*t lecmt to be 
essential. 

HU the entbreak of the Great War, Doreioiens 
were not eenerally consulted !n matters of foreign 
iwliey. The resjiofiie ol t*o and a half millloo 
nea (rom tlio Dominions and lodia to the call o( 
the mother country towards a war to (he ioitiatioo 
of which the Dominions hod lUtIo to do, was 
bound to bate rerolutiooary efTects on the status 
of tho Dominioos. The rei>ort on Inter-Imperial 
relations (1920) declared tho Dumiuioos “as 
autonomous communities within the Dritish Km- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate lo 
one another in any respect of their domestic 
or external afTaira, though united by a common 
allegiance lo tbo Crown and freely aaaociated 
at members of the British CommonweaUh of 
Nariona." 

DIFFEEEST ISTEBI’RCTATIOSS 
In the JOURSAL OP COMPAlUltVE LEOISLA- 
TIOS AKD Lnterkatiosal Law (1927) as also 
in his latest work on " Soeern'ynty of the LfitiA 
Dominions," (MacMillan’s). Dr. Keith opines that 
this document of 1926 is not lo bo deemed to huTO 
effected any fundaraenUl change in Inter-Im- 
Perial xelaUons. No doubt, the report ha. »ot 


l•<eo ratifir*! by any I’arhamrnt excejl South 
Africa. It has not brrn communieated to fueelgu 
(SoTcnsRienti and as .t. A. Jlirtlott, SLD«i 
lias It Inthe.Isonsiy “ MX CrxTlTtT AXI» AtTWt" 
It has oat brru ci><iiiiiunlcali*d lo the l<esgue o( 
Nslioaa. 'Hiere iiss oof (iron in toy sense, so 
a (equate diiciission of it In thn Iloase ol Cotn- 
in*tu*. if isne exelndes the halting reply glren by 
the noscramentto the dUenisioa mooted by Mr. 
J. A. lU Marriott on 29ili June, 1937. 

As axaiost this weiglily opinion of Dr. Keith, 
von is ineiiaed lo slate that ihn report of 193d did 
in-leed imply tnomrnlons eooflitntiontl ehangei. 
Nu doubt in a strict legal sense, (here is ItUI the 
subordiaation of tho Dominions to the Judicial 
Committee o( the I’riry Council and to the Crovs, 
tho “ K»y*stoao of the Imperial Arch.** Viewed 
constitutioDally, It is dtiScuit to underrate the 
remarkable change effeeied. Haid Generalllrttzeg 
lathe Union rarlisrornl, '"Iliey (Dominions) hail 
rceeired from the last Imperial Confcrcaco the 
ackoowieiigemeDt by Great Britain of their 
eorereigD nalional status with full abandonment 
by the British GoTerament of any claim to control 
or superior aulhorily,” Ifow else to understand 
Mr. Biyth's (Minister of the Irish Free Slate) 
phraso *' momentous cuniUiutional derelopment 
useil OD Norcmlcr 20, 1939, and the debste 
thereon in the Home of liOrds on December HrJ, 
1929? 

DOMIXIONS' ISTEUXATIOXAl. STATUS 
'Ihat the Dominions are acquiring intemalionsl 
status can hardly bo denied. Tho Imperial Con- 
feienco of 1926 granted “ the right of the Gorern* 
ment of each Dominion lo advise the Crown in all 
matters relating to its own affairs.’’ It also held 
that Orest Britain cannot assume responsibility 
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“ for llic Dominions without their consent.” The 
signing of the IVeety of Versailles by each Domi- 
nion and India, and the likewise signing of the 
Washington Conference on Naval Disarmament, 
the successful stand of Canada in the Treaty with 
U.3.A. regarding llabbat Fisiieries in 1923, 
the appointment of the Canadian klinister at 
Washington, Canadian Envoy at Paris and of 
■ another prospective at Tokio, the invitatioo to 
Dominions to sign the Kellogg Fact, and their 
taking part in the London Conferenee on Naval 
Disarmament are significant instances of this 
phase of development. 

EXISTIKO AKOMAUES 

' This rapid progress of the Dominions la not 
without anomalies. Dr. Dewey writes of a “dis- 
cretion” which the Dominions “presume to 
reserve onto themselves as regards Imperial com- 
mitments ” and foreshadows the “dilemma which 
wooM eonfront the Dominions in the event of a 
major crisis.” Dr. Lowell bsd put an identical 
iinestioc even before 1914 tbnsi— “Wonid the 
self-governing colonies, at a great loss to them- 
selves cling to England in a war which was not 
of their making ? While caoTSSsieg this point, 
Mr. Marriott draws pointed attention to the fact 
that the “ Dominions were not signatories to the 
Treaty of Lausanne and its comroitmects though 
the IVeaty was “supplemenlary to the Treaty of 
Versailles.” Again, on lit February, 1924, the 
Soviet Government was recognised by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald wUhonl consuldng the Dominiona. 
Though this was ratified later by a Dominion, In 
Fmf. Keith’s view that Dominion did an act which 
was “ intemationaliy unnecessary for, the act ol 
the Imperial GoTcmraenl is one “which under 
international law clearly bound tbe whole of tbe 
Empire.” 

•“ king’s REProLICS” 

Vet another work has appeared under tbe cap- 
' tion “ Tht AViiy’s PeyuhUea" written by I!. J. 
Schlosberg (a Boer adroeate of South A&ics). 


ILs describes the Dominions as in realilj’ “ Rc- 
pnblies with the King as their llereditary Presi- 
dent”. He makes startling deductions and one of 
them is that a Dominion might make war Inde- 
pendently of the others. As R. Borden puts It 
in the CANADIAN Bab RltIEW (1}.29 p. 632) 
“ not less perplexing is Mr. Sehlosbeig’s suggeslion 
that any Dominion has the technical right to remain 
neutral If a Foreign Power should declare War 
against the Commonwealth’s Crown.” 

Another writer in the IaAW QeabtekI.Y Ke- 
VIBIV (Jan. 7, 1930 p. Ill) commenting on 
Prof. P. J. Nocl-Baker’s work opines “the 
jnridieal status of the British Cammonwealth 
will remain a natter of speculation until It Is 
teated by the event of one member taking ioslant 
action against a Foreign Power without aiIe<],Da(e 
conauIutioQ “with the other membert.'’ The 
British CcremcDwealth is an “astonishlsg poli- 
tical organism ” and logic and legalism aleoe eaa 
never uederstand aright the Anglo-Saxon “who 
always knows how to keep the roof weather- 
light-” llie only way to reconcile Is inggested 
by prof. J, U. Morgan in his Rhodes I-ecture on 
Doraioion Status (3Iarch 1929):— “ Ihe Crown 
is one and indivisible throughout the Empire,” as 
to foreign alTairs, “matters might be citernal to 
particular Domioious without being fortiga to the 
whole Empire. 

T,egal examination and logictl deductions apart, 

“ Dominion Status hai come to atand, on very 
high aulhorlty, not merely for abiolute intetual 
sovereignty but also for a recognixed Interna- 
tional tCalns difUeuIt to belittle orcorb. Viewed 
thnv, in the present aUto of India, a demand for 
immediate Dominion Htalui is more beneficial 
than a mere cry for Independence. To vigilantly 
fight for, the aubstanee steering clear of 'the 
mirage of iodependeeee is the part of itatesaao- 
abip; and that way should the whole nation .con- 
centrate its efforts^ 



Mysticism in Bhagavad-Gita 


D\ I’KOK. D. S. SARMA, M.A. 


T ilt Ictrncd author of this book * say* »b 1»m 
preface, “ Mysticism appeal* by Its sim- 
plicity, It also repel* because of this aimplicity." 
Probably it would be truer to say at present that 
mysticism appeals by its vagueness and that >1 
also repels because of Ibis vaguenesa. 8ome 
readers take a great delight in reading religion* 
books which are vague and partly unintelligible, 
while others who sro more critical are merely 
repelled by fine phrase* void of eontent. I'ho 
danger of mysticism is that, though it deals with 
a real and concrete experience, it aifonls a con- 
stant temptation to a writer to say much more 
than what ho really feels or knows. So that In 
the growing literature on the subject, we often 
eomo across books which are too guthy and 
wordy and in which the authors too readily jump 
into Yacuity, Even Miss Underliill's well-known 
book on Mysticism is not free from ibis defect. 

U often offends the etitical reader not only by iu 
tiresome repetitions but else by its etlraTsgsnces 
and orer-ststements. The worst offenders in this 
respect are, of coune, some of the iheosopbical 
writers who simply revel in vagueness and extra- 
vagaace. It is rarely that the light of a writer on 
mysticism consumes its own smoke and Luma 
with a clear and steady flame. I’rof. Dircar** 
light cannot always bo said to bo clear. There 
are many pages where it bums dim amidst a 
dense smoke of word*. Particularly the word 
“urge” as a noun is repeated so often in this 
book as to become an UTitatiag.msnneruui. But 
in the lucid intervals when the light doe* sbino 
clear, it is able to illumine tome of the most pro- 
found teachings of the Bbagarad Gita. 

, • It is well-known that the Gita is a grand work 
of synthesis. Its divine author view* Ufa steadily 
and a* a whole and therefore he a ccommodates 


many types uf religion in Hit teschiog. 'ITiero 
are smmystieal types as well ns mystical types. 
On the one hand we have ritualislie poly* 
Iheistn and lacrifietal legalism and on the other we 
hate philosophical inyiticiim. But the greatness 
of the Oiu lies in that, while it severely condemns 
all kinds of irrellgioo, it extends a hatt'I of sym- 
pathy towards all nemyslirai types of religion end 
tries t» unify all mystical types, liitusls, laerifice* 
and oUtcr forms uf popular worship are taken and 
gently led up to a purer anil more inward religion. 
Ititual* onght to he observed, but they mutt serve 
to pnrify the heart. Sacrificet way be offered» 
but they shonhl preferably he tho sacriflees of the 
spirit and not of materis! objects. Popnltr deitiei 
may bu worshipped, but It should be tindentuod 
that they are only partial mtolfesUtioni of the 
One Imisaoenl and trsniecDdenl liwara. Similar- 
ly. the Olia teaches Uiat Karma, Bhakti and 
doana— the three well known ways of mystic 
approach In Indian religious tnditloQ'-are nd 
loutnaliy exclusive, lot ara only different aspect* 
vf a siogle reality, namely spiritual life. At best 
they are only diffcrcot stages of the path of light 
Prof, bircar doe* not clearly distinguish the nn- 
mystical type* of religion from tho mystical types. 
He even introduces an element of cenrasion by 
•peaking of the Mimamsa as sacriflelal roysticUm 
aod the Stmkhya as transceodenlal mysticism. At 
this rats every religion, however crude and out- 
ward it may bo, can be called mysticism. Even 
tbo savage who employs magic for the rain to des- 
cend and obscrTC* his own taboos for the purpose 
can’ be called a mystic on “ the path of moving 
the thining forces of nature (Deva*).” It is only 
in recent times that the word mysticism has 
become a respectable word connoting Ibe higher 
phases of religious experience. . But U it is indis- 
criminstely used for ell kiods of man’s relations 
with the unseen world from' magic to molsbe, 
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it is bound to become as disreputable as U once 
was. lYhen Dean 7nge is unwiliing to call even 
tbe antbor of “Imitation of Christ “ a mystic, it 
is a misuse of language to call the ritualists of the 
Mimamsa and tbe analytic philosophers of tbe 
Samhhja mystics. 

Frof. Sircar is on sarer ground when he comes 
to mysticism proper, and points out the synthetic 
treatment of the snbject given in the Gita. For 
a long time it was the fashion among critics to 
speak of the Gita as a gospel of social service, as 
a scripture that preached 'duty for duty’s sake’. 
Bat these narrow interpretations of the scope of 
the great scripture hare ceased to prevail, espeei* 
ally aAer the publication of Sri Aurabiodo Ghdse’s 
Bsaays on the Qita. Uvea now some Obristiau 
critics are unable to see the Gita io its proper 
perspective. For instance, Dr. Mtcolcol says 
that it is a weakness of the Gita that, though U U 
a gospel of love-aud service, the iolelleetnal 
tradition of joana asserts itself in it now and then. 
Prof. Sircar rightly poiots out that “ the Gita it 
the gospel of knowledge applied to activity’’. 

The question immediately arises — Row aie 
these two ideals to he reconciled, joaos with Us 
quietism and karma with its activity? Are not 
these as opposed to each other ns, to use the 
traditional simile of the Advaita commentators, 
light and darkness ? Frof. Sircar’s explanation 
of the Gita's reconciliation of these apparently 
conflicting ideals is the best part of his 
book. Generally, the “actinniessness” of (lie 
illnminal self to which the Gita so often refers is 
explained away by Western critics as a Samkbja 
doctrine. It is, no doubt, a S.imkliya doctrine, 
but the antbor of the Gita in Dis own- marvellons 
way makes it express a profound splriinal experi- 
ence. It cannot he better explained tiito in the 
words of Prof. Sircar : — 

“Tbe Gita emphasises the trsoBrortnalioa of 
.the ethical life from the crude sense of ntilliy to 
the highest development of spirituality. The 


ethical life is the dedicated life. It is no longer 
the stirring of the natural man or the imperative 
of eonseience. It becomes the illuminated life 
which feels tbe stirring of the undivided life. At 
tills point the soul passes beyond the opposites 
of predestination and freedom, for they are true 
of the divided soul and not of the illumined spirit. 
The soul moves io the rhythm of divine life. It baa 
lost the conceit 'of agency. It moves with the 
divine ways. It acts and does not act. It moves 
and does not move. It works and does not work. 
Such is the elasticity and mobil!^ ofipirilual 
life”. 

Again “ strictly speaking the mystic does 
nothing, even when he fs teen (0 move; he is 
fixed io transcendeoce and bis being is not 
controlled by the limited laws of life. The fixity 
in transcendence and tho qnickening of life by the 
touch ofthis transcendence make the mystic life 
appear a contradiction.’’ 

Passages like these show that Prof. Sircar has 
peoetrated to the core of tho Oita. For the ideal 
Vogin of the Gita is, like the Avatar himself, a 
man of contemplation as well as a man of action, 
a psalmist as well ns a crusader — a practical mystic 
who has reconciled in his own being incessant 
action and profound rest. 
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Re-construction of Indigenous Banking 

Bv Mr J. S. POUNIMI, m.a.. 


Ijtflurn ill J/iVory 

1 ^’DIGENOUS lunkiog— lliat Taguo nnJ geaf- 
ric term used to describe all types oJ banking 
and banking organisations not inodeUed on the 
European system- is the largest linglo problem 
awaiting an intelligent aolulion by our I’rotlncial 
Banking Inquiry Commllteei. Indigenous bank- 
ing 'Js not aaystemi it ia a maiiy-aide*l and 
unorganised business in backing. Hie task ol 
rccoDslrnetion is tbereforo one of regulation, 
organisation and linking it up witli tlie central 
money market. Until ibis is done, real banking 
development will be greatly retarded. 

MO\EY-l.lTVr)lXO 

ITie largest Tolnme ol loan luuincis, doubtleaa, 
ia transacted by tbe private moocy lctiders. 
While the abuses and evils arising from this crude 
practice ate too well known to be detcribeil here, 
it is seldom realised that they are the ineviialile 
cnDComitafita o( our peculiar social and rural 
economy. The lalvatioo (or ike borrower lies In 
making co-operative credit mote popular, cheaper, 
and more comprehensive. 

The problem bat another aspect, which deser- 
TCS greater sympathetic consideration than before. 
Now that the co operative aoeielies are fast 
growing upr it wonld mark a tremendous advance 
if tho capital of the money-lenders conlj bo 
divevted to the development of cottage iodnsirira 
or be pooled and mobilised for organised banUog. 
“ In every village and small town, tbe indigenous 
money-lenders and bankers may combine them- 
selves on the Joint-Stock principles thus pooling 
their capital resources and forming Ibemselvcs 
into indigenous Joint-Stock Banks."* At best 
both these developments are mere pious wishes! 

Progress however lies only in those two 
directions; for mere control of money-IendiDg. 
• a*ln.‘*Inaig»^(,nsBanWDg In India,” • 


Awikra Chfi*1ifin Ciillf’if, fiunhrr, 
wlthont providing alternarivc lonrecs of profit* 
able iavcitmcnt does not go to the tool of the 
problem. If co-operative propaganda accompani- 
ed by a aystem of licenilng of the professional 
money-lenders thonld lead (hem to tiibseribe to 
the shares of (he Co operative Banks, vrr should 
he taking (be first great alep In the anlntlon of an 
involubte problem. 

niiT AsaontTinxa 

As a method nf depiMit-and-loan-hnnking, (he 
chit baa a long tradition for eniclrncy ami l«opn- 
Wity. One retnaikable development in recent 
times is tho iocorporalton of the chit as an 
•‘adjunct’’ to commercial binking a* in the Wert 
Coast Tliere is an iiDlImited scope for similar 
adaptations in all the rnral and mbnn co-opera- 
tive aocictiet, in the Eidhis and I'litidt and In the 
Town llaoki. Rome inratnre of legislative con* 
Irol along the lines of the 'rravaneore CLlllIel 
UeguUtion 111 oflPlR should also be Inlrodnceil 
in our tVesiJciicy. Above all, every encourage- 
ment ibould bo given for Ibetr eitrsiion and eon* 
aolUation; for, tho chit oiTtv* the only pvacticable 
aoliition lor tbe promotion of thrift and deposit 
banking among tho masses. 

COMMIV.SION MEIlCItAKTS 
Tlio commission merchants constitutu another 
largo claisof dealers in capital. The internal 
agricultural trade and, to some extent, indigenous 
cottage iotlustnea too are largely controlled by 
(hem. The abnics arise from combiniDg banking 
and trading, 'llte ideal solntion lies in the evolu- 
tion of efficient co-operative maiketlng Organi- 
tation3,fiaanccd directly by the Banka. 

'Ihe estabiishrnent of llceosed warehouses as a 
first step in this direction Viristles with many diffi- 
culties and might even appear to he unnecessary. 
A begioniag may however be attempted by starl- 
• iog a “ Warehousing Company " to work in 
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concert with the Co-operatWe Bank b aetected 
arena or in a District like Guntar, where prodace 
loans from the •lolot'Stock Banka haa become 
Ter 7 popnUr among the r^oU- 

BANKERS AND BANKING HRIIS 
‘ IndigenoQs banking proper ia reall; represent- 
ed by a particnlar class of bankers — the Chetties, 
Marwaries and ShroSs. They transact all kinds 
of banking bnsincsa; they take deposits both on 
corrent aceonct and for fixed periods; gire loans 
for abort as well as long doration ; adeance money 
on call ; discount Unndiea or bills for collection 
and issue drafts for the purposes of prirate and 
trade remittances. Their number ia large and 
the Tolnme of transactions enormons, and certain 
lima hare business connections all oxer the Ikesi- 
dency and eren beyond.' 

They perform a distinct service to the trading 
commnnity, and of late, hare obtained re-discount- 
ing faeUities from the Joint-Stock Banks thus 
bridging tbe gnU between the small trader and the 
organised money market. 7et there are many 
defects to be tectided. There is no ipecialisatioo ; 
for, some firms engage themselves in specntstire 
trade. The capital resources of the smaller 
bankers are very alender and hare not been pool- 
ed together, so that lower interest may be charged 
and risks avoided. Instead of closer co operation 
there is Intense competition amongst them. Above- 
all, they Lave neither evolved any uniform aysieni 
of bills or hnndies, nor introdnced the che<{Re by 
popnlarUing deposit banking. 

Many remedies Lave been proposed. Tbe 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce bas snggesledtbat 
the Shrofis ahonld be appointed as agents of -tbe 
Imperial Bank of India in all unrepresented areas. - 
In spite - of tbe many restrictions nnder which 
these “ guaranteeing shroffs” are to work, the pro- 
posal is unacceptable for two reasons. In actnst • 
practice the safe-guards are bonnd to prove in- 
effective, end tbe provision of these additional • 
special facilities would accentuate . the existing 


competition between tbe Joint-Stock Banks and 
the Imperial Bank of India. 

Mr. C. jr. Kothary, a banker of Rajkot, baa put 
forward a scheme of “ Combine” which possesses 
tho following advantages ; the pooling of resources, 
the enhancement of the credit of tbe individual 
banker, the elimination of the unfit and the weaker 
and finally the provision of greater re-disconntiog 
tacililies from the Bankers’ Bank. This, of 
eonrse, is an ideal solntion, but impracticable under 
the present conditions. Another proposal, put 
forward by the Marwadi Chamber of Com- 
merce, Bombay which has obtained some favour 
in onr IVovince too is the formation of an 

Indigenous Bankers’ Association ” for rnatnal 
regohtion and control. While legislation to this 
effect might supply a long-felt need, ft is to be 
pointed ont that it does cot go to the root of the 
problem at all. 

lire remedy lies in two direetioos. Special 
facilities should be provided for tbe pooling of the 
vesouites of these hankers to form “ Indigenous 
Joint-Stock Banks” or for tbeir amalgamation with 
tho independent Town Banks. Or the existing 
Joint-Stock Baoki may appoint the efficient 
indigenous bankers as Board of Directors to 
transact business on their behalf inallnniepresent- 
ed areas. It is, however, In the evointion of co- 
operative marketing institutions sod in the 
development of Urban Banks to arcommodate the 
email traders that the positive solntion should be 
sought for. 'A portion of the capital of the 
iodigenons bankers coold very well be diverted 
for investment in industries, and to this end, the 
formation of " Holding Companies ” as adjuncts to 

, eflicient Joint-Stock Banks would prove of 
immense advantage. 

NIDIIIS AND FCNDS 

’ The’ Nidhis and Funds are the nearest 
approach to'’ organised hanking. These associa* 
0ons fmr mutnal credit are based upon the chit 
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priociple aai are Tery popalar among the nrbao 
population. Reuonable accommodation it gWea 
to members at favonrable rates of interest on the 
security of their share capital, on pro-notes, or on 
the security of morable and irainovable properties. 

But with the growth of Urban Cu-opcralire aod 
Bniidiog Societies and the floatation of htoHgagn 
Banks their infloence is largely diminishing, and 
in more than one institution capital lies hlle. One 
doubts whether they hare any future at al! in slew 
of (be ahseuee of any atalntorj' regulation and 
audit ] of the lack of adef^uate financial assistance 
in times of stringency; and of their stereotyped 
methods of business and faiiure to develop the 
cheque ayatem. 

It must however be pointed out tliat these 
institutions enjoy tbo confideoce of the people, and 
have stood the teat of time. There is no ease for 


(helrexUnetioo. On the other hand they may be 
linked up with the new Central trfnd Mortgage 
Dank, and bn allowed to specialire in the mort- 
gage of urban property including atibseripllon to 
debenture bonds of small Industrial eooeems. I or 
this purpose such of those Nidhti and Funds that 
eonforai to government requirements regarding 
trservfi and efllcienl management may be gi^*® 
borrowing faeUitlei on (be same terma av those 
enjoyed by the primary mortgage banks. IVee 
atHiU may also he extended to them. These 
measures — rather than any restrictive legislation- 
are necessary to regulate and Improve the efi* 
ciency of these instilutious. For, they have to 
play an important part In the erolntion of cheques 
and bill# and in popularising gold eertifie*to» 
among the people in co operation with the other 
banking organisation of the country. ‘ 


THE BALCONY 

nr Ma. CYIttL MODAR. 

/it upon Lifc’a road I came 
Singing^ voutU’s gay aympliooy, 

Why did you prononnee my name 
From your hanging balcony, 

O Beloved? 

For I turned and glimpsed your lace, 

And in trance I stood, atood gaaiog, 

HU a Crowd grow there apace 
hlillion eyes towards yon raising. 

O Beloved t 

Then you veiled your smile and vanished, 
me to tbo«e mockiog men; 

Like a jaded exile baniifaed 
From your presence turned I then, 

O Ueloveil I 

But the jeering ceased ; for lo 
■They had seen yon gently coming 
Down your casement soft pnd slow ; . 
While I went aome aad song humming, 

' , " ' O Beloved 1 

Thro' the tlirong you picked your way 
Speechless, silent, to ray aide— , ' > ■ 

- In your hands my pU I lay, , 

. Slake me cry, I have not cried' 

' ■ * My Beloved 1 ’ 




Gandhi’s Latest; The March 


(In our last Number we published the text of Mahatma Gandhi s letter to H. E. the Viceroy and 
the latter s reply regretting that he (GandhO was “contemplating a cause of action which is clearly 
bound to involve violation of the law and danger to the public peace/ Since then events 
have marched w-ith startling rapidity. An attempt is made in the following pages to 
give a connected narrative of events following this correspondence together with a full 
account of the great march to the salt pans of Surat.— Editor, The Indian REVie^v.] 


C OMMENTING on the Viceroy's reply 
, Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India •. 

On bended bneesl asked for bread andl received atone 
Instead. The Englfsb eatton responds only to force and 
I am not surprised by the Viceregal reply The only 
pabllc peace the nation knows is the peace of the pnbiic 
prison. India is a vast priion.Iionse. I repndlste this 
(British) law and regard it aa my sawed, duty to break 
the mournful monotony of compnlmry peace that ts chok- 
ing the heart of the nation for want of free rent. 

' And so Mr. Gandlii prepared himself for 
immediate Satyagraha. 

Onr ease is strong, onr means purest, and God Is with 
tu. There is do defeat for the Satysgrahls till they give 
up the treUi. 1 pray for Che saceess of the battle which 
begtfls to<morrow. 

In these words Mahatma Gandhi concluded 
what he termed his last message and testa* 
ment on the banks of the Sabarmati where 
thousands had collected to hear him on (he 
11th March (the day previous to the great 
march.) He exhorted the people of Gujarat 
to 'continue the plan of marching to Jalalpur 
in order to offer Civil Disobedience through 
the manufacture of aah, even if he and his 
party were arrested before reaching the des- 
tination. The people of India, he urged 
should preserve peace and carry out (he 
instructions of the Working Committee. He 
laid down only one condition for' the people 
to 'join what he called the “ War of Inde' 
pendence" — and that was "absolute non-viol- 
ence as an article of faith. " Otherwise they 
conid canyout his programme In'niore ways 
than one. He once 'again outlined hisprtA 
gramme of triple boycott and urged that 
those, who had courage, could refuse to pay 
taxes. Alluding to Civil ‘ Disobfedieace 


through breaking of salt monopoly, Mahatma 
Gandhi suggested three means to achieve 
the end. First by the manufacture 
of salt wherever it could be done. Second- 
ly, to remove salt without paying duty 
thereupon and thirdly to distribute salt. 
He also referred to (he question of leadership 
in the country and asked people to follow 
the lead of Pandit Javvaharlal. But where no 
Congress organisation e.Nisted, he asked every* 
one to be his own leader. “ Wiiere could be 
the question of leadership when the riddle of 
bravery could only be solved by freedom or 
death f” 

THE GREAT MARCH 

True to his declaration just a little while 
before day-break on (he rooming of the 12th 
Mahatma Gandhi with his 79 Volunteers, (all 
students of the Vidyapith) left the Ashram on a 
campaign oi civil disobedience. Their destlsa* 
tion was the village of Dandi on the sea 
coast near Jalalpur where Gandhi was to break 
the (aw regarding the manufacture of salt. 
Streams of Khaddar-clad men and women had 
flowed to the Ashram all night through to 
have* darshan of Mabatmajt and witness' the 
Great March. Among those were journalists 
and camera-men from far and near and corres- 
pondents of* some British papers as well. 

■ “The scenes that preceded,*' accompanied 
arid followed (his great national-event ** njote 
the'Ji'ontiaj' ChronieU, "weft so entJjnsiastic, 
magnificent and soul-stirring that indeed they 
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beggar description. Never was the wave of 
patriotism so powerful in the hearts of man- 
kind, as it was on this great occasion which 
is bound to go down to the chapters oi the 
history of India’s national freedom as a great 
beginning of a Great Movement.” Tliat was 
about the tone in which the nationalist press 
viewed the .situation. And there was no doubt 
the March had appealed to the imagination of 
multitudes of people who were emotional- 
ly swayed by the dramatic turn of events. 

Mahalmaji with his usual gentle smile 
betokening his undying faith in the justice of 
the cause he was pursuing and in the success 
of the great campaign he had embarked upon, 
began at the head of the procession, to march 
with quick steps and unfaltering. The pace 
was a trifle too fast for his health and age, 
wrote the correspondent. 

He wM Ctfrjiflg * leg; iUck la bU bu4 obTieuly 
far support Tbe whole trmy was mtrcbla; la a porfeetly 
dlielpUae4 maoaer. The ^le general (a tbe (loat was 
iedeed a source o( iaspltatlon lo alL Tbe enny passed 
ell along tbe dletance often mllee up to Atlall between 
tbe densely packing lowa of people wbo were etanding la 
Uielr |lacca for botin togetber, eager for tbe “darebco " 
of Indla’i great Oencral. Abmedabad bad bad on the 
eccaaSon one of Its bugeat proceaalooa dnrlag lirlog 
memory. With the possible exceptions of ohUdieD and 
deereptta erery resident oi tbe city maat hare watched 
tbo great procession which waa at least two miles in 
lea^. rhoee who could not find a standing place In 
thestreets through which tbe army msiehed bad made 
nsB oi house-tops and galleries, open walls aod trees 
end erery cencelrable place they could gethold ot Tbe 
whole city eeemed to M en/efe on tUa Uatorio occasion. 
The erics of ** Otndhl-kl-Jal ” were rending the skies 
all along the march. 

“Like the historic march of Ramachandra 
. lo Lanka," said Pandit Motilal Nehru, “ the 
march of Gandhi would be memorable and 
the places he passes through would be sacred".*’ 

And so for miles and miles the roads were 
watered and bestrewn with green leaves and 
the halting Bialions were decorated with flags 
•nd (.sloona, .lUhtoueh, Ihere wa, . 
Senerat appearance ot a festival. 


As the procession marched through village 
after village, Mahatmaji spoke at all the halting 
stations, urging the people to take to Khaddar* 
to stop drinking, to give up co operation with 
Government and join the ranks of the 
Satyagrahisr At Aslali he told his followers 
that he would cither die on the way or else keep 
away from the Ashrant until Sivaraj had been 
won. “I have no intention of returning to the 
Ashram until I succeed in getting the salt’ tax 
repealed," said Mr. Gandhi. He exhorted the 
villagers to take to the spinning wheel, to look 
to the sanitation of the village and to treat the 
untouchables with brotherly love. He urged 
Ihera to Join his movement to 'break the 
salt monopoly of Government, as this would 
be a step forward on the way to Swaraj* As 
we write, volunteers are enrolling themselves 
brbkiy in the cause of civil disobedience and 
the headmen of several villages are resigning 
their jobs and joining the campaign. The arrest 
ol Mr. Gandhi is supposed to be imminent 
and Mahatmaji is reported to be well prepared 
for it as he has already instructed that his place 
should be taken up by Abbas Tyabjee,-the 
aged friend, who has stood by Gandhi through 
all the years of Non-co-operation. The fight 
seems to be well nigh grim : and as SirP*,C* 
Ray said : “Mahatma Gandhi’s historic march 
was like the exodus oflsraelities under Moses. 
Until the Seer seized the promised land, he 
won't turn his back.’’ 

- SPEECH AT BOBSAD • 

Alter ten days’ march, Gandhi and his party 
of Satyagrahis reached Gujerat where they 
camped for the night. Speaking at Dorsad. 
Mr, Gandhi made a full confession of his faith 
and the ideals for which he stands. In the 
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course of his appeal to the gathering assembled 
at Borsad, the Mahatma said : — 

Tlie Britlsli rule In India baa brought about moral, 
niatarlal and cultural, aplritual ruination of tbis great 
country. 1 regard this rule aa a curse. I am ontto 
destroy this system of Gorernment. 

I bare sung the tuue of “ God Sare the King” 
and hare taught otliers to sing IL I was a believer in 
the ^UUcs of petitloos, depulatleoa and irtendly 
negotiatioos. But all these bare Mne to dogs. 1 know 
that these are not the ways to bring this Gorernment 
round. 

CTontinulng, Gandhijt said, "sedition has 
become my religion. Ours Is a non-violent 
battle. We are not out to kill anybody but it 
is our"dharma” to see that the curse of this 
Government is blotted out." 

And yet, as all the wotld knows, Mr. Gandhi 
is singularly free from malice or illwill. He 
strenuously opposed social boycott of people 
for political or other reasons. Speaking at a 
place called Jambusar, Mr. Gandhi denounced 
the enforcement of social boycott against sub- 
inspectors of police. It was not religion to 
starve Government officials, said Mr. Gandhi, 
and he would suck the poison out of a dying 
enemy of his if he was bitten by a snake, in 
order to save his life. 

The A.I.C.C. meeting which met at Ahmeda- 
bad on Friday the 21st March decided 
to start Civil Disobedience on the arrest of 
Mahatmall or if he directs, before his arrest 
by April 6. 

We have in the pages of lliis Review 
made no secret of our disapproval 
of all forms of mass action — Satyagraha or 
civil disobedience — in a country distracted 
with communal and other dissensions. Nor 
is it necessary to dilate on the futility of all the 
io-called short cuts to political emancipation. 
But that does not deter ns from appreciating a 
trait of character at once lofty and lovable. 
Whatever may be said ■ of tlieir possible 
inflnence on the masses, Mr. Gandhi’s own 
precepts and .examples have been . inspired 


by the loftiest of motives. But what in him 
is a piece of humility (Satyagraha, for instance) 
might at once become a cry of revenge among 
the illiterates, who take up the catchword of 
the leader only to distort it out of all recogni- 
tion in a way that the result would literally 
"stink in h'ls own nostrils”. 

SfEEai AT SURAT 

"Suck the poison out of a dying enemy” — 
that was the key-note of Mr. Gandhi’s Salya- 
graha, not a passion for revenge or an ambi- 
tion to overthrow the enemy. In fact in Mr. 
Gandhi's theology there could benosuch thing 
as an enemy unless it be an abstract one. 
Throughout the march which lasted four and 
twenty days, Mr. Gandhi went on preaching 
liis cult of truth and non-violence to the multi- 
tudes that gathered from far and near and he 
did not hesitate to impose the strictest dis- 
cipline on the Satyagrahls that flocked to his 
banner. To him as to his band it was a 
religious pjlgtimage and he would therefore 
eschew every attempt at making his journey a 
thing of comfort. At each place he halted, he 
spoke twice a day and his injunctions to his 
followers were rigorous in the extreme. He 
would not countenance any attempt to please 
the palate of the volunteers with delicacies 
brought from distant places. He would not 
bear the sight of a common cooly carrying 
the heavy burner all through the dark aj.d 
dusty paths of the country-side. A'ow and 
again Mr. Gandhi has the habit of "turning 
the searchlight inward” and the result is 
always salutaiy. He remembered that he had 
written strongly to the Viceroy on the subject 
of his enormous salary. In one of his exliort- 
atioDS at Surat ' on the 29th hlarch, Mr. 
Gandhi referred to this particular passage in 
bis open letter and went on to observe: 

Oatf.tkU morning at Ike primer lime I was lellla; tty 
compaBloBS that as we bad eatered ibe district Jo wbicb 
we wrre to offer tiril disobedience, we sboald faslst oa 
greater purtfitatioB asd tateasef dtdleaUen and waned 
tbeia (bat aa tbe district was mors orgaaised aad eea- 
lalaH atanr iaUaats co-workers, (hers wss trtry likaU- 
bood of onr being pampered. I Waraed them agalsJt 
soccumblag to tbelr pampering. Wa are* not Aagels. U'e 
•re verr weak, easily tempted. There are many laptea , 
to oar deML Erea to-daj aema were dtseorenii. Oa* 
defaulter coalessed hla lapse bimseif wbilai t waa brood- 
tag over ibe lapses «l tbs pilgrims. 1 discovered that 
wanilDg was glees Boob too adds. Tbe Mai erdrkcn 
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had ordered milk from Surat to be brought In a motor 
lorry and they had incurred ether expeasee which eonid 
not juatlfjr. 1 therefore apoke strongly about them. But 
that did not allay my grief. On the contrary It Increased 
with the contemplation of the wrong done. 

■We are marching in the name of Ood. We profess 
to act on behalf of the hungry, the naked and the un- 
employed. 1 hare no right to criticise the Viceregal 
salary, if we are costing the country, say fifty timea seven 
pice, the average daily income of our people. I have 
asked the workers to furnish me with an accflunt of the 
expenses and the wy things are going. 1 should not 

Uinrprisedlf each of us Is coating iometWng near fiRv 
the result If they 

will fetch for mo from whatever source possible, the 
choicest oranges and grapes, if they will bring 120 when 
I should want 12 oranges, if when I need one poundof 
milk, they will produce three? mat else can he the 
result If wo would take all the dainties yon may place 
before ns under the excuse that we wool/ hurt your feel- 
ing, if we did not take them. You give us guavaa and 
grapes and we eat them because they are free clfi from 
a princely faraer. And then Imagine me with an easy 
l»«er on costly glased 
paper with a founUln pen, a free gift from some a«om- 
mwaUng friend. Will ihli behove you and me? Can 
* T ‘If *a J^tien produce theallghtest effect? 

/ .I V fv““* ’"awiheto illustrate the Immortal verae 
ef Akhohhagatwho says 'stolea food is like eallnr 
unprocessed mercuiy'.and to live above the mMna bSu 

L f'’®'*- Nor did 

T,® H*®'***'"** wteipoodto 

the calL It will be Impossible to keen them on^eiir.. 

**(* *’*5®'"® ®® •’“•y ‘hat I got Uttle 

WM lafivftaally. 

mere was taeteforo no course onen to m« hni 

mymessV Ifyou^hawwt 

We^lst ““"“S’* ‘h« Pf««ot effort 
We must become real trusUee of the dumb millions. 

Nwdless to say the speech produced a 
tremendous impression on the audience. 
ADVICE TO PARSIS AT NAVSARI 

of Tt' 'll ®i!* was awake to the call 

of the Mahatma. Over two hundred patels 

fold” Mr r” 80oerM Mir all 

round. Mr. Gandhis own speeches were 
Srntrally impassioned and always btavn and 

in o' Add^s. 

O^k.?' '^aT " N""". Gandhi mado a 

dri^t r'"‘ •» Sive op 

Gundhijl. '^here 

And tvin potV'en earth • ?!?' «Wmsa. 
weuld pteveM lwrif r^ “ that 

f«venl Indians from getting Swaraj? 


If there be any such power, I shall like to 
see it. *' s , 

“ Either I shall return with what I want, or 
else my dead body will float in the Ocean,” 
coDciuded Gandhiji, 

Thus it would appear, whether the masses 
understood all the implications of the Mahat- 
ma's political programme or not there was a 
wholesome cleansing of their souls. The tour 
must have caused a great social upheaval, for 
there could be little doubt as to Gandhi's 
powerful appeal as a social and temperance 
reformer. This is borne out by the impres- 
sions of Mr. K. Xatarajan, Editor of the 
Indian Social Reformer who is by no 
means a Satyagrahi but who is wholly in 
favour of the Mahatma's social gospel. Mr. 
Ntt)rajan wrote thus soon, .after visiting 
Gandhi at one of his halting stations : 

geosril imprestlon we bronglt away with 
w U more Inportaot perbeps than a detailed aceotwt 
«i our Mperience. The Batyagraha agaiuet the lalt 
-r'* **.v?? . ’^klch the people et CLhaprabatha 

amoog them. They 
•» euspleloue gueet and 
Hey were abeorbed lathe 
He diffuses avreetaess 
wherever he goe», eod if 1 were Viceroy I 
* MutDlMlen to TlsU as many vlllagts as 
^selble overy year. The Sal^jraha was so clean out 
of our mlods, even Jlahetmait'e, for tho time being, that 
took leave of him, ha affecUonalely 
t.?; .'?® '®'"* to Ho Ashram.” Then correcting himaelft 
Co 1 ehould have eaid, as I will not bo Hero. No, I 
snail Dot go back,” 

CTANDHI’S STATEMENT AT DANDI ' ' , 
Mr. Gandhi and his party reached Dandi 
on the morning of the 5th April. Mrs. Sarojini 
Waidu had also gone there to see the Mahatma. 
Interviewed by the Associated Press imme- 
diately after his arrival at Dandt, Gandhiji 
said ; — 

*^‘kanked for what, may be termed Ho hapKr 
^®'' to* •* iMst. tko final 
I Monot withhold my compliments 
^ He OoTernmeat for Ho policy of compUto »on-lQ- 
odopted by Hem throughout the inarch- After 
^Iii H Ho matter of 

D«*v]J^a ‘ 1 taprisonment and equally ua- 

whirit»«, ‘ “"d tmBrisoam«ntofMr.6en O^la, Iwis 
wWlyaapropawdforAts exemplary Don-lntirftrenco.- . 

V* .®?v ** to •“•ffine Hat the Government has 

‘ketr proved capacity for proToklog popular 
pnnitbing with frightfaaesa. ■ I 
r*v“®'to this non-Iate,fercnce wL duo to any 

poH'7-.Tbo Vonton disregard 

SBDwa by Hem to popnlar faeUng In the LegislatlTO 
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Auenlb!; «ad their high-handed action leave no toora. for 
doQht that the policf oi beartlesa exploitation of India la 
to he |>en!sted In at aojr cost, and so the onl^ tnlcrpreta* 
tion 1 can pat upon thia nondnterterence la that the 
British Ooveroment, powerfol thoagb it Is, is lenaittTe to 
vrorld optnion which will not tolerate lepresstoa of 
treme political agitation which ciril disobedlaaee an> 
donbtedl^ la so long as diaobedlenee remalna Clrit and 
therefore neccssarilj non-Tlolent • 

iprui’TO TBS corsTnr 

It remjJDs to he seen whether the Government will 
tolerate as tbeg bare tolerated the match, the aetoal 
breach of the aait laws bp conatless people btoTo to- 
morrow. I expect exteDrire popular response to the 
resolntiODS ot the tVorklng Committee. 1 hare seen 
nothing to warrant the eaneeliation of the notice 1 bare 
alreadp issued that all Committees and Orgaotsaiions 
thTonghont the length and breadth of the land arc free, 
if thep are prepared to commence from to-merrow Civil 
Dfsobedienea in respect of the tali lawa God willleg, 1 
expect with mp companlona (rolnnieers) to eommenee 
actual Civil Dlsobe^eaee at G-30 lo-inorraw morning. Cth 
April haa been to us since Ita eulmlnadon in Jalianwalta 
massacre a dap for penance and pnrifieatlen. We there- 
fore eommenee It vrith proper and fasting. I hope the 
whole of India wlU observe the National Week commen- 
dng from to-morrow in the spirit In which U was con- 
ceived. I am potltlve that the greater the dedloaUea to 
the Gouatrp’s eatue and tbe greater the parideatlon, the 
tpsedler be tbe glorioos end for whicb millions of 
India eosidooslp or nDCotucionslp ar« itritlng. , 

THE *' LAW-BREAKER " . 

Mr. Gaodhi's prajer on the morning of the 
6th WAS more than usually solemn, [n tlie 
coarse of his solemn speech he gave advice 
to the volanteere on many points of condoct 
and character aod proceeded .0 obsen'e ilmt 
if he was anested, they should take orders 
from Mr. Abbas Tyabjee and if l»e too was 
removed, from Mrs. Samjini Na'idu. lie paid 
a tribute to both these leaders and asketl 
the volunteers implicitly to obey them. 

Gandhiji concluded his address by asking 
the visitors not to oifer Satyagraha that day, 
but to do so the next day. He consider^ 
his offer of Civil Disobedience as a , great 
'Vagna and he evidently did not want demon- 
strations. proceeding out of motives other 
than spiritual, to be- associated with his great 
movement. < 

Soon alter prayers, Mr. Gandhi widi his 
84 v'olunteers of the Gujerat Vidyapitb and 
Saheth Punjabhai of Ahmedabad,- proceeded 
exactly at 6 in, the morning for a bath tnlhe 
sea. A large crowd accompanied the party* 
Mr. Gandhi was walking at a slow pace is 
grave solemnity. Mr. Gandhi and his volun- 


teem entered the water of the sea amidst loud 
cries of'* Mahatma Gandlii-ki-Jai." Then Mr. 
Gandhi and his volunteers proceeded to break 
tbe salt law. 

Mr. Gandhi was leaning on Miss Abbas 
Tyabji's shoulder, and was accompanied fay 
Mrs. Sarojtoi Naidu. 

Mr. Gandhi and his volunteers picked np 
the salt lying on the sea-shore. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu hailed Mr. Gandhi by calling him ‘ law* 
breaker.' 

No policemen appeared on the scene when 
Mr. Gandhi and his volunteers broke the salt 
taw. 

Gandhi’s statement 
Immediately after breaking the salt Jaw, 
Mr. Gandhi issued the following press state- 
ment:—, 

Now that the toehDlral ot reremoBtal breach of Ibe (alt 
law haa beea conmlited, It la bow open to any one who 
w<ra)4 take the riak of proaeeixtleo uailer the <aU law to 
maDUfaetare aalt wherever be wiibea ami wherever It (i 
cooveoieDL My a4rire U that worker* ahonld every- 
where manofaerare aalt, and where they knew bow to 
prepare «]eaa aalt, taake oae of It and leitreet tba 
viU^re ilkawiae, ^telllog the villager at tlie aane 
time that be ruoa the riak of being proaecQted. In other 
worda, the villagers ahooM be folly Initnieied aa to th* 
tatidvsee of tbe aalt ux, and the ma&vrr of bieakleg the 
law* and rtgolationa cooneeied wlih it *o aa to have the 
salt tax rrpealrd. 

It aboald be made abaolntely clear to the vlllagm that 
the breach is open, and Id nowayaiealrhy. Till* eoadltlon 
being kaown. they may manufacUire aalt er help them-' 
(elves to the aalt mannrMlnred by Nature la creek and 
pits sear the aea shore, <ue It for tbemseirea aai| their 
calUe, and sell it to those who will bay It, it being well 
Bmlristond that all siicli people are committing a breach 
of the aalt Taw aod running the riik of a prosccaiioo, er 
even without a prosecution, are to be sabjected by so- 
called aalt oSicer* to harassiaeBl. 

Tbl* war against the salt tax ahoold be eoalisusd 
durlog the Natlooal Weak, that ia, np to the JStb April. 
Thove who are not engaged la this sacred work thoiild 
themveives do vigorous propajranda for tlie boycott of 
lorelgu cloth and tbe are of Kiiadilar. They abuuld alM 
eodtavotu to manufacture much Rhaddar as possShie. 
As to Ihl* and the 1‘roMbltloB of liquor, I am preparing a 
nesrsgefor the women of India who, I an becoming more 
aad more eeaTlnce>I, can make a larger eontribaUon than 
area, towards the altelement of lodepcndeaes. I feel that 
they will be worthier Inlerpreterx of noB-eioienre tiuia' 
men, bOI because they jre weak a* mea la their-arro- 
ganee, believe them to be, but beeaoie they have greater 
ceuruge of the right type, and imeeasttrably grealet spirit 
efeelMacriCea. 

Being «sked what h« would do during the 
oailonal week, Mr. Gandhi said, “ I ’ have a lot 
pf work to do." H« however laughingly 
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added "I shall encoarage illicit manufacture 
of salt.” 


THE ARRESTS 


Gandhis law-breaking was only a signal 
for a series of acts of civil disobedience in 
hundreds of places in different parts of the 
country. Groups of Satyagrahis at different 
points in Bombay and Calcutta were making 
striking demonstrations of civil disobedience. 
The sequel was the arrest of the Mahatma’s 
lieutenants. First came the arrest o( Sardar 
Valtabhai Patel ; then Mr. Manilal Kothari 
who was leading a batch of salt Satyagrahis. 
He was followed by Messrs. Nariman and 
Jamnalal Bajaj ; then Ramdas Gandhi and 
Devadas (sons of the Mahatma). Messrs. 
Deshpande and Durbar Gopaldas came next. 
Mr. Sen Gupta, on his- release from Burma, 
sought arrest again by defying the law of 
Sedition in Calcutta. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
President of the Congress, was arrested and 
convicted on the 13th. These arrests were 
followed by the usual trial and varying 
sentences, and by the end of the " national 
week ", some 200 had courted imprisonment. 
Mr. Gandhi felt gratified at the result : 


Form Infonn&tlan arkllatile up to bow, I gtther tbat 
th« itrlUnc BiBslfefUtioa of mxsa ClTti Dloobedioace to 
Oujerkt hki hid its effect on the Oovemmeot, who hiTO 
lot DO time tn arreitlng the chief men. Qut i know 
thit ttoillu attention inuit biTa been bettowed b; the 
Oorernment on the workers In the other ProTintee 
TbU Is a matter of con^itnlation. 


Itshoaldbava been surprising If the GoTCrnment bad 
allowed drll resUters to biTO tbelr own waj. U weald 
hare beca barbarous if tbej bad violated the persons and 
property of clril resUters without judicial process. 

Ho exception can be taken to orderly prosecutions and 
penalties thereunder. After all, this Is the logical onU 
come «t clril rtsIaUnce. Imprisonment and the like Is 
the test through which the cItU resUter hu to pass. He 
gains bis end when he himself Is found not to filnch and 
those whom he represents do not betray any Derroasneu 
where tte leader li pul away. Now is the time lor erety 
one to be both chief and follower. 


It would palnmelf eren after ihese loipriionmenls. 
•tudents. who are la Qoremment or GoremiBeal.«o»- 
trolled achoola, and colleges do not respond by glrlsg up 
Ihclr schools and colleges. / a 6 p 


In another message issued to Gujarat Mr. 
Gandhi pointed out that “ Gujarat has fulfilled 
mUa ^ by Pandit Motila] Nehru 


The first day of tbs National Week has begtm auspl- 
cioualj. I tongralulate all Uiose brave warriots who are 
arrested. They have enhanced the glory of Gujarat and 
India. But what will the remaining workers la greater 
Qajant do. 1 hope that nnlnvlted, they trill come down 
from all places and take the places of those arrested. 
Now is the time of test for students, pleaders and 
Ooremaient servants. 

A CONSISTENT LIFE 

When all is said there is a singular con- 
sistency in his life as in Iiis teachings. One 
will notice a singular unilormily in all his 
statements and answers to the tryingMagis- 
trates in India to-day or a score of years ago 
in South Africa. There is then the same tone 
of firmness combined with considerateness in 
his letters to Lord Chelmsford orLord Reading 
or Lord Irwin, the same stern , logic, tlie same 
resolute pursuit of a self-determined aim, tlie 
same unflinching adherence to a' self-chosen 
discipline. Fearless, following the truth as 
he sees it, with love abounding. Mr. ’Gandhi 
has walked the way of reformers, unmindful 
of their own travail. Like the saints of the 
Middle Ages he has scorned tlie pleasures 
of the earth and pursued the path strewn with 
thorns. Above all, Mr. Gnndhl is magnani- 
mous to a degree rarely known to political 
adversaries in other lands. ' * 

But then it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that he b leading a movement that is likely 
to result in danger to public peace. ' More 
than once has it been proved' that a mass 
movement, however well organised and train- 
ed to non-violence, could hardly be smooth 
sailing. At any moment it may go out of 
hand and the advocates of civil obedience 
will find themselves in hot wfiter,* for the pliant 
mass of to-day may become the monster of 
the morrow. Tiie mass of the people Who so 
readily hearken to civil disobedience will 
have so forgotten the rule of law that they 
might take the law into their own hands and 
attempt to disobey their own master. That 
has been the unfortunate experience' of the 
past And that is the reason ' why men of 
practical statesmanship have been' chary of 
applying direct action to the redress ofpoli- 
tical wrongs. - ' - , ^ . 



The East and West in Religion 

BY 

Prof. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, m.a. 


[Prof. BadlisknslinaQ who went to Hegland in connecdon with the Hibhert lecture in the Manchester 
UniTersity delWered the Jowett lecture on the East and West in Religion, at the Mary Ward Settle- 
inent in London, on March 18. Dr. Jacka, Chairman, made a few remarks esplaining how he and 
the late Lord Haldane were together reaponaible for the presence of IVof. Radhakrishnan in this 
conntiy, and how helpful hia presence was in interpreting the Ideals of his country to the W’est. Prof. 
Radhakrishnan said that he was hononred in bmng asked to give the Jowett lecture this year, and bow 
grateful he always was for any opportunity of helping East and West to understand each other belter.] 


M y subject is the East and the West in 
Religion. The subject h a vast one, and 
I atn not so foolish as to think it can be treated in 
a single lectnre with any approach to adequacy. I 
am not going to deal with the temperamental 
chaiaeteristies of East and West in matters of 



enltnre and spirit ; it is too big a problem. The 
most important point to remember is that East and 
W'est hare met, and they can nerer more part at 
heart, for under modem conditions it is a difiienit, 
—almost impossible matter, for them to lire apart. 
Conlraeta in the past were occasional and brief, 
DOW tbey bare become permanent and they will 
}3 


become more close and frequent in the future, for 
both hare found tbey eannot afford to part. In 
matters of spiritual discorery, there is indeed, no 
such disticetioD as East and West. Erery nation 
has its own contributions to moke in regard to 
matters spiritusi, the diitinetions between them 
are only relatire distinetions and their special 
dogmas are only occasioned by the esigeDcUs of 
time and exposition. There are no qualities 
exclnshe to the East or the West: if there is any 
distinction it is in the matter of emphasis and not 
in the matter of any exelnsire monopoly of Ideas. 

THE EIST: 8£1T OP ALL BEUOIORS 
It is important to remember that almost all the 
existing religions are eastern in origin. 8ome 
arose in the East and spread to the West, lotne 
liace remained distinctirely eastern. Some eastern 
religions transplanted info the West bare acquired 
particular aspecta and forms when so transplanted, 
but the origin of all the great religions is to be 
traced to tbe East. Some are more Eastern in 
origin and 'development, otiiera are 'Eastern in 
origin and Western in development. Such a 
distinetiun it is possible to make, but with re- 
ligions such' as Hinduism and Bnddbism which 
arose and developed on Eastern soil, such influence 
•8 the West has had upon ' them has been 
insignifleast and bcidestal only. 

Jndalsm, on the other band, received much 
Western influenee in tbe days of tbe Atasandriaa 
school, where it met with Greek influence from 
th« West and Ilusda from the East Islam grew 
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ont of Jodtiiii). ChrisUtoUj U clikractetistieallj 
Weatem in ita deaclopment, vhllit Hlndaiim and 
Bnddiiiim are eiitcrn both in origin and growth. 
The diatinetion betireen tlie pure and aimplo 
teaching of Jeans and the derelopment of the 
form the Christian religion aasnmed ia a atrik* 
ing example of the inflnence of theWeat npon 
Eastern religion. 

WEST ASD EAST: DtFKEtlF.NCES tS OUTLOOK 
TheWeat is more scientific in ilaontiook on 
life, more ontward-mlnded, more pragmatic, more 
concerned with the ontward enrironmeot; the 
East on the other hand !a more broodiog, more 
inward, more or leas reTetling in myitieum. ‘llie 
one gires ns the practical and the iotellecttial 5 
the other the theoretical and intoitionai. In the 
past the West looked to the East for light ; now 
the East is dazzled bp the more material glitter of 
the West. Dr. Bridgea has well expressed this {a 
bis recent " Testament of Besntj’,'' when be tsys : 

. One fathers trsTelied eastward to rerel in 
wonders 

Where pyramid, pagoda and pietnres^ne attire 
Glow in the fading snniet of antiqnity; 

And now will the orientals make hither in 
retnrn. 

Outlandish pilgrimage; their wiseacres lisre 
seen 

The electric light in the west, and come to 
worship ; 

Tasting romance in our nnslghtlj ndVeltles 
And scientific tricks ; for all things in their day 
Way hare opinion of gloiy ; Glory is opinion, 
. The Tain doxology wherewith man would praise 
God. 

The characteristic development of thought in 
the West has been to place more ompharis on 
reason and rationality. Modern thinkers want to 
rednee everythiog to mathematical formulae. Bnt 
there is something transcending rationality, some- 
hing akin to insight W penetrating vision, some- 


thing which eludes logical analysis ; and this yon 
eannot express in lingntitie propositions. ' 
SPJRtTL'AL SENSE TRAN.SCENDS DOOMA 
Man i« more tlian a bnndle of mind and reason, 
he has tome fplrttusl sense which transcends the 
disllttctions aod thnitatloDS of the infellect and 
those who recognise this pltcn the right value on 
dogmas, rrcogaising them at pletnres not proofs, 
as symbols which point to tlio divine, hnt which 
do not exhatut its nstnre, Tliat atlitnde of mind 
follows immediately from the recognition that 
iolelleetnal formulas are snhordinate ^o the ex- 
perience of reality. 'Hiose who insist npon the 
tnprecnacy of the ifltellectnsl form mistake mefa*. 
phor for dogma or doctrine. They forget the cir* 
cnmscriteJ character of the dogma and come to 
think that dogma it reality, and that leads to a 
belief that if they igoore it, they will lose their 
grip upon the real itself. 

Another point comet onl in Wesfem systems of 
thought : it wu very prominent in both tlo Greek 
and the Roman cooeepli of religion. Religion 
»aa with them first aod foremost a means of 
political eHiciency, a means of promoting the 
idea of citizenship. Tlie priest was a state 
oilicia] and religion was not so mneh a qwes 
tion of the relation of man to God as a qnes- 
tioo of the relation between man aad_ the State. 
Any religions ideas were tolerated as long as they 
did not interfere with political efficiency. Extra* 
vagaoeo of any kind especially extravagaree 
tending towards asceticism as the golden mean, 
was discouraged ; decorum, decency and propriety 
came before piety. Even to-day in the West this 
idea is still strongly upheld ; if a Bishop is told 
he is no Christian, his meekness will sot be much 
affected, bnt if be is told he is no gentleman, be 
win probably lose hit meekness entirely. 

TRUK KEUOION, TEE EXPERIENCE OP 
’ ‘ INNER LIFE ‘ - 

80 long as we ■ are thus ontwnrd-minded, we 
cannqt get down into the depths of onr own 
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beio^, sod wo are not tmlj roligtons. 
Tbe 'trul/ religious man can stand tboTO 
tbeao external things, can look down upon 
them from his higher plane of life and sense the 
freedom of the life unfettered h^ external and 
personal things. That is why criminals sometimes 
are nearer to salvation than is tbe ordinarf can* 
tionsly correct man. They show that they can 
rise abortf conrentJon and lire a life Imia the 
very depths of themselres. 

Tliose who emphasise the spiritual life believe 
that dogmas are subordinate to religion, tliat reli* 
giou is not coorentiottality but the real experience 
of the inner life. If you believe this, whatever 
form of religion you may practise will follow these 
lines aud you will ignore dogma and conceotrato 
on spmtual ralnes. 

UtTORTAKCB OY " INJfER LITB ’’ Ut LVDIVIOUAI, 

' 'llie religion of Jesus was a purely Eastern 
cult, its attitude was an inner one : it was subject* 
ive, experimental. It epeaks in aetapbors and 
images, not ideas sod propositions. Jesus reveals 
the God-lived life through bis own life aud 
example, aud he tells us how the person who 
lives in God in his daily life will uphold that 
attitnde of universality. This inner life of tbe 
soul is the real life : nothing matters but that : 
what shall it profit a man If he gain the whole 
world and lose bis own soul? Uo says to os. Tbe 
supremacy of tbe spiritual life is the key-oote of 
tbe veUgion of Jesus and it is the key-note of tbe 
Eastern view also. All this world is dross as 
compared to the soul, and it is iho duty of every 
man to find bis own soul, to (read tbe path of 
Ipiritaal experience whica will bring him to that 
goal, the diieovety of the nature of his own soul* 
Mr. Match, in bU interesting work on tbe 
* Inilurnee of Greek Ideas on Cbrlstisoily ','bas 
shown bow Greek speculation tofloenced primitive 
Chrisdaiuty, and how tbe simple life, aa taught 
b^ Jesus, was taken hold of by the snbtle Greek 
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mind and developed into official theological 
Christianity; with its antipathy against other 
systems which did not formnlate their creeds in 
precisely the same formulas. 

Tbe emphasis laid on dogma gives the chnreh 
temporal power, and it becomes an efficient 
instrument for the control of the political com- 
monity. In the Bible, tbe wisdom of the world is 
counted as foolishness with God, bnt in these 
times, dogmatic theology is the straight pathway 
to heaven. 

Tlie dualism between spirit and mstter was the 
great problem for the Greeks. On (be one side 
layUie world of God or noumenoB, on the other, 
tbe world of tlie sense or tho phenomenal; how to 
bridge this gulf was tite great problem. Jesus, 
the locamatioii of the Divine, was the llvbg 
solution. 

Even io these modem times, this spirit still 
prevails io tho ebnrehes, religion for them is 
concerned tooro iritb foranlsted doctrines and 
dogmas than with the spiritual truths of which 
they are limited expressions. 

NEEP FOR tiELmtOCS TOLEJIATIOR 

llie Bishop of London said a short time ago 
soraething to the effect that I have been round the 
world and have found in other religions no ctcdle 
of troth to light them on their way." 

This is an exampio of the intolerant, attitude 
which believes that Owl has revealed himself to 
one particular people, and has left tho others in 
spirituai darkues*. 

Hegel represented Christianity aa the ultimste 
mad absolute religion, tad there are still many 
people who believe this- If this were not so 
widely accepted, it would not be possible to have 
any atroeg and efficient missionary enterprise. 
One must hold the snperiority of one's own religion 
before one can go about telluig other people U»c^ 

, are sot in the li^ht. 
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THE " absolute” THE LIMITLESS AKD THE 
INDEFINABLE 

We must realize tliat all ereei3s an^ dogmas are 
but limited expressions of form. TUere is no 
finalitj in religious experience. Tlie Absolute is 
lometliing beyond all limit, all finality, always to 
be still sougliL Every religion is an expression 
of some pursuit ofGol, some living example of 
that ceaseless s«arcb. Tlie time, environment and 
psychical environment determine the parable, Ibo 
symbol, the metaiLor in which arc clothed the 
conceptions of the divine trnths. 

The time has come for ug to go behind these 
formulated doctrines and to seek the Truths of 
srhieh they are feeble expressions. East and West 
must join in that search. If the East and the 
West are to come together and to understand 
each other, it must be thtougli a recogoilion of 
this faet. It cannot be achieved on the assnmp* 
(ion of the superiority of one religion over another. 
Uetb the religloos of the East and of the West 
represent the historical development of the teareli 
for 'IVulh, the evolution of the religious experi« 
ence. The tendency (O'day is to assert that 
religions are hindrances to the expression of the 
religious consciousness, and that they might well 
be abolished altogether. This tendency has been 
interpreted as anti-religious and godless, but the 
idea behind it must be understood ; so long as 
man is trying to discover ideals of true beauty 
and goodness, it is not possible to bring about a 
basis of true religion, or to condemn the world as 
irreligions and godless. 

A PLEA FOR MUTUAL tlOOinnLL 
Combating or destroying the ideals of another 
will not achieve this object, llutual ill-will, 
bickering, mianaderstandlDg and suspicion must be 
abolished 5 the culture of the East and the eidtDre 
of the West must be retained and ■ each must 
respect the other and learn from it The Sdeels 
aath must be respected. Ton will find, f«, 
w»p e, millions have , been inspired to 


graver, pnrer and nobler living, bj’ the inllueBCO 
the Buddha has exerted on human lives, and yet 
there are men who are eagerly and anxiously 
working to destroy the memory of that immortal 
life, and who arc under the mistaken impression 
that thereby they are working for the good of the 
world. And now the 8 iviet people in Itussia are 
adding Christianity to the list of religions to be 
destroyed. I am not Jiislifying tUoit attitude, but 
why so much agitation against it? , 

Tlierc are people who are trying to bring the 
world under one Buddha, to bring the world under 
one Christ. The truth-seeker protests against tliis; 
no one aspect of Trutli can satisfy every type of 
mind and suit every environment. 

He who is not able to enter into communion 
with the mind of another man is not a -truly wH' 
gioiis man. True religion consists in love, not in 
spiritual tnegsloroaoia. Becognibiog every in* 
dividual as a spark of the Divine, it is the duty of 
every truo man to assist tbo individual to .fulfil 
himself and sot to reduce the world to a iplrltual 
monotony. ITioso who stand for true religion 
stand for universality of spirit, for strenuousness of 
the search, for freedom in the approach to God. 
As far as there !s any possibility of universal 
religion being achieved, it will havo to take its 
stand on (he basis of tbeso fundaraenta! principles. 

THE BH AG A V AD-GITA 

WITH TIIE TEXT IN DEVANAGABI AND AN ENG- 
U8H TRANSLATION BY DR. ANNIE BE8ANT. 
(tAUONO tL« priceless tesclilD^s that may be found 
ia the great UinJu Epic of tlie Mahahharsts, 

Is none so rare and precioiie as th1»~The Dhagarad-Otla. 
loBnmerable trauslatloni of Ibis great claesic bare app^^f* 
ed tiace the days of Warren UastlBgi, but Dr. BeMnta 
renderlae !» deiigned to preserve Ibe apirttof the origlB**' 
especially Its deeply devotional tone, white at the **™* 
time It gtrei an accurate tracslation of the Lord's ooxF- 
EIGHTH EDITION 

Price per copy. Annas Font. (Foreign 6d) 
_Priee of a alogte copy by V. P. P. Is 7 (Seven) as. , 
Two Gopfea. IS ax. Three copies. Se. 1-1. <• 

Fear coptei Re. as. 

O. A. NATESAN t CO, PUBUSnERS, JlApBAb- 




Java AHD JayanTI. By Nanalsl Dalpatram 'fllE ViSIOS OF KwanKOM Saiul. By B. L. 

KiTi, translated by U. K. Oza, Heatli Ganlon, Broogbton, jf.A., (Oxon), Lnzae, London. 
• L^., London. Ra. 3. Kwasoon Saraa ; SaDskrit, Ataloklleswara — is 

Naoalal is tbe foremost poet of Qajerat and the Bodliisat of Infinite compassion. In the prc- 

thia poem was written by him is 1914 in tbe face, the antbor tells us, that a bhikku named P'n 

Gttjeralt language. Mr, U. K. Oaa by bistraos* 3Iiog composed the popular history of Kwaoyin. 

lating into Eoglisb has giron the poet a wider The radiant Tision of Kwaoyin and (he drama of 

publicity which his genius greatly deserres. We her life, P'u iliog beheld by the gift of a dera, 

have sot the material tv compare the translation Similarly we owe our good fortune to behold this 

with the original, bat we must say that tbe tran* 'vision to Ur. Broughton. ‘Her face oft perfect 

alaUon' completely satisfies us. Ur. Oza observes oval was fslrer than ivory, ber Lair llko tbo dark 

that Kaoalal is more of a teacher than a poet and clouds of night for beauty was croaned by a tiara 

in saying that ho does not mean that the poedcal of golden stars. Stainless purity, infinito pity, 

qualities of his works are not of a high order. tbe pain of ail tire sorrows in all (he worlds were 

lire theme of this poem, is tbe question that mirrored in the starry depths of her eyes." 
has oi^en been asked ' whether loro is not pOssi- Kwaoyin was iliao Shan in ber former life and 
ble without physical contact.' Jaya evinces a was the daughter of Uiao Chauog, emperor of 

love for Jayanta, the victorious son of the prime China. Tho emperor was known for his prowess, 

minister to ber father. But the father has other cruelty and utter disregard of human lives, 
views on the matter ; lie has intended a dipio- Between the daughter and the emperor there 

matic marriage for his daughter which will add to couM bo no understanding. Uatters camo to a 

the prestige of his dynasty. Jaya is banished crisis and the emperor ordered his daughter to he 

and Jayanti leaves tbe palace and goes in soarcb strangled. But she was of celestial origin, and 

after him. JIany are the pitfalls that come in the lives. By the eserifice of her limbs she rescues 

way' of the young' maideo, but she escapes from the father from death-bed and disease. ’He 

each with h'er rirtete unsUined. Jayanti meeU becomes a firm convert to the creedof compassion. 
Jayamtheend.buttheirloveisspiritDalfnquality. But the ■ greatest • sacrifice «f Kwajjiyin is to 
. ■ nfi». tb.p..™ oINinru. uJbe. 

- ' ‘ Wherever tbe suul, the body has (o be ' ‘Kmata by the River of Time' and help (he ■ufl’er* 

Of tt‘c*ciM«^the world." ’ ' ' log throughout tho unltene. 
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Oblomov. By Ivan Goncbarov. Pub. by George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. Price. 10/6 net. 

’ If any fiction can claim to reflect the life of a 
'people, “Oblomov” can do it in a remarkable 
measure. It delineates a type of the decadent 
aristocracy of the middle of the nineteenth 
eentury wbicli ages of wealth and opulence bad 
reduced into an indolent, weak and lazy class. 
Oblomov belongs to such a group. Tbougli 
high and noble character was his right by blrtb, 
lack of will power, apatby towards life and all 
its concerns and a feebleness in acts as well as 
thoughts marred all that was good in him. Tho 
slow stages by which such natures descend to 
their fateful end, and lead a life more alike to 
death than life, la admirably told. The fire of 
ambition does not enter the portsls of their mind. 
The needs of every day life find them nnei^aal, 
not even the sacred fire of passionate love could 
bfuse a speck into their lives. Indecision, eur* 
render and resignation even of the inalienable 
prizes of lifemarkstbe key-note of their character. 
Ivan OoocharoT, with a remarkable ability, places 
such a type on bis anvil, turns it over on all eides, 
explores every phase and reveals all the doubts, 
and sabmistloa that inhabit there. In sharp and 
striking contrast however emerges the picture of 
the German Btolz, an ardent and faithfnl friend 
of Oblo} 10V— -one to whom life had a meaoiog 
and a mission and who found in what lay about 
him a task worth doing and a dn^ to wluch be 
was called. His good will was a treasnre from 
which all honest souls had their fill. He renders 
all help to Oblomov by managing his rained 
Estate, and attempts to bring light, hope, and 
activity into the dull monotony of his life. But 
the forces of darkness were too strong even 
for him. 

, The passionate Olga who starts by stlrniig np 
Oblomov and who hy^het passionate love is able 
totome aatent to turn , bis -path was soon to 
warn with bitter disappointment that OuLOliOv 


was anwortby of her and that she learns front 
OliLOltOV himself, whose noble nature forces 
him to make the revelation of his ioadetjuacy and 
point to a man greater than bo in whom her love 
should be centred. And that prophetic ho was 
Stolz, who finally marries her. TTie figure of 
Zahar, not so liigh as Caleb Balderstobe, but 
nevertheless approaching it, is a comic relief to 
the pathetic tale. 

The novel has already become a classic In 
Russian and well deserves the high place among 
the first-rate fictions of the world. " 

I’CLTrlCAL PjHLOSOI'HY ok Rauimdbanath.— 
By Soebin Sen, M.A., O.L., with a foreword by 
Pramatha Chaudhnri, M.A. Pnhliihcd by Asher 
& Co., 38, Simla Btrcet, Calcutta. Price R»- 
available of G. A. Natesao & Co. 

Numerous enthusiastic readers who have snfii* 
dently acquainted themselves with Tagore's books 
dealing with diverse aspects of philosophie outlook 
will not be unwary of the pnblication of a book 
styled the “ Political Philo.opby of Babindra- 
oath”. Mr. Soebin Sen, the author of this 
beanUful brocLute, bas spared no pains in bring- 
ing before us and presenting to ns in such a 
candid and appealing msnoec tbe scattered views 
relating to tho political philosophy of Rabindra- 
nath, as to arrest tbe minds of all who are 
PoHrically-minded. At a time when every ques- 
tion aSectiog India’s aspirations is not entirely 
devoid of, but possesses, a tinge of politics about 
it, U is quite opportune that this book is brought 
wiL, w.hirh.'Ii'-HjK. wtJJk mjuLj of. •Ji/ww- o^iestions 
which seem to retard and vitally affect the 
rapid growth of India, also suggcsling here and 
there certain solutions as correctives to those 
evils. We whole-heartedly commend this book 
to the public and warmly appreciate the labours of 
the author la brioging out this booh when India ia 
to be disillusioned of certain thin veils which seem 
to blind hergopl. 
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Baladitta. By A. S. P.'Ayyar, >t.A., (Oion), 

I.C.8. Taraporev&la', Bombay, 1930. Ks. 4. 

It i$ ,a far cry from droll stories to aerions 
historical romance, bnt Jlr. Ayyar baa succeeded 
in producing a first class historical romance. Tn 
trencjiiog npon the history of our country for his 
materials, Mr. Ayyar has to bo accounted for as 
a pioneer, for with few exceptions, Indian writers 
hare left unexplored that rast field. After read- 
ing this book, we even doubt if historical ron>.ince 
is not the natural home of hfr. Ayyar’s genins. 

' Tlie story is laid during the decadent ilnpla 
period. The linns have established tbemselTea 
on the throne of the Gnptas. llie golden age of 
the Guptas has given place to a reign of terrror. 
To Baladitya, a descendant of Ssmudragnpta, the 
sorry plight of his countrymen and the vision of 
the former greatness of his dynasty, were like 
ipurs on his side urging him to reconriuer the 
eonatiy. But his sole source of optimism is his 
trusted friend Yasodharman, and these two eet 
about plauning a campaign against the Iliins. 
Meantime Baladitya meets Saraswatl and after a 
delightfnl period of romance they marry. ' Yato* 
dharman unaware of this union, sought the hand 
of Princess Chammsthi at the Swayamvara on 
behalf of Baladitya. Some one aononnces liis 
marriage with Swraswati. “ Wliy can’t you 
plead on your behalf now that Baladitya is already 
wedded, asked the compaoion of Cliammathi. 
Yasodharman dispraises himself, bnt the garUod 
has been placed on bis neck by Charumstbi. 
With the help of other Kings, the reign of the 
Hnns is put an end to. But the credit in the 
final battle belongs to Yasodharman. A rift had 
sprung in the friendship of Baladitya and Taso- 
dharman. The former King’s death under tragic 
circumstances however helps to restore the friend- 
ship at least in the memory of Yasodharman. 

Mr. Ayyar is a reformer and that has made him 
stress his ' purpose somewhat. We however 
venture to say that the reforms tljat hekts in 


mind need no conscious justificatiou incur history. 
Didacticism has properly no place in an historical 
romance. But we have nothing but high praise 
and admiration for Mr. Ayyar’s art. We await 
with much esgerness more of this type from his 
pen. 

Tne Sale. By Joau Conquest. T. Werner 
Laurie, M., 1930. 7/C. 

The seeker after the curious and exotic in 
literature will derive ample gratification from a 
reading of this book. There are typhoons, twins 
and robber trees. The descriptions of the typhoons 
are grim and vivid; the emotional appeal of twin 
psychology is very powerful and the writer s 
justification of noconventional episode is both 
eloquent and pathetic. 

How TnEOSopnr came to BfE. By 0. W. 

Leadbeaier. T. P. If, Adyar, Madras, 1930. 

Readers of this book will easily recognise the 
clear, simple sod yet forcefnl style of the author. 
From cover to cover, Interest is steadily main- 
tained. Mr. Leadbeatcr was at first a clergyman 
who took some interest in sptrtlnalism. He 
was introduced to Tlieosophy by Mr. A. P. 
.Sinneit’s great book "The Occult World and 
later he catne under the direct influenco of 
Madame BlaraUky, The pen pictures of the 
Founder of the Tlieosopliieal Society that are 
g!T«-a la the book are some of the most vlrid and 
intimate ever written. Leaving London, he came 
to Ceylon where he became a Buddhist and thence 
to Adyar. Experiences in Egypt on the way to 
India and subsequently in Burma are pictured with 
great deicriptlve power, rncidentally the wonder- 
ful personality of Madame Blavatsky is brought 
ont through a nu.bber of illostrative incidents. 
And the book closes with the atuinment by Jfr. 
Leadbeater of some initial snperpbyrieal powers 
pointing out the way to his further spiritual 
development. ' 
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The Next Runo. By K. S. Venlc*f»ram»tt1. 

G. A. Natesao & Co., Madras. Price lie. l-B. 

Time waa when tome of Indian reformm 
admired everylbing in the Western ciTiiisation, 
and wanted onr country to march on ibe 
path of Western cWilisation. The penduinm has 
now twang back to tbe other tide, and there are 
not wanting Indians who feel that Western 
cisiiisation is an evil which ahonld ho thnnneil, 


BOOKS RECEIVED ■ 

CBEinrt’s Year Rook, 1930. Ry “Cheim,’ ^ 
“l^e liOndoD Pahlishing Co., I^ondon. 

PnnKicii, PiN'.vxcK is India. Ry K. T. Shah,, 
I). B. Taraporerala Sons & Co., Bombay. 

Vexkb ox W1JKEI.R. Ry Manrice Dekobra, 
T. Werner Laorie, Ltd., T/indon. 


if possible, by India. Mr. K, S. Venkataramanl 
belongs to this school of thought and in tbe 
book under reriew describes in a ileligbtfnlly 
pleasing laagnage the present atsge of cuUnte and 
ciTiliaation and In the ladder of progress 
eralaates the present rung of derelopmeot wiili 
reference to the nest rung. 

A OLnirsE or Assam (Past and PreienO. Ry 
Upendra Nath Carooah. To be had of die 
author at Jorhat. Price Re. 1*10. 

Tilts book is an attempt to trace the history of 
Assam in brief outline from the establishment of 
Ahotn rnle down to tha British anoexation of 
Assam in 1826, and in greater detail, during tbo 
period of the mntioy when Manirain Dewanwes 
executed on a charge of treason and disloyalty, 
belieTed In by the British ofiielaia and historians 
like Sir Edward Gait. Maniram was supposed to 
have incited the Saring lUja, a scion of the Abom 
royal family to revolt. The province has been 
enjoying peace except for occasional expedition! 
against hili-tribes. The author gives a brief 
account of the Ahom system of administration 
and of the improvements effected nnder British 
rule. • He devotes one chapter to the considera- 
tion of the eSecU of opium-eating among' tho 
people and another to an aceonnt of the tea-in> 
dnstry .bnllt on the life-blood of the cooUe- 


PnOVIXClAI. riXAXCE. Ry Pfamathamtha Raner- 
jea, M A., D.SOr, Macmillan A Co., Calciitla. 

Tiie EUUASIAS PhojiLEM. Ry Kenneth 
E. Wallace, ThaeVrr Spink A Co., CalcuUa. ' 

A llmOMV OfL-cdiaxTaXATIOX. RyPramaiha 
Nath Ranotjea, Macmillan A Co , Ltd., Calcntla. 
RFJXMtT OP T»E lUiMVAV ROAKD ON IXDUX 

Railway* fou 1928-29. Vol. II. CoTctn* 

tneoi of India Rook Depot, Calentta, 

Veiled Myrteuies op India. Ry Mrs. .Waller 
Tiblils, Evelcigh, Nash and Orayaon. Tendon. 

The spLEXDorR that was ’Ind. Ry 

K. T. Shah, n.A., U.RP.. !>• R* Taraporevala 
Sons A Co., Bombay. 

Odr VlU^tOI- By Norah Richards, 'llic Orient 
Publishing Co., I.ahore. 

MoiiAsiMEo Tl’Oiilaq. By R. S. Gupia, b.a., 
LL.n., J. W. Arrowamilh, LlJ., Bristol- 
BrITISII rOLlCT TOWARDS INDIAN STATES. By 
K. M. Panikkar, S. K. I.thiri A Co.. Calculla. 
How Theosophy came to Mr~ By the Ht. Rev. 

C. W. Leadboater.T. P. IL, Adyar, Jfadrai. 
MmiClSSI IN BhaOAVAD-GITA. By ifahendra- 
nath Sircar, Longmans Green A Co., Sfadras. 
The United States of the Would. By 
Oscar Newfang, O. P. Putnam's Sons, London. 


labourers. Also he takes care to point onl the 
many things that exist in common between the 
Bengalis and the Assamese and the chief ieli°ioai 
Mcls among them, Vaishnav* and SthU.'btrtl 
tmngled to % large extent with pre-Aryan beliefs 


Humorous Stories. By Barry Pain, T. Werner 
XAurie, Ltd,, London. 

The Indian Cotton Textile Industries. By 
U. P. Gandhi, Book Company, Calcutta, . 




INDIA AND WORLD PEACE 
Under the heading, “ India — Symbol ofEaitero 
Aspiration”, 'Mr. C. P. Andrews contribnles an 
article to the hfarch Number of WORLD To- 
AtORROW. If war is wholly to bo renounced as an 
instrument of national policy, says Mr. Andrews, 
then the suppression of weaker races b.v force of 
arms must be giren up with It. This Is Ime of 
India’s ease. Sir. Andrews pleads for a World 
Commission to Inquire into race relations In the 
various parts ol the world. The coattoveray bo- 
twees Great Britain and India can hardlybe 
settled hy isolated actiou because it is part of a 
much greater conflict of Ideals diridiag the East 
and the West, Jnst as narsl disarraamcot cannot 
be undertaken by any one power alone In itola- 
• tion, so what I may rentare to call "racial dis- 
armament” requires a world conference, oral 
least a world commission. For the racial adjust- 
ment_ needed throughout the world cannot be 
effected by the efforts of one Western power 
alone, howerer important. In the interests of 
world peace, the Leagne of Nations must sot for 
its own sake allow this whole' issue to mn its 
course, unnoticed and neglected, ' any longer. If 
it does, it will certainly be regarded by the East 
as a mere tool in the hands of the stronger 
Western powers. . . . Merely to let each 
Western nation go on doing just what it likes In a 
special comer of .its own, which is called its 
“colonial empire,” is really to go back once more 
to the old selfish tiew of absolute national 
loTerelgnty. It also keeps sHto the fsllscy that 
one coustty canbetbe “possession” of another. 
All that is meant by the World Court, the League 
. of Nations, and the Kellogg Pact, is stultified 
such an attitude of mind. Historically, it belongs 
to our pre-war mentality. 

• Sf 


INDIA’S RESOURCES 
“ Modernity has to be paid for and if India waots 
to take herplaee amongst the nations of the world, 
the leaders of our Social life, both Hindus and 
Mnssulmans, must be prepared not to allow a 
policy of drift and demoralisation to continue, but 
i 0 riiroioata a)) iwtefa} ao3 parasith overgrowths 
and (o train the poblle to dlierlmioate the manner 
id which what they bars earned, they will spend", 
wTites Mr. Mann Subedsr in (he April Number ol 
thftMoOF.RJ! Review, Mr, Subedat ha appropria- 
tely given a title to bis article as " waste sot, 
want not”, aod says that It is trite to say that 
India is a poor conotry. The great watte in 
India is not merely in money as Mahaima Gandhi 
has ebataeterised it in his recent letter to the 
Viceroy but in the unit of time and labour. Mr. 
Sobedar writes: — 

Hiere is a Isrger number of men who are not 
fully empoyed throughout the year, and there is a 
itill large number of depeudents, who hare 
Dotbiog useful to do all the time. This waste lias 
gone on to such an extent that a man thinks 
nothing of baring been anay from regular work 
for a long period. In fact other people are jealous 
olbim, if he hu managed to stay out of work for 
a long stretch and has managed to exist in a rea- 
sonable standard. The unemployed iu India are 
after all, a burden on the community, and it would 
be better if the burden were astnmed directly so as to 
enable the leaders of the cornmnniQ' to know what 
i* going On, instead of the burden being imposed 
without any appreciation of the problem by anr- 
body and without any effort at the remedy for the 
situation. 
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THE INDIAN PROBLEM 

Wridng in the NINETEENTH CeSTORY AND ' 
After, Lord Lytton deplores the recent Pntlia- 
mentary debates on India. The dehates, he says, 
have done nothing but harm. The fact is, some 
of those who pretend to know India are merely 
repeating in the House all the i^neetionable ncirs 
that interested inalielona reporters are cabling to 
the British press. They are seldom inspired by 
real knowledge or sympathy with the Indian 
stand-point. 

*' To tmdersUnd the .oetlon of different gronps 
in India, It is necessary to remember certain fea- 
tures which are at times characteristic of the 
Indian problem. In the first place, it is import- 
ant to bear in mind that the aspiration to 
see established an Indian State, politically free, 
governed from within itself, independent of outside 
control; controlling its own administrative machine, 
responsible for its own defence, and able to speak 
for itself among the other States of the world, is 
not merely the claim of a small group of Coi^ress 
extremists, bat is common to all sections of Indian 
opinion — Swarajists, Liherais, Hindus and Mos* 
lems alike. The ideal, therefore, which has been 
proclaimed by the Indian National Congress for 
about fifty years, however naropreseotative that 
, body may be shown to be, has evoked a certain 
measure of aympalhy in the minds of all educated 
Indians, even when their proposals or their 
methods have been condemned.” 

Now a representative aystem impliea the con- 
fidence of the larger body in the individnala 
•elected “ and the willingoeta of the selected few 
to exercise responsibility and act according to 
their own judgment In the Interests of those by 
whom they have been selected.” These neces- 
sary conditions, says Lord Lytton, are' rarely 
•Stufied in India. For the welding of IndU’a 
dweme element. Into a abgle political State, a 


Bpirit of conciliation is required and ’a readioes 
to eo-operafo for a common good. This spirit Is 
at present conspicuous by its absence in India. 
Co-operation is what the lodiao finds it hardest 
to concede. Therefore, he has made a political 
virtno ont of a temperamental necessity, and non. 
ro-operation is now proclaimed as the test o^ 
true patriotism. The Swarajist politician professes 
that it is only with a “ Satanic ” Government that 
lie will not co-operate. In practice, it is not so. 
He finds it jnst as difficult to co-operate with his 
own coiTntrymen. Every Indian claims to speak 
in the name of India, but there ars few subjects 
on which other Indians will accept Ids authority. 
In the Legislative Council, Ministers are aelected 
from the m>yority, and find, after their appoint- 
ment, that their followers expect to giro ioitmc' 
lions, not to receive them. The representative in 
India is, in fact, never more than a delegate. 

If India, continues Lord Lytton, were prepared 
to accept the good offices of a mediator between 
her conflicting interests, Mr. Gandhi could have 
rendered Immense services to his country in that 
capacity. 

“ As a social reformer, he is a genuine idealist." 
As a politician, he is impotent, being easily duped 
by astute party managers. His dislike of violence 
is sincere, but he is readily persuaded that con- 
ciliation or compromise will drive the uncom- 
promising elements into violent action as' a conu- 
8cl of despair, and that the beat way, to prevent 
violence la for him to champion the most extreme 
demands.” 

Ijord Lytton conclndes that the realisation of 
India's national ideal would also be the triumph 
of British statesmanship, but if practical difficul- 
ties, which are enormous, are to he overcome, 
Indians will have 'to show greater confidence in 
each other and realise that a nation cannot be 
created ont of criticism alone.” , 
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TIIE TASK OF THE PUBLISHER’S READER 

Fraok Swinoerton has an interestiag article ia 
the March FoRTKlQirrLV on " the Talk of the 
Publiahet'a Reader”, He pa^a a wcU-deaerred 
tribute to that unkooim person, "the reader”, 
whose qualifications for success in the line are 
portrayed at some length. Now, a lore of books 
is by no means a sufficient preparation for Uie 
“ reader’s ” task. Tlio really good profesatonal 
“reader” is a rare type. His task is very difierent 
from that of the reviewer and much less simple. 
The reviewer has Ids likes and dislikes which 
Bccoiut for the vagaries of printed criticism. 

But the publisher's reader must hare no 
'vagarirs. Hia prej'odicea mua1, aM be sunk when 
he takes up a manuscript A dislike of tlie author 
uual not inflneoco him. Neither may ho allow 
hituself tho satUfaetioa of lefusiog a book which 
attacks his idols. He must sot hare idols, in fact 
Ho must combine enthusiasm with calm; caution 
with boldness. He must be patient, wary, shrewd; 
ho must know something upon every eubject; he 
must be acquainted with all literatures, and, pre* 
ferably, with several languages. He must under' 
stand the b^ok trade, most bare a very easy faToi- 
liarity with the work of all living authors, so that 
he knows how they are "ranked ” by critics and bow 
.they are “rated'’ by tho libraries. He must him* 
self be a critic able to appreciate both the uofaml' 
liar and the conventional. And he must never 
make a mistake. 

, He is expected to mark down a best-seller at 
sight, and to distinguish between work that is 
immature through excess of genius and work that 
ia crude through congenital incapacity. He is to 
be a hack and ai> explorer, the brains of a^ pub* 
lisbing buiineia and the anonymous and fiequenl- 
ly Ul-paid semut of hia employers. At sdl Rmea, 
in all circumstances, he should -have his stethos- 
cope pressed close to the heart of .the public, so 
AS to know when that heart jumps a beat.. If it 


jumps a beat, or if the beat quickens or slackens, 
a change in literary fashion is imminent, and the 
profesiioDsI reader must be ready to anticipate 
any change of fashion, and ready to discount 
mere finctaations of pulse.” 

The reader must have the power to submit a 
clear and accurate predt of the book he has just 
read and the skill to make his verdict upon the 
book conviocing to the pnbUsIier. He does not 
decide but suggests the decision. And that deci- 
sion IS based on the reader's conelusions. Ihe 
fortune of the publisher is always made by tbe 
correct judgment of the reader. What is wanted 
in him is not merely literary ability of a kind to 
understand good literatuie*. “He must be the 
natural man, the critic and the commercial geotle- 
mao, one by one and all together.” 

The publishers’ reader must have, above all, a 
jiaif for tbe right thing, and his judgment must be 
sure. How does be do it. 

“ I say, by his unique variety of genius. Hehas 
bad, as a rule, a lengthy experience of the pub* 
lishiug trade. He bu obaerTcd the sales ofbooks 
published ove'r tbo whole of the period of bis ex- 
perience. He has read widely, and has been 
alert to tbs form and pressure of tho time. Beiug 
no extremely shrewd person, he has learned to 
disr^ard reviews and publishers' advertisements, 
except in so far as they communicate to bis private 
flDderstsoding messages which he could never 
transmit to other and amateur observers. Taste, 
experience, and a subtle enjoyment of drudgery for 
(be sake of its occasional rewards (purely spiritual 
s'uce he rarely experiences gratitude), go to form 
tJiA pabllsber's reader. 

INDIAN INDlsrENDENCE-By C. F. Andrews. 
Air. Andrews, tbe well-known hiend of Indie, is 
discussing 'this subject in hfi book "The Indian 
problem." Re. t. Given athalf pricoor8Af,TO 
Subscribrea of tbe Indian Review. O. A. NatxSAN 
tOO.VOBUStlEES, JlADRA^j 
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INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGION 
Uoder the above caption, Ur. S. G. Paadit, 
Attorney, Los Angelos, U.S.A., contributes a 
thoughtful article to the latest number of WORLD 
UXITY. The writer says that Hindniam is the 
only religion that has been never, in all its liiatory, 
spilled one drop of human blood with the fancied 
object of extending God's Kingdom or saving 
other people's souls. Pur, Hinduism includes in its 
technic for spiritual gco>vtU the rational of idola- 
try, polytheism, monotheism, atheism, agnos- 
ticism and numerous variants and etch of these is 
regarded as a method suited to some particular 
stage of spiritual stature for its farther growth and 
development, without at the same time entertain* 
ing any bad idea of the different method adopted 
by the neighbour • * Tbo Hindu regards 
the dilTereat religions of tho world, or tho varions 
aspects of hU own religion, as different roads all 
leading to God from different stages or diiectioos, 
conesponding to the varieties of spiritual growth. 
He regards each religion as most valuable for the 
udividual adapted to it by hUtli, environment, 
edneatioB, etc. Hence, be considers any effort to- 
wards convettiog a man to another teligtoo as 
fatile and even mischievous. The only conversion 
he believes in is of onesoli and of no one else, and 
it has to comefrotn within aa'd is a contioning 
process. 


'* Religion, to the Hindu mind, is not essentially 
a matter of the dead bones of formulated beliefs, 
but it is pre-eminenlly a living and dynaouc pro- 
cess of fundamental growth leading to ever greater 
heights of sclf-unfoldmcnt sod mellowness of 
spirit. The veligious or spiritual status of a man 
is deternunable not by the labels placed on him 
by himself or by others — inch as Hindu, Boddhisl, 

Cbriitlan, lluhammadan, atheist, agnostic ete, 

nor by the burden of self-imposed religiosity under 
which ho may be bowed to his misplaced satufac- 
tion.' It is to be determined ratbei by the natural 
simp^city of his Viv'ing and by the measure in 
which there shines out through him, wHhotU the 
least affectation or telf.consciousness, the free 
• rMianca of the Deity who “ maketh His tun to 
nseon the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on 

, “ajttstaadtherininau’^ 


THE INDIAN REFORMS 
Sir Blark Hnnter contributes an svticle headed, 
'The alternatives for India’ to the ENGLISH 
Review. 

Sir ilark Hunter says that with the Reforms 
of 1919 the whole outlook is changed. Tho re- 
forms rest on the. nssninption that, politically con- 
sidered, what suits Gieat Britain suits, or will 
now suit, India as ni-ll ; and ns for tho services, 
their position, the wliolo envlroument lu which 
they work, has been in part and will be alto- 
gather, transformed — as a first step towards 
ulrimato extinction. Sit Mark continues — 

“lliero is nothing to deter and eveiything to 
recommend the increasing association of the best 
type of Indians in Ihe government of the depend- 
• ncy. 'I'herci are many loyal Indians capable 
of wielding tDilneuco in the Council Chamber and 
of worthily fillisg high and responsible oSeo. 
They may be fonnd readily enough outside the 
ranks of the poHtically-mioded, though the major- 
fly of these, too, will speedily reconcile them- 
selves to reasserted authority. Political advance- 
ment of this hind, which indeed was steadily pro- 
ceeding before 1917, would be an honest fulfil- 
ment of the royal promise of 1858, and would be 
welcomed by all men of goodwill. If, on the 
other band, tho British people are really satisfied 
that the faith that was in Mr. filontagu and Lord 
Chelmsford is essentially the Irne faith, and in 
consequence insist on the rapid transplantiog in 
India of cunstltntional machinery in slavish imi- 
tatioQ of the machinery with which we in ‘ this 
country are familiar ; if, strong in that faith, they 
seek to disturb the contentment which Queen 
metoria looked to as ’ her , "great reward,” it 
would be well for them to recognize that, as 
Indian conditions are now, ' and as far ahead as 
the longest-sighted can picture them, good govern- 
ment is compatible with self-government. They 
must chooso one or the other, for -they caono* 
have it both ways." ' . . ' . . 
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INDIA’S FORMIDABLE COilPETITIORS 

The Government of India have decided to 
adopt Imperial Preference as far aa cotton piece- 
goods imports 'are concerned. It is of interest 
therefore, to see how the trade in that line of 
Great Britain stands. 

That will give an idea aa to whether Britain is 
really in need of preference or whether the adop- 
tion of it by India simply means her helping 
Lancashire in her campaign of crushing the 
Japanese compotitiou, writes the “Indian Textile 
Jonmal” in a recent issue. 

The index numbers of business activity prepared 
by the "iiondon Economist’’ (for which 1924 
has been Uken to be the basic year, and therefore 
the index number of that year is 100). show that 
the consumption of cotton in Great Britain in 1927 
was 118, in 1928 it was 103, and in 1929 it was 
.106., 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN SYSTEMS 

Mr. Oswald G. \11Iard, the well-known Editor 
of the New York Natiox, contribnles a thoughtful 
article to the Harper’s Magazise in which ho 
compares the Parliamentary systems of Great Bri- 
tain and the United Sutes. The result of the 
discussion is obviously to the advanUgo of the 
British system. “If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
wore an American’’, could ho have risen to his 
present eminent position in the counsels of the 
Government ? 

'IV) a remarkable degree, MacDonald's case 
invites a comparison between American and 
Brirish political institutions, their comparative 
flexibility and the relative opportunity they give 
to the political dissenter, to the holder ef nn- 
popnlar views, who is ahead of his times, to enter 
political life and to toko a prominent part In the 


^ That is to say, during the last year the coneumj.- 
tion went ttp in comparison with the previoos 
year. On the whole the British export trade in 
1929 was somewhat better than the immediately 
preceding yean. 

Coming to the figures for actual cotton goods 
exports, we find the position of cotton yarns and 
piecegoods as follows 


Quantity (OOO’s omitted.) 


19-24 . 
19-25 

1927 

1928 

1929 

, As for 


Yams 

lbs. 

163,506 ' 
189,532 
‘ 200,465 
169,207 
166,637 


4 , 413,959 

4 , 435,618 


3 , 866,500 
3 , 671,687 

piecegoods go, the figures are 
P^S^esstYely deteriorating, and it is quite clear 
^*^^*ocashire has been finding it increasingly 
difiicaU to sell her goods in foreign markets. I’he 
p«ition of yam improved from 1924 to 1927. 

But during the last two yean. It has again 
ecome weak. So, on the whole, the -export 
IWition. of cotton " goods manufactured in Great 
** *Jrtripctly unhappy. Aod thus the so- 
ailed protectien to the Indian cotton industry 
«>np!ed ■ with Imperial preference is equally a 
JTOteetion to Lancashire. 


goverament of bis country. 

The advantages arc, it is plain, largely, If not 
wholly, on Iho side of the British system. 'Ilins 
the intendiog candidete for Parliament does not 
have to stand in the district in which he lives, as 
is the case usually in this country, where few 
have ever lived in one district and represented 
another. He does not hare to go bit in band toa 
party boss for permission to run. 

A career in the Commons b a feir aod open 
contest for reputation and leadership, aod no one 
who fails can blame his failure upon party bonds 
or the rules of tho House. It must be Ids own 
fault, if he fisib. ilow different is the situation 
in America. 

“ An American Ramsay MacDonald with a 
eimilar war record would never again hare been 
given a Democratic or Republican party sotuioa- 
tion for the House of Eepresentatives. IVTioerer 
offends against party regularity either in peace* 
time or war-time is pretty sure to find himself for 
ever without the breastworks. For ibu, this domi- 
nation of the parties by their bosses {• largely 
possible, sa it b for the decadence of the quality 
of the Representatives from all sections.” ^ 
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INDUSTOIAL FUTUKE OF INDIA 
’fim UlNDL’STlIAN KEVIE^Y for Slarcli conUios 
so article oo the “Industrial future of India: 

Ua pesiibili^ea aqA foalulates” by Prof. C.V. 
Ilanmnantha Kao. Mr. Kao ia of opinion that the 
problem of industrial derelopincnl in India cannot 
bo solved easily and in a very short time as It 
requires intense elTotU, immense initiative and 
patriotic co operation. Un sa^s ; — 

For protecting Indian industries by the imposi- 
tion of import duties, we have to seek the asaUt- 
ance of tlio state ; for expanding tho KanVing 
facilities and encouraging Industrial Ksnkiog and 
Indian Kankiog generally, we look up to tho 
state ; for lending Anancial and other help to the 
tottering indigenous industries for enconiagiog 
tho policy of village reorganizstian and tho 
development of village handierafls, wc require 
government initiative ; for providing edneatiooal 
faeilitics and to dispel tho vast mass of ignorance 
that pervades the people, wo again Lave to depend 
upon the state and so on. But, if in spite of 
the necessity for all these reforms, tho Govern- 
ment do not follow a consistent and comprehen* 
siveline of policy of naUonal advancement, it 
is ^but inevitable that progress should either bo 
very slow or that there should be complete 
Bt^natlon all over. The Secretary of Slate for 
India, Mr. ^Vedgwood Benn, spoke sometime 
back of raising the standard of living of the 
people — not for the purpose of securing a market 
for Bridsh goods but as a good thing b itself— 
'and the bducement in them of a spirit of hopeful- 
ness ; but there is liltie scope for the fnlGInumt. 
of these hopes, if bero is not a full-fledged 
Natioasl Government pledged to a national 
programme. 

• The economic prosperity of India b bound up 
bseparably, says the writer, .with her bdnstriM 
^velopmcnt •, and it is the duty of the Government 


INDIAN STAThlS AND BlUTISIl INDIA 
Mr. A. Kamaiya coniributes a thoughtful article 
under tho above lillo to tho March Number of the 
Emiibe KKVtEW. M'hetlicr the poltrical relations 
between British India and the States arc capable 
of a aatisfactury adjustment or not, tho harmoolza* 
tioo of their economic and financial relations, says 
the writer, is vital to the cfllcient administration 
and prosperity of both, and must be altainod. 'Pbe 
main heads of revenue in which, according to the 
Princes, they are entitled to claim a share, arc 
cnsloms duties, proflts from tlic railways, posts, 
and telegraphs, salt, currency and coinage, opium 
and Savings Banks. The contention of the 
Princes that the States should also have a voice 
in the determination of the UrifT policies of tho 
country has much force behind it. Tlie writer 
concludes : — 

“ l^tovislon will have to bo made in (he future 
ConstItntioD of India for effective represcnlation of 
the Stales in the Indian Lsgislatnro when matters 
«f common concern for the whole of India arc 
eought to bo dealt with. The Tariff Board should 
bo made an all-India body' with provision for 
receiviog represrntalions from the States. But a 
Ohsmber or other ropresenlativc body of the 
l*rinccs or tlieir nomincs cannot, any tnoro than 
the legislative Assembly in British India, claim 
to be coasnlted in regard to such changes in tho 
tariff rates as may be introduced by the Fioaneo 
Member ,ia his annual proposals for taxation. 
These changes will have to be kept strictly confi- 
dential till tho moment of the publication of the 
Budget^ and it would be futile to take amg qnhJir, 
body into confidence before tho Finance Bill is 
actually introduced in the Legislature. Whether, 
and to what extent and in what manner, the States 
aboutd be given representation in the Indian 
L^giriature for safe-guarding their interests from 
beii^ prejudicially affected by British . Indian 
legislation raises political issues which may well 
be considered by the expert body st^ested bv tiie 
Rtal»* nnmmillAa fnP ...IfK ,1... -/ 


» > — - — ■« -“v ..-V ‘uo vjoverniT 

dntv .- . - .. ...» 

“'cesiity of States Committee for dealing w'itb The question of 
. « about Ufoie CTetylhmg el«6. financial setflement. . ‘ 
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POSITION OF INDIAN STATES 
Professor Berriedale KettU is appateolly not 
Tcrj asserUre in Lis Tiew that the rights of para- 
monntcj Testing in the British GoTernmect cannot 
be trinsrerred to a self-goTerning British India 
without the agreement of the States. For in the 
February Number of the Journal op Compara- 
tive Legislation and International Law, 
while claiming that the doctrine itself is jnstihed, 
he says it “ might be pushed to absurd lengths." 
Farther, be challenges the coateulion of Sir I<calie 
Scott that treaties alone are the source of the 
transfer of any part of the sovereign powers of the 
States to the British Government. Ue says ; 

IVliy, it is asked, shonld nsage and prerogative 
be permitted Co derogate from the express terms 
of compacts such as that between the Kizam and 
the Q^ast India) Company in IKIO, which 
ezclndes the Company from any concern with the 
subjects of tbe ruler? Even if a treaty has been 
in practice disregarded, the weaker party haring 
yielded to /orc« tnujeiire, can itnot now bo relied 
upon and its literal terms demanded f 
The answer to such suggestions appears clear. 
A compact of any sort can be interpreted correctly 
only by reference to the system of Uvr,wbicb 
mutt be deemed to have been in the mind of (he 
contracting parties, the proper law of the contract. 
Nowit is clear that the treaties of the ^st. India 
Company were not contracted under the European 
system of international law, whieli had never been 
extended lo Indian Princes tnlerjf, and of which 
they were ignorant. Tlie compacts, therefore, 
must be judged on the basis of the iniemalional 
law of contemporary India, and this law was 
'dominated by the conception of paramount jrower. 
To the position of paramonDt power the Company 
attained by its 'conquests; and it proceeded to 
exercise VIS A rts the Btstes witli which- it bad 
agreements tho rights arising from paranionot 
power. If this fnndarasntal fact is not accepted, 
then tho proceedings of the Company and^ of tbe 
Crown in soccesiion to it become uniotelllgible. It 
was possible to adlow llie treaties^ to 
nnaltered, in lieu of denonneiog them with cliaitged 
circumstances, simply because it was recogolsea 
by all parties that tho position of paramount 
. authority carried with It overriding rights. 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 

yie> congratulate Sir Albion Banerjl on the 
publication of bU excellent Quarterly— I ndun 
Affairs — in London. Tlie first Number which 
is before us coutains a number of weighty contri- 
butions on difi'ereot topics of ludlin interest. 
There are articles on dfarriage refona and the 
Economics of Khaddar, Women’s education and 
the Financial system. Sir Albiou’s own contri- 
buti^ is a powerful plea for " a Re-orientation of 
Indian politics." lie writes : — 

“The administration of British India, by punn- 
ing the rigid idea of efiicieocy and following 
principles and ideas which were applicable more 
than a hundred years ago, has now become in 
many respects uosnited to existmg cooditioni. It 
is only under a National GoTernmeot that (be 
adminlstrstioD can be so remodclicd as tn bring it 
to line with the present-day needs and the Insistent 
demands of the people for greater political and 
economic expansion. 

“Tbe administmiWo authority ot the conntiy 
which Is mainly in the hands of the Indian Ciril 
Service, can no longer be retained by that body 
in its present form. 

“ In tbeio days of specialisation there appears to 
be no place for the lodian civilian of average 
ability, who, through no fault of his own. las 
become a mere machine. India must on longer be 
•ienie<l the fullest discretion to recruit her own 
pnbViu STnan\a fiMW thn lediau people, wrtspeet- 
i*e of community, caste or creed, and for that 
matter from any part of tho Empire after exhaust- 
ing Ihe resources of India itself. 

’* If IVrsia can appoint a Sfillipsngh from 
America to administer her fiosoees, why cannot 
India be given the freedom to do likewise ? fndia 
want# the best of Englishmen to fill positions of 
rcs}H>asibltiiy requiring expert koowledgn and 
eiperienCB, but there is no reason why such men 
should pot U recruited nnder special contracts, u 
ia done In many cases by the mllog IMnees In 
respect of their Slate services. Natiootlisaflon of 
Iho services on die basis of cRleieney and fitness 
must bo tho aim once the educational policy i* so 
eipandc*! that equal opportunities are given fo 
all." . 
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“ LaiJgliter gWes a toliday both to the tirioes 
and to the Tices,” -writes Jlr. Robert Lyn3> 
in the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, “ and lakes the 
imagination on its trayels into a country in which 
the only principle is the principle of eomic 
Incongniity. Here man can resign himself to the 
enjoyment of life as a topsy-turry wonderland as 
strange as any that Alice ever visited, and can tee 
his dullest neighbours as a gallery of caricatures. 

“ It is a land of happy accidents, of large noses 
and blown-off hats, where words are misspelt and 
mispronounced, where men wear spats on their 
wrists instead of eufis, the land of paradoxes and 
hulls and the things that could not happen. 
Whether it is worth visiting, nobody will ever know 
for certain till the Day of Judgment. 

“ The worst thing that can be said against 
laughter is that, by putting us in a good buraonr, 
it enahlet ns to tolerate ounelres. The best thing 
that css be said for it is that for the tame reason 
it enables os to tolerate each other.” 

WESTERN IMPRESSION OF THE EAST 
)Ir, Reginald A. Reynolds writes in ViSVA- 
BiiARATi Quarterly about the opinlou of^modem 
Indian thinkers on the modern West. He begios 
his article with some ohservations on the hurry 
with which all nations make generalisations abont 
foreigners. There is a story told about an English- 
man who went to France for the first lime, and 
encountered on the quay at Calais a man with 
red huf, lame in one leg, and wearing a pnrple 
waistcoat He thereupon wrote home to his 
friends that Frenchmen had red hair, were lame 
in one leg, and wore purple waistcoats. To a 
certain extent, this story is peculiarly tjpieal of the 
English mind. Bat it it also to some extent 
typical of the uoiverial mind. This it how the 
West lodges the East, and the East jndges the 
West. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS. • 

Second CnAMnr.ns for India. , By Jlr. S. K. 
Sarma, n.A., B.L. [" The Hindustan Review ”, 
Feb. 1930] 

Trade op Bengal in the MiD-EiaiiTEENtn 
Century. Kali Kinkar Datta, M.A. (“Tlie 
Calcutta Review,” March, 1930. 

Reign or Realish in Indian PmLOSoriiT. By 
Prof. R. Nagaraja Sarma, M.A. [Review of 
Philosophy of Religion ”, March, 1930.] 

The MdssaLMANS op Mysore. By RaoBahador 
I.. K. Ananta Krishna Atyar, it. A., L.T. [ “ The 
Madras Christian College Magaeine", April, 
1930.] 

“The Ring Fence System” and the Mara • 
TItAS. By K, M. Panikkar, [ “ Journal of 
Indian History ”, Dec. 1929.] 
iNDiA-flYsiitOL OP Eastern Aspiration. By 
C. F. Andrews. [ “ The World To-morrow ”, 
March, IWO.J 

The Economics op Maiutma Gandhi. By 
Mr. C. Ilayavadana Rao, B.A., n.L. [“Indian 
Affairs”, March 1930.] 

The Noontide op Maratha Power. By Sir 
Jadanath Sarkar, [“The Itiodem Review”* 
April 1930.] 


The Vaishnavite Reformers of India 

SKETCHES OF THE(E IDES AND VtITINGI 
■ Hr Daov. T. RAJAOOPALA CIIARUB 
Co*TS^TS^— Nsthamniil; Pnadarlkakstia; - Yaraona- 
ctiarys; Brt Rsmaaujactiarxa; Sri Teilanta Detika 
Masavala Msha Klnai ; and Clialtanya. 

Re. One. To Sub^. of "Indian Eevlew.” As. 18. . 


O. K’ Natesao k Co., Pnbllsbers, Qeorge Town,' Madrai 



Questions of Jmporiance 


'i’HE A. L C. C’s DECISION 

The AIMndia Coogress CooimiUee met at 
Ahmcdabad oq the titgt March and uoanlmoiial/ 
adopted a lengthy resolution, approring the ’Work- 
ing Committee resolution of Feb. 14, aothorisiog 
Mr. Gandhi to initiate control oi civil diaobe- 
dience, and congratulating him and his compant- 
oni on the march begun on JIarch 13 lu pursuit 
oibis plan of civil disobedience. 

-The Committee hoped the whole coantiy would 
respond and speed the campaign for Puma Swaraj 
to a successful issne. 

The Committee authoriiod tiie Proriocial Con- 
gress Committees to organise and undertake such 
civil disobedience as seemed suitable, adding that 
the provinces as far as possible should eooceotrate 
on civil breach of tbe salt laws. 

'rUe Committee tmsted that while full prepara- 
tions would be carried on despite any Qorem- 
mental interference, civil disobedience wonid not 
be started iill Mr. Gandbibad reached bisdeslioa- 
tiod and had actually committed a breach of (he 
salt laws and given word. 

In the event of Mr. Gandhi's earlier arrest, the 
I’coviaces would bave full liberty to start civil 
disobedience Immediately after. 

The Committee concluded by coogralnlatiog 
- Mr. Patel and Mr. Sen QupU on tbeir arrests, 
which, instead of weakening, strenglhefled (be 
national resolve to reach its goal without any 
delay, and appreciating the example tel by those 
village officials who fasd resigned from Govern- 
ment service in order to help, (be ostionti 
campaign. . i 


PROGKAMME OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
Speaking at Umber Camp On the 15tb April, 
Mr. Gasdhi outlined a moic intense piogvsmine, 
“ Hitherto I have asked jou to resist snatching 
of salt by tbe Police from your closed fists and 
sufier mutely and meekly wbslevet injuries tbe 
Police might inlliet upon you. If you hare got 
strength for sufiering and faith in your mission, I 
want to go ma&y steps further.” 

Pointing to the salt psns prepared by volun- 
teers, Mr, Gandhi said: “I would like hence- 
forth to regard yourselves trustees or gusrditns 
not merely of the precious national wealth locked 
up in yonr fists but of the whole treasuro now 
being prepared in aalt pans. Defend tliat trc&suro 
with yonr life if that bo the price you have to pay 
for it- When tbe police eooo and raid these 
pans, surround (hem and not let tho police toneh 
(hem till they bave overpowered yon by sheer 
brute force. From yonr inSerings will rise into 
being not only Paros Swaraj but a soa-vloleot 
army for its defence. Women ought not to lake 
part alongside of men in defence of salt pans. 
I still give credit to the Government that It will 
not make war upon gtir women. It will be vrrong 
ou our part to provocate them into so doing. This 
is men's fight so long as the Government will 
confine their attention to men. There will bo 
time enough fur women to court assaults when the 
Government has crossed the limit. Let it not be 
said of us that men aouglil shelter behind women, 
well knowing they will bo safe if they took 
wumtn with them in what may ho called, for 
want of a Setter name, aggressive oon-viVeoco. 
Women have In tho programme I veotnred to 
place before them enough work and to spare and 
all adrentnre and risk they miy be capable e! 
undertaking. Tho Labour Aisociatioa of Ahmeda- 
bad has underUkea to picket liijnar tbopi. 
Selling of contraSaal salt which was going ou In 
Ahmedabad is now stopped^ It will be done In 
villagei by sending batches of voluoteers." 



i'ti Utterances 

THE VIOEUOY ON “READING” 

Lord Irwin aa Chancellor of Delhi Uoiveuity 
dellTered a thoughlful address at the eighth aoniial 
CoDTOcation held on the -lat llarch. lie chos? 
for his subject the habit of reading. We 
reproduce a few passages from this admirable ad- 
dress ; “ Let ns begin by the elementary enquiry 
ofwhy we desire to read and ask what are the 
adrantages tint we derive from reading. I do not 
here speak of the more laborious kind of reading 
which we all know too well and which, in the case 
of the young I suppose, at times involves reading 
rather nninspitiog teit-books and, in my own, 
consists in reading through even less inspiring 
offidal files. It may be that for us both, tire 
principal value of such stndy is that of a moral 
discipline, of training our mind to work with 
resolution and perseverance upon subjects that 
make no powerful appeal to our feelings at the 
particular moment when our task has to he perform- 
ed. And U is perhaps the more necessary for those 
who are constrained to devote a good deal of their 
time to thU kind of reading to seek refreshment 
when they may by recourse to reading of a more 
general character. 

' Such wider reading is the means by which we 
may at once increase our knowledge and, even 
more important, supply an often much-needed 
stimulus to a sordid imagluatiou. We aro able at 
any moment to take our place upon the magic 
carpet and fly where fancy wills acqulrbg new 
experience, hearing and seeing new tilings, bo that 
as our reading leads us through fields hitherto 
unexplored, wo find that our vision widens and all 
the things of life assume for us new meaning and 
significance. It U throngh books and ihroogb 
reading tbem that we are able to give aatufaetion 
to one' of the most instloeliv'e impulses of human 
nature. ' ' ' ' . ' 

* For many people this presentment in the form 
‘ theirownlnartleulate emotions Is the great chain 
of all writing, w heUier poetry err prose. How often 


of the Day 

arc we not brought up sharply as we read ty a 
passes or a line, ‘a jewel five words long, lu 
which we are almost startled to sec crystallised in 
language sumo dumb sensation of her own which 
wc had never succeeded in bringing to such pre- 
cise definition. In sheer joy how we read and re- 
read until we know by heart llio lines that so 
wonderfully as It seems reflect or bring to light 
something of our very selves of which ,W6 had 
scarcely been aware. For those to whom music 
speaks clearly the sensation obtained through • 
hearing must be analogous to that which 1 have 
described. And even if we aro not musical, there is 
much for us all to gain and enjoy from observance 
ol language and style. We had not perhaps been 
accustomed to pay much heed to this sort of 
thing nnlit one day as we read, our ear was caught 
by the rhythm and sound of words. We suddenly 
detected a design for which we were not prepared, ^ 
and once we bad the clue we saw bow the 
author chose language, now majestic, deliberate, 
restrained and calm, now rapid, impetuous, rushing 
like a mountain stream in space accordbg to bis 
subject and tbe effect be was seeking to create. 

[As the years psss, much of the pleasure of our 
reading will lie in association. Wo meet our old 
friends repeatedly and though we like to make 
new ones, most people are intellectually conserva- 
tive enough to keep a specially warm corner for 
those which were our first comrades and helped 
us to grow up. And one of the preclsna qualities 
of this pursuit of reading which I' commend to 
you to-day is that it offers us 'so infinite & choice 
from which we can select as the spirit moves us. 

Moreover, everyone will have his own favour- 
ites, both of subject and treatment, so that each 
must decide for himself what books be is going to 
make' his companions. We must each make our 
own anthology and leam by heart tbe passages of 
oar own choice. But there can be no doubt that 
by so doing we build for ourselves a storc-bouse 
from which mbd and soul can freely draw. 
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Indian States,'. 


. BHmSH INDIA AND INDIAN, STATES 

The conTersfttloDS between the Indiia IMnces 
and the political leaders have led to the appoint- 
ment of an informal eoininlttee ' consisting of Sir 
ITari Singh Gour, Sir C. P. Bamaswami Iyer, 
3fr. ifahomed Ali, Col. Haskar and Sir Chnnibhai 
Ifehta to sketch ont the isanes of common interest 
to British India and Indian States and anggest 
proposals before the next session of the Legtsla- 
tire Aisemb}^ in Simla. 

The Princes gave an assurance of the sympathy 
with Domioioa Status and said that their desire 
really woa to hare a proper interpretation of their 
treaty rights and that the course of action they 
were taking was not dne to the fears of political 
moTements in India. 

British Indian political leaders assnred them of 
non-interference in their internal autonomy and 
the ideal of a Federal India. 
iTHE NIZAhl AND .THE N. G. 8. RATLITAT 

The Nizam's Gorernment has completed nego- 
tiations for the purchsse of the N. Q. S. Baiiwsy 
Company. It has been decided that the existing 
contract will be tetminated at the end of the 
month. The pwcUase price is £8,300,000. , 
'Dedncting the sharOof the Government in the 
sinking and reserve funds and their rights as part 
owners of the capital, the net amonnt which the 
State will paffortbe purchase will be £4,570,000. 
Of the net purchase' amount, £1,500,000 was 
paid on April 1, and the balance will be issned in 
debentnies payable in three yean. 

Tip h)vre rojD^empst of tie BoiJway wiU be 
on the lines of State-Owned Bailwayt in IndM. 

It will be managed by an Agent, a Bailway Board, 
of which the Finance Jfemher will he " ex-offieio ** 
President, and the Executive Conncil _ ol the 
OoTerament. The Giveroment has offered the 
employees a contlnnacee of service, provident 
fund, gratuity and ill other privileges hitherto 
enjoyed by them. 


SfALERKOTLA SAPPERS 

In the course of his speech at the banquet at 
Sfalerkolla, H. E. the Mceroy recounted the 
serricea rendered to (lie Empire during the War 
hy the JIalerkotls State in the following striking 
words : — 

"The services which the JIalerkotls Sappers 
rendered to Great Britain dnring the Great War 
and the part they played In the second Battle of 
Ypres and the Battles of Nanve Ghapelle Loos 
aod La Bassee can never be forgotten. IVom 
1914 to the last days of the War, this Force was 
constantly on active service, and suffered heavy 
casualties which were made good by reinforce- 
ments from the State. 1 believe that the total 
number of Tour Dighness’s snbjects who served 
during the War was over 50 per cent, of the 
eligible population of JIalerkotIa, a fignra which 
was, I noderstaod, surpassed only by two British 
districts and hy no other Indian State. Tliat 
generous ooetrihuiios, moreover, which the Stste 
made towards the various War Funds esnied 
the grateful thsnks of the Government in those 
limes of stress.” 

NEW BARODA WATER WORKS 
H. II- the Oaekwarformally opened onJfarcIiB, 
tlie IVatappura I^ake, which is intended to 
eapplement the water supply from the Sajaj 
' Sarowar or Lake Ajwa. There were present a 
large and distingniahed gathering including H. fl. 
the Jlaharani Saheb, Lt.-Col. Wilson the Resi- 
dent Use Bshadnr V. T. Krishnsiaachari (be 
Devto, ‘Mr. R. U. Desai, and prominent officers, 
Sanfars and citizens. 

On arriTal, Their Ilighnesses were received by 
the Dewan and Mr. S. K. Gnrtn, the Chief Engi- 
neer, and condneted round the dam. 

Alter the ceremony, Bis Illglineit delivered a 
speech in which be reviewed the progress of 
public works in Baroda. 

Rao ' Bahadcr Krishoaciachari presented to 
Their Highnesses 3Ir. S. K. Gnrtn and Mr. SalLe, 
Iho Irrigation Engineer in charge of the works. 



Indians Outside India 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 
^ Mr. Ulrday Nath Knorni, in an Interview he 
gave to a representative of the ^lAItCItESTEIt 
GuiRDIAK, in London, put in a vigorons plea for 
the Indian claims in Kenya. lie approached the 
<^nestioa from the Imperial aspect and justified the 
Indian demands. 


“The Indian demands are not unreasonable. We 
ask for nothing which is not in the interest of the 
natives themselves. His Klajesty's Government 
declared in 1933 that they were the trustees for 
native welfare in Kenya, and the Hilton*Yonog 
Commission strongly endorses the policy of native 
tnisteeihip. Indians strongly support this view. 
If native interests are held to be supreme in prac* 
tSce, the fear of Kenya, with its 2,600,000 
Afncant and ahont 25,000 Indians, being domi* 
sated by some 12,000 Europeans, of whom only 
about 2,000 ate settled in the land, will bo effec- 
tually removed. 


The policy of trusteeship requires that the nlll- 
mate control over native and inler-racial affairs 
ihonld remain in the hands of the British Oovem- 
went. It follows from this that the official majority 
In the Kenya Legislature shall be reUined until 
the natives are able to look after their own interests. 
If racial conflicts are to he avoided, means must be 
found of enabling natives living in settled areas to 
Mjoy eivic righU. The Hilton-Toung Commis- 
sion earns to the conclusion that the only way of 
floiag this vrithont allowing the other communities 
^ be suddenly overwhelmed by the Africans it to 
have a civilisation franchise which would be a test 
of fitness and cffeelively control the number of 
e ectors and apply eqnally to Enropeacs, Indians, 
Arabs, and natives. They recommend that an 
■ Inquiry skonld be made to determine a aniuble 
einhutioQ test and lhaf the starting-point nf the 
prevailing in 

>-ortbe„ Rhodesia, where there is a commoTrnll 
or all British subjects. • t 


Indians are whole-heartedly in favour of a 
civillsatiott franchise and a common roll. In their 
opimon and that of the Government of India the 
evisting communal electorates for Indians and 
Enropeans lower the status of Indians and foster 
racial animosities. In order to satisfy Europeans 
that a common roll would not endanger their 
interests Indians have agreed that the number of 
Indian electors should be limited to 10 per cent 
of the population, that scats in the Legislative 
Council should be reserved for the two communi- 
ties so that there may he no inter-racial contests, 
and that Europeans should have more representa- 
tives than Indians. Indians have thus provided 
reasonable guarantees for the protection of Euro- 
peans, and they expect His Slajesty'i Government 
to do jostice to them undeterred by unreasonable 
opposition. They ask for no privileges, but they 
wonid be satisfied with nothing less than absolute 
equality of status with Europeans and the fuU 
recognition of their Imperial citizenship. 

If the declaration of 1933 regarding the reipon- 
sibiUly of His majesty's Government for native 
welfare bas any binding force, proposals should 
be held to be totally inadmissible. This is bound 
to have dangerous repressions througbout tbe 
Empire. I sincerely hope (Mr. Kunsru concluded) 
that His Majesty’s Government will anive at no 
decision inconsistent with their recent recognition 
of the political status of India.” 

INDIANS IN KENYA 
It is learnt from reliable sources, reports tbe 
Mombasa correspondent of “ TnE INWAN DAIf.T 
MAtl.’* on April 1C, that the Kenya Government 
are contemplating drastic reduction of Indians in 
the Government service in all deparimants, parti- 
cularly the railway. 



Industrial , and -Commercial Section 


BOMBAY MILTi COMBINU 
Sit Kt«s Waaia aad otlier ptamintnl milloitnen 
l.„a b.en, fot toms ttoe pa.t, MSOtialiaS ..ll. 

fteGoveramaatot I»aU »a Ha Local OoTc™- 
„col in connection wM. Hal' 

abonl . ntargatof aoma of tb. big gionp. "I 

„ill.,itb avictc to facing o.taiac o™p. >~- 
Tb. g.e.t..tba»aic.pnf Iba local m.ll. .. Hal 
HcyL-nolinapoailion to .Una tb. cou^t.- 
tionot Lancaabita ..a Japaneae nula p 
Utlyof Ho latict-and it ia tbcalota ..H I., 
object of temotiog Hi. long-atana.cg 
Hat Ho merger ia being planned y 


°''nT Cbairman and Secretary of Ha Bomtay 
Millowncn' Aatoeiatioo are '’"'7'“® °“ 

•tlon. adH tb. rtaanca Member and lb. Commere. 

Membat in connection irilli lb. acbeme. 

The merger, .. noderaland .onid ba on • rery 
Urg,...l..nd Hat ll .onW b. o-b* 
lb. "Lm.c..bir. Oombia." ”''''^'*'‘'"■5"“' 
ed by tb. Bank of England. 

. 50 milla irill be merged into on. b.g "> f r 
.bleb dill b. mn on modem l.nca, 
being Ul.nH.c.0..l it ill”" “ f '"f ^ 
,c.nomic.Uy..p«..ibl.- L.tc.t.ndn.»« »..l- 
,l.t.„.cbincry.ill b. 
good clotb at l.aat aa good nc, if not be 
He clod. mannlaCnrcdin England may b. pm- 

(laced 

Tb. ... " Combine" .ill .'‘o P*? 
aUention to He efficiency of Indian « nr- 
...... .by He Japm.... mill. bar. 

c.„p.».i.b India, mill. 1. Ha. ll.c " 

eJccL Highly paid and fnll lit”. '’“'"r'"' 
b. appolotrf to look alter H. management of in 

'^XtpSHBink of Indie. 
of the GoTcmment bf Jndu. i , ^„”with 

ocgoliationa.ilb Sir B caa M adia ^ 

regard to rendering financial a agreed 

mill.. It !. ncderalood Hat He Bank baa W 
to adranen a loan of .boot Hr. Id 
racy faronubln rnlo of Inlcrcab 


■SWADF,Sm" MOIT.MESTIS ENOIAbD 
In nonttempt to help H. Cotton Indn.tT of 
Waabim. women nc. being naked In boy md 

.ear atlc.attbmo cotton dtcs.ca in Hn coming 

anmmec nnd .e.r red mac. (mmi. of cotton) .. . 
ai-a of dntermin.tinn tobny Unc.ab.r. gnmli 
.hmrcrpnaaible. M.nnc<inin pnralca ete lm'»S 
arranged «Ub the »»mo „ 

boycott or FOnEIGK GOODS 
The Bombny Engiiab Blc.cbad nod Blain 
rimtcgnnd. Mcrcb.nU’ Aeanciallon bare decided 
“nnaccnnclnfHecnntinncd c.cncm.c '«?““• 
tinnnt India n.dcr He Bciti.b ■ 

™llcr.ad.iH..ic.to natcod 
Ldbi-a movamcn." !» ob.cce. " eo">P''« 
cm, of all foccigncIoH for tb... mo.H. M. 

BANCAsniBE's posmox 

TngM*OTi.p.sTF.i. OMiimAS ••y>i'‘*‘ *J*' 

• >.« thonipht of ll»c Ooteromfot of Tnili* • 

„f[.ac„|,irec.co«landmnaln«ttn.<t Hn eS 

rilrLlt:b1cclic.in-ued.nI--’r-^ 

‘■■‘"'""■’"Sl— MV 

Sicnco.gciUiny.T-i‘”S-;|;;,j;„„^ 
In He Aaaemblj, i ec am ftaremmeoinf 

crenlin. npeu'ed 

India and Hn ''''“'° , „ill.,lbeflnt'™- 

”, li..nde..dJ”"f"'i" tf 

Stale for h^rrornt- 

\ It D refAerfeJ, 

'fhe Srerotery ol • **'* , 'j,, .upoietoirpt* 
..actionrklthe V/ W'-'K 

forahont t«o r la ita ChM 

KaOSinrrr for the Klrctticil 

J^rn'e” ' 

l-3«tric Schrme. 



Agricultural Section 


INDIAN EGGS 


AIODERN JlETnODS OF A6R1CUI/TURE 


' An org&Dued Attempt U to be made to perguada 
tbe British housewife to bny Indian in preferenca 
to Chinese eggs. In pnrinance of this proposal 
the first consignment of 21,600 eggs was ship- 
ped by the Ranchi. They came in 15 cases 
from the United Prosinces, one of the largest 
egg-prodncing ProTinces in India. The United 
Prosincet Poultry Association is apoDSoring 
the venture. The orig^oal idea was to collect 
eggs at Lnchnow aod forward them to Calcntta 
for shipment to Ijondon. This was snbseqaenlly 
given up and the Bombay port was chosen. It is 
eipected that there will be regular weekly 
shipments of 72,000 eggs. 

• MADRAS AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 

The Government of Madras have, It is under- 
stood, passed the following orders on the reorgaoi- 
sation of the AgricnUntal aod Veterinaiy Depart- 
ments* 

The Royal Commission on Superior Services 
recommended that no furlhet recruitment altonld 
he made to the Indian Agricultural Service 
and the Indian Veterina^ Service and 
that the personnel required therefor should in 
fntnre be recruited and appointed by local Govern, 
menu. In accordance with the above recom- 
mendation, recmitraent to these Services was 
•topped in 1924 and vacancies were filled up by 
the creation of temporary posts in the Madras 
Agricnltnral Service pending the creation of the 


tew Provincial Service. 

Th«Eoj.j Commi..™ „„ Asrirallm., «Mtb 
eiammed the question, recommended that the 
r..™.!.! Ag.,«lt.,r.l S,„i„ 
tntrf into l»o nl...n._,l„. 1 ,npl„i„ n, 
Indian Agtienltnral S.nKe, and daaa II Ihe 
falaons IVOTinnial forticn ,in coTOpnnd. 
.ngaealna nl pap. T 1.0 nliancea of 
of non-Aiiatics to Provincial Services are small 
and future recruits will ordinarily be from loeai 
men. The demand of Indiana la the past for 
high salaries waa based on the claim that ther 
shonld gel the same salary as the majority of the 
serriee.j . ' 


Sirdar Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister for Agri- 
culture, Ihinjsb, performed the opening ceremony 
of the Ferozepore Farm last month. In the course 
of his speech, he said : 

“The Department is still young, so young that 
I am opening this farm ns the starting 'point of 
modernising agriculture only to-day in yonr_ 
district. Other countries have been busy, for 
long years, gathering an immense amount of 
knowledge and increasing yields, so much so that 
we have lost some of our markets. It is the 
ambition of the Agricultural Department to get first 
the results obtained elsewhere and to improvo 
them, and then to sliow yon how to use them. 

Proceeding, he ’said that, by means of experl- 
mentipthe Department had been able to secure very 
good results in some districts — at much as S0_ 
manods of cotton to the acre, 40 mannds of barley 
and 100 to 120 maund* ofywr. The object of open- 
ing the farm was to ice to what extent progress- 
ive methods of agriculture would improve the 
district of Ferozepore. He would be satisfied, 
he said, if in the next ten years, they raised their 
average yield of cotton to 15 mannds per acre and 
of pwrto at least 60 maunils per acre. 

“ You can imagine the possibilities of develop- 
ment when I tell you that, Java not more than 
fifty yean ago produced the same amount of gm' 
per acre which we are doing to-day,” he continued. 

” Java had improved its >ugar-canes to such an 
extent thal every acre now produced about 150 
maunds of white sagar and levies a 'tribute from 
India, which is more than all the land revenue 
wo pay in the Punjab." 



Medical 


fiAN ON INDIAN 'MEDICAL DEGREES 

Proroiocat laembers of the Medical Profesnoo 
ia Bombay are prepariag themselves to fake ap 
the challeage (hat has been iluag at (bem the 
British Sledical Council svho Lave refiiseJ to 
recognise Indian Medical degrees. An ni^ent 
meeting of the Bombay Sfedical Council was beU 
last moDtli at the Secretariat to consider, among 
other things, the decision of the British Sledical 
Council, the Surgeon-General with the Goyem- 
ment of Bombay presiding. ITie proceedings were 
“ in camera.” 

Interviewed on the subject, the Hon. MouWi 
Kahuddin Ahmed, Minister ofEdneatioa, declared 
that the attitude of the Government of Bombay 
was wholly dependent upon the action that was 
taken by tho Gorerament of India in the matter. 
“The whole ^nestion is that the British .Jledieal 
Couseil Imr not yet fafornied us oft'ctally of its 
decision. We cannot rely upon mere newspaper 
reports.’'., 

' The following resolutions have been passed by 
the South Indian Medical Union (the organisation 
of the independent medical profession) : — 

. The South Indian hledical Union (Madras) 
welcomes the decision of the General 3Iedical 
Council of Great Britain withdrawiog the recogni- 
tion of the degrees of the Indian UnWereilies as 
this enables the country to develop medical 
edneatioo in India on lines best suited to Indian 
conditions, without being hampered by tho 
dictates of the General Medical Council of Great 
Britain. .< 

The South Indian Medical Union • request# the 
Government to remove the disabilides of medical 
graduates of Indian Universities consequent on 
the decision of the General Medical Council with- 
•irawing recognition of Indian degrees. 

The South Indian Medical Union requests the 
Govemmeot of India to take early steps to esta- 
blish a General Sledical Council in India to con- 
trol and develop medical education is India. 


canOeu among animals 

Hemarkable facts regarding cancer dislributioa 
and the prevalence of the disease among aolmals 
are contained in a preliminary report of the IVest- 
morefaod Pield CommissioD for Cancer Research 
published in the BsmSH JfEDXCAL JOURKAL. 

Dr Lois Samboo, under whose guidance the 
investigation was carried out, says the Commission, 
discovered that certain villages ia Westmoreland 
wera entirely free of cancer, while others suffered 
heavily. The same condition applied to single 
streets and houses, but perhaps ti>e nio^t striking 
discovery was the great prevalence of all types of 
maliguant and other neoplasms among wild and 
domestic animals. 'Ibis has opened up a wide 
Geld of possibilities which the Commission is 
espioitiog. 

'Ihe report points out that, wilhout knowledge 
of animal sources of tnleetfon, ft is impossibie ta 
onderstaod, much less control, outbreaks of (ha 
disease b man. A tnemorable example is that of 
the Russian artillery which wu sent to destroy 
all bbahitaots of a plague-strlckcu border vlllaga 
in order to stay the epidemic. Unfortunately, the 
people were sacrificed, but nobody troubled about 
the rats, and tbe disease soon spread like wOd.fire. 

AERO-PLANE SURGEUY 

A New type aero-plane, which is virftuliy a 
flying operating theatre, is now aadergoing test# 
in Great firitaln. 'Ibis new flying loigery is 
intended for use in the remote parts nf the 
Empire, where medical aid is usnaJJy difficoll to 
obtain. The body of tie aach/as h-a» amDgti 
that a stretcher can be placed on board wifbnnt 
disturbing tie patient, and racks for sn^iesl 
instruments are fitted, with an ice ebett ud fresh 
water (aaka. There h aeeoaaoJatioa for. a 
.doctor and two nurses, id a Jdirion to the crew and 
,th«pstienL • . 
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Sciend^ 


THE CASE FOR SCIENCE 
“Science hss knit the world more closely lo- 
gelbet than treaties. War ia no longer well 
adapted to secure national needs. 'Fho recent War 
was not the tin o( science, it was the last struggle of 
the tnilitarisU to escape from the new order," 
■ays Or. Kohert A Millikan, the Kohel prize- 
winner. 

“The worst disasters in the world have come 
from a panic bom of ignorance. Croat explationa 
like the World War, have been mental, not 
physical. Seience is influencing men to replace 
panicky action by reason. IVar was the chief 
occupation of man before science was nmleratood, 
and every scientific adranco shows ten times as 
many peaceful uses as those supplying warlike 
needs. Wc might as well find out the facts, for 
we have to live wiih them." 

AimFlCIAL RADIUM RAYS 
- Artlfielsl radium rays produced by 1,600,000 
Tolu of elstrieity in special Ticuum tubes, have 
aow bceo achieved by physicists at the Depart- 
Bent of Terrestrial MagueUitu of the Carnegie 
loatitniioo annual of Washiogtoa. At the Institu- 
tioo I annual exhibit of its research activiUct, the 
tubes for producing these rays were shown. 


The tubes are really X-ray tubes, and by 
•PPV^bS MlUges of from one half to seveml 
Billion, rsys similar to the gamma ray. el 
rsd.nm are emitted. The other kinds of radium 
rsys, known as alpha and beU rays, can be 
produced by suiubly modifying ,uch a tube 
>\ .Ih the aid of these ray, the Carnegie physicUu 
are studying the structure of the heart of the 
atom. 

Th, Into i. X-nr 

into. .id. It. r.,. orr.<ain5 
toll. It. «.lir« l.lt., .1 Into, u ian„„.4 i. 
oU, while each one is individually shielded from 
tU o^en. pi, makes pouibte sasller tubsT 
•ad higher voltsge,, than Dr. W. D. Coo!M«*^’ 
Iho Oenrral E^ric Co., necdsb 
liBilar expression. 


® a somewha 


MILLION YEARS HENCE 


What would happen to tlie world after a million 
million years hence ? 'ITie inquiry may not be 
profitable but all the same does not cease to be 
interesting. Scientists tell us that matter was 
evolved from crystallized units of electricity which 
in tom evolved the stom. Evolution presupposes 
involution : but at wbat stage it' is to begin or 
whether it baa already begun, it is diflicnlt and 
almost im|M)3sible to say. That which had a 
beginning must have an end. Lord Kelvin says 
itis almost certain that the sun has not illumi- 
nated the Eadh for 500,000,000 years. As for 
the future we may say with equal certainty that 
inbahitaata cannot continue to enjoy the light and 
heat essential to their life for many millioo years 
longer, unless sources now unknown to us are 
prepared Id the great store-house of creation.” 
Sir J. H. Jeans, a distinguished astronomer, writes 
that “ after a million million years hence the inevit- 
ahle course of events will heve reduced the Earth’s 
temperature by about 30 degrees centigrade.” 
Whether terrestrial life would continue in this 
temperature it would be rash to conclude. But 
as tlio writer says, “ the inevitable wastage of the 
tuns weight is likely to drive all life out of 
^•rtli.” His gloomy outlook is relieved by the 
asseitioD that the Venus may step into the pltce 
of Earth, when Earth fails, as fail it must one day. 

HIGHER TUAN EVTiREST? 

If is reported that Dr. Joseph Rock, Director of 
the National Geographic Society’s e^xpedition to 
South-West China and Tibet, who has just relum- 
ed to America, has diacorered a mountain higher 
thaaErerest in the Himalaya Range. 
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■ THE5 rUNCTIOlTS OF UNIVERSITIE3 EUROPEAN EDUCATION ' 


Etnpbuiaing tbe need for a wider outlook is 
the educational policy of the country, at a meeting 
held on the'lSth of last month in the Senate Ball 
of the Calcutta University in connection with the 



SIR C. V. RAMAN 


Students’ Day celebration under tlic auspices of 
All-Bengal Students’ Association, Sir C. V. Raman 
said s " The Indian Universities are producing 

stereotyped graduates devoid of interest in wider 

spheres of Ufa outside the college curricula with 
the resnlt that in practical life illeit contributloB is 
not commensurate with their potentialities. Brawp 
must not be sacrificed to brain, athletics should be 
given a place of honour”. 

IltoMinE tt« p»i«, Ih. 
h»«peri,«c,i. o.mlrijjowb™ .choI,„ 
foooainadgi.gin.lUort, of niool, g,„e. .11 
hour. oflh. a,, .Moh hi Sir E.roe.l B.lker- 
forf lo retort, " Our imirer.itie. do not .oek to 
ptoaoce mere booWoim,, bnt Gororoon .bl. to 
rule .. empire," wbeo . C.nbriage life ... 
criticised. > 


Addressing the lladras Diocesan Council, the 
Bishop of Madras dealt with European education 
and pointed out that with the growing Tndlanisa- 
tton of the services, the places once occupied by 
the domiciled commnnity were no longer theirs 
exclusively, and tliat they mast consider whether 
they received the proper education to equip them 
to take their place in life in this country, and 
make anggestions boldly to make the education 
more efficient. Inefficiency due to want of funds, 
Ifis fxtrdship remarked, might spell disaster, llicre 
were a large number of small 'institutions here 
and there, and tliey should be concentrated in 
one place. In the courso of a discussion that 
followed, Mr. A. R. Reheiro stated that poor 
Anglo-Tadiao children were not snfliciently 
provided for, Dr. IT. S. Ileniroan was of opinion 
that Anglo-Isdian schools should be thrown open 
lo Indlau children in order to create better under- 
slaodtog between the pupils of the two eomrannlties. 
Mist de )a Iley referred to the great valne of the 
education given in European icLooIs. Rev. Mr, 
Flyao auggested the conaideratlon of the question 
of cresting a Provident Fund for teachers, and 
(he Rev. H. J. Edmonds expressed the view that 
poor schools might be biought closer togetiier 
and a correspondept appointed for all the 
schools. 




FUNDAMENTAL RIGHIB 


: Legal 


The Nsir Goioinlttee are bf opioioa that it is 
esseotial to embod/ in (he Goreratoent of India 
Acta declaration of certain fundamental nghtato 
the following effect; — 

“ No subject of the King-Emperor shall, by 
reason only of Ills religion, place of biith, descent, 
colour or caste, or any of them, be disabled /ram, 
or prejudiced for the purpose of, holding or being 
recruited for any office or post paid out of public 
funds-, or of adopting freely any professioa, trade 
or calling or engaging in any indostry} or acquir- 
ing any fight, title or interest in any property} 
or finding admission to any educational iostitulioo 
supported out of funds in the bands of the Central 
or, Frovineial Governmeut or a local body; or 
entnriog or using public roads, public wells and 
other places whatsoerec so mslotained ; and all 
orders and enactments pUemg any such disability 
BOW in force are null and void. Frovided (hat 
this prorlsion shall not affect the Punjab Land 
Alteoation Act or any similar Act for the prolec* 
'(ion of agriculturists in India.” 

INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Sir Eric Drummond, who attended (be Con- 
ference on Codification of International I,aw, 
speaking at a son-oflicls] galbenng 'at which be 
was entertained, expressed the opinion that mem- 
bers of the League would bare to make consider- 
able financial sacrifices in future years (o enable 
the League to carry on its work. 

Another meeting discussed tho rosed question 
of nationality of married women. The demont- 
tration began with the march past of girls. Hie 
depth of hue in (he dresses indicated iegrslstlre 
progress made in rarioiis couulrics towards satis- 
fying the women's claim to be permitted (if she 
so' desires/ to retain her own nationality when she 
marries a foreigner. 


THE ‘ ‘G. 0. 31” OF THE BAR 
Sir Edward Clarke entered on bis ninetieth 
year last February, for he was born bn February 
15, 1841;— a year which has often been describ- 
ed as a “good yintage,” King Edward Vll., the 
late Sir Sqnire Esneroff, and many ether celebri- 
tlea haring chosen it. 

The “ Grand Old Man” of the Bar is in excel- 
lent health (says an EVKXIKR STAXnAItD writer), 
and when I had a talk with In'm— he was of course, 
wearing his famous grey frock-coat— during a 
garden party given in Albany last summer, he had 
the physical and mental vigour of a man of 
quaricr oi a century his Jnnier. 

He chuckled over his discovery (hat a popular 
novelist had used a speech he made in a ease forty 
years ago. 

Eors in the City of Loedoa, Sir Edward alio 
went to school in the City, at Dr. Fioeh's, where 
Sir Henry Irving was a fellow-pupil. Before 
beiog csllod to the Bar in 1864 be was for some 
tim«— a fact I hare rarely seen mentioned— the 
editor of a monthly Tnagazine. There were youth- 
ful editors in those days, for he was only 18. 
'the ENGLISH BAR AND ASIERICA 
It is proposed (fiat representatives of the En- 
glish Bar should visit America 'in August next, 
as the guests of Canada and tho United States. 
It is anticipated that the invitation would include 
members of the Ban of Scotland, Northern Ire- 
land and the Irish Free Stale, and that the French 
Bar, together with tho solicitors' profession and 
beochesof these countries would also be represent- 
ed. The delegation will have tho privilege to bo 
the guests of the Canadian Bar Association at 
Quebec; to attend the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Bar Associstioa at Toroulo ; to bo re- 
ceived by the American Bar Association at Buffalo 
or Detroit and to proceed to Chicago for the 
annual meeting of the American Bar. TTmo would 
also be found for Tuttiog Boston, where the third 
centenary of the foundation of the city would be 
in progress. 



Personal 


S9i 

StR FA^^.L-MlUSAIN 
A O«ilto ot ItjdU EttraorJinar)- ilaled Al*nl 
i] »ay» s— 

AVlicteas tl«e Ilonourallf Kliaa Ealiafliir Sir 
Muhammad !Jabibulk)i Sabib Bahadur, K.C.H.)., 
K.C.l^, KT., ba», on tlic nflernoon on tbn S!it 



SIR fasl-miusais 

ilucl, 1530, T.t,td tUoBt.of , 
HibEiccoOt. Oomdl „i Go„n»,.aa„nl 

of IbJU, .n,l m, M.jM, iw kIb- 

.Emjietor of loJi, hu tJemlta 

•ppoiot Ih. Uonour.Me Kh»o D.h.Jor Mi.» Sir 

/.zl i Haiolo, K.c.l.c., KT, to 

1)0 a Jlembcr of the aaid Conocll la the romn an)l 
place of the said Khan liahatlnr Sic Hohaiomail 
nabiballah Sahib Bahadnr, it it hecehy notiriel 
that the Uooeurable Khan llaliadur Mian Sir 
FaiW-Hnaain baa, oa the forenoon of ibi» day 
taken upon lumself the execution of his office. 


IMIKAIIAI'S STOUY 

• ♦ • Mirabai. (XIIm Jfa.leline filade,) the 
En{;ii«h<roinao in Mr. (lamibi'a AsHtatn, {i a 
itan^liffr o! llm Ula Admiral Sir K/Imund SUde ^ 
one time nf th* East Indira fifinadron. 

Htn yean api, Mir« Slatlr, who «aa then litiog: 



in Paris, hrrame attached to Mr. GandliPa teach* 
iop, acconlin;; to an account whieh the heraelf la 
aald to hate pteo to an iDterriewer, by rtadlng^ 
the life of him by Uomaln Pollaml, the author of 
‘•.lean Cbristoplo’'. 'She immediately deehW 
to vritn to Mr. fJanillii, asking him to take her in his 
Ashram. IIo repUed erelcomlng her, although ho 
it aaid to hare askrd her to think oarr her deci- 
aioD heroro making a final choice. In any care, 
the apent some time in preparations, including the 
acriniaition of a comidcto khaddar outfit, before 
the tailrd for India. She has renoaoeed her 
prirate fortune, and, according to the report of a 
recent aiaiYor, « fiurneif l)fack ” fty rAc 

DAUIillANnaVS ESGLISII ISTATE ' 
Sir Patneshwar Singh llaliadur. Maharajah of 
Darhhanga, of Darbhanga Itaj llahia, and of 
Orisaa, India, a member of the Viceroy’s Council 
of Suto, and owner of immense properties in 
India, left, exciiirUs of Indian property, personal 
eatato in England of the net ralue oi £lG7,80{. 
Ho died intestate. 
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DR. BRSANT'S CABLE ' 

' Dr. Bes&nt h&a sout tlie folIoniBg cable to 
3Ir. WetJgvrooil Benn : — ■ - 

“TDCteaaing restleBSaess in Iniii.t wbiio Englitb 
policy U uncertain. A ' definite tieciaratien that 



the work of the Rouod Table Coofcreoee »* to 
DQtlioe ft Domioioa Ststue Cosititutios will place 
matters on a right (oandatioa and direction.'’ 

- P.VN’DIT JfALAVIVA’S RESIGNATION 
. Pandit SIslaTi^a, leader of the Opposition in 
the Assembly, in an elaborate letter of resignatioa 
of membership of the Assembly addreaseil to tbe 
Viceroy recalls his iccoril of a <iuartcr of a 
century in the Legislatuirs, of bis opposition to 
the boycott of Legisiatnres at the Lahore Con* 
gross, and successful persuasion of a number of 
Coogressmen to seek re-election, ami the esils fn- 
bereot in tlic present system of goTcrnoirst and 
declares that, under the Reforms, the power of the 
GoTerament oflmiia to espluU India in ItrUiah 
interests has rerj- little diminished and that they 
bare used it almost as freely as they used to do, 
and io certain respects much more freely (han 
before the inangniation of the Reforms. lie enu- 
merates his charges against the Goreremrat 


ioeladiog the ’ continuance of the oppressirely 
high military expenditure, non-appointment of 
a scagle Indian - to the Railway Board, the 
taloous financial administration, especially tbe 
currency and exchange policy of the Gorernment, 
and its use of the hloc of 40 official and nomi* 
uated Totei to force through the House unpopular 
measures. 

Adrerting to the Viceroy's Announcement, 
vhicii he welcomed, he says one of the eonditioos 
for offering help to the proposed Round . Table 
Conference was Ibat Bie Goyeroment should 
begin to act as if Dominion Status had come into 
existence. A very important occasion arose to 
show tbU when taxation and fiscal proposals were 
put forward, but tbe fiscal autonomy eoaioDtioo, 
as eiptainad in the Selboroe, Ciewe and llscel 
Comoiisiioa reports, was riolated br the Goyere- 
fflcot. Eyen (oe clear opinion of tKe Chair was 
disregarded and the Goyeroment practically 
coerced the House to accept their imperial 
preference scheme. He could tUerefota no longer 
work a system under which such atrocious wrongs 
were perpetrated on the people. . , 



jilt J. ». 

who sneered* S,r j:. >' >!»«, J” ''I""/’* 

■ Exec'iitr* CoooeU. 


- •riRST IKDUN TO IXY TO ENGLAND 

’’ The following Comrountqne baa been issued s — 

" The GoTcrnor-General in Courcil is pleased to 
grant -a eum of lls. 7,500 to Sir. R. N. Ghawls w 
tecognW<jnor -UU ancocssful flight from Karachi 
to England. The (light (.omplied with all the 
.condition^ laid down with regard to the Aga 
Khan’s prize except that Sir. Chawla flew in 
company with Mr. Engineer, a son of Sir. n. SI. 
Irani ol Karachi, who very hindly provided the 
aero-plane whereas, to be eligible for the Aga 
Khan’s prize, s solo flight must be carried onl. 
Mr. Chawla’a flight rvas undertaken on a D. U. 
iKud air crajf iJlteif wiVti a Cripsy engine. 
Sir. Chawla originally learnt to fly iaOctober 1II2B 
at the Notlioghara Aero-Club. He returned to 
fcdia in 1029 and his training has been contbued 
ty the Karachi Aero-Clnb sbce October Ual. 
This iutlier training was rendered possibie by 

the generosity of a keen supporter of aviation, 
who placed funds for the purpose at the disposal 
of the Director of Civil Aviation. Sit. Chawla U 
the fint pilot to fly in a light' acto-plaae from 


Although at present it only touched the merest 
fringe of India's millions, it was undoubtedly edu- 
eating them in some measure aad drawing the 
Joiresl classes from the grogshop, sad others from 
l^ss desirable entertainments. 

In the course of a discussion that ensued, Sir. 
Brace Woolfe, Slanaging Director of British 
fdstractional Films, expressed the opinion that 
India should concentrate on producing films for 
‘Otcmational exhibition rather than internal. 

Sir Alul Chaltcrjee aupporlcd lit. Bruce 
IVooIfe and stressed the need for enltural films 
'vhich, he hoped, would help completely to trans- 
form Indian village life. 

Dr. Drummond Shiels advocated Uie travellbg 
cinema on the lines adopted by theBsilway Board 
%nd the show of health films for the prerention of 
epidemics. He hoped in places where iiUtetacy 
prevaBed, talkies would become most useful. 

INDIA cs. ENGLAND 
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THE COTTON TARIFF BILL 
On March 31st the Assembly rejected Pandit 
ilatafiya'a amendment to the Cotton Tariff Bill 
by 44 Totea to 60 and carried, Mr. ChetQr’a 
amendment by 62 Totes to 42. The Bill aa llins 



PUKDIT MALAVIYA 


atoended vaa passed. The Nationalist Party led 
by Pandit Maliriya (herenpon walked ont la 
protest. 

The President in bis raliog held (hat Pandit 
Malariya’s points were points of order. As for 
the drat point, he did not hold that soy specific 
InterpteUtlon of fiscal coDTentlos was necessary 
for any specific purpose connected with the 
debate and it was therefore nnoecessary for him 
to interpret the convention at tins stage. As 
regards the second point, he said wiiether the 
interpretation of Pandit lilalaviya or of (he Com* 
merce 3Ierober be correct, (be Government had 
taken op aa attitndo which (hey ht<1 no right to 
do and wlilcb iiad created the impression in the 
minds of members Ihsl if they did not accept the 
Goremment'a proposais, the tnill indastry iroold 
go withont protection resnltiog in Its total 
destmerioa. Even aecoriling to the Commerce 
Jifember’s interpretation, the Secretary of State 
wonld resnmo his powers in a case of disagree* 
meat betireen the Ooverament and Legislstore’s 
views, hut if the House wo deprived of free vote, 
it wonld, by accepting the Government's proposal, 
he also deprived of haring the msiter 


examined by the Secretary of State. The statement 
therefore, that the GoyeromcDt wonld not proceed 
with the Bill, was not wananted by the constitn- 
tional position and was ealenUted to terionsly 
interfere with the free vote of the House. There 
was also the power of recommendation and certlfi- 
catjoo. The Government were not, therefore, fair 
to themselves or to the Secretary of Steto when 
they conveyed tlie impression that if the Honso 
did not accept their proposals, they wonld allow 
tho mill industry to go to wreck and min. lie 
asked the Government even at this late stage to 
reconsider their attitnde and tell the Ilonae I'f they 
li^ an open mind, beeanas by their attitnde 
(hey had rendered the whole dehsta ooretl 
and farcical and violated the spirit of the 
eooTentloo. 

As for the third point, if the convention was to 
be worked In the spirit of the Selborne Report, the 
official members shoald not rote, but by no stretch 
of Ungnsge was it open to the Chair to rule 
that ofilclsla or oomissted oos'officials ahtll sot 
vote. 

Sir B. N. Mitra, Leader of the House, said Um 
Gorerament had given considerable tliooght with 
' an open mind to the various amendments, and 
had decided to accept Mr. Chetty's amendment. 
SirGeoige Rainy wished the Honte to know 
clearly the Oovemmeiit's position and his state- 
ment had been made after the fullest considera- 
tion. He regretted, tl/Crefore, that (he Oovero* 
meat were unable to accept the Choir's sngges* 
lion and to resile in any way from their 
position. 

Before putting Pandit Jlaiaviya'* amen<Imeot to 
the vote of the Assembly, Preiideol Patel said 
in view of the fact that Govemmeat were mDabJe 
to accept hit snggeslioa, be had decided to 
place 00 record that any final decision by the 
Assembly on this question woohi oot be by lie 
free vote of tills llonse. 




Diary of the Month 


M«reK 16. Earl Balfour is dead. 

Marcli 19. Trial of Sir. Sen Gupta begins at 
Hangoon. 

JIareh 20. Satin Sen is conricted and sentented 
to six monllis' rigorous irapiisoBment. 
ilarcli 21. Sir Hugh .Stephenson is appointed 
Acting Goremor of Bengal. 



Mareli SS. Mr. B. 8. Bajpai succeeds Mr. 

Goatmaa as Director oi rublie loforroatioo. 
-March 23. Mr. Ben Onpta lias been aentenceil 
to 10 days' simple imprisooment. 

March 24. GoTeromect of India auards Bs. t,(00 
. to Mr. CLawla, the Indian Asiator, vbo reached 
liOndon by Air, 

March 25. A. I. C. C. approres Gandbl's pro. 
grarame, 

March 26. Trial ofProI. lodra begins in Dcliii. 
Slarch 27. Indian teachers of Sastri College 
■ ■ leare Bombay for Durban. 

-March 26. Council of State passes Financo Dill. 
March 29. Air. Langford James, Senior Conoscl 
in the Meerut Conspiracy Case, is dead. 

'March SO. Assembly passes the Tariff Bill os 
•i’ amended by ilr. Chetti. 

March 31. Mr. Sen Gnpta is released. 

April 3. Bengal Council passes the Criminat 
‘ Law Amendment Dill. 

April 2. I'andit Alalatiya and seven nationalisU 
walkont-from the Assembly. 

Aprils. Council of State passes the Tariff Bill. 

‘ April‘4. Air. Cosgrave is re-elected President of 
-■ the Irish Free State. 

'April 5. ’IVof. Indra is awarded 9 moollia’ ser- 
ous imprisonment by the Delhi Magistrate. 
April 6. Air. Gandhi and 84 Toluofecrs break 
the Salt Law at Dandi and maoufacturc salt. 


April 7. Alesirs. Kotliarl, Ramdas Gandhi and 
seretal other Salt Satysgrahis throughout India 
are arrested and convicted. 

April 8. Jlessrs. Nariman and Mr. G. Desai 
hare been sentenced for hreaking Salt Law. 

April 9. Air. Vers Das Gandhi la arrested and 
convicted for breaking salt law. 

April 10. Sir K. V. Reddi leaves Madras for 
Simla eii rotife to Sonth Africa. ' 

April 11. Sirs, and Sir. Slotilal Nehru re-namo 
Ananda Bhairan as Snarajya Bhaaaa and 
dedicate it to the pullie. 

April 12. Sir. Sen Gupta is convicted for C 
months' R. 1. for reading proscribed literature. 

April 13. Pandit Slalaviya lannches the cam- 
paign of boycott of foreign cloOi in the Punjab. 

April 14. Pandit Jawabarlal Nchni is sentenced 
to G months' S. I. for breaking Salt Law. 

April 15. Slessrs. Prakasam and Nageswara Kao 
are Coed Rs. 500 each and tbeir cars are 
altsched on their refusal to pay tl;e same. 



Sir DENYS BBAY 

April 1C. Sir Denys Bray ,is ippelnt^^ 
member of the India Council. 

April IT. ' An Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement la 
signed. ' ' 
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The League of Nations and India 

BY Dr. Sir DEVAPRASAD SARVADHIKARV 


I T . is a hopeful and significant sign of the 
times ' that the' busy -representatives 
of the nations of the world who are 
members of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, amidst their multitudinous engage- 
ments and: engrossing calls upon their lime 
should have the Inclmation. and be 
able to, .make time for learning things and 
matters connected with India, whenever there 
is an opportunity. During the few weeks that 
I have attended the League meetings in 
Geneva, as a- member of the Indian Delega- 
tion, nothing -has struck me more than the 
acute interest that men and women Irom all 
lands, otherwise deeplyipreoccupied, manifest 
I in matters Indian, even in (he most meticul- 
ous details. Truth and half-truths find pro- 
minence in columns of newspapers represent- 
ing all ranks and shades of political opinion 
and presenting’ to the European mind exag- 
gerated and often absolutely Unreliable'pic- 
tures and Stories of what is going on 'in India 
in connection with or absolutely .unconnected 
with the constitutional demands engrossing 
attention in I Great Britain and .India. -These 
misrepresentations have made no difference to 
the interest in India which, while phenomenal, 
is not always grotesque. .■ I have not been 
asked, for example, as I used to be asked even 
in cultured circles in South Africa, whether 


India has any mountains higher than the Table 
Mountains, whether there is in India any city 
bigger tlian Johannesburg, and whether, be- 
sides the Moslem and the Christian, there are 
any religious denominations in India. Macau- 
lay’s “Every schoolboy” knows a little more 
of India nowadays than that, but the Ignor- 
ance is all the same still colossal. If there is 
to be a clear and proper understanding be- 
tween India at its best and Great Britain and 
other civilised nations of the West at their 
best, mountain high misapprehensions must 
be removed, and that can be done notonly 
by mere propaganda but by close personal 
and human contact. For this reason I have 
been pressing with all the earnestness and 
real that I can command at every’ possible 
place and lime — sometimes I 'am afraid also 
itaposstble — that there should be a permanent 
delegation, legation or representation — what- • 
ever you may call it — of India in • Geneva, 
as there is in the case ' of ‘‘other countries and 
nations. lE'vcn when ' information in abum 
dance can be otherwise secured, ' the League 
has League correspondents in places like 
London, Rome, Berlin, Paris and Tokio, 
to propagate League notions, to impart 
League .information, and to collect informa- 
ikm on behalf of the League, ' The intellec- 
tual Co-operation'Bureau of the League is in 
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Paris, bat the Cultural Institute of the League 
is in Rome, and other centres ol League 
activities are to be met with at other important 
centres. While I preSs for Indian represenU- 
tion in Geneva, I also earnestly press for the 
establishment of a League office in some 
centre of eulture in India, like Calcutta or 
Bombay, or at least in a political centre like 
Simla or Delhi This point of view has lound 
favour with League officials and many mem- 
bers of the League, and it remains to be seen 
whether the idea will fructify or not. 

There was hardly an afternoon or evening 
when I have not been called upon to narrate 
to crowded, enthusiastic and interested meet- 
ings in Geneva what India stands for. The 
vastnesss of the subject has made it impos- 
sible for me to deal with it in even the most 
fragmentary way, and the treatment has neces- 
sarily been of an extremely casual character. 

I have, however, tried to bring home to my 
audience that it is a mistake to think that 
the rank and file of the Indian population 
arc uneducated in the real sense of the 
term, or that women in India are oppress- 
ed, paralysed and crushed down as some 
reformers try to paint the picture, or that 
disorder and disorderliness are the absolute 
and unfailing objective of the people. Abuses 
there are, have always been and will be ; 
abases sometimes of a monumental character 
lasting over ages. Dot to thinkof Indiaas a 
vivid exemplification of the unchanging East, 
wliether in political, religious, social or 
economic matters, is one of the biggest mis- 
Ukes of the century. When afterspending a 
few years or even months abroad an Indian 
returns home he finds changes in all directions, 
'hsi at tiraei stagger him. These changes may 


not always be on the surface but are, all the 
same, real though subtle. In the same way 
the Hindu religion, or to be more accurate 
religions, is not the same to-day as it was and 
has been in the ages past. Nor is Hindu 
society the same. Hinduism viewed and 
understood aright is but a series of protest- 
antism spread over long-drawn ages. The 
teachings of the raiders, though allied to, are 
different from the teachings of its foundem. 
In the same way the teachings of the Upa- 
nishads are different from, though inter- 
connected with the teachings in the Purans and 
other later Scriptures that got inter-mixed with 
the Buddhist teachings and have at times been 
seemingly inseparable from one another. To 
suit the requirements of the times, to keep 
pace with fast moving times, there have 
beeri protests against abuse after abuse, 
whether of principle or of practice. There 
has thus been infinite change, though seem- 
ingly indefinite, and the enormous elasticity 
of the religious system and also the social 
system ol the Hindu, has made it possible 
for him not only to outlive ancient civilizations 
that find place in history, but also succeed 
in growing from more to more. Systems that 
were once the pride and glory of Greece, of 
Chaldea, Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt and Crete, 
and of Persia and China in the mid and far 
East, have now been gathered into the 
majority. The Hindu still exists, and it i' 
legitimately claimed that, in spite of seeming 
weakness, all-round strength is really gather- 
ing and manifestations of it in all directions 
will not be long wanting. However backward 
for the moment we may be politically, how- 
ever long delayed may be Dominion status, 
which India insistently and unitedly demands, 
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the first principles have been acceded to when 
India was allowed lo be a partjr and a real 
sifnator)' to the Treaty of Versailles. That is 
the Covenant xiader which the League 
assembles and works, and though with the 
growing rerjuireraents of the limes amend* 
ments of the Covenant are becoming necessary 
though the growing popular demands In the 
countries that have sufTcred, revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Pact of Paris will 
soon be necessary for the real peace of the 
World, there can be no getting sway from the 
position that, in spite of her political draw, 
backs, India has been accorded by the united 
councils of Great Dritain at least liie technical 
position of Dominion status. If that w'as not 
accorded India would not have a place in the 
League ofKatietis. 

As 0 matter of fact, at the start this objection 
was seriously adduced by many who urged that 
India, having no responsible and representa* 
Uve Government in the League sense, could 
not become a member of the League. While 
the United States, Egypt and Turkey are still 
outside the pale of the League, India has an 
honoured and credited position there, and that 
position has to be made good. It is by 
bringing home India as she really is to the 
united representatives of 54 nations that 
assemble at the League that India's claim 
will really remain good in the end, and for 
this purpose proper understanding of her 
religious, economic and social organisations 
is of the utmost importance. It is not pos- 
sible to give even Uie faintest Idea of these 
vast and multitudinous subjects of far-reach- 
ing importance in one discourse. The Inter* 
national Club of Geneva, the Supreme Peace 
Organisation and other Societies of a similar 


kind, deeply interested in these subjects, 
have been requisitioning my services for 
expounding points connected with tliese 
grave issues. Whatever has beea imper* 
fectly placed before them has been apprecia- 
ted with great interest, and zeal and enlhu* 
siasm have been roused with more know- 
ledge in every direction. 

It is therefore with high hopes and supreme 
gratification that in spite of the many calls 
on my time I have been able to do what 
little w'as possible within the limited lime 
at my disposal. To the Indian reader it is 
unnecessary to set forth details regarding 
these subjects, which were of momentons 
interest to the European audience, but 
Europeans and Indians alike would be all 
the better for the conviction that India is 
no longer a part of that unchanging East 
that has always been a terror to the European 
mind, bent on its betterment and advance- 
ment. 

India can give a real and acceptable con- 
tribution in carrying out the objects of the 
League. In its present position questions of 
disarmament and other intemational questions 
of supreme moment must necessarUy be left 
to the British Delegation to deal with. In re* 
gard to questions of tariffs and customs, 
which are dividing members of the 
BriUsh Delegation amongst themselves, mat- 
ters must be left to the intervention 
and final arbitration of bodies like the 
Imperial Conference in London. In mat- 
ters of interna! politics, like those agitat- 
ing all sections of the Indian people, we will 
await with bated breath the issues of bodies 
•like the Round Table Conference, that also 
is soon meeting in London. These are mat 
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ters of inter-internal politics, or inter-Domia- 
ion politics that cannot come before the 
League of Nations and do not ordinarily do 
so. These questions furnish difficulties and 
delicate situations hard to deal with and the 
Indian who is pressed down with the sense 
of uncertainty and worse in regard to things 
going on in his own country, can hardly 
conjure up strength and fortitude enough to 
ioltow his right role in the League of Nations 
that has been assigned to India under the 
Treaty of Versailles. He feels that in his 
nncertainty of position he is more or less 
toying with the situation and can hardly find 
strength and insistence enough to make his 
position felt. Theoretically he has been 
accredited with all the rights and powers that 
ether nations have, but when it comes to 
practice he feels that he is actiag almost in 
phaitom form. 

However much all this may be true of things 
political and of moral Interest, there is no 
getting away from the fact that even in this 
imperfect condition of things India can make 
real contributions to League activities in vari- 
ous directions. In regard to questions of 
health, for example, it was one of the most 
important items dealt with by what is known 
as the Second Committee of the League, offi- 
cials and experts engaged in the elucidation 
of health questions in India can make real 
contributions. India is the home of maladies 
bare mention ol the names of which would 
take away tlie breath of the European expert. 
Malaria, cholera, smalipo.x, -hookworm and 
kalazar have all their assigned place within that 
Temple of Unhealth. Active and vigorous 
researdj and propaganda work would be 
Possible in 'all these various directiwis and 
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Indian contribution will not and cannot be 
negligible. 

Take again the question of Intellectual Co- 
operation which also is an important item of 
activity of the Second Committee. Although 
for ten years these activities had been more or 
less in evidence, nothing much has been done 
in the way of securing co operation and 
contribution from India. The Parisian Institute 
which has charge of affairs in this direction 
has of recent times been disorganised, and 
under the new reorganisation scheme, in which 
Monsieur Bonnet will have a large part, 
interchange of professors, students and 
research scholars will be possible. I*' regard 
to the library movement, the museums move- 
ment, the movement for the protection of rights 
of authors and scientific investigators, the 
movement for the protection of art in general 
and the advancement of artistic ideas, and the 
movements for collecting bibliographical in* 
formation regarding all spheres of intellectual 
activity, India could make a real contribution. 
Take again important matters like child wel- 
fare in its broadest sense, and the subject of 
illicit traffic in noxious and narcotic drugs, in 
these the Indian contribution can be consider- - 
able. It would not be right, therefore, either 
for Indian delegates or for the Indian people to 
think that they have no real part to play in con- 
nection with League activities, and non-co- 
operation with health in the various directions 
suggested would spell indefinite and in- 
finite injury to the Indian cause in the eyes 
of the representatives of the world 
come together in the Geneva League o 
Nations. As soon, therefore, as a settled 
state of things becomes possible in India, 
everyone's eflotts must be correlated for the 
advancement of League ideas in the direc- 
tions mentioned above. With growing an 
larger political powers^, other avenues ol 
activities will also soon open, and wheri mat 
is done India’s place in the League of Na- 
tions will have been more than justified. 



Impressions of South Africa 

, By Rao Bahadur M. A. TIRUNARAYANACHARI, e.a, m.l. 


O r the countries overseas where our 
Indians are settled, I had already visited 
Burma, Ceylon, the Malay States and lndo< 
China, and I was desirous of visiting South 
Africa of which we have heard so much. So, 
when during bis recuperation from his recent 
illness. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi extended to 
me a very kind invitation to visit South Africa 
as his guest, I readily accepted it. 

I left Bombay on the 16lh July by the S. S. 
KhaNDALLA, one of the four steamers of the 
B. I. S. N. Co., which ply between Bombay 
and. Durban regularly once a fortnight and 
cany the Mails. The sea was very rough for 
nearly.a week after we left Bombay, as it was 
then the middle of the monsoon. The steamers 
call at several very interesting places on the 
.way. Ourhrst stop was at the Seychelles, a 
group of Islands right in the middle of the 
Indian Ocean 1,500 miles from the nearest land, 
and getting its tapals once a month. The Inlands 
are very fertile and the rainfall is plentiful. 
Coconuts are grown largely and without effort, 
and with Vanilla form the chief export. There 
.also grows the double cocoanut or cocoa de 
mer, the shells of which are used by wander- 
ing mendicants in India as begging bowls. 
Formerly, the islands were ruled by the 
French, but now they are British. There 
is a small Colony' of South Indians, 

• mostly from Tanjore. We then visited 
Mombassa, the rising poil of Kenya and 
Uganda, Zanzibar, an Island ' nominally 
ruled over by a Sultan but in reality by 
;a British Resident, and producing 9/lOths- of 
the world's output of • cloves, Dar-es-salam, 
.the capita! ofTau^ayika, formerly^German, 


but after the War, administered by the British 
as a mandated territory under the League of 
Nations, and lastly Lorenze Marques, the 
capital of Portuguese East Africa, at the head 
of the picturesque Delagon Bay, a beautiful 
city with its princely Polane Hotel, its sea 
baths, kiosks, shops and broad avennes, look- 
ing like a European sea-side town bodily 
transplanted to the African Continent. After 
a voyage lasting 21 days, we reached Durban, 
the chief port of Natal. 

South Africa has a temperate climate, 
healthy and bracing. Situated sooth of the 
equator, its seasons are the reverse of those 
in the northern latitudes. When we have 
our summer, they have their winter, and 
vice’oersa. In fact, when I reached Durban* 
winter was just coming to a close. Johan- 
nesburg and Pretoria (5700 and 4500 fee* 
respectively above sea-level) are colder than 
Durban, and so is Cape Town, which, though 
on the sea-coast, is some degrees further 
south. Fruits grow plentifully ; peaches, 
plums, apples, apricots, pears, grapes, oranges- 
grape fruits, pineapples, and mandarins (a 
kind of loose-skinned orange). Bananas are 
grown largely in Natal. There are the diamond 
mines at lUmberley and the gold mines in 
the Transvaal. 

Four Provinces form the Union of South 
Africa, Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. Each of the Provinces 
has got its Provincial Council, while there 
is a Union Assembly with power over all. 
Hie Central Government is more of the type 
of the Government of India than a Federal 
Government The Government isnow-pre- 
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dominantly Dutch, the British having lost 
power with the fall of General Smuts. The 
British however preponderate in Natal. The 
party in power wish to throw off the connexion 
with the British Empire, and talk of esta* 
blishing the right of secession. They have 
devised a flag for the Union in which 
the Union Jack appears as a small speck, 
which it requires a microscope to detect. 
The British in Natal are opposed to 
this policy and also feel that their Province is 
not treated fairly. In their turn, they talk ol 
seceding from the Union, ifthe Union should 
secede from the Empire. 

However nice the climate and rich the soil, 
itwas painful to see how Indians are treated 
there— the disabilities and humiliations to 
which they are subjected. The Indian popu- 
lation in the four Provinces Is as follows 
CENSUS 0? 1921 

IfldUof. >Vli{tes. 

Cif« CoIob; •" 6,433 C30.C09 

Nstah - 141,336 aeiUait 136,339 

Trusraal ... 13,405 &43,4» 

Orange free State "• 100 188,556 

Various laws have been passed prohibit- 
ing Indians from acquiring land. When the 
boroughs alienate vacant sites, they add what 
is called the Asiatic clause, that is, prohibit- 
ing the purchaser from selling to an Asiatic. 
Such a clause has heen held to run with the 
land. Even ijrLvatR awnnes., when, tbry seJX 
land, add such a clause, and it is considered 
negligence on the part of a solicitor if he om- 
its to put in such a clause when he draws up 
a sale-deed. 

All traders are required to take out licenses, 
but while in the case of white men the licenses 
are granted as a matter of course, in the case 
j of Indians, they areas a rule refused. Indians 


cannot reside on or occupy for purposes of 
trade land held under the Gold Law in the 
Transvaal, but are confined to locations which 
are kept in a horribly filthy state and do not 
receive the attention of the Boroughs or Corpo- 
rations. Even elsewhere they live in locations 
more or less under similar conditions. In the 
extensive and beautiful residential quarters of 
Durban called 'Berea,' there is not one single 
house occupied by an Indian. 

Indians cannot bear aKus and they have 
not the franchise, Parliamentary or Municipal, 
save in the Cape Province, where they have 
the Municipal franchise, and can vote for the 
Provincial Coonci) but not for the Assembly. 
Even here, they have been swamped by the 
recent enlranchiseioent of white women. 

The education of Indian children is practi- 
cally neglected. While there is free and 
compulsory education for white children, 
there is no such provision for coloured 
children. Ol 48,183 Indian children, 8,416 
are taught in schools (12 Government and 39 , 
aided schools) while of 338.500 white 
children, 331,081, are educated in 4,833 
schools. There is almost no provision lor 
high school or University or professional train- 
ing for Indians. 

In the public trams, they have to mount op 
to the top and there occupy two back rows. 
Tney are not admitted to theatres or hote’is. 
They cannot sit on the benches in the streets 
or public parks. Their children cannot ride 
on Jumbo, the elephant presented to the 
Durban Zoo by an Indian Maharaja. In the 
Railway stations, the Post Offices, and even in 
Courts of Justice, separate places are assigned 
to white and coloured people, the best posi- 
tions, of course, being alloted to the former. 
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If IndiaHS wish to travel by train, they have to 
give previous notice so that a special compart- 
ment reserved for non-Europeans may be 
attached. 

I may mention two instances which came 
within my personal experience. At Durban, 
an Indian friend phoned to a Taxi Co to 
send a taxi. The officer of the company 
wanted to know the name of the person for 
whom it was wanted and when an Indian 
name was mentioned, he curtly replied that 
they did not let their Taxis to coloured 
gents. Again in Cape Town, I went to the 
Office of a Company which ran a charabanc 
to the Cape of Good Hope to buy a ticket, but 
tbe clerk said he was sorry but they issued 
tickets to whites only, adding "These Cape 
Town people are a funny lot." By what is 
called the Gandbi-Smuts Agreement made ia 
1913, it was agreed that there should be no 
fnrther Indian imigration into South Africa, 
while the Government undertook to treat the 
domiciled Indians fairly. But while the first 
proi’ision has been strictly enforced, the 
second was violated. There was bitter resent- 
ment, and a Round Table Conference was held 
at which a compromise was arrived at where- 
by the Union Government agreed not to 
impose further disabilities on Indians and to 
educate them to Western standards. But it is 
hardly three year% since the agreeraettt was 
reached, before we find that the Government 
have introduced the Transvaal Asiatic Bill 
which draws the noose tighter round the necks 
of the Indians and imposes on them further 
disabilities as to residence and occupation.' 

MTien we consider that the vast majority of 
the Indians were taken there under covenants 
that they would be settled on the land after tbe 


period of Indenture was over, that they were 
so settled, that they have lived there for two 
and even three generations, and that they have 
distinguished themselves by their industry, 
sobriety and law-abiding nature (the pro- 
portion of Indians in Jail is far less than that 
of w'hita men and African natives) it is difficult 
to believe that a nation calling itself civilised 
can treat them in the way it does, or be sn 
cations to fair name and the world's opinion. 
The Government are anxious to clear them out 
of the coutitty by any means, fair or 
fool. Side by side with the coercive policy, 
they have a repatriation scheme by which 
Indians are induced to return to India 
by the offer of a passage and a bonus 
of 10 to 15 £ per head. But this scheme 
has not been successful, as they find the 
Indian climate unsuitable and are not able to 
obtain employment here. 

Very' few of the original immigrants are 
left, and most of the Indians In South Africa 
have been bom there and in many cases 
their parents also. They have not seen 
India, and the places from which their for- 
bears came are to them but a tradition. Vet 
their love and reverence for India are great, 
and they love to hear about India and espe- 
cially about the great movement that is 
going on for India's Independence. They 
•worship Gandhi and claim with pride that 
he had his first training In South Africa. 
They are very ho'«pilabte to visitors from 
India. They do not observe caste distinc- 
tions. liiiidiis Bii*l Mf-h.imedans live like 
brothers, although Uiey «io not intermarry. 
Hindu girls are generally not married before 
18 Of 20. They do not seem to have 
much sympathy with the Justice party of 
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Madras, which they often call the ' Injustice 
party*. 

I had the privilege of visiting the Sastri 
College at Durban, and of meeting the sue 
Professors who have been sent from India. 
Though called a College, it is only a High 
school. The buildings have been built at 
a cost of Rs. 1,70,000 provided by the 
Indian residents. But the Government 
maintains the Institution. It is intended to 
make it a training College for teachers. 
The Indian Professors came from different 
parts of India-2 from Madras (both Malaya- 
lees), 1 from Bengal, 1 from Bombay, 1 from 
the United provinces, and one is aMahomedan. 


The Principal spoke well of their work. He 
said he wanted men who could teach langu- 
ages (French and Latin) but the India 
Government had sent Science and Mathematics 
met». Of course, it was not the latter’s fault; 

I cannot close without bearing a word of 
testimony to the great name left behind by 
the Rt Hon. Mr. Sastri, the first Agent of the 
Government of India, both among Europeans 
and Indians. I have heard many a one among 
the former say that it was a revelation to him 
to find that an Indian could wield the English 
tongue witli a facility and grace which veiy 
few even born Englishmen could hope, to 
attain. 


The Defence of India 


Bv Mr. ISVVARIAH S. 
IhpnmMi,, {„ Mia <./ Ih, Bara, 


"PHE problem of India's defence affords a 
■* powetlul searchlight on the whole con. 
stitutionat future of the country. In fact the 
two are inottricably bound up with each other. 
The Dominion, of the British Empire have 
ootgot a ballliog defence problem such as 
obuins m India, and therefore any conception 
of a dominion oonstitution for India is com 
phcated by ,he difficulty of a solution of the 
problem of defence compatible with such a 
constitution. 

STANDIMG AR^n• IN INDIA 
.The object of stationing a powerful sund. 
mg army, .l„o„ „„ „ 

Wd to protect the country from foreign 
-.on and also ,0 pro, ec. he, against hi;," 

from h. evet. 
’“exaSe'lh"'''- 'Now,.!,, 

"W these mdeuil, as well as all other 


ANDREWS, BUTT., 

, Paris, and the Trle^phm-Union, Pfrlin. , 
collateral factors bearing on this question, of 
the army in India. . , , 

The question of defence takes us back into 
the dim past of India's history. India has 
had to endure a series of incursions by ioreign 
invaders who have forced their way through 
*he defiles- in the north-west and at other 
points where a gap was found in the immense 
mountain barrier which cuts off India from the' 
rest of Asia. Since the mutiny of 1857 there 
have been 80 expeditions undertaken by the 
Government of India to ward off foreign inva- 
sions, which works up to one invasion a year, 
“^uite an annual function like the exodus to 
to the hills I Events of the last few months 
prove how easily the frontier may be set 
ablaze. , 

An Indian publicist— Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer, .if. the writer js not mistaken— once 
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suggested that the League of Nations should 
undertake the responsibility, for ensuring the 
safety and inviolability of the frontier. The 
suggestion is not quite so easy of solution 
because behind the frontier He states and 
peoples that have not, and never can, come 
under the League of Nations. The frontier, 
therefore, is the real bugbear of the whole 
problem of self-government for India. Self- 
government and self-defence ^o hand in hand. 

DEFEMCE AND SELF-GOVEBNJtENT 
.When the principle of “ progressive realisa- 
tion of self-government for India " was enun- 
ciated in the 1917 declaration, it seems for 
one reason or another the hard facts of the 
Indian defence were not faced in the tight of 
reforms in India. Now, the deadlock having 
arrived with “ dominion status " the cry of the 
land, it is impoitantand necessary to analyse 
and> examine all the facts and factors operat- 
ing in a situation of this character, keeping the 
broad fact prominently in mind namely, that 
-the conditions partly geographical and partly 
racial that are peculiar to India, afford no 
parallel with the question of dominions 
defence. 

In the case of the dominions of the British 
Empire, no serious risk of foreign invasion 
threatened them when they arrived at 
successive stages of self-government and 
were able to. dispense with British troops. 
In case of emergency, the dominions raised 
a nucleus army from its .citizens, and, if 
there was a menace .from without there 
was always the British navy. in the ofiing; 
and thus the .problem of defence was 
rendered relatively simple. .But the situ-- 
Btion Is din'erent in the case of India; it is the 
natural victim' of , the invader; from time 


Iffifaemorial it has been the happy hunting- 
ground of hordes of invaders. For the first 
time in the history of India the problem of its 
security from invasion was tackled when the 
British came and maintained to this day by 
incessant vigilance and not a little hard 
fighting. Tne frontiers of India are strewn 
with myriads of graves of soldiers, British and 
Indian, that tell the price oflndia's peace. In 
1919-20, there were 600 raids in which 300 
British subjects were killed and 460 kidnapped 
and property worth Rs. 2,000,000 looted ; In 
1922-23, 125 raids, 50 killed, 60 kidnapped 
and Rs. 7000 looted. Mr. K. T. Paul, in his 
book “ The British Connection with India", 
states: "to this service undertaken, by one 
people for another, I do not know of a parallel 
in the historv of the world, sot excluding 
Rome ; either in the magnilude, the difficulty 
or the cost in human life". 

The grim reality o( the frontier situation 
being recognised so far, the important issue 
arises as to why, during the last 150 years of 
British rule, India’s teeming millions had not 
been fitted for the task of taking over the 
burden of defence? A critical analysis of 
this question invokes a careful examination of 
several factors, starting with the mutiny of 
1857. The mutiny constitutes a tragic 
chapter in the Viistory of the Indian army. 
Standard works on the history of India, dealing 
with this event, do hardly narrate-the terrible 
atrocities perpetrated on bolh.sides ; only the 
Indian atrocities loom Urge on the page of 
these works - But to those who would want to 
know about the atrocities committed -by the 
British army, I would say ."go to the British 
Muscutn and read Lord (dm Suhsltem) 
Robert's letters to his mother, which . are 
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carefully preserved to this day i„ the historical 
records section of the museum”. These 
letters, reeking of abominable cruelties and 
atrocities that put the much-advertised 
German atrocities in Belgium in the shade, 
naturally have not been incorporated in the 
works on the life of this gallant Field-Marshal. 


The upshot of the mutiny eras this - the 
fear and distrust aroused by this event, the 
atrocities Committed on both sides, dug a 
deep gulf of suspicion which affected the 
army organisation most of all. The grant- 
ing of the King’s Commission to Indians 
prectically ceased. The g„„„„s i„ 

« till n- were to be exclusively British and 
alro he scientiSc corps, the engineers, the 
•ignallers, and latteriy the air force and the 
ank corps. In other words, the leadership 

Indtn be British; 

Indians were effectively shut out from real 

the higher command, which is s, important in ’ 
■mndern warfare. The attitude of distrust 
aso led to the exclusion of Indians from 

If the Eur"' "«s 
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At this point, the question, naturally, ciighi 

be asked, "would not In'dia have made rapid 

strides of advance in the dire'etion of stlf; 
defence as an integral piit of self-rule, ^ had 
.the deep gulf of suspicion hnd ' distrnst— the 
a terinathof the mutiny— not existed at all I 
To this question a fair answer is possible after 
taking into account two or three lundaraental 
factor, bearing on this aspect ol the matter. 
military tradition 
SludenU of military history realise that a 
country, to be properly equipped for the 
arduous task of self-defence, must possess a 
tradition, and an aptitude bn the part 
Tf * T section of its citizen for military 
Judged by this test, it is apparent that 
epeopes of’ India are as divergent in their 
ap 'tode for soldiering as they are in race and 
«Hgioo Consequently it has been' found 
mposs e to raise an Indian national army 
rawn rom India as a whole in which every 
member will recognise the rest as his’ com- 
r* es, in which Indian officers will lead men 
o may be of different races, and in which 
°P*”ion will have general confidence. 

'* is a task of the greatest possible 
<J«fficnIty, 

Therefore, it becomes possible to form some 
conc^tlon of the difficulties of -solving 
simultaneously the problera of self-rule arid the 
problem of self-defence; Af present, the 
Panjab. the home of the great martial races, 
furnishes conside^bly raorb than half of the 
entire Indian army. The raggestion that 
recruitment is deliberately stimulated in certain 
areas is not true, in' view ofthe fact 
at. at the height of the great war when 
recruits frorn any area were certainly not ^ 
isconraged, the Punjab contributed about 
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350,000 of them out of a population of. 20 
millions, whereas the total for the whole of 
Bengal, with its population of 45 millions and 
with a majority of Muhammadans, was not 
more than 7,000. The province of Madras 
does not come in the picture at allt There* 
fore, there can be no question, in fact, about 
the remarkable contrast between one Indian 
race and another in their military capacity. 
DEFENCE OF INDIA AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 
There are wheels within wheels in a con- 
sideration of these two questions taken to- 
gether. Now, let us discuss the defence of India 
on the footing of (1) an Independent India; 
(2) a Dominion India ; and (3) a Dependency 
India given its second dose o> Reforms. 
Taking (3) hrst, it is obvious that this subject 
will be retained as a " reserved subject ” thus 
maintaining a unity in the Imperial policy as 
applied to ruling India. Under this arrange- 
ment it is to be expected that things will Jog 
along pretty much as before in an atmosphere 
of a nebulous defence policy, with perhaps 
just a slight acceleration of the process of 
Indianisation of the army and defence forces. 
Dealing with (1) and (2) together, it is without 
question that a self-governing India must have 
the armed forces which its normal tasks 
demand ; and for this purpose the objective 
must be to develop Indian army organisation 
upon a purely Tndian-basis ^and officered by 
Indians. If England is not prepared to hand 
over the army to a self-governing India, it will 
be tantamount to proclaiming' to the world 
that she does hot trust India. This is one 
view, the other being the following. 

' /‘W’nEELS->\aTHIN-WHEELS.” . 

- There is no getting away from the fact that 
India' is peopled' by races diametrically 
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opposed to one another, from whatever angle 
the question is viewed. If there was no ques- 
tion of friction between Moslems, Hipdus and 
Siktvs, and if, further, the position is not com- 
plicated by the existence of the Indian States, 
then the formula of an Indian Army in a self- 
governing India responsible to the legislature 
will work smoothly ; and as for external 
defence, British troops of British direction can 
be hired out. 

But the cry of “ India for Indians ” reveals a 
peculiarly nationalistic brand of sentimentality 
that takes no account of factors likely to turn 
the earthly paradise of the internal safety of: 
India into the holocaust of a second China. 
The Frontier problem looms large in this, con- 
nection. If the frontiers are a permanent 
menace, as they undoubtedly are judging from 
the history of the past, and the recent happen- 
ings in that region, that is not chiefly because 
of the warlike nature of the tribes dwelling 
beyond it. After all, the numbers of the. 
frontier tribes are limited. Afghanistan itseli 
is a thinly populated country, and not all its 
inhabitants are so very formidable. Beyond 
Afghanistan, Central Asia no longer teems 
with hordes of lighting men. . In regard to 
munitions, communications, science, techni- 
cal skill, and Industrial power the advantage 
is all on the Indian side of the frontier. 

But what India has to fear, and what has 
always been her undoing in the past, is the 
fact that the foreign invader can so easily 
draw support from the malcontent elements 
within her frontiers. This makes it extremely 
unsafe for India to experiment in self-govern- 
ment supported by troops hired out from 
Britain. Nor would England lend an army 
under such circumstances. 
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The unreadiness of India to take over the 
burden of self-defence being recognised so 
far, the question arises: "what will be the 
position of a hired army in a Swaraj India?" 
The situation wili be about this. So long as 
England maintains an army in India or con- 
trols the Indian army, under the new dispen- 
sation assuming it comes about, every mal. 
content party can and will maintain that the 
Indian government is merely British Rai 
oamoufiaged and that the Indian Ministers are 
tools in the hands of British masters. The 
tactics of the malcontents will be to compel 
the Indian Cabinet to use’ British troops 
against Indian mobs, and the extreme ele- 
rnents, whether Hindu, Moslem, or Sikh, will 
feel that the presence of the foreign Army 
supporting the government justifies them in 
■uviting a foreign invader. Again circum- 
«ances might easily .rise in which the British 
Troops would be compelled to choose be- 
weenlwo governments, each ofthemdalm- 
Ing to be legitimate; or a Sikh Maharaja fear- 
ul lest the malcontent educated class among 

hwimbject, should be supported by, he edn 

C d class m control of the Government 
nch. might p„, 

all that IS fanatical in the Sikh nation 
call for the support of the Sikh element 
® toe army. 

'‘“E'tousposiZ “ " “ueedingl, 

•I the „ could not feel sure 

k-cd-wil, cf.H3 


the Indian soldier, or of the civil adminislro- 
tion. 

The above is another view, the British 
view honestly believed in by a very large 
body of Britishers in the military circles, and 
there is no doubt but a good deal has to be 
said for It, a?.d this therefore complicates the 
question ol self-defence and full self-govern- 
ment going hand in hand. 

The Simon Commission has suggested that 

the defence of India be declared a “ matter of 
supreme concern to the whole Empire”, and 
for at least a long time to come should not ■ 
be entrusted to the Indian Government. Pre- 
sumab)y,_ however, the people oJ India would 
continue to bear the fmanclal burden of main- ' 
army (now amounting 
14,000 million rupees a year), and 
Whether a sell-governing India would consent 
to such an arrangement is a quesUoa. 

aspect of the defence question 

tnes in here; India is on the high road to 
several possessions in the East; there is the 
naval base to be protected; and 
India affords a convenient base for operations 
m the East and for stationing forces to be 
»e in readiness for such contingencies; and 
there is the point about India being a useful 
UaiDing.ground , for British troops such as 
£.ngland does not afford with its geographical 
condiUons. There is a large immigrant Indian 
population in South Africa and the trade 
etween India and Africa Is very considerable. 
Australia and New Zealand are closely con- 
nected with India through ocean transport and 
the problem of Uie external defence of India is 
said to be of particular importance to them. 

1 his IS another view. 

But if self-defence and self-government 
must go hand in hand, then India must be put 
m a position to defend herself. Here again, 
there are stupendous difficulties facing us. It 
wuld be undoubtedly necessary to provide 
adequate safe-guards during the transitional 
period. 



PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS 

By Rev, J. STEENKISTE, S. J, 


^0 students of Politics familiar with Text* 
book platitudes this Essay * will bring 
refreshing novelty both as regards matter and 
treatment If we may use a homely market 
phrase, they will undoubtedly get their 
money’s worth, should they decide to strike a 
bargain and take the author’s wares. Though 
they may not agree with him on all points, 
they will find his work highly suggestive and 
his ideas stimulating. At the same time they 
■will appreciate the moderation with -whldi he 
exposes his views and the detached, scienti- 
fic almost impersonal tone, free from all bitter- 
ness, frorh which he never departs. 

If the author had meant to produce a text 
for beginners, he would, naturally enough, 
have begun by an explanatioo of the very 
title of his work. He will not take it amiss, 
we feel sure, if for the sake of clearness, we 
consider, in this short review, some of the con- 
tents of his Es8ay>-the title included— accord- 
ing to an order better suited to the conveni- 
ence of the general reader. 

The vord 'reUeoeUzatlea', be telle u (p. MS, eete 
2), “ elthongh open to obTfotu objectfane, leeme Co me to 
here phlloiopble relae ae (uiamisg op all meremeota 
Yrblcb implj that homaD, ioclal aed polltleal aetirittee 
cao be tretematlcallp orgealzed In accordance with the 
test of eltacleDCj for fiUnlllag teeogsiied eociat alma. 
Instead of bel&c carried on sotelp In accordance rritb the 
habits men happen to hare formed tin some cues tailed 
their * natloDal character’) of dolas things. 

' It will readily be granted that rationaliza- 
tion, properly understood, shorn of the 
excesses to which it is apt to , lead in the 
economic world (cfr. Andre Siegfried’s obser- 
vations ; Revue des Deux Mondes, April 15, 
1930, Europe and American Civilization), is 

•A Stcdt or IBM PMzscirtJt or Pounce beloff an 
Eesap towards PoUtfead RatlonslUsUon bp Geoigo 
E. O. Cillln, II.A., rH4>. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd, 
Uosenm Street, I^odoa. ’ Price net > 


badly needed in the political sphere of human 
activities. Unfortunately “ no study has 
hitherto been undertaken consistently of 
what type of measures have usually met w’ith 
strong public support and by whom, what 
measures with indifference, and what 
measures with outbursts of law-breaking 
and among what specific groups of society 
“ (p. 445). Again (p. 446). “ In the age in 
which we live, clumsy hit-or-miss methods are 
no less inexcusable in administrative methods 
and social organization than in the mechanism 
of industry”. 

In the preface, the author sets forth the 
method he followed In his attempt to supply a 
crying need of the day. Briefly stated, the 
method is based on the supposition that, “ the 
approach to politics from the angle of political 
philosophy and of the humanities is less im- 
portant for the needs of the present day than 
an approach from the angle of psychology and 
of statistics”. 

No one can quarrel with an author for 
limitiDg the scope of the work he presents to 
the public. If a botanist chooses to produce 
a monograph on fungi or cryptogams, it would 
be irrelevant to expect in his production a 
detailed description of Australian oaks of 
banian trees. It is quite possible for a writer 
to write on Politics from one particular point 
ofview, provided it is made sufficiently clear 
that the author does not mean to be exhaustive 
and simply intends drawing attention to a 
neglected aspect of the subject studied. But 
the author,' in the present instance, pro- 
fesses to offer ^ an "Essay towards ration- 
alization,” and, on 'this score; his deli- 
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befiie rejection of whilever favour* of 
mctaphysio. or theology secmi liartSly juMifi* 
able. We do not wish to be unduly ctUIcal 
and severe. Uut the deficiency of the “ luodent 
mind ’* lies precisely in it* reluctance, not lo 
say congenital inability, to have recour*e lo 
the full use and exercise of the *' mind.'' to the 


stern discipline of reason, to the probing 
of political problems, as ssell as of other 
problems, by means of tlie complete ititrllcc* 
tual powers given to min. It is, of course, the 
fashion to deride metaphysics, to relegate 
“ antique ideas" to the lumber-room of discard- 
ed notions and worn-out theories, as though old 
ideas were necessarily false and unpiof.table. 
Granted (hat TUlo and Aristotle are Inade- 


quite, that the Schoolmen are not sufficiently 
inductive, Uiat the complexity of actual pohtl- 
c»l problems requires new solutions and a 
much more alert strategy than is at present 
ytilble anywhere, It does not, necessarily, 
follow, that inductive methods alone w«I 
fmg about the thorough raiionaUratlon of 
Political ideacc and satisfy the needs and 
•^vings of the modern political man or 
K oops of men. Mere observation, how- 
ler acute and comprehensive. together with 
“"elusions from such observation, cannot 
nableus to build Political Science wheUier 
W>«retical or practical on foundations at once 
«cure and lasting. Empiricism b medicine 
“ condemned. Empiricism In Politic* 
» equally bound to fail in the long mn, let 

»‘one the short period. 


In fairness to the author, we hasten to add 

/ « attitude to rational processes Is not 
one of contempt. Nor is he altoEeiher.nn.c 
orh°« “metaphysical" literature 

investigation. He even tpolo- 


giseain the following terms for the possible 
ciTcrt of his slatemrnts : 

ll may W iS.«l r.flib I* l&s tdiawtre fV** 

fr«v« Mr««ri<r« t> u»4»f rasKloe**. U«i tfc« Bi»ll,e4 

Km K«v* tMei vyos tK« aMSvyCea iKstsHiKar 
snr Kko** a*t«r< U V*M 
Mtal'itally t-y llaM oK-t K«t« a yr*j«-tlr« f« <M 

•rtUrj • th~.liry. Tkr tui-ttsimUI yrebUw t> 

•f (K* teitUy«K>*).U (• tKtl ef 

tl«* vIlKaat frr;«'<{tBr4l ef Uf’rMslti. 

We can ttas«uie the author abcinl lender 
conscience*, piovidesi they are instructed and 
enlightened ennugh to sec the one sidedeess 
of certain scientific methods. acKilled. UTial- 
ever may be the case ol physical nature, 
humaii nature at any rate demands, if it is to 
be known as it Is in Its full Integrity,— It* 
highest values and richest meanings not 
expected— to be ■tudled, even for tlie purpose 
of political «peculalion, not merely by the 
mkioscoj'cof theaocial anatomlit bat by the' 
intelligent philosopher who ha* no preju- 
dice against any branch of knowledge con- 
cetnlog man and his place in the uni\*erse, 
be it theodicy or ontology or deontology.* 
And supposing that the fundameolal problem 
is that of control, the solution of this problem 
atteiaptcd without reference to ends and ideals, 
ultimate ends and ide.sl<, Is little beticr than 
the reroedie* of quack doctors which may 
deceive the simple-minded but will not cure 
deep-scaled ills. One may shirk Uie Issue 
between free will and mechanical, soulless 
detcrroiiiNm ; one may rcitenole In solemn 
asseveration, that politics has nothing to do with 
ethics ; one may turn one’s face against natural 
rights and the supposed Illegitimacy of all, 
abstract reasoning ; one may insist time and 
again that the modern man and the modem 
trend of thought will have nothing to d o with 

• «ft. lor remark'* of a (t(nn*r c!i»fa«ter,' a brilllMj 

Jrtlel. by Ilf. niomM Ilrowia ealllj«t * A Dehnmaatted 

Bdeaee of tlaa," la the lltaitaT JousaiL, IVSO. . ' * . 
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the questions of nan’s hl|;her destinj' and 
brush 'away from the political, as well as 
the material universe/ every reference Jo God 
and the supernatural. And this is exactly 
why,’ both economically ‘and politically, the 
modern world, if the tendency becomes so 
generalised as to be universal, lain danger 
,'ef hopelessly floundering in struggles the 
only issue of which is destruction, and 
'European ’ civilisation, untrue to its origins 
and unmindful of its strongest assets, is 
liable to he assailed from within and withont 
by forces strong enough to wipe it out of 
existence. 

This is not tantamount to depreciate the 
: inductive method so ably used by the author. 
We can only refer the reader to the book 
itself, for the Innumerable good points and 
wise remarks it contains .about the scope 
and laws of political science, liberty and 
• authority, the group .will, the general will, 
mutuality , and solidarity, the foundation of 
■ authority, the limit of authority, force and 
consent ' But his otherwise valuable treatise 
suffers here and throughout from the same 
deficiency noted above. Nor can we agree with 
him in regard to will and autonomy of will — 
the human will, of course — for the will he in- 
sists upon seems strangely divorced from 
reason, ie. from human reason, which, 
'as an analogous., finite ' participation ‘ of the 
Highest Reason is made for truth', provided 
'it exerts itself to find the truth ' and does not 
' remain inertly passive or satisfied with a few 
obvious deductions from obvious premises, 
but uses both the inferential and inductive 
’processes to the fullest of its capacity. 

In the chapter on *' Conflict and Solidarity,” 

’ the'author' proposes an' ^cellent analysis of 


'lome presenfdiy problems. Passages abound 
'worth quoting. One among many will suffice : 

qnestfon fs whetiier erery yair ft will not bacome 
more apparaot to the domlaast pert of aoclaty that the 
Ketloo Stete, which eilsU ea a polUieel or^ealaatloa to 
el« eecirily, is Itaetl one of the tenses why eecorlty 
cannot be gireo. 

Equally Interesting and thought-compelling 
are the views of the author on sovereignty. 
Absolote sovereignty he regards as a piece of 
political mythology (p. 255), and notes : 

The eoTSKlgnty of a Ooreranteni (or of a State 
expressed throosh a Oorerntaent) Is absolate to the 
extent to which the malnlensnee of the politics] balance 
permits tl to be ahsolnts. If carried too far, exchange 
will break down becaoso the balance of adrnnta^ fn 
liberty ibron^h security baa been loet. 

It is perhaps invidious to take one sentence 
from its context and argue from It In a sense 
unfavourable to (he view thus baldly and 
incident!/ e.vpressed. But to judge from the 
tenor of other passages bearing on sover- 
clSDJf' if would seem that the author, while 
censuriog, and rightly too, idealist theories of 
stale supremacy, never abandons the mere 
empirical standpoint Sovereignty, for him, 

< is good and may be allowed to hold Its ground 
so long as it works. But if challenged, and 
successfully defied, it no longer justifies itself. 

. At that rate, the slate, or rather government, 
exbts on mere sufferance. Chronic bad will 
among citizens, whatever be the reasons or 
pretexts of .the opposition, stands as suffi- 
cient cause for a change, however radical the 
nature of (he change and (he method^ used (o 
bring it about. 

It svill ' perhaps be answered that such 
'extreme conclusicins can only be conjured up 
‘‘in imagiaaticn/and that no people in- any part 
‘ of the world can afford, even if they wished it, 

8 revolution every morning. ‘ The answer is 
' good as far as it goes. The pity is that it does 
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net go far enough. Authority must stand on 
more solid ground than the subjective moods 
of ever varying wills. The author has an 
inkling of the solution of this difficulty in the 
previous page (p 254) where he alludes to the 
doctrine of a social order divinely authorized 
and we add sanctioned — because dictated by 
immanent reason. Had the author dived a 
little deeper in Vitoria — whom he quotes in a 
passing reference to the subject of war (p 301) 
and a number of other thinkers, he might have 

- fruitfully developed a more thorough doctrine 
of sovereignty. Some, like Duguit, base 
authority on collective sentiment, akin to 
instinct, but foreign to reason and justice. 

' Subjective foundations for the super-structure 
of authority are but shifting sands to build 
upon and order must be erected on some 
thing firmer if the common good Is to 
be obtained and peace In the common- 
wealth to endure. A few schoolmen, it 
must be admitted, are not altogether free 
from political subjectivism, and if this is some 
excuse for the author of the Essay on Political 
• Rationalization, we shall not grudge him the 
benefit of extenuating circumstances. 

It would be entirely alien to the ideas con- 
veyed In tliese remarks on sovereignty to 
conclude that therefore the sovereign can act 
as he pleases, regardless not only of morality, 
but of the practical consequences of wrong- 
‘ headedness in governing. Such political 
fatuity would lead to disaster for the ruler. 
He has to feel constantly the pulse of the body 

— politic, ifhe wishes to prescribe theneedful 
remedies. This admission looks rather em- 
pirical. But, again, it must be repeated that 

.empirical methods in political life are not to 
be dispensed with. Our contention is that 


they alone cannot suffice either in political 
science, or political education, or political 
practice. In other words, while -the more or 
less hypothetical conclusions of experimental 
political science deserve recognition , and 
should be held in mind, the - rational and 
intellectua!, as well as ethical, foundations of 
politics deserve equal, if not more attention, 
for without them the very conclusions of 
scientific observation cannot be stated in valid 
terms. 

To include morality in Politics is, as stu- 
dents of Political Science are well aware, dis- 
tasteful to many (p, 394). But the alternative 
is political atheism and political immorality. 
To say that the State, in matters of eithical 
obligation, stands in an order apart, is pure 
Machiavellism. We shall be told, it may be 
expected, that the conclusion is extreme and 
chimerlcai, and that no one would nOTyadays 
advocate murder and fraud as justified by the 
raison d etat. We are thankful for this cor- 
rection. But we are not convinced that the 
conclusion is not obviously implied in the 
accepted premises. We can only once more 
admire the curious texture and singular work- 
ings of the “ modern mind.” 

On groups and minorities much valuable 
material is condensed in the pages of this 
Essay. Certain notions in “ Equality and 
Status” could have been more amply deve- 
. loped especially in view of the rise. of. political 
consciousness in (he East. But, while admit- 
, ting the high quality of the ancient culture 
and civilisation of the, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindu peoples (p. 330), the author confesses 
' (p- 345) that a culture group is not neces- 
sarily a power group ”. In a general work of 
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the kind of the Essay towards Political 
Rationalization one cannot reasonably expect 
to find a full application oi the principles 
enunciated to the many varying actual pro* 
blems confronting rulers in every part of the 
globe. It can' be noted, however, that the 
political student, as well as those in power, 
would meet in this work numerous suggestions 
helping towards a better understanding and an 
easier and more rapid solution of the very real 
difRculties existing between the governed and 
their governors. Though the latter need not be 
accused of selHshness and tyranny or lack of 
sympathy and comprehension yet political 
strategy is universally so cumbrous and slow- 
moving that it would seem on the surface at any 
rale, that they are out of touch with their con- 
stituents and expect grave problems to be solv- 
ed almost exclusively by the march of time and 
the wearing out of the patience of those who 
demand readaptation of the political machi- 
nery. The Rationalisation of Politics was 
never more necessary than in our times to 
enable the rulers and the ruled to save their 
political souls. 

To conclude this long drawn-out review — 
which we admit is far too short to do full 
justice to the sterling merits of a serious and 
original piece of political thinking — we wish 
to emphasize that our intention throughout 
this examination of the important contribution 
to political literature imparled by this Essay 
was not to criticise its shortcomings in aspirit 
of bitter dogmatic censoriousness, but to con- 
sider the contents of the Essay in the frame of 
mind of the purely objective student. There 
is much to be said for the method used by the 
author. Empty theorising bn (he State and 
Government, the necessity’ of order in Society, 
93 


the duty of obedience, is of no great 
use in a world of hard facts, concrete realities, 
and ever shifting complex movements, the 
outcome partly of propaganda — subversive or 
otherwise — partly of genuine aspirations 
towards better conditions, greater equality 
and a desire, legitimate within bounds, of 
ampler room for the self-expression of both- 
individuals and groups, Mere empiricism on 
(he other hand, the absence and deliberate 
rejection of all fundamental principles, is also 
objectionable. Man, the whole man. Is not 
ordered towards the State. And even in his 
political life, his rational nature demands an 
ultimate explanation of things, a reliable basis 
for authority and obedience, which compro* 
mise and purely practical expedients do not 
and cannot offer. 




INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 


By Mr. TULSIDAS L. VASSA. 


I S it not surprising that India, with an 
acreage of more than three millions 
tinder sugarcane, has still to import about 
three-fourths of a million tons of outside 
sugar f India is probabiy the world’s largest 
grower of sugarcane and was once one of the 
largest exporters of sugar, but now what is the 

situationJ Notonlyher export of sugar has 
ceased but on the other hand her imports of 
sugar from other countries increases by leaps 
and bounds every year. During the last half 


a ceiitury her imports have increased by 400 
percent At present the imports of sugar 
amounts to about Rs. 18 crores per annum 
and the majority of the imports are from Java. 
Thanks to India's patronage, Java has been 
able to compete with the other sugar prodoc 
log countries of the world so successfully. 
Does Java in return take up anything from 
ndia ! Absolutely nothing. Thu, India allows 
the Java Sugar Industry to develop at the 
expense of her own. Will it not be possible 
forludra to develop her own sugar industry 
by mvesung 18 crores of rupees which she h„ 
got to spare for imports from other countries > 
As rs.m all cases, the question of lioaoce is 
o pnma^ .mpo,ta„ce i„ the sugar i„ri„st.y 

suoul T cane grower, who 

supply the sugarcane to the factories are 

generally the small ryots. It „ a„ 
bshed fact that an ,.p„ved 
pruduce an rmproved quality .„d 
fetch a better price but so much indeh. 
ledaes, prevails at present ^ 

cult, valors that it is difficult for them , I 
mum th "i”i- 

'^'y. P^ycndthe consequence is 


the deterioration of quality. . At present in 
most cases the cane is crushed in stone or 
wooden mills driven by bullocks and the 
juice is boiled in open pans and it is through 
these wasteful processes that the loss is 
estimated to be 33 per cent, or more. To 
prevent such an enormous wastage, it is 
desirable tliat 3 or 5 iron roller mills should 
be substituted and better boiling pans be 
introduced. Again, the roarketting condi- 
tions are also uneconomical The industry 
has to pay double profits, one to the grower 
and the other to the manofacturer. Thus 
there are a few elementary difficulties in the 
way of developing the Indian sugar industry 
which should first of all be removed as soon 
as possible. The Co-operative , Credit and 
Sale Societies should play an important part 
in the Industry. The Societies should sup- 
ply cheap credit to the grower to enable him 
to purchase better quality of seeds and 
manure and to introduce efficient mechani- 
cal appliances so that the industry may 
work on a less wasteful basis. To finance the 
Co-operative Societies, the Government 
should lend necessary funds at low rates of 
interest for long periods. The Societies 
should also undertake the sale of their mem- 
bers’ products and thus fetch favourable 
prices. It is only through these measures 
that the sugar industry in India will regain 
slowly but surely her original prosperity. 

Wth the introduction of labour saving 
mechanical appliances, with extensive research 
Work and with the strong Government assis- 
tance, the other sngar producing countries 
S. A. Cuba, Germany, France, Russia, 
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Czechoslovakia, Canada and Natal) have 
marvellously expanded their respective sugar 
industries, within a quarter ol a century. 
Why should India then rest content before she 
sees her sugar industry fully developed when 
she enjoys so many advantages over oUrer 
countries ? Cheap labour, substantial protective 
duty! suitable climate, better transport facilities 
of late, all these factors would go a long way 
{o develop the industry if right methods have 
been- followed. The question which one 
might then be tempted to ask will be what 
measures have been taken in the past for the 
improvement of the sugar industry? The 
question was first discussed in 1907 by the 
Board of Agricultute who suggested the local 
Governments to establish sugarcane expert 
mental stations and the lines on which to 
conduct them. But Utile heed was paid to the 
recommendations till in 1911, the Board of 
Agriculture, again pressed the Government to . 
take immediate ‘ steps to save tlie British 
Empire from the extreme dependence for 
sugar on foreign countries. The Government 
accordingly established a small sugar factory 
at Nawabganj and a cane-breeding'station at 
Coimbatore. On further recommendations of 
the Board, the Government established io 
1918 a Sugar Bureau at Pusa (o collect the 
information on the development of the sugar 
industry in India and to impart that informa. 
tion to iliose interested' But the conditions 
did not seem to have improved and therefore 
in 1919 the Mackenna Sugar Committee was 
appointed to investigate into the then condi' 
tions and to make recommendations for 
the improvement. The Committee, after a 
thorough and careful investigation > suggested 
the Government to create a Sugar Board and 


to establish a Sugar Research Institute with 
sub-stations in all important towns. To protect 
the industry from foreign competition, the tariff 
doty had also been raised from 5 per cent, ad- 
valorem to 10 per cent, in 1916, to 15 per 
cent. In 1921 and to 25 per cent, in 1922. In 
1925. the ad valorem duty was converted into 
a Speafic duty of about Rs. 4-8 0 per cwt. 
Even inspite of all these measures, the imports 
of sugar from outside are pouring in enor- 
mously and unless more stringent measures 
are adopted, it would not be surprising if 
the outside replenishes the Indian indigenous 
industry altogether. 

Out of the total prodnetion of sugarcane 
in India, per cent. {80,000 tons) arc used 
for manufacture of refined sugar while 15 per 
cent are consumed for chewing etc. and the re- 
maining 82)/^ per cent, are made Into gur fun- 
rehned sugar). Although gur is at present 
given a preference to sugar by the majority of 
the Indians, dislike towards it is gradually 
making its way among them. Again the im- 
ported refined sugar is sold at a cheaper rate 
than the impure product gur and this is a 
clear indication that the gur will slowly but 
surely be replaced by the refined sugar. 

After the Great War, tlie sugar production 
goes far ahead of the consumption and this 
has resulted in keen competition with sugar 
producing countries. The prices have gone 
down, much below the cost of production. To 
save India from this calamity, it is necessary at 
this juncture to protect the iadastry fern* 
porarily by a further increase in the tariff 
duty, to take such measures as would leave 
little wastage, to utilize tlie bye-products, to 
make provisions to finance the industry and 
to or^nise the Sale Societies forlhe economi- 
cal matketting of the product. 



SOME ASPECTS OF RATIONALISATION , 

By Mr. ERNEST KIRK 


I N view of the many schemes oftetrench- 
ment, arising out of the modern idea of 
rationalisation, that are under consideration 
in the various industrial concerns in India or 
have already been launched, as for instance on 
the S. I. Ry.i the B. N. Ry. and the N. W. Ry., 
it will be of interest to the public in general 
and to Trade Unionists in particular to know 
how rationalisation is viewed in other countries, 
what it r«illy connotes, and what, so far, have 
been the results of its application to industry. 
RATIONALISATION AT GOLDEN ROCK 
A good idea as to what rationalisation 
means may be gathered by any one who Is 
fortunate enough to make a tour of inspection, 
under an Intelligent guide, as was recently my 
privilege, of the S I.Ry Workshop at Golden 
Rock. Qaile apart from the idea of centralis- 
ation here you have installed the most modern 
labour-saving appliances that it is possible to 
find in any part of the globe. In the engine 
room, for instance, the roaring furnaces that 
heat the great boilers are fed with coal direct 
from the railway trucks by rollers. There is no 
shovelling, no fetching and carrying as in the 
old days; everything is done mechanically and 
efficiently and with human labour reduced to 
an almost uncanny minimum. 

111. the s.TO in varying degree, in 
every section. In one shop you see big teak 
logs coming in direct from the trucks at one 
end, and, after being sawn to specified lengths 
by powerinl electrically driver machines, 
planed, and assembled, leaving the shop at 
the other end the completed railway tmck. 
body, carriage or saloon. There is no over’ 
lapping and no waslage and for the 
most part everything is done by machinery. 


Even in the • repair shop huge powerful 
overhead 80 ton cranes can easily lift 
the biggest locomotive and carry it to any 
part of the shop. In this way three or four 
men do the work that it formerly took fifty to 
do, and that also in a hundreth part of the time. 

Ilationalisation in the repairs shop is parti- 
cularly striking and interesting. An engine 
comes in to be overhauled. It is at once 
stripped- All the separate parts are then sent 
to the sub-sections in the shop, methodically 
arranged, dealing with those parts. These are 
then examined, repaired or replaced with new 
parts, and reassembled, and the engine which 
came in yesterday, panting and puffing and 
wheeiy, goes out to-day or to-morrow, after 
being duly tested and passed, under Its own 
steam, all spick and span and ready for another 
life period. In the event of it being necessary 
to transfer any part from one workshop to 
another this is done in a trice by electric 
trolleys. Delay in the execution of any task is 
at once registered in the Progress Office where 
a red label shows when anything is overdue. 
The whole workshop is built and managed 
strictly according to the most approved ration- 
alistic plans available ; even all the windows 
face north so as to get the light without getting 
the glare of the sun. 

Well that is what rationalisation means, as 
applied to industry. It means doing things 
by the most rational and modern methods. 
From that standpoint it has come to stay. 
No one in his senses - would, other things 
being equal, go back from the motor car 
to the bullock bandy, from the electric lift to 
the climbing of a long flight of stairs, from 
the management of a business on sensible, 
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scientific, labonr-savlng lines, to a more 
costly, muddling, unscientific way of doing 
things. 

RATIONALISATION INCREASES UNEMPLOYMENT 

But that is not by any means all that 
rationsllsatlon, as at present conceived and 
applied, connotes. To begin with, while it 
enormously increases output, and profits, it 
does this by employing fewer workers and 
without increases real wages. Touching on 
this point in his recent remarkable speech 
on the Unemployment Debate, Sir Oswald 
Mosley said : 

1 cppllal tile Criterion ef retJoeilleatloB to Cottr kig 
ITOQpi of tredee end I fonad, between end 103% no 
arense Iscreue In prodacilon oi orer 30 per cent ; bat 
•n eTerege decline la the latared worken la tboee t^ee 
«f over * per eenL Orer fire jeer* jon here ti:«t Im* 
inen»«inereM« loprodoetieo— ererj greet eehleremeot— 
•ad OTtr the leme long period • ateedj dedlee )a ibe 
aaemplojcneat la tboie trade* which were erer laereas* 
■lag uelr effeeleaej ood eipaadlag their ouckeU. 

Sir Oswald also applied this with shattering 
effect to the theory propounded by Govern* 
ment that if they could restore export trade by 
talionalisation to its previous position they 
would cure unemployment, and showed that 
if this could be done it would actually mean a 
decrease of 5 per cent, in the men employed in 
those export trades. , 

Similar conclusions are arrived at by pr, 
Harry W. Laidler, Vice-President of the U. S. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, who 
in a recent survey points out that : 

ImproTed machlBerj la four major ladtutriei la tb« 
United States-firmlag, manoiactitring, railway* and 
mloiog^bM elimiaated 3,300.000 eoiplojce* lo the last 
eight years. Seven men dow do the work which formerly 
reqolred siiW to perform in cutlog plg-lna, two do the 
work which formerly reqalrsd JS8 to pertorm In loading 
It. A hrick maklag machine in Chicago makea 4O,O0U 
brick* in an hour, wherea* formerly it took one man 
eight boors to make 450. In New Work the namber of 
workers in the psper-bor indnstry b»s iaerea4ed S2 per 
cenL, while the oaipot per wage earner bos increased 131 
per cent. 

And it should be remembered that wages 
are 'higher in America than in any other 


country in the world. It is clear therefore 
(hat rationalisation is not only not a cure for 
unemployment but that on the Contrary it is a 
cause of unemployment. It is clear also that 
while it increases output and profits it does not 
give corresponding benefits to the woTkers. 
HOW OVERPRODUCTION DEPRESSES TRADE 

There is another and very serious aspect of 
rationalisation to be considered : it is that the 
increase in output, due to rationalisation, 
results in overstocking the markets, which 
in turn gives rise to a drop in prices, trade 
depression, short time, occasional wage cuts 
and the further dismissal of many workers. 
The world is in fact at present confronted with 
the curious phenomenon of mankind being 
stinted in the midst of plenty. This was 
recently bemoaned in the SUNDAY DESPATCH 
(8|9|-30; by Mr. Hartley Withers, that able 
defender of capitalism, as a system, in the 
following words 

From klnnct erery eonstiy la th* world then eomu 
• nelaacboly wall about trad* depre»stoo, doe to low 
orlOM and oret aboodaae* of food, material*, meula. 
boring tbs paal year ihtrn bos been • fall of 11'8 per 
eenLln foreign wbest, 94 per oont, In potatoea, 83*8 per 
ceat la Ua aod 28'2 per cent in rabber. Mankind has 
•mothered Itself under a mas* of goods which it cannot get 
to marktt and use; those who manufacture and dUtribata, 
at* worklog short time and.disndsstng employees becanse 
there is sol eoongh demud for hnlshed goods. The 
■peclaclo of uoleeraal plcn^, along with onlTersal dis- 
tress, b eery far from eredltsmle to all alleged enllght-' 
men! and ctTillsation that we are inpposed to enjoy. 

A PACE THAT KILLS 

Rationalisation is also responsible for reduc-' 
ing even skilled workers to unskilled auto- 
matons, cogs in the great rationalised machine. 

This is particularly noticeable in mass-pro^ 
duction plants. It is an effect that is being 
increasingly resented in 'responsible labour 
circles, especially as the transformation is 
accompanied by a pace that kills. Describe 
ing what happens'In a typical mass-production 
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motor plant in America, Mr. Hugh Grant 
Adam, who recently accompanied a depnta- 
tion of Australian industrialists and Trade 
Unionists to America to study industrial con- 
ditions there, says : — 

At8A.K.‘tbe worker Ukes kU pUc« >t tkesiileofA 
nurow ptalfonn down the centre of which mne a greas 
ch»3n mOTing at tho rate of a foot a tninnte. HI* fool t« 
an electricallT driren riveter. Ai he etands, riveter 
poised, the hslf built framework of the ear passes alowlr 
in front of him. . . Once, twice, he plunges the rivet^ 
down upon the hot metsl. . . once, twice, ODe^ twice 
and so on for eight honn a day, day after day. year 
after year— If he can keep his job. ^ 

There Is not a job on the ma.a-prodnetlon chain 
more complicated teehnlcally than that The chain never 
The man!, part of the 
chain the feeder and slave of It Re must keep going or 
be etecratedl aU 

ts hi ■? 

emnlovedi ’.h «»"y hondred workme^n 

It is not nnlil one has made oneself 
a^uainled with the shove aspects of tationalis. 
atton that one Is able to undetstand and 
■Predate the woikem' deep-rooted suspicion 
of It, From bitter experience they know that 
whoever may be the advanUge, of ,.Uo„.|. 
isation to society in general, and to employers 
tn parncular it is bringing not good but evil to 
them. Incidentally also this is one reason 
why many workers, many economist, also 
havean.nstmctive appreciation of the back- 

lo-namre vision that has inspired many of 
Gandhtj, , activities. These ac.iviUes ceruinly 

have thetr place and have got to be reckoned 

w.th, but they must somehow include or 
complement the use of improved machinery 
irmv TO RATIONALISE RATIONALISATION 

The truth ,s. there is nothing wrong wid, 
.r.Uonal„at.o„,/vr„ ; all that is required 1, 
see that it is really rational— by which I also 
mean humane— in its application. There 
would, for example, be no objeclion in labour. 


mrctfis to rationalisation displacing labour, 
and of course to increasing output, provided, 
(1) work was found elsewhere for those dis- 
placed ; (2) a more humane method of apply- 
ing ft was adopted, a method that would 
encourage and develope'initiative’ and indi- 
vidual uniqueness in the workers; and (3), 
which Is partly covered by 1 and, 2, that 
rationalisation be applied to 'distribution and 
consumption also and not, as at ’present, to 
production orjly. 

Take for instance the important question of 
over-production, which as we have seen is 
largely due to rationalisation. The usual 
remedy proposed by the employing class for a 
glut in the market is restraint of production. 
One witness—Bemard M. Baruch— may be 
cited here as being typical ol the rest. Said 
Mr. Baruch while recently speaking on this 
subject before the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce: “Over-production is .the cause of 
many of our industrial ills. The obvious 
remedy is restraint of production.’’ A book 
might be written on the attempts, the scanda* 
lous attempts, that are being made daily on the 
stock-exchanges and in the various combines 
and financial rings of the world, to curtail 
production and force up prices. Many lead- 
•ng industrialists, however, are not in agree- 
ment with this policy and are recommending 
something much more sensible and dynamic. 

A REMEDV FOR OVERPRODUCTION 
One method that is being steadily tried out 
in America is that of increasing consumption 
by raising wages. It is felt that the crying 
ne^ of the moment is not to increase plant 
capacity, but to create a larger market for the , 
goods already being produced; and to do that 
in the first instance by enhancing the purchas- 
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power copld be utilised for Jiving expenses 
by the people, their demands would materially 
increase, and that would relieve a considerable 
• amount of our present unemployment problem. 

The third important subject dealt with by 
the Assembly was with reference to a general 
reduction of tariffs by the nations of the 
League. This discussion was introduced by 
Mr. Graham, the President of the British Board 
of Trade, and was supported by several dele- 
gates of other countries, h will be remember- 
ed that the World Economic Conference of 
1927 laid down certain principles in reference 
to tariffs; the wish was to call a tariff truce, 
and gradually to reduce the tariff wails around 
so many countries in Europe. But instead of 
carrying out those principles of reduction the 
opposite has been the tendency, and we have 
to-day higher tariffs than ever. One delegate 
said that this policy of protective tariffs had 
done the greatest harm to the development of 
the League. Mr. Graham called a halt tfn 
tarriff increases, and asked the Assembly to 
return to the principles accepted in 1927. 

These three subjects indicate the world-wide 
interests of the 1930 Assembly of the League. 

THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

The present indications are that the Imperial 
Conference now sitting in London is going to 
make history that will have far-reaching effects 
upon the whole of the British Commonwealth 
of nations. The last Conference faced the 
question of equal status and absolute indepen- 
dence of the Dominions ; in this Conference 
the Dominions are speaking with a voice that 
is being heard, and the British statesmen are 
taking note. The great problem facing every 
nation to-day is markets and unemployment. 
■J'he British Labour Government and .the 


Liberal Party are upholders of the traditional 
Free Trade policy, but the Conservative Party 
and the Dominions Prime Ministers are seek- 
ing to solve the problem tlirough Imperial 
trade co-operation and protection against out- 
side competition. Mr. Bennett, the new Con- 
servative Prime Minister of Canada, has taken 
the initiative, based on his belief that un- 
employment can be solved only by protect- 
ion against foreign competition, and has 
demanded a Preference System throughout 
the Empire, with a tax on foreign imports 
introduced by the British Government. 
Almost at once Mr. Stanley Baldwin accepted 
the new proposal on behalf of the British 
Conservative party, and Mr. William Graham, 
President of the Board o< Trade of the present 
Labour Government, has stated that the 
British Government accepted the principle 
that where tariffs f.xist in the United Kingdom 
preference shall be given to the Dominions. 
This is real progress, but it may mean the re- 
casting of Britain's traditional free trade 
policy. If this suggestion is hoally accepted 
and acted upon it will kill Lord Beaverbrook's 
policy of “Empire Free Trade," and it will 
open the way for adopting a thoroughgoing 
national wheat policy, such as the quota 
system which has been su^stcd. Tiie idea 
is that taking knowledge of the fact that at 
present the wheat milled for making flour in 
Britain comes from : United Kingdom, 13 per 
cent. ; from the Dominions, 44 per cent. ; and 
from foreign countries, 43 per cent. ; the 
suggestion is tliat British mills shall in future 
grind a specified quota of home-produced 
wheat, a specified quota of wheat grown within 
iheEmpire, and the remainder raay come from 
foreign sources. That is the method as applied 
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to one coromoSity by which preference may 
be allowed. One thing is certain that the 
1930 Imperial Conlerence will decide that the 
welfare of the British Commonwealth lies in 
closer economic union ; the method of bring' 
ing that about is what the assembled delegates 
are now discussing and trying to formulate. 

FRANCE AND ItALY— NAVAL TALKS 

At the break up of the Five Power Naval 
Conference early in 1930 after Great Britain, 
United States, and Japan had agreed upon a 
basis of naval limitations, and Fiance and 
Italy were not able to accept that agreement ; 
it was understood that tliose two powers 
would continue negotiations with a view to 
arrivingat some mutual undersundiiig. Con. 
varsatlons have been proceeding between M 
Btiard and Sig. Soi.loja, bul bacus. no agreed 
ment has been lound possible the negotiations 
have been suspended but not broken off. 

The reason of the deadlock may be sum- 
marised as follows! The Italian representative 
»uggestedanew"y.rd.,tick”., the basis of 

•""’eff, and was to include 
both tounage and number of ships. The 
French representative, on the other hand 
wanted the terkoning of strength to be limited 
to the number of ship, „„|y, 

country to build what kind .rrd sire of shipi, 
wrshed to build. This arrangement woL 
give to France considerable adv.nUge over 
Italy, wh.ch of course Italy will „ot lav„,„ 
co„,et,uently the conversatioo, have ceased 
lor the present. 

' The Dritisli Foreign Secretary, Mr, Hender- 
son, has been in close touch with these talk,. 

he IS nan. rally disappointed, a, are many 

other, alsr. at tlri, deadlock, bu, he i, knp^j; 

that the talk, will be resumed soon, • 


UNITED states' “ECON'OMIC IMPERIALISM" 
The economic interpretation of history is 
having fulfilment in the United States trade 
aggression in these days. The United .States 
Is rapidiy reaching the satiation point, because 
of her industrialisation and large scale pro- 
duction; despite her protection policy she is 
straining every nerve to find foreign markets 
how the policy of high’ [irotection and the 
securing of foreign trade can be reconciliated 
is a subject of great interest to all economists. 
At present the United States business interests 
are engaged in a movement of trade penetrat- 
ion in South America which some of the 
Latin Republics are resenting very' much;' 
iheycallthls movement— U. S. economic iru'' 
penahsm.and they are beginning to say that 
they need a Monroe Doctrine against the 
United States trade penetration. United States 
money and goods are at work in many places 
in South America, and even United States 
soldiers are called upon to 'defend U. S. 
interests In Latin America. The Pan-Amerl- ‘ 
can Union is looked upon with suspicion by 
the southern peoples as simply a means 'to 
the end ol U.S. predominance. ’ 

Untied .Stalea," vrrote Dr. Raymona Leslie Bnell 
bM usea force to protect Amerieen bneloeas 
perbip. M.nj other 
tt* . American troops hare been laodcd 
nmll purpose more than a boodred 

ItSjeari, Anjone who takes the 
^ the debates ou ihe Cruiser IHU 

iMisetnter will realty that doaens of Senators and Con- 
pewmen wish a hip nair 7 not because they believe that 
America, terr tory is in deofer of alUck. but to protect 
business upon the hieh seas and 
to foreign countries.” . * 

PALESTINE DIFFICULTIES 
It will be remembered that the Balfour Note 
held out hopes to (he Jews of a National 
Horae in Palestine under a British Mandate 
bat more recently the Arab community have 
been contesting' that policy; racial and relU 
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gions feelings have been generated with the 
result that Great Britain in trying to help and 
please both parties is bringing down trouble 
upon herself and satisfacflon to neither com* 
inanity. Recently a Committee has been at 
work on the problem, and has issued what is 
known as the Hope Simpson Report. On the 
basis of that report the British Government 
have published a statement of policy, saying: 

The GoTcrnaient termed the rleir eaimed by lb* 
PermeDCBt Jieodat*) Coai'nlMlon acd tiie Connnl of the 
that the obitgeUaes laid down by the Mandate 
io re^rd to aeetioas oi the yopnlation are of ’■ctgbt. 
Too win a}»o recall that the Commi'sloB eiprrsied lh« 
Ttew that bad the Mandatory Gorerement eoneeroM 
Itself more etoaely with eoeial aed economic adaptationa 
to the sew conditteea doe to Jewish {mmigyBiloii, it 
woold bare aerred the inieretti cf belli teettona of the 
popnlatloB. Oor prveent policy It in eonfarmltr wlib 
that fo^^atloB and enrUa^t a tchtme of more metbo- 
dteal afrleoltoral derelopioent which, at thowo fr the 
Hope Slmpsoa Report, It the only method whereby addi* 
tionalJewlih a^coltoral tenlemeat would be pottlble 
MoiUteetly with the eondUlon laid dowa feinle!e€of 
the Masdate, which enjoia* that the riyhtr a«d poiltteea 
ot ether teeUoni cf the popolaiioo an not to be pre* 
Jndleed. 

The Oorersmeat made It clear la the ttareaent of 
policy that maunert for dcrclopaeri are cerltt^d le 
thOMaeftiof which J«w« and Arabt can both tbare. 
Kelther as reeardj land policy nor a« rejardi IrriiiaUoQ 
do the Gorenneat aim at eryitallitf&i; the Jewith 
KatioBa] nomeal iia prerecielage of dercIopsesL 

In order to give effect to this policy the 
Mandatory Government have decided to give 
a measare of self-government to the people of 
Palestifje in the form of setting up a Legislat- 
ive Council which will be representative of 
the various interests in Palestine. That of 
course will give the Arabs equal rights rrilb 
the Jews, but the Jewish leaders say that such 
a policy and government will defeat the whole 
purpose of the Balfour Note in promising 
Palestine as a National Jewish Home. One 
can see quite plainly how we have here a major 
problem bristling with difnculties, 

BtG-HEARTZD en'ERS 

Mr. Edward S. Harkness of New York has 
recently given a large- sum of money, some- 


thing like two millions sterling, to Great 
Britain to be used for charitable purposes to 
show his belief in and appreciation of what the 
British people are doing far world peace and 
progress. 

In this connection it will be of interest to 
notethe new record in philanthropy established 
by United States givers during the year 1929 ; 

Gifts to philanthropy m the United States 
during 1929 reached the tremendous total of 
52.410,720.099, or an increase of 
5 120 120,000 over 192S. the previous highest 
year, according to the John Price Jones Corpo- 
ration o( New York. Tlie amounts under 
varioas headings were as foUotrs : reUgion, 

5906,300.000; educalien, 5467500,000; 
gifts for personal charity, 5279,760.000; orga- 
nised chariuble relief, 5278.710,000; health, 
5221510.000: foreign relief. 5132,000,000; 
the fine ari«, 540,000,000; play and recreat- 
ion, 5 20,900.000: miscellaneous reform 
organisations, 5 14,040,000. 



Full particulars on page 9 Adrt. Seefion- 
E, Nor. '30. 



OUR PERFECTING WORLD 

By Miss TERESA JOSEPH, m.a., b.sc. (Econ.) 


W E must congratulate Mr. Dhalla, the 
High Priest of the Parsis, on his excel- 
lent book. •' Our perfecting World.’** It is 
simple without being elementary, and compact 
without omitting even some of the most re- 
mote aspects of that exceedingly comprehen- 
sive science of humanity, viz., Sociology. A 
whole series of the most vital problems that 
interest men of all climes and of all ages are 
discussed here with a clearness and breadth of 
view which is specially commendable in view 
of'the ahstrusive and controversial character of 
many of the problems connected with the 
subject. The pivot of the whole discussion 
in Mr. Dhalla's book is the problem of evil 
which has been a persistent thorn in the side of 
noetic Philosophy ever since man learned to 
think. Mr, Dhalla has ranged over the whole 
Held in short compass, discussing the solutions 
of great world teachers like Zarathushtra, 
Buddha, Christ and Mohammed, and of re- 
nowned philosophical systems Uke that of 
Confucius, of Lao-tze, ol the Stoics and of the 
Epicurians. But he does not limit himself 


merely to the religious and ethical aspects of 
the problem. B ildly he ventures to discuss 
also the idealistic solutions of dreamers like 

Karl Marx and Tolstoy as interpreted by men 

like Lenin and Maliatma Gandhi. In an age 
of travail and dcspaic like ours, anyone who 
proclaims the gospel of hope is indeed a wel- 
come prophet and we may unhesitatingly 
declare that the k-ynotes of Mr. Dhalla's book 
are sympathy for suffering liumanlty and 
intense beliel in the possibility of (lie evolu- 
tion of a more perfecting world. 


* ,9'^* .P**^®™**! WosU). Bt Maseckii KotaerranH 

Ubatla, rb. D- iligli Priest of the Perale. • Oxford UbItcIt- 
•ity Press. ATalleble of 0. A. Netesen h Co. S*. ZO, 


Some of the most interesting chapters are to 
be found in the section that deals with Social 
Life in Evolution. Many a pertinent question 
like war, nationality, democracy, and colour 
prejudice are briefly and sympathetically tackl- 
ed. The discussion ol war leads him on to sug- 
gestions for the cure of this, the most accursed 
of human ills. Mr. Dhalla’s solution is more 
or less the same as that of Professor Lowes 
Dickinson, who sees in the League of 
Nations the only ultimate hope for afflicted 
humanity ; but we may doubt whether the 
eternal problem can ever be solved. The 
anti-social tendencies of unbridled nation- 
alism are strongly emphasized In the chapter 
on Nationalism, and here as elsewhere the 
discussion takes place in an atmosphere of 
hope, and the final verdict ol Dhalla U that 
“it is not an idle dream to strive for the 
dawning of a day, in some distant future, 
when man may know neither nation nor 
race*"»-and when mankind may claim the_ 
world for its motherland.” Mr. Dhalla’s faith 
in Democracy is not sliaken though he realizes 
that Democracy does not secure the rule of 
the best, since its la-st word Is liberty and 
and not best rule. In the cliapter on colour 
bias, the autlior pleads for mutual sympathy^ 
and understanding and on the need for a 
change of heart and mind on the part cf the 
white races. 

Tlieonly criticism »gain«t the book is that 
there is little that is origlnai in it. Perhaps we 
can excuse this on Goethe's principle that the 
great thoughts of the world are pre existent 
and have to be rethought out by each man in 
his life. The book can be recommended as a 
worthy attempt to keep alive in man the 
eternal hope that God is in heaven and all will 
be well with the world. 



British Missionaries’ Manifesto 


[On the eve of the Table CooferencB Britiab miasioaafies Jo Id^'h hsFe issued the 

folloHiiBg appeal. They urge that the detennlniog factor in laying down the lines of India’s future 
Constitution should be the wishes of the people of the country. 'I’be nuoifesto records the 
Slissionaries’ couTicdon that the cause of the present distrust and bitterness in the country is 
to be found in the growing sense of Igsomisy )b the minds of Indians that the destiny of the 
nation lies in the hands oi'anotber people. No settlement will be satisfactory that does not respect 
Indian sentiment. Cbristians, it says, must be prepared to take risks for the establishment of a 
spirit of friendship and goodwill. The signatories to l?ie manifesto number over two hnndred, 
including Principals of leading Mission Colleges and institntions, as also the members of the 
Csmbridge Mission at Dellii and numerons members of the Chuieb of England, the Church of Scotland 
htissionary Societies, the Baptist VTesleyan Congregation and other Iilissionary bodies. — EDITOR, I. ft,] 


AA/E, men and women ofBrilSsb Nationality, 
» ■ who are working in India in connection 
with varions Missionary Societies, feel that it is 
our duty as Christian people to make a statO' 
roent regarding the present political aitnatioo, 
which we hope will be of some help to our 
brethren In the West. We are not politicians, and 
we realise that party polities as such lie ootslde 
OUT sphere; but we feel that the present move* 
meat is more than political. It touches the 
iptlsgs of personal and national life, and as 
Christian men and women we fee) that we caooot 
remain silent in regard to issues which have 
eansed such widespread and deep disturbance in 
the lives of men. 

VTe have to face a situation (bat is marked 
by misucderslaoding, distrust and bitterness. We 
recognise that many explanations may be adranc* 
ed to account for this, but we would record 
our convictiaa (hat (be main causo is to 
be found in the growing seose of ignominy 
in the minds of Indian people that the destiny 
of the nation lies in the Lands of another 
people. To ns - the aaliooa) awakening is a 
very real thing, and it is onr belief that no 
settlement will be satisfactory that does not 
respect Indian sentiment and make for (he 
recovery of national seU-jespecl. India is 
now of ago and can speak for herself. We there- 
fore urge that the principle shonld be fully and 
frankly recognised that the determining factor in 
laying down the lines of India's future const! 
lution should be the wishes cf the people 
of India. 'Hiis priaclple is held by politic- 
ians of all schools, and it is one that aeronis 
with our deepest Christian convictions. lU 
acceptance by tbe sumafn poorer would go 


far to ensure tlie success of the Round Table 
Conference. 

We are fully aware of the complexity of the 
problems connected with (he frture Government 
of India, snd in particular we are sensible that 
(he acceptance of (be principle we have urged 
may give rise to grave anxiety in the minds of 
many regarding the poritiofi of the wiaoritx eoia- 
mnoitiea in India. But we feel that in this 
matter Indian leadership must be trusted. 

During the past months, when motion has so 
largely taken the place of coostruetire tbfnking, 
we have been doing what we could to strengthen 
the bands of all who were stririsg for peaee, and 
we will continue to do so. For we feel that for an 
adeanate and Snal solntios of the political 
probWma, which are in themselves sufficiently 
diOicalt. there must be a wide diffusion of a more 
Cfaristian spirit of good-will, and a restoration cf 
invtual respect and trust. Wo, as a Christian 
people, must be ready to show the forbearance, 
f^aith and Christian love and are prepared to 
take risks for the establishment of this spirit ot 
friendship and good-will. 

Wo look forward with deep and prayerful 
interest to the Round Table Conference, and we 
regard it as a good omen that it will be opened 
by the Kng Emperor. We have every confidence 
that the Indian repreaentativea will give clear and 
convincing expression to the prevailing mind of 
tbe eoontiy, and we am equally confident that they 
will receive a fair and friendly hearing. It is onr 
earoeat hope that the Conferenco will lead to a 
jost and Isstiog settlemeot, and that tlie Indian 
and British peoples may go forward in aU honour- 
able partnersbip which will be for the iifghest go6d 
of both. 
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fill* oppolcgc ol no«n.l 'W.lfl Cont^frof- In tli» Koj.l f{.!l»rT f.f ll.r <>1 I,Wi 
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.fj.T«fnUnR llnti*b U.lia Bnit n !««» <]><> HritUh pol-sfcl -n.* c.„,. u U.- *r,s« ' 
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tho kt^aly iDtercitel vititort « 

fl.r.t.ml on U.« .gc,.!m „,i „ it,, ' i,,. •;;,,ri, I 


!l. it. THK KIXft KJinntOU 
TN openiog tli« ConffTeBce Jl. M. ik^ Kto- 
1 t«lJ !— • 

'Ml inonti mo tnnoli ittufaffioo to wrtcom^ to 
tUeeipitU of my Kmpiro reproi»Bl»!ite» ot tl.o 


n. ii. Tiir. KiKo rtnxuoR 



PriooM, Ckief* .oa Poople of IbAU ,□.! 
r«te Uieir Conferenco *itli my ilwJaifr* *qA 
pi’rlUmento”* 'o^POeWR tbe 

More than oaco a SoTeretjn haj wmmnmlj 

Lufone aisembllreoalheion of India 
before bate Bnttih and Indian lUfeimen 
niiera oflndjin State! met, ai yon now meet In 

one place and ronnd one fable to ditcnat’th^ 

future ijitem of Ooteramenf for India and aJek 

an agreement for the guidance of mv Parli-mlr.* 
as to the foundations upon which it must stand. 


ten years a•^^ fa a «,e»«»x4 to tsy 
Ic-tiao l^^xfi'atrirr, I dwelt D{H>n the atgoi/leanee 
••f tu e«ta*dubniets( in lb* roostitQtl'mal progm* 
ef Imlia. Ten years Ubnt a tn'-f span fe tie 
bte ofaoy nati in, I 111 Ibli dreads Las wlfnewed 
n»t only in India but tbtoncii.jQl alt nations fono- 
Ing the llrUlib Cumotonweshb a ijntelkrnine and 
Rro»ib in idrai and the arpirsiiont of oatJoab'«>’! 
•bieb defy the (intomary mratnrsment of tiros. 

It sbenM, therefotT, be 00 matter for lUtpHiO 
to meoof this RrnrratUn that, a* was then era* 
templatr-i, it tliouM bare beromo neertriry lo 
estimate and irtlew ibe tetolis of wliii was begno 
ten yesn a;a and to naVe fartbrr protidoo foe 
the fatare. 

Soeb a tesirw »ai lalelr rirried out by lb* 
Rtatiitoiy Coinrniitioa, appointed by me for that 
porpoar and you base before yon Ihn outcome of 
tbejr labours, together wjib other tooliilialiona 
vblcb Iiare been, or can be made to the aolution 
of the great ]woIdrm exofronting you. Ko wenla 
of mior are needed to bring Lome lo you the 
BiomeBloua character ol the talk to »<bicb yoa 
bare act your bandt. 

Kacb one of yua will, with me, profoundly 
coucious bow much dependi fer the whole of the 
Ilritisb CommoDwcaltb on the tame of yonr 
eonaultationa. This comnnmily of inlereal leads 
ine to count aa of happy augury that there should 
be present to-day re]>reseDtatiTe8 ol my Ootern- 
went In all aUirr States of the Commonwealth. 
I abalJ follow the course of your proceedings with 
the doietl aod most sympathetic interest, not 
indeed without anxiety but with a greater 
confidence. 

HiC material eonditiona which surround the 
lieea of my anbjecU in India aiToct me neatly and 
will be ever present in your tboagfats during the 
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forlLcomiiig deliberatioos. I L&ve aUo io mind 
tliejost claims of tliu majorities and raiaoniiea, 
men and women, town dwellers and tillers ot tlie 
soil, land'lutds aud tecaots, stroo" and weak, rich 
and poor, of races, castes and creeds of which the 
bod^ politic is composed. 


For these diiogs 1 care deep];. 1 cannot 
donbt tbst the true foundation of self Goremment 
is the insiou of such divergent claims in mntnal 
obligations and in ttielr recognition and fnlfilmcnt. 

It la my hope that the tutnre GoTCenment of 
India, based on tliis foundation, will give ex- 
pression to her honourable aspirations. 

May your discnssion point the way to a sure 
achievement ol this eud and may your names go 
down in history as those ol the men who served 
India Wull aud whose endeavours advanced the 
happiness and piospcriiyoi all my beloved people! 
I pr<ty that I'rovidenee may grant you in a 
bouuteuus lueastue wisdom, psiiencu and good* 
will." 


THE I'liniE IIINISTEU 


Mr. lUinsay MacDonald said : — 

“My llrslduty, as Chairnitu, is to ask your 
COOS..UI— I know it is forthcoming^ in lull measure 



Tin; rWMK MiNifniiii 

—to convey ourbnmUe 'InU- to llis Majesty sod 
the expression of loyal cratitude with whieli »• 
bsve vrtleomed his gracious preseoce here and 


the inspiration his words have given us. I know 
also that ysu would have me include our loyal 
and grateful appreciation of the kindly solicitude 
of tier Majesty the Queen, which my Indian 
friends, have been privileged to experience. Nor 
are we unmindful that it is to His Majesty’s graci- 
oaa permission that we owe the honour of holding 
onr ineeticg in this Chamber to-day and hereafter 
in the Royal Palace of 6t. James's. IVe are 
deeply aeosible of these signal marks ol 'their 
Majesties' sympathy and favour. I am very eon 
actons of the responsibility you have put upon 
me.” 

Jff. 3facDoaaId, conCiniifng, said lint fire 
responsibility lies heavily on ns all, for ae.are 
now at the very birth of new history. Declara- 
tions made by tbe Uritish Sovereigns and states- 
men from time to lime, that Great Uritsin’s uoik 
in India was to prepare for Self-Government have 
been plain. If some say (hat they have been 
applied with woeful tardiness, 1 reply that no 
permanent evolntion has seemed to anyone going 
through it to be anythiog hot tsrdy. 

I am never disturbed by people who say that 
1 have not fullitled my pledges, provided I am 
fulfilliog them. '^\’e Lave met to try to register 
by agreement a recognitioo of Uie fact that India 
has retched a distioelive point in her conititu* 
tiooal evolution. Whatever that agreement may 
bo there will be some who will lay that it is not 
good enoogh or that It goes too far. Let them 
say so. We must boldly come out and appeal to 
the inlcUigcot tnd informed public opinion. 

'Iho men who co-operate am pioneers of 
progress. Civil disonler is the way of reaction. 
It destroys social menfaiity wherefrom all consti- 
tutional development derives iis source and 
whereupon all stable loterual adinhiUlrttlon is 
based.*' 

I’tocecding Mr. MacDonald said -“’llie tsik 
ahead of us It beset with dilUcaltiei for a 
solution, of which the past affords no mdy-insda 
guide. are stubborn dirersIlJes of view still 

to be hmirght togell/er and ecfolUftiog Jnlerwfs 
ihet have hiiherto proved Irrtcoocilsble. Could 
any issues bo more moineotou*? Coohl any bo 
more enticing to men who Jove to make rough 
placet smooth ? We ina«t bring to onr task -all 
the resources of mutual Inist, practical sagacity 
and aiatesTnanihip which wo can command. 

'lliis is not the time for fceiliEg. to tST noth- 
ing ol prejudging, our probtems. 'Me shill meet 
them as ire proceed. Lctn* fsco them as men 
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Tiin inUian ubvikw 


and iDB^tutioii liavo our iicoides not faced? And 

of our »km in liartnoa'S'^S diflercncca by a 
rcasunablo mutaal accommodation. IVhal better 
examplo could wo bavu tlian the goodlv array ol 
dUtinguwhcd IVimo Mioister* who hare been wiih 
u» conaulling about dominion affair* i 


UUSlajcsiy’s pri'iencc at the oi-eoing of o»r 
deliberation* ha* enabled ua to uuderaland both 
ttio stronglh and flexibility of the bond binding 
our whole Commonwealth of Nation* together iu 
loyalty and deTotion to the Crown. Tuo atieo- 
dance of the repreaentative* ot the Dominion 
Government* i* an earnest of the tnlereat aod 
goodwill willi which tister-states of the Cv4>in<>a- 
wealth of Nations will follow onr laboura. Ihe 
aaaociatioa of I'tiuee* loi the first tune iu a 
joint coDChivo with repreaentativea of the people 
of UtUiah India is symbolical of the gradual 
mouMmg together ot India into coo whole aod, 
wheu 1 luiji to the representative* of ilrilidi 
India 1 am ini&dlul of India'* different column- 
nUusn, language* and iutcretts, hut 1 am lemioded 
still more ot the qtiickcaing and uniiyiog loUu- 
eovea which Lave grown irrcautibly froiu ber 
couuct with Great Uritain and ol the aspiration* 
lor a United India which weru in the minds of 
her philoMphera and her rulers before the first 
Eoglish trader* set foot on lu-r shore*. 

Nov is it wiUioaC tigniGcaoco that we who 
though not «f India, also seek India's honour, are 
drawn from all the three parties in thu ParUs* 
ment and on the inlev-play ol whose rivalries no 
lea* than ideiU, is built up our liritisU ayalem ol 
Government. 


Due, apart horn these things, surely iho sim- 
ple fact that w e have como here to sit at one table 
with the set and sole purpose of India's advance- 
ment within the companionship of the Common- 
wealth is in itsell an undeniable ligu of progress 
toward* that end and also an inspiring ebaUenge 
to reach an agreement. 

We must now begin our labours. 'n,inK 
have been said in the past whether in anger or 
blindness or for mischief, which we bad better 
forget at this table. Whatever be the story that 
is to he written of this Conference, be assured 
that it will be written. Let us strive to make it 
worthy ol the beat political genius of our proplea 
and add by it to the respect paid by the world 
to both our nations." 


MAHARAJA Ol’ RAUODA 
'Hie Maharaja ol Haruda voiced the sense of 
privilege in saying a few wonl* on behalf of the 
Indian Dute* delegation and said that they were 



M.ailAItA.JA or BARODA 

bt1..Hea lo Hi. Sl.jc.ty, ,» .''J 

begj«-vf ol the Rrctnter to convey their see ... 
ol loyalty lo his throne and person. 1 _,nv 
“JTice historic precincts have ^ if 

conference* fraught witl» import, but I “O 
ever beloro the) liavo been the scene of , 

this wheu llie issues at »l*.ko 
prosneriiy an i coiilenlment of India’s 
greHtnesr of ihn Uriiisli Empire. Dy ‘.® . 
ecs'ion in n gencrim* measure of the aspir* 
of the I'rloces and peoples of India and by 
aloDO can the realisation bo given to the noum 
words of the great Qneon Victoria as . 

in Uie famous proclamation namely, ■ “ 

prosperity will be our strength, in. their content- 
ment our eccurily and in their gratitude our 
regard?’ Jlay we all labour whole-hearted y with 
mutual trust and goodwill for the attainment o 
great an end." 
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MAHARAJA OF K^HMIR 
Tlie Malifiriija of Kastitnrr expresiicd deep 
gratitude tor llis Msjcaly’a cordial weJeomo and 
prayed to ProvlJeace to grant them the vUiou and 
will to realUe the liopea expressed in the inspiring 
wonU of their beloted King Emperor. Uo drew 
attentioa to tbc uaprecedunteJ nature of the 
gatlicriogasd coutinnod : — ‘'Allied by treaty with 
the British Crown, and within our territories isde' 
pendent rulers, we have uuuie with a full sense of 
the respousibiUty to our states and ail lo-iia. As 
allies ot Bi-itaia we stand soIMly by the British 
cooaectioo. as Indians and loyal to the iaod ot 
our birth, we stand as solidly as the rest of our 
countrymen for our lands the enjoyment of a posi- 
tion of honour and equality in the British 
Commonwealth. Our desire to co-operate to the 
best of oar ability wleh all sections ot the Confer- 
ence i« genuine as also is our determioalion lo 
base our co-operation upon the realities of the 
present sitnation. Neither England nor India can 
afford to see this Conference end in failure. \Vt 
mast resolve to suecewl. The diliicuicies shad 
not be insuperable, ^7e must exercise patience, 
tact and forbearance and bo inspired by 
, mutual understandiog and goodwill. We must 
give and take. H we succeed, England no less 
than India gains, if we fail India no less thao 
EngUod loses. The task is gigantic. In the 
case of no people would each aim as ours be easy 
to aeeotnplisb. lo the case of India, the com- 
plexity of the factors is unique, bnt, by the grace 
ot God, With goodwill and sympaiby on both sides 
the diEcnlties shall be surmounted and with the 
words of the King-Emperor still riogiog in oor 
ears we Princes sSirm that the Conference shall 
not fail through any fault of ours.” 

SIR AKBAR HTDAKI 
Sir Akbar liydari declared (hat His Majesty's 
address, full of personal sympathy to which every 
Indian heart immediately responded, would prove 
an Inspiratiou and guide to all of them. The 
Nizam counted "Faithful Ally of British Govera- 
moat" among the proodesfof his titles. For J5t> 
years Ihe Nizams Lad held steadfastly to the 
“ alliauce in perpetuity” as the treaties proudly 
proclaimed it. “ As with Hyderabad so with all 
tbo States and 1 can assure the peoples of the 
Eiqpiro and the world at large that no hand shall 
saver the ties blodiog the Princes to the Crown. 
At the same time the States, autoaomous witlim 
their own borders, can fuUy sympathise with the 
urns and ideals of the people of British India and 
be ready ' to work in nsriaoDy with them for a 


Greater Unltad India, which wo all hope will be 
the unteoiue of our deliberatioos. fa this spirit 
we enter the Confereoce and shall do our utmost 
to assist in the solution of the problems lo our 
country’s satUfaetlou ot her aspiration. Ereiy 
race, creed sad religion has its own distinct con- 
tribution to make to the Commonwealth and we 
of the States bring no mesa inheritance, craditroas 
and ciilture handed down from the spacious days 
when in politics, arts and Science, India was 
amongst the foremost of the ppoples of the world. 
We approacb a task beset with so many ihlhciil- 
(ies in ali hiniiility, not (rusting in our own power. 
Lot in the guiding hand of Divine IVovldcDce.” 

■J’lIE RT. HON. SASTIH 
'llio Kt. Hon. V. 6. Srinivasa Ssstri said — 
‘‘T’hc gracious and inspiring words of Hia 
Majesty contain lei'oDS which we mnat leam to 



pracrise if we would succeed in the enterprise 
about lo begin, Sir, under your, gracious and 
well proved giiidaace. The CVo.vn is (he symbol 
oi both power and nnlty and draws our hearts 
_in vtlllag hoaisgs anl raverenie. 
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It is, moreoTer, the fountain of justice, fieedom 
and equality among the Tarious peoples of the 
Oommonnealih, and loyalty, therefore eojoina 
faithful aud nnccasing pursuit of these ideals and 
we should be failing in our duty to the Crown if 
we knowingly tolerated anywhere under Iho 
Ilritish flag conditions that produced injuaiice 
inequality or undue rcstiictions on the giowth of 
communities. 

This Coiiferenco will enable aU parties 
interested m India to bring togeitier their ideas 
as the subjects of lier contentment and peaccliil 
advance to the fulfilment of her deEliny B«)d 
and candid speech is required, hut also moderation 
forbearance and a readiness lo appieciale different 
views. Above all a vision ol India as a whole 

mnst be tlie sovereign conaideiaiion coverninr alt 

counsels, feon.o may he m mutual conflict. Our 
common prajer m that aomehow through the 
magic of your personality, these claims nfsT I© 
roconcilcd and ihejc frngineninrj counsel* c^her 

may te hereafter remembered as the uLl* «.f 
rounded wisdom and statesman, hip. 


responsibility, ^ postlirm to assume 

memlibral'JS.o'V.'o.S'T^ 

11,. .r,c,e.,.d slop, „f C„„, 

Mb. 51. A. JINNAH 

M.- M.C- 


Britain's work in India was to prepare her for 
Sell-Government. i 

He diew attention to the Viceroy’s recent an- 
noiiacernent that tlio only issue implicit in the 
declaration of Ilis Sfajesty’a Government is the 
attainment of Self-Government. Bnt I must 



HR. M. A. JINNAH 

DOW emphasise that India now expects the tran- 
slation and fulfilment of these declarations. 

llMTe never was a more mometilous or graver 
issue in the history of the luo nations thau lira 
present one on which hangs the fnic of nearly «dc- 
hlUi of the population oflh© uoihl. We welcome 
the association of the I’uiu ea’ Uelegatioo with tlio 
reprcaenralives of the people of British India. I 
desire aoj hope that all parlies, interests and 
comiminitios will apply to the task fin wordsof 
5Ir. MacDonald) all resources of mutnal trust, 
practical sagacity and statesmanship which we 
can command. 

1 I must mark my pleasure at the presence of 
we I'icmiers mid reprcsent.vlives <il Dominions. 
1 am glad they are here to witness iho birth of A 
new Uominion of British Commonwealth." 
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Mr.U. BA PE 

U. Ba Pe. oa behalf o( Burma, appreciated tbe 
honour bj the selection of a Rnrman to apeak on 
the momeotons occasion and assured Ills Majest]^ 
of Burmans’ loyalty and hoped that His Majesty 
would live long to preside over the desBoies of 
the Great Empire. He voiced the gratifode to 
His Majesty’s GoTernraent for arr.mging the Con* 
ference and believed that a friendly diacnssion 
would rcmoTe the obstaelea that would have other* 
wise looked ioauimotintable. He thanked the 
OoTcrnment and the political parties and people 
in England for the hearty welcome and generona 
hospitality and pointed out that the case ol Barms, 
in some ways, was a special one, but they brought 
the fullest measure of goodwill and co-operation, 
confident that the deliberations would promote the 
political progress of Burma, satisfy the aspirations 
of the people and increase their prosperity and 
happiness. They had brought high hopes that in 


th® words of Mr. MacDonald uttered recently '“our 
libcr^ will be broadened in self-gOTemment, 
which is essential for the national self-respect and 
contentment.’ We love our country and believe 
in the greatness before it. We look to England 
for friendship and affection and hope that we will 
soon be able to taka our place as equal partners 
with other Dominions in the great British 
Empire." 

At the conclusion of the speeches the Confer- 
ence agreed to the Premier's proposal that a 
committee to advise on the conduct of business 
be constituted with the Maharaja of Alwar, Mr. 
Benn, the Maharaja of Bikaner, Sir ITnbert Carr, 
Col. llsksar, Sir Samuel Iloare, Sir Akbar 
Hydari, Sir lllrza Ismail, Messrs. M. R. Jayakar 
and M. A. Jinoah, Sir 11. N. Mitra, Lord Heading, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn, the Rt. Hon. V'. S. Sasiri, 
Sir M. ShaQ and Sardar Ujjal Singh as 
members. 


THE REFORMS DESPATCH 


[SlainltaDCOUsly with the opening of the Round Table Confercnco in London, the GoTernment of India 
published their desp.atch to the Secretary of Slate on the working of Constitutionil reforms in the 
country. The Despatch w litch runs to over 200 pages, reviews comprebensively the Simon report 
and allied documents, and after summarising the local Governments’ views, puts forward alternative 
Buggestions on many subjects, ioclading Finanee, FraocMse, Communal and special representation and 
an enlarged scheme of Frontier reform. It is an nntnimoiu document signed by Ix)rd Irwin, Sir William 
Birdwood, Sir Geoi^e Rainy, Sir iTamei Crerar, Sir George Scliuster, Sir 11. L. Mitter,‘Si» Ftal-I- 
Hussain and Sir Joseph Bliore, and embodice their views on the further progress which might now be 
made towards the development ofreaponsible goverameot in India as an integTsl part of the Jlrilish Empire. 
The Despatch has been criticised as allogetlier too narrow ia outlook and oblivious to the realities of the 
situation. Commenting on tbe baiting natnroof Ibe proposals the TlMKS says that "it is a little depress- 
ing that, at a moment when the whole destiny ofindiais uaJer review, they should have almost gone 
out of their way to diseourago hopes of a new and larger experiment in constitiitlunal pro- 
gress.’' The following is a brief snnimary of tbe proposals, under different beads : — Ko. /. It.] 


CEKTBAl. ADMIXISTRATIOS 

E ffective partnership Letncen Britain and 
India slioufd he niai'ntAi'ard during (be 
transition towards full responsible OovemineDt. 
Conditions at the Centro involve an inevitable 
duality of power between I’arlianienf and the 
Indian Legislature. 

“The precise form by which public opinion may 
make itself felt in a Government wbieh must be 
prepared, in certain matter*, to he guided nlti- 
mately by the will of Parliament is tbe cardinal 
problem that confronts ns." So says the Despatch 
and continoet that it ia tlie essence of the Gov- 


erament’s propnial that Home control should be 
ofaoch a nature as to establish partnership in 
place of snbordinatioQ. 

“Onraim should be partnership in a common 
cause, and we ebould without delay set ourselves 
lh« task of encouraging the esiahlishmcnt of 
effective relation* between the Legislatnre and 
tiie Executive and thus prepare the foundation for 
full responsible Government which we desire to 
eetablish.” 

The Government of India state that “the con- 
India point clearly to fedcrtl 


ditions of Bi 
dcTelopmrnt.' 
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Tbe Central (1o'»<‘n3mpnt is to consist ol ofliml 
as well BS electetl members, nfiminnlcil by tbe 

Gomnor General, tbo former to enmre "tlmt 

tbe purposes of ratliatneul arc not Im- 
palretl.’ 

Tbe Government consider that the Simon 
Commission's scbeme for tlio inclusion of one or 
more elected members of the Central Legislaiiira 
in tbe Executive Conoci! contains proimte of 
Imperial development. Elerteil inembeis would 
not be removable by tbe Legislature by a vote of 
censure. 

A masimtim strength of 200 members Is recom- 
mended for tbe Assembly and retention of ibe 
present proportion of elected and nomioated 
members for tbe Council of State. 

Tbe existing powers of the Governor-General in 
relation to tbe Legislature must remain iiDimpair- 
ed and the power of restoring a rejected demand 
sbould be giv'n to tbe GoTernor-Oeoeral in place 
of the Governor-Generaldn-Council. 

TIIE TROMNCES 

The OoTemmeDt are in agreement with llie 
Simon CommUsion in faronr of giving tbe l*ro- 
vinces tbe masimmn of autonomy eoosisteat with 
the interests of India as a aliolu. 

Dyarchy should bo abolished, 

'ftere sliouid be no Second Chambers in 
Madras, Bombay, the rnnjab and tiie Central 
rrov.Qocs ; ili.re should be such Chambers io 
Bengal, the United I’rovinees and Bihar and 

In regard to Provincial Cabinets, tbe Govern- 
ment ttiiols there should be discretionary power 
with the Governor to appoint an official Mioister, 
the choice resting on the general consent of Ibo 
Cabinet. A miiionty community might be repro- 
sented in the Cabinet. ‘ 

Ten per cent, of (he total population abonld le 
enfrancliised. Communal electorates should con- 
tinue where they now exist and the special 
representation of great landlords must conlinne. 

KROKTllin I’ROVIKCE 

For the North-West Frontier Province, the 
Government of India favour a scheme for a Legis- 
lative Council with the Cbief-OommissioDer as 
Agent to the Goverpor-General assisted by two 
hlinisterg. 


VIKAbTE 

IVoposals to provide elaborate safeguards in 
regard to finance, tariffs, European and Anglo- 
IndUn Tested Interests, Oovemment commercial 
departments like the railways, and the Services, 
are made. 

As for iinancial admiulstratloo, tbe Government 
eoesider It would do n >tbing but disservice to 
lodisn Interests for l’arli.iment to transfer its 
responsibilitv until confidence, now consnicuonsly 
lacking, in the policy of lliose who woulil coolrol 
the finsneiat affairs In the new regime bad been 
established, 

DEFt-SXE 

It does not seem possible for Parliament yet to 
part with thn responsibility for India's internal 
aecnriiy. 

'Hie general position of tbe Icgislsturo in regard 
to Defence matters is to remain unchanged. 'Xlie 
appointment of a civilian Jlembcr for the Army 
Department is approved, as also tbo proposal for t 
Committee ou Army Affairs inelnding memben of 
the legislature. 

Hie Commlisioo'a proposal for a Domloion 
Army is not favoured. 

I'OSITIOS OP EUROPEANS 

“ Aa regards British bniinets, if once agreement 
could oe reaclicd to relieve tbe apprebensions of 
European biisiorss, control could pass into Indian 
hands. Europeans do not wisli to live by soffer- 
ancoorlobe treated as foreigners." 

Citizens of tbe Empire should be allowed to 
enter India, to engage freely in any trade, busi- 
ness or profession, and to receive just treatment. 
Britsin might be given tbe treatment of tbe roost- 
favoured nation. 

INDIAN STATES 

In regard to the Indian Stales, tho Government 
think the door ibnuld be left open for a British 
India Legislature for Uritisli India purpose, and 
for the possible creation of an all-India Legisla- 
toro In which tbe Slates and tbe Provinces wonld 
be represented. 


Govt, of India's Despatch oo Proposals lor Constitutional 
■etora. Price Ba. 1.4. cot Poalaco extra. O. A 
^atetsii & Co., Book-aallers, Qeorga Town, Usorai ^ 



Second Chambers in the Provinces 

, Prof. HARICHARAN MUKERJEE, 

Hidnajutr College. 


^ |"^HE Europeans are Insistent in their de> 
* inand for second chambers in the pro- 
vinces to serve as the medium throngh which 
the Governor's veto must act and as an addi- 
tional safeguard whilst the Indians of almost 
all shades of opinion are equally opposed to 
it. The question was discussed threadbare in 
the Simon Report and after weighing the argu- 
ments pro and con die Commissioners are 
unanimously of opinion that the present stage 
of development when the Governor will con- 
tinue to be armed with extensive executive 
and legislative powers of over riding the de- 
cisions of the council and having his own 
way when it will be necessary for the safety, 
tranquillity and good government of the pro- 
vince the existence of a second chamber will 
be merely superfluous. They also stress the 
lack of suitable materials in the provinces out 
of which it can be formed. If a high property 
qualification be insisted upon as the necessary 
qualification for voting, the franchise will be 
very limited and the House will consist of the 
representatives of the moneyed and landed 
Interests who will be sure to oppose any 
legislation which will prejudicially alTect their 
class interests. So occasions of friction bet- 
ween the two, chambers will be very freqnent. 

If on die other hand the voting qualification 
be lowered and made the same as that for the 
members of the lower house, the upper house 
will be merely a duplication of the lower the’ 
membere being of the same political views 
and sympathies and so the existence of the 
house will not be justified, viz., for bolding 
up hasty and Dl-consldefed legislatiop. AH 


the provincial governments with tiie except- 
'ion of three only are opposed to the scheme. 
The centra! committee recommend it only for 
the United Provinces where according to them 
suitable materials will be found in the Zamin- 
dars and Talukdars of Ondh. Bat this pro- 
posal is open to the objection urged against it 
at die beginning, viz., that it will give undue 
representation to the landed interests specially 
in view of the fact that the Zamindars already 
enjoy representation far in excess of their 
numerical strength or importance. This will 
be evident from an .analysis of figures. In 
the third Bengal Legislative Council, the 
Zamindars in addition to five representatives 
from (heir special electorate captured as many 
as 17 other seats. That was also more or less 
the case in other provinces as well That is 
why the Commissioners want to do away with 
their special representation as they are con- 
fident that (he Zamindars will be able to hold 
more than their own in open competition with 
others in the general constituencies. In the 
face of this it will be simply preposterous to 
think of forming n second chamber .which 
will mainly consist of representatives of their 
order. 

I A second chamber is not an invariable 
concomitant of the parliamentary • form of 
government. In the provinces of the Domi- 
nion 'of Canada there is no upper house 
except in Quebec and Nova Scotia Ihough the 
Lieutenant Governors lliere who are sole 
representatives of the Crown 'are not at all 
armed with such extensb e powers 'as (hose 
of veto, certification wid restoration of grants 
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as oar Governors in the provinces. In West* 
minster also it is solely due to an accident 
that there are two houses. The Great Council 
of the Norman kings of which the present 
Houses of Parliament are the lenial descend* 
ants was not divided into two halves. The 
greater barons as well as the lesser ones and 
abbots, bishops and Imights from the shires 
and burgesses from the towns used to sit and 
deliberate together. If individual personal 
invitations to attend the sessions of the parlia- 
ment would not have been issued to the 
greater barons as opposed to a general sum- 
mons to the lesser ones and commoners the 
former would have still continued to sit with 
the latter In the same chamber. From the 
political as well as the practical point of view 
the existence of a second chamber is neither 
Important nor indispensable. It has beeu 
more often than not a chamber of reactionaries 
and obscnrantists who always try to obstruct 
progress and the emancipation and advance- 
ment of the lower orders. Twice during its 
recent history it was compelled to yield and 
pass necessary legislation under the solemn 
threat of the sovereign of creating a sufficient- 
ly large number of peers to overcome their 
opposition. Lastly they were shorn of all 
effective power l.y the Parliament Act of 1911, 
It has been the tragedy of India that all 
idea, and usages that have become either 
exploded or antiquated should be still 
fashionable here amongst certain sections of 
the people and should be always held up 
before u, for our edification or model, for 
our Imitation. 

The Simon Commission’s recommendations 
as regards provincial autonomy are hedged in 
With thousand and one safeguards. There is 


no fear whatsoever of any discriminatory legis- 
lation being hurriedly rushed through the 
provincial legislature as the Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor ‘ expressly 
arms him with power to prevent legisla- 
tion. This provision will also be intro- 
duced in the Reformed Constitution based 
on the Commission’s recommendation. There- 
fore the fears of the European as well as other 
minorities are utterly groundless. The 
que.<ttionof establishing second chambers will 
come within the range of practical politics 
when the Governor will be relieved of his 
extensive powers with which he is now or will 
be, armed under the new regime and he will 
come to occupy the position of strictly '* Con- 
stitutional'’ Governor, The Commission un- 
fortunately do not think It safe at the present 
stage to divest him of these powers and trans- 
fer some of them to a second chamber, for they 
are afraid lest the latter will make common 
cause with the Lower House and thus defeat 
the purpose they have in view, viz., the main- 
tenance of the supremacy of the Governor and 
the ultimate responsibility of Parliament. 
The Indians will not seriously object to the 
existence of an Upper House in the provinces 
consisting not only of the representatives of 
the landed aristocracy as well as commerce 
and iodustty but also men of administrative 
and other experience, of culture and learning 
who will lend grace, dignity and weight to its 
deliberations and remove the suspicion of 
bias and party spirit when that blessed time 
will come when final responsibility will be 
shifted from the Parliament at Westminster to 
an elected Indian Legislature. But the ques- 
tion is — when ? 



THE INDIAN CRISIS 

By GWYNETH FODEN, 

Ocentaa League, London. 


T have been reading Mr. Fenner Brokway’s 
^ liltle book* of 208 pages. It is so com- 
pact, so concise, yet so absorbingly informa- 
tive as to be intensely Interesting to both 
Indian and British alike. Moreover, there can 
be no question of it being banned from India 
as have the books on this subject rvriften by 
some of his contemporaries. The author 
states that he has tried to be scrupulously fair 
in this account of Indian conditions. He has 
not glossed over defects whicli arise from 
Indian traditions any more than he has hidden 
the defects of British administration. 

, He gives contrasts in the lives of the people 
of India from the millworkers' tenements in 
which whole families live in one dark room 
the size of a prison cell, to the merchants 
living in comfortable villas. In Madras, for 
example, a large Palace was occupied by an 
Indian family which combined all the luxury 
of the East and West ; yet at their very gates, 
other Indians lived in a group of primitive 
huts made out of bamboo and leaves. 

He attacks the Zemindar! class — who are 
not above exploiting their own countrymen 
that they might live in laziness and luxury 
while their victims exist in horrible poverty 
and degradation. The author blames Britain 
for the fact that despite the science and indus- 
trial skill ol the West, the peasants are con- 
demned to exist in disgraceful poverty and 
ignorance owing to the failure to provide'ade- 
qnate education. To my mind, this is the 
whole crux of the question. With the intro- 

* Tbs laDLUi Caisu. 67 A. F«nDcr Bio<k7*7, «.r, 
Victor QolitBCs, Loodoa. 


duction of education, there ^could be no 
exploitation to the extent that exists in India 
to-day, for the people would realise their true 
position and refuse to submit to it any longer 
whether under Indian or British rule. He 
Speaks also of the heavy indebtedness of the 
people, partly due to the expensive festivals 
connected with marriages and provisions of 
marriage dowries. As a friend of India, Which 
Mr. Brockway undoubtedly is, he has had the 
courage to show up social evils that unfortu* 
nately exist 

Unless these defects are given publicity, 
they can never be remedied, and the 
people will remain seml-starved wage-slaves 
retarding the progress of the land either under 
Foreign or Indian rule. This part of the book 
should be carefully studied by all Indians. ’ 

In their light for Freedom they must 'keep'' 
uppermost In their minds the vital fact that the ' 
betterment of their people depends upon the 
abolition of these social evils. First, they 
must raise the standard of living : it would 
be ironical to put a book in a man's hand to 
educate him when he is craving for food. . i 

Another point in this book that should most 
carefully be studied by the British both in and 
out of India, especially those with' vested 
interests is the question of commerce. .Many 
excuse their denial of Freedom .to India 
because of Jheir fear that it would jeopardise 
their vested interests which to them is far more' 
important than keeping India for England’s 
sake. ' ’ • • • . ' 

■ Mr. Brockway stales quite plainly that so far 
as British investments and British goods are 
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concerned, much will depend upon the 
manner in which self-government Is attained. 
If it is secured as a result ola long drawn-out 
conflict, they will undoubtedly suffer: if 
secured as a result of an early agreement, 
there is no reason why the mere change of 
Government should bring any considerable 
los^. Gut the failure to reach an early and 
amicable agreement in the present struggle 
may have a still graver ultimate effect upon 
British economic interests. The author offers 
a word of friendly advice to those who have 
capital invested in India. He says, *' the real 
danger to British investments in India lies not 
in the political revolution, but in a social 
revolution. The revolutionary psychology 
which the present movement is creating carmot 
suddenly disappear. Those who wish to safe- 
guard their economic interests would be well 
advised therefore, to urge that reasonable 
terms be made as soon as possible in order 
that an atmosphere of reason may be 
created.” 

The prestige of British power in the world 
would undoubtedly suffer if Indian indepen- 
dence were won as result of a struggle in 
which Britain finally surrendered. But if the 
British response to India’a demands were such 
that the people of India felt that they could 
with self-respect continue to co-operate with 
Britain, British prestige would rise rather than 
fall. ' The effect would convince the world of 
a supreme gift of wise statesmanship. Even 
if India insisted upon complete independence 
from the British Empire, Britain would win 
more honour ultimately by recognising the 
right of India to National freedom than by 
attempting the hopeless task of ruling India 
against her will,. 


Mr. Brockway mentions feelingly of the 
grefit master, Mahatma Gandhi ; of his wonder- 
fnl gifts ; his love of humanity ; his hatred of 
inhumanity; his passive resistance of evil; 
his positive activities for good. * * 

Anyway, tins courageously outspoken little 
book cannot fail to stir deeply all falr.mind-. 
ed people of any nationality of India’s right 
to rule herself and to be recognised among 
nations as a .ation. This book should be- 
come the property of every Indian and every 
Britisher. No work ever written on the sub- 
ject of India could bring about a better, and 
more sympathetic understanding between the 
two nations more than- Mr. Brockway s book. 
Let us hope that we can welcome him as the 
war-weary world did President Wilson when 
he announced the right, all nations large and 
small had to self-determination. It was a 
bold and enthusiastic dream. It collapsed 
because he was not strong enough to see it put 
into practice. 

Let us hope that Mr. Brockway ’s mission of 
peace will receive all enthusiasm and support 
it deserves by both nations. Then ’ his task 
will not have been in vain nor his ide.‘als an 
unobtainable dream. f' '■ 

BOOKS BECEIVED 

Mt Trip to thb Haitt VAi.i.Er of iWasmtiR- 
By Msoohardasa Kanramal, I). A. TFv,e Baj* 
Priatiag Works, Karachi. \ 

Studies in Tabiii. Literature and niSTv>Br. 
By V. B. Itamachaodra Dlkahitar, Jf.A. Lurac 
& Co., Lomloo. 

Tub Book of Ijpe. By Upton Sinclair. Ikib- 
liahed in Caliromia. 

Letters to Judd. By Upton Sinclair, Cali- 
fornia. 




L^YS from LANCASHIHE. Words by Kolson SrI IfADIIWA : HlS LIFE AJTD DOCTBIKE. By 
Jacbsoo, Uecoiaticins by Arthur Sforelaad,' with C. P. Krishoa Bao. Published by the author 

an introdaetion by the Rt. Hon. Tom Shaw, at Mao^alore. 

P. C., hL P. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. This small brochure was first written as 


These humorous Terse tales in facile foorteeaers ao iotroduttion to the Kannada trauslations 


about the " taeklers " of Lancashire, supfilemented 
as they are by auUabU iUustiatlons, ate calculated 
te he very enjoyable. They are also of peculiar 
interest to readers in India. Jnst at present, as 
Ur. Tots Shaw puts it, Lsncashire good temper 
and jollity are under a cloud, apparently due to 
the effective boycott by India of Lancasbire goods. 
But miserable as tbe tackler’s existence is, the 
artist derives abundsnt humour from many 
incidenU of hit life. The tan comes mostly from 
the iackler's ambitiau to take part in games and 
pastimea which he cannot reaiiy afford and which’ 
be hardly cotaprehenda. Then his poverty is 
accentuated by a numerous progeny, the increase 
sometimes being by (ripieU. Jo the poem ‘ Ihe 
Job, 'the BuggestioR is made that a* esadidale 
will sometimes posh a labourer to bo drowned in 
a stream, to win his pisce. In his desire to look 
smart in his clothes, the tackier wean the coat 
banger under his coat t The fonalest story is 
probably tbe last la which a tackier keeps his two 
hands apart at a particular distance, like a dazed 
man, all tiirough bis journey by a bus, because he 
meant to recnember the measure of a glass he 
wished to buy I .. 


of Sri Madhws's works published by the 
Msdhwa Mnoi Sevs Ssngha at Udipl. It 
($ intended for the general reader and avoids 
abstruse points of controversy and questions of 
metaphysics. Tbe first part devotes iUoli to 
an account of tbe life of the saint, of his 
strong penonality and of his works. The antlior 
is careful to cautiou against beiieving that Sri 
Iladhwa was a third incaisation of Vayu ; and 
wbile trying to refute some points accepted by 
tbe previous biographers of tbe saint like Messrs. 
Ktisbaeswami Iyer and FAdmanabbachari, he is 
careful to avoid stressing on points which might 
give offence to the followers of Advsita. 

The latter part of the book is aa eiemeatary 
ezpoaltioB of Sri Msdhwa's reh'gion and philoso- 
phy ; it takes as its basis of treatment the niue 
land'marks propounded by Vidyabboosbaoa Bala- 
deva, a follower of Gbaltsnya, wbo summarised 
Sri Madhwa’s teachings. It is fairly cleared in the 
exposition of the meanings of j>ivmaiia, mukti, 
dettita, bhakti and other fundamental basic con- 
ceptioDS of the SfaJhwa faith, ifr. Krishna Kao’a 
book is sober and is bound to be a very bandy 
help to the understanding of the lay reader, r ; 
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Hindu ADxnNTSTBATnT Institutions. By 

V. R. Rsmacbandra DiksJiftar, j)!. A., Dip. 

Ecod. Published by the University of Hadras. 

,Mr. V. E. Diksbit ia certainly to be cot^ratV' 
Uted on (lie admirable manner in which be haa 
worked his way out of the tangle of historical 
data available for Ancient Indian History. This 
latest pnbtieatian of his is the fruit of hia 
labours as a research scholar between 1923-27. 

The book opens with a scholarly analysis of 
the concept of Danila-Nili or the science and 
Tnachiuery of Government.' Dattdii-Niti is noth- 
ing but IWean/o-Pidy/i or the science of the 
three ends of life — ^Diiarma, Artha and Kama or 
the Pnmsharthai ; the end of the state is to function 
properly towards the attninmect of these Pum- 
iharthaa which in its turn should lead (o the sum- 
mation of human happiness or the attainment of 
Hoksha. The chapter closes with a lengthy sign- 
ment on the much controverted question of the 
conception of the Hindu State. 

We have next a statement of the general princi- 
ples of the Central Administration, a diseossion of 
the theory of kingship and an explanatory ac- 
count of the king’s insignia, titles, duties sod 
rights. In dealing with -the problem of tbe origin 
of the kingly institution, hir. Oikshit appears 
perilously near the common error of consideriog 
kingship as a contribution of the Dravidian to the 
Aryan. Bewever, he very convincingly exposes 
the fallacy of regarding the ancient Hindu king at 
a Naradevata and establishes the fact of a social 
contract. Tbe consecration ceremony, tbo Bat- 
jUBj or the King-makers etc., are no doubt detail- 
ed with isneh precision but one should very much 
desire that they are punctuated by an explsnstJon 
of their rationale. 

The third chapter of the book is an account of 
the technique or .administration consisting of. the 
Yuvaraja, tbe Purohit, the inner cabinet,' the 
ministerial board and the General Assembly. In 
a valuable appendix (o the chapter, we bate a 


correct interpretation of a number of technical 
terms of great administrative importance such as 
Sabha, Farisad and Samiti. 

The remaining four chapters of tho book treat 
of the dseal, judicial, military and local adminis- 
tration respectively. In the exposition of the 
varioas details connected with the Government 
functions, the author gives copious and accurate 
references to a number of Sanskrit and Tamil 
texts. Another welcome feature of the book is 
the natural comparison that is instituted wherever 
possible. AS between a modern state and the Hindu 
state, Modern Society and Hindu Society, tbe de- 
position of Richard II with tbe fate of Vena etc. 

To a brief concluding chapter, Ifr. Ramachan- 
dra Dikshitar emphasises tbe continuity and tena- 
city of Hindu Polity while at the same time he 
does not ignore the salient fact that ceotralisatioB 
was foreign to tiindn tradition. The bibliography 
at the end of tbe book is fairly fall and indieatei 
the wide scbolarshlp o( the writer. 

CtiBiSTUN Dbyana. By Vorrier Elwln. S. P. 

C. H. Bombay. 12 as. 

The author is a student of mysticism In 
religion, and being a European Sanifixsi in tbe 
“Christa Seva Sangba,” seeks to harmonise the 
Teachings and Practices of Western Catholic 
mystics with those of Hindu I'oya. Ha is 
certainly not the first in this field of research; 
but hia distinctive contribution is that the essential 
and basic distinction between the two lies in the 
.conception othhakti tai in its outward expression, 
Tbi* view is derived from a Western mystic of 
the fourteenth century (identity still open to 
doubt) who wrote a work called “ The eloHd of 
thehmmng'' It is not clear whether this Catholic 
mystic was fully aware of the Hindu Yoga 
system. ^ Nevertheless Jfr. Elwin traces in it a 
harmouising blend of both systemsof hhafiti. The* 
book is intended to famitisrise ns with Catfiolie 
n^ticism with special reference to Hindu Yoga, 
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Devotees of the Lonn. By T. 

Ayy&Dgar, M.A., UT. Tlio B. N. 1‘ulilislnag 

Houto, Knmbakonara. 

‘ Tiie author hai clioBcn a icorn of lirei from all 
religions and draetibed them mainly with a mw 
to inculcate a spirit of piety and derotion in (be 
young. It is a common complaint that the educa- 
tion that stnilenti reccire in the tebools is 
thoroughly godless and the tendency Is to enlti- 
Tato a spirit of indifTcrence or even defiance to erery- 
thing that sarours of religion. It is to counteract 
this ciTect of modern school edneation that the 
author has gathered togeOier a number of short 
studies of saioU. Lest the student should take too 
fanatic a view of his own faith end the derolees of 
his own religion, ho hss carefully chosen the sub- 
jects of his studies from direrse religions. Thns we 
hare Christian saints like St. Francis and St. 
Catherine, and Islamic deroKes like Ibrahim Ibrq 
Adham and Abdnl Kadir Jilani hjmniog their 
chorns of praise to the Lord in the company of 
Meera Bai and Thayumanarar. 

Soviet Usior Yeah Book io 30. Compiled 

and Fxlited by A. A. SantnIoT and Louis Segal, 

rh.o.,M.A. George Allen i UowIb, Ltd. 

Tremendous changes hare taken place mRossla 
dnrlng the last decade and comparatirety iUile u 
known by the general public, of the new ecoDomlc 

and political order of the Soriet Union, And yet 
a mass ofliteratnre la abroad which la altogether 

warped by prejudices for or against the Soriet. 
Under the circumstances a directory of trust- 
worthy information on the actual condition, of 
hfe in the U. 8. S. R. must be inraluable to all 
interested in promoting the economic and cnilural 
relations between the Soriet Union and (be rest 
of the world. 

The addition of sections on Uealth, IVade 
Marlm and Patent Laws and the Right, of 
Foreigners is a distinct improrement op the 
previous edition. ' • 


PlJIASDRES Avn PKmLi:OK,1 or THE Pw. By 

N. 0. Kclkar. Published by Kashlnalh Kelkar. 

(0. A. Natesao & Co., Jladras. IMce R*. S.). 

Titii bnlky volnmo extending orer a tboniaod 
pages toprrsenfi ao almost complete collection of 
the .pecches and writings In English of Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar, on a ranltitndo of inhjecti. 5fr. Kelkar Is 
a distinguished scholar fn jraratlil and gaaikrit, 
a discrtmloatittg reformer, and an adraneed 
politician. The rango of Ids lotereit. Is extremely 
wido.hut right ihrongh Rail, one feels the Impress 
of a saop, acute, and prsetieal tnlnd. At the’rlght 
hand man of Bal Gangadhar Tilik, Mr. Kelkar 
had mnch to do with the erolntlon of the political 
policy later known as responalrlsm. 1 \Tieji, 'after 
the death of Tilak, Oujerat heeame the storm 
ceotro of Indian polities and the persouslity of 
Gandhi emerged into the field, Mr. Kelkar tried 
Ids best to keep that principle alire. In the field 
of eoeial reform ilr. Kelkar appears to be 
Imperceptibly ondei^oing an erolntlon towards 
liberalism, llio opponent of the Age of Consent Bill 
In (he eighties of the list eentnry, becomes 
• strenuoni snpporter of (fi'e Cirll Marriage Bill of 
Mr. B«o In 1013. Tlie part playe-f by ifr.Kelkar 
in Uie Ulndn Mabasahha organisation is well 
known. *' Pleasures and piirilegei oftLe pen” 

Js a record of the erolutlon to which we hare 
referred; and of the rersalilo tastes and achiere- 
meoti of a notable publicist. 

8o«k Aspects of iriyou Medical Tbeat- 

MEKT. By Dorothea Chaplin. Price Rs. 3-G. 

Tlie author calls attention to the works of 
Cbaraka, Busrula and other standard writers on 
ladiau Medicine, to the pulse system of the 
Hindus, to the superior virtues and potency of 
drugs obtsined specially from the IXimavat, to 
colour therapy and psychotherapy as practised 
by Riadn Physicians. The book will serve as an 
introduction to the allopathic doctor who'.koows 
pothlpg of Hiodn medicine. ‘ 




TlIK INDIAN UNRBSr ' IMI’KRIAL I'KKFiJUENCE 


Mr. Krnrit D. llaTrll, wiitiov io iLe INDIAN 
AfTAIKS, SAJI (hat in coaiMeriag tli« qa«8tioa ol 
ladiaa noreat (I lie taken at an asinm tbat 
its deeper mottrea aro to be found in the regien 
of economics rather than in politics. Huropean 
text books in the tehools and universities of India 
hare no doubt to a great extent westernised the 
Indian mind ami created a demaud for the politi* 
cal liberty which is enjoyed by erery European 
and American eituen. But it is the heavy econo* 
mic pressure sulTered by the masses that is respon* 
sible for the political cry of laJia. Mr. liaroll 
writes z-^ 

The contriisi between tVestera wealth and ladlso 
povenr, • reversal oi the condlUoat which Bret bronght 
tonrps and lodla together, Is the mostpotent weapon in 
the political propagandlet'e arenourp. It 'l> neeleks to 
point out that Umlnet hare been chranielo la Jfa from (ine 
Immemortal, Of to CODtrut the political and aodkl chaos 
of the early nfaetecotb century with the peace aad 
security ol Uriileh rule. The fact reoialos that almost 
every Eoropean seen la India lives on a higher economic 
plane than the Indlso of the fame clas*. Tlio grlmllog: 
poverty which afflicts eo large a pfoportloo of tha Indlen 
mastes does not appear to lonch European. It Is atsqm- 
ed, therefore, not without reason, that the wraftb extract- 
ed from India gives him this inaUriai advantage which, 
were Itnot for Great Britalo's political supremacy, conid 
be enjoyed by IndUos. Hence, it Is argued, the short 
cut to the revivsl of lodle'e (conomlc prosperity lies In 
the abri^atlon of that supremacy and the attainment of 
Indian Su-arnJ, or sell-rule. That is an irgament which 
makeaan Irresistible appeal to the great nuijorfly of 
Indians in whom a political consciousness bas been 
awakened ; and this {a a class whose InSnenceand ootnbere 
have increased so rapidly that the crux of the controverslee 
has become more the speed at which political refoims 
should be made rather than the speclSc cliarscler ol the 
reiorms themselves. Sectional differences, religions and 
racial antagonisms and rival political interests, however 
much they may compJJeate the problem, are secondary in 
importance to the economic forces which domloete the 
whole situation. 
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“ llid Diiltcd States lias no tleslre to enter 
apoo a frAiIe war with tJie British Empire,'’ writes 
Dr, Sbtv, Editor of tiie ifEVIEW OF REVIEWS OF 
America, “ but if tbrown upon the defensive it 
could reduce the Beaverbrook selieme to rather 
pitiable dimeusioas. Eoglaod, in abort, cannot 
•ffortl to give up the immeote shipping end com* 
merciel islevesta it has established throughout the 
world for the sake of e mere theory.'* The British 
Empire, he continues, has “ a aentimentcl exiiteaee, 
but it is neither a political nor an ecooomie 
entity. This is no timeto preanmeupon exelnsive 
favours for British maouiacturers on the part of 
the peop/a of lodia, for exampfe. Great Britain 
is worthy of a high prosperity, but will not find 
it ahmg the path of imperial IHusioni. Her bnai- 
oess witii the United States, Germany and Argen- 
tioa sbouid not be sacrificed for a hopeless pro- 
ject” 

III tiiii couneetioo. Dr. Daoka Siiodaram's article 
io the SpitCTATOB is of particular interest. He re- 
calJe the fact that the Colonial Conference of 
1907 thoroughly discussed Imperial Preference, ami 
that the India Ofiice issued a memorandum vigo- 
rously opposing the application of the Imperial 
IVe/erenco Scheme io India. J)r. Soodaram aaya; 
“If only the India OtBce could re-diicovertbis ex- 
cellent memorandum and produce another Sir 
James Maekay, the Indian aittiadon would 
certainly Improve and the Round Table Coofe- 
reoco would be saved. ’ 


THE ISUIAN KEVIEW IKovcsrar-n 1930 

LAW ASD ORDEU ml ptrmil '» look lioj'ona lUemlollti m 

their juJgmpnt on men en'i inrtitottonl m'sht well 
oOhr Ihenkfotoiop et ll.ii etur ol peeeo enJ 


Mr. P. A. M.A., dUciisse* tbe WRoj- 

ficanceof the citil disobeilifoee mo^cmeot, in tlie 

pages of the noMHAt Lvw JOUKNAI*. lie aaja 

that the struggle bow going on in IniVia is a 
struggle between the represeaUlircs of rested 
interests in the fieM of politics, and those who 
ire challenging the morality of alleglsoco to them 
in the name of those Tcry prioeiples of general 
welfare and liapplncss that the vested iotetesls 
claim a monopoly of protecting as guardians and 
trustees. *'Itis a war between tbo brute physical 
force represented hy the British Government and 
the moral force of a inioority which resists the 
established laws as the instrument and etoboiU* 
meet of tbo iutercsls of the rulers; it is a war 
between the mochnnisod souldess force of an 
adminiitrativo bureaucracy that does oot and 
cannot look beyond tbo letter of the law and the 
splrltnal lesourcea ol those who ate bent on 
breaking the letter of tbo law, not n Itb the help 
of artna but with ineb moral strength as convict* 
ion can inspire. Tins power that apttngi from 
eoavietion is all the mightier just because it 
often originates in the very depth of the body, 
in terms of which the law that iiai no soul behind 
it, and the machinery which the touMcss law 
uses, reckon their victories.” 

It is indeed true that such disobedience of 
laws as we witness to-day in salt raida and 
plcketings is subversive of peace and order. 
There is no donbt it leads to inseenrity, to a 
certain extent. But the pe.sce Uist we pnrclmse 
by acquiescence, says Ifr. Wadis, is purchased at 
too high a price : 

“ The peace and order that exist to day in 
India are not the opportnnities for the blossoming 
of life — they are opportunities for the more effec- 
tive ntilisatioQ of the eeonomic resources of the 
country in the interests of the nation that rales. 
Tliose legalists who take their toll of such peace 
and order, and those whose vesied interests wifi 


o^ler, but there ate nlliert who believe that peace 
and order are only the Instruments and conditions 
that make the rullness of life po’sible, and that 
where llicsn instruments cease to perform the 
fnoction of piomuticg loeh fullness of llfcT 
cannot command the moral allcgianco with which 
they ate normally associated. Wo may with tlio 
threat ol the prison and the nse of the baton secure 
an outicanl conformity to law, hut we shall never 

aecnro the free .elf-anrrcnder of the individual to 
the law which alone can Justify the existence of 
the state and eoiiititute tho final sanction o 
anthority.” 

For, the law which in normal circumstaocM «* 
the expressioo of the corporate •Udnm of 
the race becomes nnder such elreumtlanees t'O 
expression of “tho selfish will of the rulers, and 
dwarfs the moral stature of the citlaeos. 

••Obedience to the law may, therefore, cease to 
be a social obligation on the indliidnal rn 
within the ambits of tho law. 'Hie Oovernrae 
that represents in a taogiblo form the organisat o ^ 
oraociciy for the purposes of a good life !*•* 
primary claim on the loyalty of tho indivi ea^ 
horn within the society. Bnl where Uie oi^ao' 
■ation, instead of being a means to life 
sacrosanct and claims allegiance as an 
itself, it becomes a clog and a Jead-we'o 
human progress, llie breach of the »* ^ * 
that we are witnessing to-day is not going to o 
in the tnillenninin ; it may not secure the 
of Swarajya at which it aims; it may m 
consequences react on tho life of the connlty 

wayt not directly contemplated by its promoters 
It is to be regarded as a symbolic expression ot 
tlio fact that there arohuodreds and tlionsso s 

individuals who are prepared to declare that t e 
Government of India, as it exists to day, 
ceased to command thelf moral allegiance. 
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DRAVIDIAN OULTUUE 

WrlUng in tlie ANNAM OV THE llltAKUARKAU 
OuiESTAL ReSEAUCH INSTITUTE, Or. U. 81«ama 
Sastry gaya tliat tlia mllierentg ol llie V'edic 
8acn(icial cult liail dccilneii lo influcncu hj tlie 
time of tfio establUtiment of tiio lilauryan empire 
and that tbe Orariiiiana batb in (bo north am) (he 
soutii ircro dirided iufo aix reii^ioua ^aupa, tnclt 
as Siiuiv, S^illa, 5a/i^n, LUt/ja, Vaishnarn ami 
Gaiiaptilya', and the Rralimins espoused the 
cause of the Oravidiaus and eiianged tbeir latti* 
ficial cult to idolatry or interpreted it to at to 
be in harmony with idolatry. Ibis was (bo 
begiooiogof the era of the ruraoag, tlio Agamas 
and the Tniitrai. White the f'urauaa weredeeot- 
edtothe prsUo of idolatry, tlie Agatnas asd tbo 
Taotraa were written to explain tho furint of 
woTibip. Sankaraebarya in the 9(U century foand 
it bard to perinade the tealota to give up at 
least some obscene customs in each of U>e six 
Dravldian culU ; such as were known as roma- 
cAnrat. The epoch of (hit voluntary adoption by 
(ho Bralioiias of these new cults may he said (o 
be between the Itb century li.C. and Ibe Vth 
century A.D. The Brahmins dlseontioued the 
observance of costly Vcdic sacrifices and retained 
oniy cheap Grihya rites ; and some gave up both 
the Sranta and Grihya rites and adopted the 
elmple Vaisbnava or Ssiva custonu, paying 
homage toDcavidian religious teachers and Miots. 
The chief characteristic of Sairism or of Vaish> 
navism is the formula of gilt which seems to 
have been an important iiieans for the spread of 
these religions : it is tbo gift ot food, personal 
safety, mcdiciue and knowledge and was prob- 
ably borrowed from the Jainaa and tho Buddhas. 
When a call back to the Vedas waa sounded in 
some localities, the sacri/icia} cnlt was taken up 
again along with Saivism or Vaisbnavism or both 
as among tbe Smaitba aect. This was an age of 
confusion and compromise; and tbe Brahmins 
were forced to accept all ancient scriptores aa 


good and find harmony among conflicting doc- 
trines. litis is called Satnsnvayavada, or theory 
of reconciliation of contradictory texts and 
doelrioes; and it gave sanctity to all hoary texts 
and ancient enstoms and made them obligatory 
inspite of expIfciCcontradictions. Besides Sira 
and Vishsir, saints are also worshipped. Ances- 
tral Vedie worship is quite different from tbe 
worsliip of saints. 'Fhe spread of these religions 
was encouraged by tbe growth in tbe material 
proaperity of tbo temples to which feediog-honses, 
hospitals and schools were attached. By pro* 
ponnding a theory of right coarse of action, tbe 
doing ofiueh works as are approred of, And 
abstention from those which are eoodemaed by 
society, tbe followers of Ssirism, VaJsbsavism 
and other Agamic enlts, as ueU as the followers 
of the ancient Vedic isctifleisl cult seem to hare 
thought it easy to maintain tbe discipline of each 
and every member of their religious communities 
or csstes. 'Ibere is no ilonht that (he appearance 
of rigid castes in fndia is coeral with the rise of 
the Agamic cults. 



Base Omes t— EsvLiSWs Ito*p, Fosr, Bojissr. 
It. Ort. -31. , 
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TUB HOUND TAULE CONFEIiENCE 
The persoDoel of the Kouod Table Conference, 
(apart (rotn its limitation arising from the absence 
of Mr. Gandhi and tho Cucgressmcn) piesenU 
some conspicuous figures. Mr. Igwar UuU, 
writing in the 'i'UlVENi has a good word to aay of 
the merits of most of them, hut tlie moat imprea- 
sire, he says, is the Liberal team. 

“Tho interests of the country ought to be safe 
in their hands. It is to them principally that we 
' him at this critical juncture, for arguing India'a 
case, for pressing India's claims, and for winning 
India's object. Theirs is a heavy task, an oner- 
ous responsibility. They are aware of the rocks 
ahead and alive to the difficulties at home. '11, e 
deplorable abstention of the Congress has but 
weakened their hands, the attitude of the 
bureanciats heie and the die-hards (hero has 
added to their embarrassments, and the reaction- 
aiismofthecoBunuoalists has filled their hearts 
with despair. They ate in an unenviable position. 
Yet they ate taking coorag e in their bands and 
forging ahead. They are embarking upon a 
glorious yet perilous mission. It is but jost that 
In these circumstances the country should with 
one voice wish them well, so that they rokht 
carry on the fight the mote resolutely.” 

If as the Secretary of state said the Indian ease 
could he won by argument, then the Liberals are 
most emineotly fitted. TLeir great leader 
Gohbale was said to have had, besides knowledge 
and eloquence of a high order, “ a spirit of practical 
compromise w politics, a dUlmst of abstr.ct 
logic as a solvrnt of political problema, and a 
natural inatmct for what was practical, and aver- 
slon for extremes.” 

“Almost every Liberal leader of note haa 
these traits in a liberal measure. The liberal 
delegates will play a dommating pan in 
the proceedings of the Hound Table Conference.' 
If they and other friends succeed, theirs ir the 
glory. lint if they fail, their very disillusionment 


is tho nation's gain, and the Empire's loss. 'I'hey 
are almost the last band of Indian politicians who 
bare still an ftbidiog faith in tho llritish connect- 
ion and llritish sense of justice and fairplsy. 
Tlicir ntiniher is fast diminisliicg and their faith 
is being now pnt to dn acid test. Ilritain can ill- 
afford to lose their friendship too.” The writer. 
Iiopea that the Iridian delegates will pull together 
and return to India with a Bcheme''ao liberal as 
to challenge tho scrutiny of the Congressmen.” 

“Tlioy dare not come back empty-handed. That 
the Uricish Indian delegates to the K. T. C. 
would all consider themselrcs, not as Hindus, 
Mualiros, I’arsis, Sikhs, Depressed Classes and 
Indian Chrisiians, but as Indians first and Indians 
last, and also, not as Liberals, Juslieites, and . 
others but as Xatiooailsts, is the wishoftlieir 
couotrj-men.” 

TELUGU LITEUATURE 

Dr. Lanka Snndaram, M.a., PIi. D. gives in 
the pages of ihe last issue of l.VDIAN AM AND 
Letters a succinct account of recent achieve' 
meats in Telugu literalnre. When one remembers 
that this most musical of Eastern langntgei is 
spoken by no less than twenty three and a half 
millions of people, one realises its importance to 
the history sod fortunes of South India. 

'llie origins of the Telagu language af* 
obscure and are of a purely antiquarUn interest. 

But tbis much la cortiin, that theTelogua, la remot® . 
ag«a pail, vr«r« a Draridlaa people speakisp • “o®" 
Aiyau language aod poisesslng a non-Ar/au culture, w 
blatorietimea they were so thoroughly- Aryaalied to 
leligloa, language, and literature that they may be 
treated aa Aryans, erea though the Draridian fnflaenee 
la to be esea In their compoiltioa and letters. In lajl* 
the Inatltutea o( Maou, ascribed to the second and the 
third centaries a.o., classifies them to be ol * mised 
Aryan composltlou. ^ 

TTte original Andliras were Duddliist m 
reh^on, and as such there is a considerable 
amount of the praferit element in their literature. 
T7»e substance of Telugu literature is preponderat- 
mgiy religious, and tbe religious instloct is one 
of thq proudest traits of the Andhras. 
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KtsBKjft's traasUtlon of tbe first thrse csotos of the 
ilahab\<irala dsdo^ to A.t>. lO'iO Is the first srork whoso 
bUtorlclt; bos been dearly established. But KasDt^k’s 
eomposIUoa Is of th« hlg:lies( order, and bela^ a classic 
ot the first magnltade, it sets us thlnkigg abont the 
cTolutloD ot the language prior to this achievement. 
The most widely accepted explaDatlon Of this dtffi^t 
probUm Is that there was orlgloallpa literature caUed 
the dtii, Indigenous and having a closer ^nl^ with 
DraTidlea than with Arpan literature. Pre-itaanaja 
literature must bare been of the (frit' l/pe. Kaasapa Is 
oue of earliest representatives of the present margl 
tppe of literature, aad we can reaaonablp believe that 
Telugu in Its present form Is not llkelp to be traced 
further back than the middle of tbe teath centnrp a.n. 

Telugu literature falls into four demarcated 
periods; ibe period of traosUtions, tbe period of 
prabandb’aSf the period of stagnaiion and tbe 
modern period. Ur. Sandaram takes up each 
period in turn and reiiews its oiitpnL In the 
modern period Telugu literature came into liring 
contact with the Yitalizisg iudneoces of Western 
literature and arts. Modern i'elugu literatoro is 
at once critical, creative and traditional. 

' The utUcal side of the Teiogrt Itcerature of the present 
dap laelndei lltecarv controversies, llterarx research, and 
llMrai^ critlolsa. Uelike the laognages of lbs West, 
spoken Telugu is miles apart from the written Telngn, 
and at the present moneos the cooiroversj between tbe 
protagonists oi the “ pandit language" and tlie promyn 
or the spoken language ' has not yet been settled 
satisfactorily. Bat tbess two ivadeoclss are making 
IhelrlaQuenee felt in eciiul measure. 

BANKING IN INDIA 

In the course of an atricle in the October 
Number of TllE EsiPlBB REVIEW, Albert S. J. 
Baster says that tiie entry of Kngliah joint stock 
banks into India ns 'a new development about 
which differing opinions are held. 

“rhe recent political distorbances there certainly 
suggest that there may be difficult times for the 
Anglo-Indian banks in tbe future and there is 
epparenfiy a pegcettabla ^a^eacf 
feeling to be routed over important banking 
questtoDB, with unlortunale reanlls. The Reserve 
Bank Bill of 1927, for Instance; was wrecked on 
quite irrelevant Nationalist issues, and some of 
the evidence before the Mitra Committee now 
sitting shows stm'iiarly unfortunate signs of raual 
animosity. This is a pity, because it is qmte 
plain that India cannot at present do without 


foreiga beaks, ead a couolry as poor as sbe 
actually is In capital ought to improve such 
farilUies as there are for importing it, rather (han 
qnibble over the cbaaoels through which It cotnes. 
India’s chronic needs in this respect are bound to 
be keenly felt, whatever happens in the political 
sphere, aod it Is quite clear (hat the Boglish 
banks in India have a part to play which is yet 
capable of indefinite expansion. 

Hiere is, then, says the writer, much to 
be expeeied from this “ ratiosslization " move- 
ment amongst the banks of tbe Empire, 
although It is clear that progress will not 
be aobampered or free from djfficnities. 
“Thero is little doubt that the large joint stock 
banks are waiting for fnrther stimulus from tradiog 
and luanufacturiog interests before making any 
proposals. \Viib an expansion of Empire trade, 
this is Slue of ultimate Justification, and approval 
will not then be wiibbeld from tbe icorement." 
ttssgg^ssssgffliassi s gsgs s ssisisg^gs'gssgsasssga 

I Tbe New India Assniance Co., Ltd. | 

« (EiUbliibtd, Bombay l619j 3 

§ Subscribed Capital ... 3.56,05,275 ^ 

g Paid-up Capital ... 71>21.055 « 

S Total Preminoi Jscome IStS'lSL 75,81,412 S 
Total Punds ... 1,40,32,571 g 

^ Secarity exceeds ... 5, 42, 5g, 90S a 

'■rut N&IY INDIA" is admittedly tbs | 

largest Qentral Intcraace Company in India, g 
From tbe Capital poiaS of visw, it may claim h 
to be one ot tbe larireit Insurance Compsnies m 
J» Xke weriA"— J^ntra^s—Jintr JSgS. ^ 
Agsaoies available for all classes of Asia. « 
ranoe-UFe. FIftE. MalllKS. HOrOB OAR a 
« ACOIOENT etc,, in ouepresented parts. ^ 

I K. K. SRINIVASAN, | 

K ' Branch Mana^^ j.g 

1 . '' 4, 1st Line Beach, Mndras. ||| 

B.-April .'31. 
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T[IE SIMON RKTOUT 
llic rceommendttions rrj'Ort of tbo Simon 
Cotnimstinn liaTO been diicnsged fmtr.team in tbe 
Indian press. The British press has been jndiei- 
ouilf supplied vrilh a great deal of pro-Simon 
literalnre; *hile Sir John Simon tiimsell went 
on a lecturing espedlUon to the I’.S.A. Hot the 
criticiims of Sir Sankaran Nair who consented to 
co-operate with the Simon Commission and was 
appointed Chairman of the Indian Central Com- 
mittee mnsl be of particular interest. lYriliog in 
tbo last number of tbe CoxTEJiroRAttv Review, 
Sir Ssokarin obserrea: — 


It tSBBOt ba Uo »t«iiRly InsHicd opon ibt( tbe Slmoo 
CeaimlulnB did not arrlro at ibtlr macIuiIass »ft«r eon- 
nlUilen with the UdUn Committees. On the other hand 
offlelaU were tumined ta prore Isdi.a laeompeteocc and 
the Bjttiiliy o< >.iigM,h rterultmsnt fur rertuna lervieea 
Iwtadloc the Clrtl ti«nlee and tbe Police. RebaWne 
•ridenea which wa» aralUbU wm not tiken. OffictaJ and 
eommaas) etldeace to profe Indlen laabllitT to cope wUl, 
wmiBTiaU dlfceoIUes and EGqllsbojca'e compeiesce M 
d-*I with them wrre rewired •(thoat any attempt to 
rreetite rcLatUeg erideace. ^ 


'Ibis OBS-iided eridenee naturally told upon the 
Comisiiiion and the mult is embodied in the te- 
eoititiiendailoci so ilouily rejected hy the whole 
couniry. Y*t the Commission complain of tbe 
attitude of India towards their work— an sUilode, 
they say, of criticism and rejection without a real 
knowltsige of the argumecU put forward. 


^lltid^ **" T**'*. attd It ta Judicioas to Mk tbe Isdlai 
l«cu »cd atTamcBU ytibered ttedcr coadliisss and elr 

»f "'"T T’*"?. weomwetda 


SirSankarsn then reriews the Commission** 
reewammdaiionsoniomeoftbe ImporUm ques- 
tions like Ihosineial Autonomy, the Ciril Persice 
the Army and Nary amt isyt how totally isiede^ 
qnate ajJ baiting they are eii-l how woefully ebli- 
tloui to the teal needs of tbe situation. : 


The CnmmUston have not realised the significance 
of Ihetr boycott India spurned thereby the proffered eo- 
eperatfon between master and serrant \ mier and subject 
They hare not understood the significance of the elrll 
disobedience morement It is that tbe Indian political ' 
leaders will not delegate their responsibility for friaieg 
the future eoaitltntion to Englishmen. Tbe destiny of 
India (s In Indian hands, not in the hands of Englishmen. 
Failuro Co realise this may lead to a conflagration which 
will lorelre untold misery to India, England, and the 
world. India bas to face it some llmo or other and there- 
foro says: the sooner the better. 

JIUHAMMAD 

Prof. Dari Prasad Shastri, In thu course of an 
iotereating article in the ISlJtMIC KevieiV for 
October, has a fine appreciation of Muhammad's 
life and character. ' 

“ We see the real Muhammad in hla fortieth 
year, when through tho sheer force of hla high 
moral principles and great inlroapecllTe poaera he 
realised God witblo himself, and felt tho gre«* 
call of giriog the dWlna troth of tho tTolty of Ood 
and aorereignty of ethics to mankind. A hnmtn- 
fty plnoged in tbe mnd of TDateriallsB, thiakiog 
tlie physical pleasures to be the only thing worth 
loriog, bliod to the beauties of faith and dirine 
consclousoess represeoted as tbe unity of God or 
Life, needed a new mesieugcr from God ? and 
Arabia iumisbed one. It was one of the most 
outslandiog crenta in the history of the world 
when this Arabian j oiith realized in a care the 
great truth that nothing but Allah was worthy 
of our rercreoce. Here was created a force that 
was to gire a death-blow to the Koman Erop>s* 
founded on ilsfery and personal eitraragaoee, 
and to iotroduen a great civilization into the d»rk 
Europe. Muhammad called his moTemeot “Islam ’ 
meauing “peacn”, and lie fully meant it to be ■ 
I'eace-giting iniiitiitlon : peace to the troubled 
soul of man. and peace to the world sunk In 
ignorance of Ood." 

The Holy Prophet did not indulge in 
superiority. lie was never tireil of empli»s<*<®5 
hia equality with other men. Muslims and non- 
Maslims were equal in his eyes. - llis hospitality 
was open alike to BlosUmt and non-Muslims. 
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OUR AGK 

The VictonAns, we complAin, talked highly ol 
their age. The OeorgiaQS are hy do idcada want* 
ing !a self'complaceacy. " I am glad that I live 
to-day aod sot at asy time in (be past," writes 
Mr. J. B. 8. Haldane in the NATION. And why ? 

“ Id the 4,000 years before about 1800 A. 1). 
civilisation had spread over a gradually wideniog 
area, but its quality had not greatly improved. 
A century ago in England children were hanged 
lor tbe/t, and the men of the rnlisg elass habitu- 
ally drauk themselves under the table. 

Neither of these evils existed in lie. of the 
Chaldees 4,000 years earlier. In the last century 
we have doubled our average expectatlou of life, 
quadrupled odr average real wage, and vastly 
improved our education and morals. HiU has 
been made possible, 1n the mala, by tho applica- 
tion of leience. 

We have got to learu to thick scieotidcally, not 
ouly about rtiaoimato (hiags, but about onrselrea 
and one tuother. It is possible to do so. A 
single mind can acquire a fait koowUdge of ibe 
whole held of acieuce, and fiod plenty of time to 
spare for ordinary human aSaiis. 

Not many people take the tronlilo to do so. 
But without a knowledge of scieoce one cauoot 
understand current events. That is why modem 
literature and art are mostly so unreal. 

We live in a dangerous age, but an extraordi- 
sarily interesting one. History Is being made one 
vaster scale than ever before. For humanity as a 
whole I am only hopeful. For Eoglaud I am 
only moderately hopeful, though I beliove that if 
we are wiliiog to adapt ourselres.tu new cooditioos 
of life we may yet be ns groat a natiou as ever. 

But even if I am killed in' the destrncUon of 
London during the next war or the British revolu- 
tioo, I hope that I shall dad (inis to ibiok as I 
die, ' I am glad that I lived when and where t 
did. It Tfas a good abow,’ ” 


SOIL EROSION IN THE U. P. 

Tho heavy drainage done by unrestricted 
etoaioa of the soil and the consequeot destruction 
of enormous quantities of soil are particularly 
marked in tJie Baited Provinces, aceoniing to a 
writer in The InDUN JoiHlSAl, OP ECONOMICS. 
Erosion removes not only the plant fooil which 
is easily restorabls, but tbe whole soil nhich 
cauoot be restored ; and its evil effects vary accord- 
ing to tlie general slope of the ground. If tbe 
general surface is not excessively undulated, 
water morns slowly anl carries off with it the doe 
toil material from every part nf the field. This 
is called sheet erosion and becomes obvious only 
after coostant observation of tho run off during 
periods of heavy monsooa raiu-rall. But if tbe 
groiiad is riddled with natural depressions, water 
nios off in natural gullies or mllahi, forming a 
complicated net work of rarioes which ofles start 
at the edge of cnltivatlou and Join with other 
systems, eventually falling into tho river. In 
additioo to surface cooditioos the character of the 
soil aod also that of tbe sub-soil bare a profound 
effect upon Iho trudeacy to erode. The province 
of Agra, where the alluvium is generally more 
open and sandier in texture, is very much con- 
ducive (o destructive erosion ; while the vegetable 
soils of Lockoow .ire practically free from erosion. 
Tlie cnaiulative effect of centuries is reflected in 
the upper lands liaviug been laid bare and barren, 
while the lowlands have become stiff and heavy 
by (be continual addition of new soil. High 
lands bave greatly lost their power of retaining 
moisture and the low-lyiog fields have received no 
corresponding benefit owing to the thick deposi- 
tioa of silts on fists where it was not needed. 
Another result is the lowering of sub soil water 
level so that wrils have dried up and the labour 
of Riling water for irrigation purposes is locreas- 
ed. dVater-logging is increase/! and attention 
should bo directed to the reclamation of eroded 
|aod, 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM 

Hmdulsni is sxieh a comprehensiTe term and its 
tenets are so varied and all embnicing that great 
diCBenlty has alnajs been experieoeed in defin- 
ing it. It could, however, be described. And the 
Editor of PbabudDIU Biurata alterapla to pre- 
sent a precis of wliat maj be termed the essentials 
of Hindnism, These, in fact, give the religion its 
distinctive character. 

“ HinduUm believes in the infinite expressions 
of the Divine. It, therefore, allows everyone to 
realise God in any of His aspects. Freedom of 
worship is thus completely cnsnred. It believes 
in the varioni modes of worship alio. All faiths 
that lead to God are valid. It has thns an no- 
Vtmlled scope (or sasimllatlog all new forms that 
may be discovered in fnture. Bat it insists on a 
certain view ef life. It it that eretyoae most 
learn to look npon the phenomenal world as un- 
real and the Absolnte as the only true reelily. 
Tins view of life natarally discoonteoances acdon 
or intellectnalism, however fine and elevatiog. aa 
the highest condition of life. It considers mystic 
awareness in wbiclr the body and mind are dead 
as the cniminating state of life,— this in fact is (he 
real hfa accortling to it. In order that this state 
may be realiswl, it prescribes certain purificatory 
disciplines for all noder one form or another. If 
inch be its fundamental features in the spmtaal 
aspect, intelleetnally, it has lynthetiaed all the 
different spiritual ends and means in the philoso- 
phy of Vnhxntn, and has made it the menUl 
symbol of Uie entird Hindu religion and spiritual 
aspirations and activiiies. Along with this it has 
taught iU votaries to conceive all religions ideals 
and experiences in the spirit of Jnana, pbilosophi- 
eslly and psychologically, seeing fundamental 
unity in all the processes of spiritual realisatioa. 
And it has made the self the foundation of religions 

experience, tliereby adding to the dignity of” the 
individual.” 


BRITAIN and’ INDIA ■ 

Sir Te} Bahadur Sapni, writing in the SPEC- 
TATOR, describes the general feeling in India" 
about tlie issue of the Round Table Conference as 
one of pessimistn. Tlie fact is 
that a loss of faith la the intentions of England Is the 
ooutanding feature of lodian political life. It Is neces- 
saiy that the fact should be stated blnntly, so that the 
approadi to Oie solntlon of the piohtemmay not be 
covered bj a jangle of wrong Ideas aod confused think- 
ing. There is a aeedon of opinion In England represent- 
ed bj certain retired admlatstrators of a bj-gone period 
which refuirs to recognise that India has chaogcd, or 
that It Is DO longer prepared to acquiesce in the dalm of 
the Secretary of State or the Government of India ta 
play the part of an earthly Providence. 

Dr. Sapm is not a believer in Gandhi's philo- 
sophy of life and “ bis eleven poirils are like the 
proverbial curate's egg" — even the Nebms are 
aceptica) about them. But the point it they are 
allll occupying the field, and they are filling the 
miodi of men and impelling them to actios. 

It woold be a aistaka v> Ignore or to treat cavalierly 
the present lodlaa psychology or to sacrifice canilders- 
Uoes of practical itatesraasship at the altar of eoflsUtii- 
tlonal partsm or mere logirj t eao only enter one warn- 
ing witbont golog Into details Whether the CoBitllntlon 
of India is to be of the federal or unitary typa, It would, 
in my opinion, be courting disaster to transfer power and 
responslbllliy In the Proriscet, and to leave the Centre 
•a It ia only becauae U Is held that the Central Oovern- 
meotabonla sot be weakened. 1 nm myseU n believer 
In astroag Central QoTernment, bntto eatabliab a Ceulral 
Legtalaiure aud to reqnlre a email Irresponitble Execu- 
tive to lace aueb a LeElilatare from day to day ii not to 
provide for a strong Centra] Government, but to make 
that Goveromeot a weak Government, nod, whatla worse, 
to give it an odious appearance lii the eyes of the public. 

1 refrain from developlug iba point, as U must be thraJi- 
ed out at the Conference Itself. 

INDIA IN PERIODICALS 
India asd 8ei.f-Govebnment. By the Ri-. 
Hoo. Marquess of Zetland. [“ Empire Review,” 
Oct 1930.] 

A Lingua Franca for India. By Sir llari 
Singh Gonr, JI.a. [ ‘ Indian Affairs,'' Sept 1930.] 
Thc Indian Pkincks and hie Refobmeks. 
By the Chief Sahib of Bhor. [‘‘The Asiatic 
Review,” Oct 1930.] 

In tub Cause of Sociit Pcbitt is BosiuAy. 
By n. W. Bryant [ ‘‘ The Young Men of 
India,’* Kov. 1930,] 


Questions of Importance 


. XIn. BRATT^FORD’S IXIPRESSIONS 
- ,XIr.^. BrftiUford who h oow in lodU «rote 
ia'tho course o( Ms first fiespstch to the British 
and Amcricnn press : — 

“ I saw what no one is likely to sec again — 
Rorabay obeyed two Gotemmerts. To the Bri* 
tisb OoTernmeot with all its apparatus of legality 
and power tliere still were loyal the European 
population, the Indian Sepoys who wear its noi- 
form, a tew ol the merehsot priaees and the 
older generation of the Xlualim minority. The 
-rest of, Bombay's population has transfeired its 
allegiance to one of the British Gorcmment’s too 
nnmerocs prisoners, llabatma Gandhi sits in 
prison, where be writes each week a discourse on 
some doctrine of his difficult ascetic gospel, which 
somebow finds its way out past the warders, and 
appears in every Indian newspaper. In hit 
name Ceogress ruled this city. Its lightest word 
was obeyed. It could fill the street when !t 
pleased, and as often as it pleased, with crowds 
that iboQted Its watch-words. It could, with a 
nod close the shutters of every shop in the 
bazaars i without its eonseot po mill could open its 
doors. Only with its permit on a scrap of colour- 
ed paper dare a drirer urge bis bullocks sod bis 
bales past its sentries, who stood on guard in uni- 
form night and dsy, in every lane aod alley of 
the business quarter.” 

He then describes the effect of picketing by 
women. Tiic picketers have gone in hundreds to 
prison but always (here are more to taketbeirpljce. 

"It is in this readiness to suffer that the moral 
power of this movement resides. Where tlioa* 
sands wil] go gladly to prisoa, teas of thousands 
will giro money, and hundreds of thousands will 
obey. It reminds me, in its temper and outlook, 
of the militant' suffrage movemeat io Eoglaod, 
save that it avoids even the minor acts of violence 
in which these fore-mnnen indulged. ' - 

A dissrmed people, which io this part of India 
has no military tradition, has instioctively adopt- 


ed these tactics. It courts sufTericg : it faces it, 
as women will, with a noble, if passive, courage. 
To some it is a religion, to others no more 
thsn a tactic. One thioks of the women as the 
natural eiponeots of its gospel. Out of the seclu- 
sion of centuries they have stepped at the call of 
patriotism, sod nothing in this astonishing move- 
ment is so Burprising Bs their joyful derotioo. If 
they have not yet won "Swaraj" for India, they 
bare completed the emancipation ol their own 
sex. Tlio veils and vetoes are gone in Bombay 
at least, so completely that it is diilienU to believe 
(hat they ever existed.” 

The tcvt of the power of the Congress camo 
on the third day of hia visit. i 

"The merchants who import cotton pieeegoods 
had ceased for six mouths to buy foreign cloth, 
but they Lad in stock quantities worth five erores 
of rupees (over £3,500,000), suited only to the 
lodisD market, (hey could sot be re-exported, 
and they were deterioratiDg in the warehouses. 
Hie merchants net, aod in s somewhat apologetic 
resolulioo, declared that they would sell these 
stocks, and therealter buy no more. Tiie Con- 
gress refused to compromiBO and as the event 
showed, it did sot orerestimalo its strength, 
llundrcds of its women volunteers marched down' 
to the wholesale market. They would picket 
erejj shop and office. Some of. them . declared • 
that they would go on hunger strike until the 
merchants withdrew their resoIuHon. A meeting 
Iras held at which some of the leading Batlonal- 
Ist orators spoke. And then, even before the 
pickets had taken op their station*, the stroggla 
was over. The clerks sod porter* refitsed to open 
the Ksrehoase abuiten', or to handle one bale of 
the cloth. Congress had woo. In (his part of ^ 
India at least its word is law, eves though it 
means ruin to’merchants, and nemploymcnt to 
workers. The sixteen mill* which it closed he- 
cause their owners are also importers 'of Bri- 
tish cloth, are still closed to daf. aod their 32,000 
workers have either gone home to their villages 
or are liriag in the awellenng aloms on the mer- 
cies of Pathan usurers.” 
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Utterances of the Day 


THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER’S SPEECH 
At aluncheoa at the British Indian Union in 
honour of the Indian Delegates to the Imperial 
Conference a representatire gathering of 150 waa 
present' The Maharaia of Bikaner was the 
principal guest, whose toast was proposed hy Lord 
Reading who presided. His Highness, replying 
to the toast, referred to H. E. Lord Irwin as the 
rallying point of all who wish to serre India and 
the Commonwealth, and declared that India’s 
demand for self-goyernment was national and 
ineritable. He obserrcd : — 


“If, lomeamei, lh« poliii,,! 

..emstoUsnloH, n, ,, 

1.01 a olaaga ol poliSoal iailU bol lla ttaaiag 
oClhalaill. h, pauimUm. Thu caoool b« baai.h. 
alb7moW...lbalopa that m.keih ib, baart 
mk, bol oal, by a aelomlnalloa to trandato thesa 
Ideals into lealitiet. 


Ha iopariliranaodof the a.y, .be„f™ ■„ 
fca c.o,.|,, ..a .ynpatbelio ..a iaugiaati., 

ma.nl.aamj,nolfo,di.tn..t.na timid o,o,i„. 

» tollatgoea at ib, approacbio. 

Roond Tabla Oonlereote ((torn Brfluh lodia m 
•all a. fron lha tarrito.i.. o£ Bull.g pri„„) 

W,.6,a,ly „atb.„.a,a fall p„i,i„, 

mtb th. fallo.l .,a.a ar^poa.ibilip, „ 

ol «ar,u. aad lb, ,pM, of hamility, bat ia aLs 

a«atolb.teo o.a,tV.a,a.acc.„it.„ w„k j, 
union and nndersUnding. 

Taa jrill uk, „ i,a,^ j 
I ga, Wbal will bo lha ambllioa al laai. .b. 
...amo. tb«. po.,„ m,a 
bihties they entail?’ • * * 

Hara m-a tbo.,, aba ara aat aaja.Uy 

r ‘““S *1 Coioplei, Mepn 

doac, oflad,. aad Iba a,l.bli.bm„i ol.So^ 
Ropabbo a, ,oBo „,b„ f,™ o„„„a..., 


which has never been clearly defined. From' 
them wo are as wide as poles asunder Then 
tbero is the great body of opinion, loyal at heart 
to the Crown, yet resolute in the determination to 
win for India, as soon as may be feasible, full 
Responsible Goremment and equality of dignity 
and status in the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
but which pursues the path of ordered progress 
and belieres that India can fulfil her destiny 
under the mgis of the King Emperor. The 
policy of the Princes and the States at the Con- 
ference will be determined by their represenfatiTes 
now assembling in London and will necessarily be 
ioftnenced by the circumstances that arise, but, 
•peaking for myself, I shall indeed be surprised 
if the States don't lay emphasis on the two essen- 
tial conditions which I had occasion previously 
to outliue both la India and since my arrival here. 

They are; 

Firtfly, that India retains the British connection 
as an equal partner in British Commonwealth of 
Nations, end 

Secondly, that an equitable agreement is reach- 
ed between all parties concerned to govern the ^ 
relaUoas of tlie two Indians ensuring for the 
Slates their due position in the future constitution 
•s co-equal partners with British India, guarantee- 
ing their Treaties and internal Sovereignty and 
safe-guarding their interests, inclndlnj those of 
their subjects on terms just and honourable alike 
to the Slates and British India. 

Subject to a recognitiou of these esaentls! 
conditions I am confident that the Princes and 
States will readily support all legitimate proposals 
emauatiog from their friends in British India. 

^ ^ **“ safely add that wo 

snail eheerfally devote all our energies and ioftu- 
Mce, in co-operation with the representatives of 
U«s Majesty’s Government aod the Imperial 
Parliament to secnriog for India that control of 
her o^wn affairs and that fulneas of stature in the 
Empire which I, in common with many others. 
Jmcerely believe to be in the beat intereats of 
Great Britain and my mother land. 
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states’ delesatioh 

Tlie lodiaa States Jelegstioo, aoifr the 
presideocy of the Gaekivarof Baroda met Ur. 
Wedgwood Eeca, at Sc. Jamea'a Palace on 
NoTcmber 7. Various points of proeednre wero 
dkenssed aod a committee consisting of the 
Uaharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja of Alwar, Sir 
Akbar Bydari, Sic Mirza Ismail and Colonel 
ZTaksai was appointed for tbe purpose of confer- 
riog with Sir. Bonn aod represeatatiTes of other 
delegations with regard to the Bound Table 
Conference agenda and procedure, 

OFFICIATING DEWAN OF TRAVANCORE 

Ur. V. S. Sttbramania , Iyer, Dewan, hariog 
been granted leaTO for two moetUs, Ur. A. 
Venkataiaroa Iyer, High Court Judge, has been 
appointed oSciatiog Dewan. He took charge of 
Lia office os tbe 2sd Nor, Mr, Venkstarama Iyer 
hat aerred the State for three decadee, baring 
been first appointed Goreromeot Pleader wheu be 
was a leaiiag member of tbe High Coart Bar. 
He was promoted as District Judge and later 
elerated to tbe High Court where be was Chief 
Justice for a period of sbont one year. 

UNTOUCHABLES IN INDIAN STATES 

lu reply to a memorial on bcbsjf of certrin 
Depressed Classes in the State of Kashmir and 
Jammu, Bis Uigboess has issued an order tbal, if 
in practice any bar exists anywhere in the State 
against these classes using public taps, welb, 
tanks, etc., it should be removed forthwith, 
special eSbrts being mads where necessary to 
influence the other castes to agree to this, Tbeao 
people do not sniTer from any legal disability. 
Bui fa order to remora tiieir edncaiional back* 
rrardnesa, the amount of scholarships prorlded for 
them has been raised this year by 100 per cent. 
Bis Highness has further laid down that there 
should be DO bar against the employment of these 
people in the rnblle Serriees. 


HYDERABAD STATE INDUSIBIES 

Haring realised the importance of indigenous 
industries, including agriculture, for the prosperi^ 
of the State and its people, the Hyderabad 
Goremment hare been devoting more and more 
ntlentlnn to the development on vp-to^aie 
scientific lines of the various indnstrial resources 
of the Nizam’s Dominions. In his latest budget. 
Sir Akbar Hydari has annonneed that the 
programme of the Agricultural Department is a 
heavy one which will involve a tecuning expendi* 
tare of Rs. 4.C5 lakhs aod. non-recurring 
expenditure of Rs. 6 lakhs. For the present he 
has provided Ra. 5 lakhs extra, which is the fnll 
extent of the Department's increased demand for 
the Fasti year which began with October 7, 
KASHMIR CIVIL SERVICE 

His Highness the Maharaja of Janmu and 
Kashmir hat been pleased to enlarge the scope 
and functions of tbe Scholarship Selection Board 
which was eonsdluted loveral years ago to select 
candidates from qualified hereditary Slate subjects 
for Indian and Foreign training. The Board will 
DOW be known as the Civil Serriee RecruUIag aod 
Scholarship Selection Board, and it will consist of 
the* following members: — Major-General Rai 
Bahadur Jaask Singh ,Jj. Bahadar, s,a., CJ E. 
(Army and Fnblic Works Minister). Mr. O. E. C. 
Wakefield, C.I.E., 0. B. E. (Foreign and Political 
Minister). Ur. P. K. Waftal, K.a., F. R. E. S., 
•F. S. S. (Finance and Development Minister). 
'Fbakur Ksrtar Singh Ji. (State Secretary to His 
Uighness the Maharajah Bahadur). The Board 
irill now hare a wholetime Secretary and a 
tegular office. 

His Highneas hu also introduced a Li/a 
losaraneo acheroe for the benefit of all non- 
oHicUIs as well ai- officials. The icbemo is 
optioaal and is oa tbe lines of tbo Indisn Post 
Office schemo for tlj* benefit of Ooveromenl 
aervants. This is part of a general move forward 
In Uie directions of education, letter health, etc. 
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Indians Outside India 


INDIANS IN BURMA 
At » meetiDg of leading citizens of Madras at 
tbo Tamil Nadu office oa 2ad Norember to 
consider the position of Indian labour in Barma, 
with particular reference to the recent riota 
between Indian and Burman labourers in Ka^goun 
the following resolutions were passed : 

. “That a Committee consisting of all the 
members present at the meeting and otbera who 
bare communicated their consent to serre be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of protecting the Interests 
of Indian labourers in Burma and taking sUpa to 
prevent further emigration of Indian labour into 
that country. 

“That an appeal bo issued by the committee 
and public attention drawn to the necessity for 
the suspension of emigration of Indiaa labour 
to Burma.” 

It tv.i alto tetol.ed lliattha follo.b 5 rM«lalioo 
be antraited to tbe leader, for the Madrae 
IieglalatWe Council with a regugat to moao it at 
the forthcoraiog aeaalon of the Council, 

“ Thet thia Cooecil lecomineuda to tbe 
Oo,e.ao,.m.Cooacll that havieg regard ,u 
deplorable eoaditiou otiudlar, labourer, io Burma 
aod the gro.Iog aotl-Irrdl.o (eeliug i, ib„ 
eonulrj. atep. abould be iuiruedi.telj taken b, the 
Go,eromenl to pre.eul bj- le.Oela, 

furlbor emigration of Indian labour tr, Bum. and 
10 1..U0 Inatructions to tbo Collector, and Coro- 
mis, loner and Aa.i.Unt Commi.aione.a of Laborm 
to explain to tbo labouring population ibe condi- 
— . tions prevalent in Bntma. ' 

" That this council recommends to the Governor- 
in-council to represent to the Government of India 
the regret and dissatisfaction of tiiis council at the 
indifferent attitude assumed by the Govornment of 
Burma in the matter of compensating and re- 
patriating Indian sufferers in the recent riots, yand 
requests tbe Government of India to take such 
stops as to ensure safety to the lives and property 
of Indians.” - 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 
Pundit IlirdayanatU Kunzm, who lias been 
deputed by the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Aasociatiofl, Bombay, to appear before tbe Joint 
I ariiamentary Coiumilieo sailed for England by 
tbe S. S. Tevei'e, on Saturday tlie Ist November. 

Shortly before his departure, Pundit Kunzru, in 
an interview with Tliu INDIAN DAILY MAIL, 
fervently appealed to the leaders of Indian public 
opinion to rouse themselves with a view to 
connleractiug tbo preasure that bad been brought 
to bear upon Uis Majesty’s Government and to 
give a thought to tbo future of their countrymen 
abroad, notwithstanding their own struggles and 
difficulties in their mother land. 

‘The ioitial declaration of policy made by IU» 
Majesty's Government with regard to the 
recommendations of tbe Hiltoo-Voniig Commission 
in June last is cbaracierised by courage and 
justice, but it is being opposed tooth and nail not 
merely by settlers in Kenya, but also 'by the 
Whites in Tanganyika, North and South Rhodesia 
and the Union of South Africa." 

TTris is one of the matters which would 
require much greater couslderarion than it has 
received in tlie past, and it is to be hoped that the 
Government of India would impress its importance 
on Ilia Majesty’s Government. 

REVISION OF CAPE TOWN AGREEMENT 

At tbe South African Nationalist Congress, last 
month at Vryheid, reference was made to the 
Govemment'a proposed measures to impo*® 
further restrictions on Asiatics in the Union. 

Dr. Malao, Uioieter of the Interior, is reported 
to have said that the best thing' was to get the 
Indians out of the country. It was with this view 
that tlia Cape Town Agreement bad been made 
with the Government of India, subject to revision 
after tbe agreement had been in operation for five 
years. The time was near when this question -of 
revision of the agreement would be considered and 
the whole thing carefully gone into. 



Industrial and Commercial Section 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 

Er. Laaka Sundaram writes in THE Ma^* 
CIIESTEB Guardian;— Hie Federation ofClKHU' 
beis ot Commerce has already declared that 
any scheme of Imperial Preference imposed 
npon India would be thoroughly repudiated by 
responsible commercial interests unless such 
a scheme is adnmkrated with the williog 
co-operation of a self garerning India. Indeed, 
the Federation has issoed a timely want- 
ing that the scheme should he dropped for the 
present as far as India is concerned. The tension 
of feeling in India being what it is, and the eco- 
nomic boycott becoming more and more intensWot 
this warning of the Federation is not witliout 
sigudeance. 

It will be recalled that the Colonial Conference 
of 1007 had tlioroughly discussed this question. 
The attitade assumed by the India OSee at that 
time would, if adopted at the present moment, 
save the Indian sitnatioo. 

Since 1007, and particularly after the Great 
War, the economic sitoatlon in India has uuder- 
gone considerable changes. Tatiifs for protective 
purposes have been recently instituted. Bat the 
predominant fact remains that Indian tariffs are as 
a whole for revenue purposes only, that India is 
an exporting country with a large favourable 
balance of trade, and that she is a debtor country. 
In all tliese cases Great Britain has a definite 
interest of her otrn. 

>. In order that Indian economic prosperiQ' may 
be increased and that she may be in a position to 
redeem her debts to Great Britain sbe seeds 
extensive export markets for primary produce and 
an adequate sopply of cheap imports ; as a debtor 
country she needs the freest possible export 
markets and as a poor couotiy she requires cheap 
imports. Indian export trade to the Dominions is 
not at all considerable. On the other hand, bw 
export trade to foreign eonntries is of first class 
importance, and naturally enoogb their goodwill is 


worth cultivating. Any deviation from the present 
policy would surely result in reprisals being 
directed against her, with the consequent resalt 
that she would not he in a position to meet her 
bills, particularly those held by Great Ifritain, 
throRgh the earnings of her export trade balance. 
As such it is to the iotcrest of Great Britain that 
the Indian export markets are not stifled. On 
the other hand, the repercussions of a scheme of 
Imperial Preference upon (he Indian internal 
market would be equally disastrous, IVItb the 
demand for repudiation of Indian public debt 
occupying popular iiusgination, the future of 
British Indian relations is certainly gloomy. If 
an Imperial Preference scheme U imposed upon 
an uowiliing India, as she is at tlie present moment, 
the situation would shift from bad to worse. 
AIR SERVICE AVITQ AMERICA 
It is anoouDCed that very soon U will be possb 
ble to convey goods from Atnstiea to India in two 
weeks instead of five. The Imperial Airways have 
secured the co-operation of two important shipping 
lines, the White Star and the Gunard. Airlines 
and express delivery eompanies in Canada aud 
the United States will collect goods over n wide 
area and deliver them to the American port, 
whence they will be brought by fast liners to 
Southamptou, sent up to London in the boat train, 
and there taken over by Imperial Airways trans- 
port lor despatch by the Indian Air Mail. The 
whole Journey from America to ITarachl will be 
completed in I i days. 

INDIA AND BRITISU GOODS 
Sir Atu) Cbatterjee, High Gommiisioner iu 
London, in a speech to the Leagtio of Nations 
Union at Lewisham on October ist, declared that 
India coosnmvd more British goods than any other 
conotry In the world, lie explained the Gurern- 
ment of Ifldia'a opium policy, which was to cut 
down consDoiptlon to a minimum and said that 
cootnmplioo lisd already been reduced consider- 
ably except in isolated cases. 
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Agricultural Section 


AOWOULTURAL EESEAKOH 
In Via address to tlie Mysore ItcpresentatiTS 
Assembly, Dewan Bahadur M. N. Krishna Rao, 
OiUclaling Deiraa of llysoro made a carefnl 
surrey of the administration and of the ptoblema 
that the farioua departments are faced with. The 
value of agpricultural research is being increasingly 
realised In India, ho said, aod the need for 
continuous attention to research bearing on the 
manifold probleraa relating to agricnlture waa 
specially emphasised, as we all know, hy the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture. Our Agttcnh 
tuial Department waa one of the pioneers in India 
in paying systemaUc attention to the progreisite 
derelopraenl of agriculture by the application of 
science to the solution of its varioui problems and 
It has already a large amount of scientific work 
of practical value to its credit. Iho aasoeUtion of 
oor Agricultural Department with the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research would bo to the 
mutual advantage of both and it Las accordingly 
been proposed that Mysore should become a 
Constituent State of the Council with all Uie 
privileges of a British Indian Province Including 
representation on the Governing Body and on the 
Advisory Board of the Council. 

VrOiaC OF AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavaobatya who has been 
elected one of the Vice-Presidents of the General 
Assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the only office falling to any part of 
the British Empire, read a paper in the East India 
Association on “Rural India and Political 
Reform.” He described the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research as au instance of the radical 
change resulting from the last reforms. As 
modified to suit Indian conditions the Council was 
the' only possible way in which. Provincial 
Agricultural Departments can be co-ordbated and 
provision made lot research . which mdiridual 
Provmces cannot undertake. 


Referring to the co-operatton of Universities 
Sir T. Vijayaraghnvacliarya says llio Couucil 
found eitra-ordinarily good sources of recruitment 
for scientific appointments among ‘ research 
students, lliero was hardly a sebemo to far 
sanetlooed in which one or more^workera have not 
been recruited from the Universities. Tlie Council 
started under some suspicion but the manner in 
which it dealt with the difficult problems of 
agriculture haa helped to inspire confidence. 

MACHINERY FOR AORICUL1URE 
Mr. 11. 8. .McNiece, the United States of 
America Consul in Karachi, makes tho following 
remarks in a recent report : 

From time Immemorial the Indian farraerfaas 
been accustomed to raise water for his field by the 
old rerilaa wheel operated by a pair of bullocks. 
In recent years In the Pnojab and in Sind there 
bas been a tendency to replace the old metbed by 
the use of pumps operated by small Intemsl 
combustion enfloes. Tlie kerosene oil engine Is 
perhaps best adapted for this purpose. Kerosene 
oil is widely distributed for lighting purposes, and 
is ihns readily araiiable Jrom every cross-road 
merchant. An agricultural expert slates that a 
pair of bullocks operating a Persian wheel caonot 
work more than six hours a day, and on a lift 
20 or 25 feet can scarcely irrigate half an acre in 
that lime. It thus requires two pairs of bnllocki 
to irrigate an acre in 12 hours. TOtha 3 horse 
power engine and a 2-inch pump, costing from 
fiOO to boo rupees, working on the same head, 
three acres can bo irrigated in 12 hours at a 
running cost of 1 rupee on acre. It can be sceo, 
therefore, that a pumping plant has about three 
tiraea tbe efficiency . of 'a Persian wheel and the 
cost is not higher than that of a Persian wheel 
and two pairs of bullocks. 

DEPRESSION IN AGRICULTURE 
*1110 Economic Committee of tlie League of 
Marions has agreed to the Indiau delegate s 
proprwal for a scientific enquiry into the causes of 
tho present agricultural and industrial depression. 
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THE TREATMENT OF BLISTERS 
Blisters oolj' appear srbere tKero la friction anti 
laoiatare, says a physician in the Huiiis OP IKDU. 

If oar bands did not sweat when we rowed a 
boat we sbould ncrer get blistering. In tbe same 
way a walk In tbe rain with wet shoes and stock- 
ings generally resnlta in a blistered beel. 

The beat treatment is to punctore tbe blister 
with a needle which has been tterilised by bold- 
ing it in a flame. See that tbe place is clean and 
paint it with a little iodine. 

Sqaeeze ont tbe fluid and then apply metbytat- 
od spirit to harden the skin. 

Ibie object in sterilising the needle and tbe 
blister is to prereot organisms from getting inside 
and to prodnclog a poisoned wonnd. 

• • ' « 

Anmoaia, soda and strong alkalies may be 
naed on cotton and linen, bat destroy wool and 
silk, on which only borax or sodlam perchlorate 
should be nsed, and then quickly. 

« * a 

Acids destroy cotton and linen, bat are less 
bariafnl to wool sod silk. 

• * , • 

Use benzine, and methylated spirits away from 
a flame, and all the garments well in tbe open sir, 
If a fabric is Tslnable, either try tbe .treatment 
from start to finish on an out-of-the-way portion, 
or else send tbe garment to the cleaner. 

AN INDIAN F. R. C. S. 

Captain KiranUl Sen, of Chittagong, has pass- 
ed tbe F, B. 0. S. examination of Edbbnrgb 
University with disfinction. 

Captain Sen is a distingnished scholar of the 
Calentta Medical College and obtained a commis- 
sion in tbe I. M. S. during the Great War, serriog 
on the Salooica front. Later,’ be practised as a 
physician and surgeon in Chittagong for two years. 
Last year he got_ the Diploma in Ophtbslnue 
Safety from tbe London Unirersi^. ' 


DIET AND TEE TEETH 
It has been proved that the health and good 
condition of tbe teeth depend to a great extent 
OQ the diet. If attention is paid to food given to 
yonng childreo, and that attention is continaed 
tlironghont life, firm, lonnd teeth can be enconr- 
aged anil maintained. For this reason, says a 
medical writer in a contemporary, it is not wise to 
give children too much soft food. Oatmeal bis- 
cuits, for instance, are better for the teeth than too 
inncti porridge. As soon as a baby’s first teeth 
are about to appear be should bo given a crisp 
crnst to chew. A crust or rusk can certainly 
be given first thing every day. A good, hard, 
sonad and perfectly clean bone may also be given 
a baby to gnaw. Children sbould always be 
taught to eat crusts and bucuits, and wholemeal 
bread is far better for their teeth than white 
bread. New bread should cerlsioly be avoided- 
Apples are exeelloot for tbs teeth, “sad so 
apple a day” is splendid rule to follow, both for 
cbildrea and adults. Plenty of fruit should he 
eaten. After apples, orsnges are among the best 
for this purpose. A diet which is rich in milk, 
butter, cheese, eggs, and fish and animal fats 
improves the condition of tbe teeth, and cod-liver 
oil is very beneficial. Of course, regular cleaning 
with brashes twice a day, is also oecessary. 
lliST FOR EYES 

After, tbe age of forty-fire the majority of 
people's eyes change. Even those with perfectly 
healthy eyes are apt to develop long eight. 

Utat is to say, they see distant objects qnite 
clearlr, bnt find difficulty in reading the news- 
paper at the normal distance from their eyes. 

The best plan is to give your eyes a rough test 
yourself. Hold a' newspaper up and measure 
which is the most comfortable dist.mce for reading 
between it and your eyes. 

If it is more than nine inches, then yon are 
long sighted and should consult an oculist for 
suitable glasses, ‘ 
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Mb. W. HAFFKINE’S WOKK IN INDIA 
Tlie noted Jewhli bacteriologist, Mr. Waldemar 
Hsftkioe, who for many years carried on research 
work in India has died. Mr. HifTkine waa homat 
Odessa in 1860, and after studying at thn 
nnirersity there was engaged in research work at 
the local Zoological Museum for fire yetra. Tbia 
piored to be the beginning of a notable career of 
esbaustire rosearcb. 

Mr. Haffkine’a work in India commenced in 
1893 and from that year to 1915 he waa engaged 
in bacteriological reaearcb, lie resigned hia poat 
in tbe latter year. 

He concentrated on combating bnbonic plagne 
and deciding on prophylaetic treatment, made cnl* 
turea for the inoculation of persona not already 
attacked by tbe disease. Ilii methods «er« 
strikingly luceessful, especially in the case of 
Belgaum, a town of 40,700 iobibitaots. 

Tbe Plague Commission reported strongly in 
faroDf of nafTkine’a treatment, stating that the 
Inoculation was harmless ; that when given in tbe 
incubation stage it had In many cases tbe power of 
absorbing tbe disease, and it afforded in all cases 
a strong protection against attacks by plague. 
Ilaffkiae did similar valuable work in regard to 
cholera and other diseases. 

In 189G he founded the Goverumeot Research 
Laboratory (now known aa the Hafikioe Institute) 
at Bombay, He was decorated for his work in 
India and also received the C.I.E. in 1897. He 
won several prires for hia work, ioclndiii*' an 
award by the Paris Academy of Science, 

HUMANITY’S TIME TABLE 

How life and death figure in humanity’s lime 
table has been worked out from statistics gather* 
ed fay the American Research FonndaSon, The 
hour at which a baby will arrive is more likely 
to be 1 A.M., than any other time, it is stated death 
comes most fretinently at 3-30, A.M. 


Dr. VORONOFF AND REJUVENATION 
That Americans grow old ten years earlier than 
Europeans, and lose their grip on affairs at the 
average age of 65 years, is the opinion of Dr. 
Serge Yoronoff, the rojuvenatioa specialist. 

The normal human life, he is convinced, should 
bo about 120 or 125 years, but this span has 
becQ greatly reduced by the pressure of modern 
life, aaya Dr. Yoronoff, particularly in the'United 
States, where life is far more intense than inEnrope. 

Dr. Yoronoff states that it is only tbe scarcity 
of suitable monkeys that retards the rapid popu- 
larisation of Ilia gland-grafting rejuvenation operat- 
ion, and a movement for the establishment of 
monkey farms has recently been launched, which 
will aoon make the operation very easy. 

He claims to have now improved bis method 
so that it is DOW more effective. Under tbe new 
method patienla’ glands are not removed. Sap- 
plemeotary glands are merely grafted on, and 
there is so little danger that it can be performed 
with only a local ansstbetic. 

Sm C. V. RAMAN 

Sometime ago Scandinavian newspapers mention- 
ed Sir Cbandrasekara Venkata Raman’s name 
with two European and two American Scientists 
as a likely recipient of Nobel Prize for Physics 
for this year. It is now confirmed that tbe Prize 
has been* awarded to Sir C, V. Raman. V^e 
are also glad to learn that H. M. the 'King has 
approved the award of Hughes Medal by the 
Royal Society to Sir C. V. Raman for studies 
on the abnormal scatteriug oflight. 

INDIAN INSTirU'I'E OF-SCIENGB 
The Viceroy has appointed a Committee to 
review and report on tlie working and progress 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
The Oommittee consists of Lt.-Colonel Seymour 
Sewell, Director, Zoological Survey of India 
(Chairman), Dewan Bahadnr K. Ramunni Menon, 
Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, and Mr. Rich- 
ardson, Chief Elesltical Engineer, Jvolar Goldfields, 
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SIR -WlLLTAil -WATSON^ 

The most distiogniihed fignres in Rnglisli 
letters, arts and politics hato appended their 
names to an appeal on behalf of Sir ^’ilUaa 
Watson, irho is lying 111 and in need at Bath. 
The signatories pay a glowing tribnte to Sir 
William's literary (jnalities and say that ho baa 
remained loyal to the high purpose with whieh he 
set out snd has aplendidiy fulfilled them. 

In the course of the appeal the signatoriea aay 
that as a lord of language he is iu the Miltonic 
tradition. Tiie world is too often negleeifiit of its 
ciiief authentic aingcrs until the abroad eorera 
them. 

The belief is expressed thst the appeal will 
meet with immediate and generous response 
in England and in the Dominions and in America. 

Sir William Watson anffers from bronchial 
tronhle and is mostly confined to bed. 

SPOOKERfSJrS 

Dr. W. A. Spooner, ssid to be (be author of 
"Spoonerisms” is dead. A Spoonerism is a 
mixture of parts of words, iptu a new phrase, 
which gires a ludicrous sound. Among such 
Spoonerisms maybe menfiooed the foiiowiog:— 

(1) Three cheers for the queer old dean — mean* 
ing thereby Three cheers for the de it oM Queeo. 

(2) A well boiied cycie (A weil-oiled bicyrfe). 

(3) Two bags and a bug * eog,) 

(4) Kinkering Congs (Conquering Kings). (5) 
A half-warmed fish (A liaif-fortned with). 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR LiraBATUBE 
' The Nobel Prize for Literature for 1930, sained 
at £G, 500 ‘has been awarded to the Ainerieaa 
soselist, Sir. Sinclair Lesris. 

Mr. Lewis has written ten nosels, the most 
noted of which are “ ifain Street '' (published in 
1920) and "Babbitt.” (1922). He was formerly 
a reporter and before fafeing up novel-writing be 
became successively Assistant Editor and Editor 
and later literary adviser <o a New Torfe firm of 
publishers. 
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THE PRESS AND THE POLICE 

At a meeting of Bombay joumslisls, on the 
9th Nov. 5fr. K. Natarajan presiding, the letter of 
the Commissioner of Police to the Bombay sews- 
papers was discussed, and the following resolution 
was passed : — 

"This meeting of Bombay jonmaiisfs enters its 
emphatic protest agaiust (be amazing warning 
addressed by the Commitsioner of Police to news* 
papers in Bombay against publishing statements, 
rcsotstioQi and other news of the activities and 
programme of bodies declared unlawful by the 
Government. 

Jounalism is as mneii honourable and 
responsible a profession as Law and Medicine, 
end the Commissioner's waning is on the same 
footing aa a waning to lawyers and doctors would 
be not to defend or treat persons connected with 
bodies declared nolawinl inssmuch at that would 
also be Urtamoent to helping their aetivlliei. 

It may be recalled that His Excellency the 
Viceroy explicitly stated that the Press OtOmince 
did not apply to the publication of news relating 
to matters covered by it. The Commissioner's 
warning, therefore, goes much beyond the Yieeroy’i 
Ordineoce, and is a serious eueroachment on the 
liberty of the Press which, in the public interest, 
is bound in duty to put tbe public in possession of 
all tbe facts necessary to form a correetjudgment 
on the trend of events in the country. 

71)6 warning of the Commissioner is hasty, ill- 
Jjx3 jumallei jCnr jjuI ae> jiCvruit fo 
Jonmalism, and this meeting trusts that the 
waruing will be promptly withdrawn, and that, in 
all matters connected with the Press, the long* 
standing practice uf the Covernment themselves 
dealing with 'the Press will, on no account, be 
departed from.” 
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Sm ROSS BARKER’S TRIBUTE TO INDTAK 
STUDENTS 

Id tbe conne o( his coaTOcatioa address to the 
Agra UntTeraity Sir Rois Barber (Ohaltman of 
the Public Sarrices Coramission) gate expression 
to his admiration for the grit ami character of the 
arerage Indian alndent. He said that he was a 
profound belierer in the qualities of the Indian 
nnder gradnate of the present day, both mental 
and moral. I hare in the last few years seen many 
hundreds of Indian unier-gradnates and gradaales> 
and I hare been greatly impressed hy their capa- 
cities. Of course in any large number of' meo 
there are the good and the bad. Among the bnlk. 
hewerer, tbe industry, grit and perscrerance 
shown in acquiring knowledge, often amidst great 
difficulties and obsUcles, which tlie student of ttie 
West has seldom to encounter, hare woo my 
unreigacd admiration. And this is not all. Durlog 
those years, in the office which I hold, It Las been 
necessary on many occasions to inflict on tbe 
stndenU, who come before ns, the keenest dis- 
appointmeoU and sometimes to fire effect to 
decisions which may seem hat»h. lie condnct of 
eiaminations Is a diffienlt matter, and I know that 
occasions arise when an examination does not 
teem qmte fair, or a candidate feels doubtful 

whether full credit has been gWen to him for bis 

answers. No one knows better than 1 do how 
bitter some of these accidents may be, and how 
disastrous is the effect they may hare on the 
future career of a student. Nothing has delighted 
me more than the tamper in which ludUn stodents 
endure adrersity. I cannot remember that dnrliig 
all these years an Indian In the moment of sercre 
disappointment has said or written anything which 
was rude, bad tempered or intemperate. Ohey 
hare been inrariably good humoured and cowteons 
and whether we hare done right or wrong they 
hare been rrillieg to credit us with the desire to 
do our best. There is no better test of a man’s 
- character than the way in which be stands dis- 


appointment ami iu this respect the Indian student 
alsnds very high. 

I regard this matter of the quality of the Indian 
student as of rital importance to the future welfare 
of India, because it is only Indians of the highest 
character, moral nod intellectual, who wOI be 
equal to the greater respoosiblliries which coosli- 
tational changes must east upon Indians at no 
distant date. India must look to the nnirersities 
for its future statesmen, and everything depends 
on the power of tlie unlTeriitiea' to constitute ihem- 
selres nurseries of statesmen who will lead India 
to a happy and prosperous future. 

UNIVER-giTT TRAINING CORPS 
With reference to the representations made by 
the Inter-Univerrity Board from time to time 
regarding the expansion of the University Train- 
ing Corps at the various Uoirersity Centres 
and the cstabliihmaut of units whero they do not 
exist at present, the Army DopaHmsot, Oovern- 
ment of India, Las informed tlin Inter-Uniropsiiy 
Board that additional funds arallahie daring the 
cuRent year will enable the following measures to 
he carried out in couneetion with the Unirersily 
Training Corps : — 

(1) Formation of the 13th Andhra Battalioa 
(University Training Corps), consisting of two 
companies and (2) tlie expansion of the 3rd United 
Provinces Battalion, University Training Corps, 
by two platoons. It is not decided as yet where _ 
these additional platoons will bo located. ^ 

It is understood that these proposals were the 
subject of a recent interview at Simla between the 
Army Secretary and Mr. Seshadri, Secretary, 
Inter-University Board. 

A BEQUEST TO NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
It is understood that the late Rao Bahadur 
D. Lakshminariyan, Member of the Council uf 
State and a business msu of Kamptee, has 
bequeathed IU. 30,00,000 to the Nagpur UnITe^ 
•ity for industrial education, 
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nECKNT AimESTS 
roNniT JAtt'AriARWL nurno 
Fuadit J«waliatlal Nelirn nho was ra-amstod 
aS A)}a}]abaJ oa October tO tiodet acetioa 154~A 
ia coaaeclioa witli (hs speech delivered hy Wm 
soon after IiU roloaso was again lentenced to two 
years’ rigorous Imprisonment. It will bo tetnem* 
bered, in tlio coarse of ibis ipceeh, to bad 
declared that the Googresa stood for tho indepon* 
denco of India and would fight (o the bitter end 
till it was wan. ‘ Tie urged the people of India 
not to pay taxes. NVhllo the delegates debated 
at the Found Table GonfiTenco they in India, be 
said, shouM fight for reality and the eaa>iac8t of 
power. 

SIR. C. BAJA<!OPA?-ACnAW 
}lr, C< Uajagopalacliari, leader of the Satya* 
graha moveroent In Southern India who was re* 
Icaicd from Jail recently, was served with a ootiee 
by the policQ on October 23 to show causo wby 
he should sot give security for Us. 500 to keep 
the peace for one year on the ground that the 
ipecebes he delivered, fullowing his release from 
jail. Inciting people to court Imprisonment and 
advociting l>oycott of the hrthconilag census, 
were likely to lead to breaches of the peace. 

Ho appeared before the Sscood Preelilency 
MagUUate, Madras, the next day but teiosed to 
cross'ezamioe Crowa witnesses. Is the eoatso 
of a statement, he repudiated the saggcstion that 
anything he fiad said ia his spocches was calen- 
laled tu Incite breach of the peace. Tlie Magis* 
train orilered him to furulsti tlie oeceianry seenrity, 
lailiog which he should ho resnaorlcd to Jail for 
one year. 

Mr. Kajagopalachail refused to furnish the 
security and was taken to jail. ' 

Re has nominated Mr. Satyaraurthi to actaa 
the FreslJent of the Tamil Nadu Congress Com- 
mittee. . ' 


MR. AKD MRS. SES ODPTA 
Mr. Sen Gupta, Acting Congress Fresldent and 
rA-3fayor of Calcutta Corporation wu seotenetd 
aa Hn! I7orember to one year’s simple imprison- 
ment for sedition, to six months, under the Inti- 
midation Ordinance and to six months under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, the sentences to 
run coocnrrently. 

Mrs. Sea GnpU was sentenced the next day 
nnder Section iT-A, Criminal Law Amendment 
Act to four mouths’ simple Imprisonment. 

TANUIT 0. JIALA\TYA 

Pandit Govind Mslariya was sentenced the 
same day noder Section 1S4-A to eighteen tnoaths’ 
rigorous imprisonment aed a fine of Bt. 500, in 
default, six monlhs more. 

6m D. F. MULLA 

Sir Dicibah Farduoji ilnlla ])ss been appoint- 
ed a 3Iember of the Jadieia] Comnitten of the 
l*rivy Couoeit. 

Bom in April 1868, Sir DInshaw took bla 
edneatloQ at the Elpbrnstone College, Bombay, 
from which be passed his M.A. czamioation In 
1888. Ten years later be passed hii solicitor's 
uxaminatiou and in 1D08 the Advocate's ezamioa* 
tioD. During the interval he was a partuer in the 
firm of Messrs. SluUa and ilulla, solicitors. 
Between 1910 and 1021 he was President of the 
'lYibonal of Appeal, which was created for the 
trial of lead acquisition cases ia eosoectloa with 
the Bombay Improrement Trust. 

In 1022 he was appointed to act as Advocate- 
General, Bombay Iligh Court, bul_w1thin ten days 
of his appointment be was given a higher appoint- 
nient of acting Judgeship of the High Court. 
Later on he was twice appointed to act as Advo- 
catc-Gcneral. 

In 1928 he was temporarily appointed Law 
Member of U. E. the Viceroy ’a Executive Coun- 
cil. There he was responsible for the Transfer 
of Property Bill and the Sale of Goods Bill. 

Ills elevation to the Jndieial Committee of the 
Privy Council iS in consequence of the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sir Binode ITitter,' 
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GAKDBIJl’S LEl’l’ER FR05[ JAIL 
- GaoJIiijt’s one thought in jail is the eharka to 
which he refers in crery one of hia letters. 

• Here are extracts from three of tliem that lately 
reached the Ashram : 

> “The wheel and thinking about it make llie 
time fly, and at the end of the day, I get good 
sleep, which, to me means more than food.’* 

- “ £ am daily making slight improTements in the 
wheel and it gires me less and less trouble. The 
greater the mastery orei the wheel the greater is 
the pleasure of spinning and the less the fatigue.’’ 

■ “ I am making daily progress and do not know 
what fatigue on that wheel is. It runs with per- 
fect smoothness the eardiog gives real music 

1 want to reach a high standard botli in 

•pinning aud carding 1 bate now conddence 

that I should do better For me, it U Ood’a 

work. If He wills it, He sill give me the strength 
and the ability.” 

THE LATE COL. CRAWFORD 
ColonelJ.D. Crawford, General Secretary of 
the European Association, died of kidney trouble 
from which he had long suffered. He waalll 
when he left Indis last Spring. He recovered 

somewhat on his arrival in England and resumed 

active work, but he had a relapse and Lad been 
Tery ill for some months and died at his brother’, 
residence at Sutton Coldfield. 


Sir Hobert Carr, interviewed by Healer ex- 

Fe...a grief .tl.Ud..th,,h;=I. .11 „ 

the European Association in London fell w .o 
irreparable loss. 

Mr. ABDAS 'ITADJl’d RELEASE 
Mr. AbbuT;.bji,,l,el„l M.. Cedbi’. 6„, 
b.lebot" rolmle..." .Her Mr. O.mlW. .rre.i 
•oil who W.I «re.tea wilh hi. “ rohoi.er. ”,13. 
proceeabg to Dh«„„., „„ rele....! e. H. ,J0. 
No..' 60m the fi,b.„.ali J.ii ,|,j 

of his term of imprisonment. 

' Inter.lewea,ho.,iahowooia .g.irr e„te j.;, 

■ .within three weeks. ' ■ i ^ 


THE KIXG OF a\FGIIANISTAN 
ITje anoirersary of the accession to the throne 
of Nadir Shah of Afghanistan was celebrated from 
16th lo 16tli October by Afghan subjects resident 
ia Bombay. The Afghan Consul gare a dinner 
parly at which prominent citizens were invited and 
speeches were made coogratnlatiog the new ruler 
of AfghanisUn and wishing his regime success. 

In the course of a sliorl speech, the Afghan 
Consul traced the earcer of Nsdir Shah in 
Afghanistau nntil as a l^eld-Marsbal heleRfor 
France and later returned with the hope of 
restoring peace and order in Afghsnistan. The 
only asset hn then had was the attachment of his 
people and hlsnadannted courage and faith in the 
destiny of bis country. When Nadir Shah took 
over the reins of Gorernment, the Goremment 
treasuries were empty, but DOW good goveruinmt 
had been restored aod Afghaaistau was adraociog 
00 the roid to progress. ' 

The most important reform that HU 
had carried out during his one year’s reign wu 
the granting of parliameolary rights to his subjects, 
which few countries had obtained . without blood* 
ahed and revolntlon. The King of Afghanistan 
was now concontraling his energies on the weltare 
aod progress of his people, but curious reports 
ahuut .Ifghanistau were from time to time being 
publUhed in the ludian press. The Consul srid 
that some of the leading papers of India' inserted 
in tiieir columns news abont the internal affairs 
of Afghauistaa obtained from unsulhentic sources. 
These eometimes caused uneasiness in the Afghan 
market. He app.-atwl to the Indian press to 
treat auch nowa wiili caution and restraint. 

EUGENE V. DEBS 
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un. GAuvrtrs prescription 

Oa tho CTe ol the Konnd Table Gonferenee Mr. 
J. L. Garrifl, m s tlireo colamn article to (he 
Observer puU forward his “plan fer saTJDg 
India.’^ 

“ On all (Um^s we muat be tympatbede ; on 
many things wa most be bardy, eren darieg in 
concession ; on some things we mast be 6rm as a 
rock.” 

3Ir. Garria aiges the framing of a federal 
system for a United States of all India in which 
a potent Kseenlire, irremorabie as in tlie United 
States for at least (our years, sbonld be para- 
mount. 

Sfitish India, howerer important, cannot fnac- 
tioa by itself. He adroeates tbe creation of a 
sew {'edersl Council with a dne proportion oi 
nominees of the Indiso States, of tbe proTinei*) 
legislatures and to a limited degree of the Crown, 
while the Army stays cbieSy Is tbe iaterest of 
powerful minorities. 

3Ias!ims should hate ooe-tblrd of the total 
represeotstioo of British India therein. 

RESPONSIBLE PARTNERSHIP 

Sir Mirza Ismail, in an article in (he SPEC- 
TATOE, emplasiiing the reality of the power 
of Indian oatlonalism, refers to the effect of 
recent events on the masses, sod declares that at 
last tbe term nation has become applicable to 
India with real significance. 

ReferriDg to the ciy for independence Sir Mirca 
Ismail caosidea that this is natural for men who 
feel within them tlio power which they are not 
allowed to exercise. He forecasts sobering down 
witli the sttsioineat of high respousihility. He 
. says willing responsible partnership within the 
Empire is necesi.iiy to India's own fotare. He 
cooclndes by saying that now for the first time If 
the two peoples are rightly gnided East and West 
will meet nnited. 


NATIONALISM IN THE EAST 
Hie current issne of the ITORtiO UstTV 
ZIKE contains an extract from Mr. tlsnr K->ba’s 
tioofc, " A History of natioualism in t'le East. " 
Tbs anthor points ont 

“Tha European hisforical phases ol the past two 
ceatufles — nationalism, the dominaoco of (he mid- 
die classes, and the rise of tbe fntirtb estate —will 
appear in tbe Bast in a new and characteristic 
form. Voices are already multiplying in tita 
East which utter warnings tgainit the snpvr'icist 
assimilation of Europoan historical teadoachis and 
systems. They urge recollectiou of the traditions 
oftheancitfot oatiro cirilisatioa. Their appeal 
cornea homo to the masses and is better under- 
stood by them than the apostles of alien systems. 
Bnt these voices are not only heard in Asia ; they 
peuetrate as far as Europe, whore a similar pain* 
fol transformatien has began ^sloee the World 
War, where tbe future is er^ually uneertaia and 
chaos as meoaeiag a prospect. The World War 
left the three fellowsbipi of common destiny 
(sotoally thnataaiog and opposed, is conss^uesce 
of the economic and political conTulstons that it 
produced; sod yet the above coosideratioos 
that it may mean the beginnings of a 
common fanman conscioosaess embracing for the 
first time remote, forgotten and little evolred 
peoplea.” 

THE LEAGUE AND SLAVE PROBLEM 

AttheLeagne Assembly on September 80th 
X^rd Decll made a Tigorons attack on the dila- 
tory methods of tbe Leogno in dealing with (be 
llaTeiy problem. 

He declared that there were still about fire mil- 
lion alsres in the world. Ho complained that the 
proposal of the British Delegation to conrene an 
international conference bad been rejected by the 
Gommitteo and deeply regretted ifnt (be Laagne 
itself did not take more eae^ulic steps to deal 
with the sitnatioo. 'Ibe report oi the sixth com* 
mlltae on slarery was adopted bat the BrlUsb 
Ddegation alMtsined from voting. 
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nOBBS AND SUTCLIFFE 
'Flie Teheran Kngllilt cricketers, Ilobka and 
Sutcliffe whoso Mish to Imlia had been looked for- 
ward to bj cricket eotliusiasta arrived inBombaj 
on Friday the 31st Oct. by the mail boat "Ran- 
jmra.” 

It will be remembered that these two atalwarts 
of English cricket hare been lorited to India for 
a cricket tonr by the Maharaja Knmar of Vizia- 
aagram. 

In this coDoection 3Ir. Uobbs said that tho 
^laharajah Knmar conferred a great beoeht on the 
cricketert of India and their nail thonld gWe a 
a great fillip to cricket in India. Referring to tho 
recent test matches, Hobbs said that Eo''laad 
was well and truly beaten. In (act, he was in- 
dined to be pessimistic about the fatnre of Iks- 
glaad’a national game. Ife deplored the fact that 
there were no outstaodieg pltyeri coming to tho 
fore. 

Aiked ibont bis decision not to play farther 
Tests, ho affirmed that he was retiring from tho 
Test matches, though he conU play eoaoty match- 
es ti be said he was “too old, and room ahonld 
be found (or the jouaget men.'' 

lie hoped that the people ol India would not 
expect huge scores from bis bat, as the lour was 
primarily for inslxucljoa purposes. So long as be 
could demonstrate, a few of his scoring ,t4w to 
the public, bo would be satisfied. 

Herbert Sntcliffe said Uiit be too Lad been bwk- 
ing forward for a long lime to the trip, .nd be 
Loped that it would be beneficial to the focal 
cricketert. 

M,. SMciir, 

I. .U.01 U,. ta.1 pl.,rr in Eojl„a lliU ja„. „ |, 
a treat to watch him and his rate of scoring. He 

has a fieshocis aad^iigourcoc Tei7 taueh In err- 

deaee among otler crickclen of to day and, when 
be is in the game be is never dull. He is '« de- 
lightful bauaian and will prove a very great 
one.’* 


RANJI AND DULEEP SINGH 
When a newspaper reporter in Bombay asked - 
Mr. Sutcliffe as to who in his opinion was a better 
player, namely tbe Jam Saheb of Nawaosgar or 
Prince Dnleepsiohji, he replied ; “ When you say 
he is budding and he has very great potentialities, 
which will take him to tho very forefront, a com- 
parisou between him and his uncle Is, 1 am afraid 
not quite adequate. Personally, when I saw the 
famous Ranji, he was in his declining days, which 
prevents me from prononaciog my opinion on so 
great a cricketer. Prince Daleepsinliji is very good 
as be IS to-day and I most sincerely believe that 
he is slill going to improve.” 

AUSTRALIAN CBI0KTEK3 
'Ike Associated Press lesros that RaDjitaiabJi, 
who is extremely interested in Australian Ticket, 
bas every hope of indneing the Board of Control 
to send a representative side to tonr India and 
Ceylon in two years’ time. 

“Ranji" approached Macartney, Bardiley and 
Mailey, all of whom have greatly taken W the 
idea and are offering to play themselves. 

SIIAFI THE INDIAN SWIMMER 
Tbe Indian Swimmer Shafi swam continuously 
for 03 hours at Worthing Baths, settiog up a new 
worlds swimming endurance record. 

'ilie previous best was CS hours 11 minutes 
estaWiabed by the Maltese Kiasu at the beginning 
of tho month. 

THE AOA KUAN'S GOLF 
Tbe Aga l^ian, wLilc playing golf at Aixlcs- 
IlainS, bas done a bole in cue, and ose report of 
this exploit adds that be is gretlly pleased becauso 
be has worked very bard at his golf and regards 
this as a happy lewtni for bis diligent practising. 
Moat people win be ioctined to regard it as aoolber 
yroof of old propositions about “ lo him that bath 
•baB be given" and “it never rams but it pours." 
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khix-vronw OANnm FEtj.owsarp 

Under tlia guidance of 3fr. Kedtr Natfa 
Da« Gapls, «n esecutira of tliu 'rirrcefoW Sfore- 
ment— Fellotraliip of Faitlis, Ecagna of Ifeigli- 
bars, and Union of E^st and — an AH- World 

GandLi Fcllowsliip lias been orgaaiJod whh olSeai 
in New York City, nie Fellowabip la a bob- 
denominationa] society vlioso object » “to cnllj- 
Tste In indiyjdnal and coilcctiTo life tlie doeinnes 
of Afifirtso (non-violence) anil Sa<y«ymfcB (aoul- 
forco) for tba promotion of fhe peace aa<l 
happiness of the world.” litemborsliip inTohes 
no financial lesponatbilily beyond the payment of 
S I'OO as an initiation fee and a roiantary yearly 
coQtrihution ofany amount the donor cares to make. 
SIR P. THAKURDA8 OU THE SnUATfOK 

Presidiaf over tho ninth annual general meet- 
ing of the East India Cotton Association in Domhay 
Sir Porshottamdas Tltakorflas said (liat the oat- 
look for the new cotton crop uat dismal and 
ho hlamerl the Goreroment for not doiog any- 
thing to help the eultivaCor. 

He then eritleUed the exhaoge and enrreocy 
policy of the Qovetnmeot and aald that tho pro- 
tection given to liio Lapcashiro piccegoodi, with 
a small proteefion to tho Indian industry, protod 
to be too much for India's patieoco. .Sir 
Parshottamdas also disapprored of the vnethods 
.adopted by the Gororomeot in dealing with the 
' Civil Disobedience morrmenl in the country. 
aiES. SIIAII NAWAZ ON INDIAN WOMEN 

Mrs. Shah Nawac, datigjiler of Sir >L Shaft 
and one of the deiegates to the Round Table Coa- 
feienee, contributed her sivare to ti>e discussion on 
feminism in an interview, prominently published in 
the Daily IIebaLD, wherein *he asserted that 
the position of Indian women was in some respects 
belter thsn that of Western women and'dedared 
that whatever happened aa regards India’s attain- 
ment of her aspirations, the women of new India 
were ready to take their share in th® country’# 
Tvork. 


NOBEL PRIZES 

Nobel Prizes are swarded from the Nobel 
fouiuli^oa, a Fund established under the will of 
Alfffl<l B. Nobel tlie inventor of dynamite, who, in 
his will, directed that the interest of the bulk of his 
huge fortune siionhl bo " apportioned as follows ; 
Oqo portion to (he person who shall have made 
the most important discovery or invention in the 
domata of physics; one share to tho person who 
shall liars mads the most important chemical dis- 
corsry oe improveBieal; one share to tho parson 
who shill have mido the most impoitaat discovery 
io iho domain of physiology or medicine ; one thsre 
to the person wlio shall have produced in the field 
of literature the most distinguished work of an 
idoilist tendency, and, finsHy ono share to the 
person who shall have most or best promot''d Clio 
fratensity ofoatlons sod (he abolition or dhitiaa- 
tion of ttinding armies na 1 the formation and 
inereaso of ponce and congresses. The prizes for 
physics sod chemistry shall be awarded by tho 
Swedish andemy of science in Stockholm ; the 
000 for physiology or medicine by tho Caro- 
lioa medical institute ; (lie prize for literature by 
(ha academy in Stockhulm and that for peace 
by a committee of fire persons Jo bo electe'l by 
(he Norwpginn Storting. 1 dedare it to Ln roy 
Mpres# desire lhat, in the awardiog of prizes, no 
coDslde-Tation whatever be paid to the nationality 
of the csalidates.'* 

The distribution of prizes was begun on 
December 10, 1901, tho nnulversary of Nobel’s 
death. Tho amount of each prize varies with the 
income from tho Fond. But it is generally about 
£ 6,5<KJ. The only individual who has received 
prizee for more than one seclion i* a woman, 
Wme. Maria C-iric, who has u-ceived the prize 

bothiu physics and Clmmistry. One of the dis- 

tiogulshed persons, who received the prize toF 
phy,iw. ia Professor Albert FiBsteia. So far 

two Indiana bare bees awarded Nobel Prize and 

they are Pr. Tagoro and Sir C. V. Raman. 
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Diary of the Month 


Oct. 22. The new coHStlUUon aad electoral lair 
for Egypt rednces the itreogth of the Chamber 
from 235 to 160. 

Oct. 23. Section 144 is served on Mr. Sen GnpU 
in Cawnporo. 

Ocl. 24. Mr. Mahadev Deial is released ftem 
Jail. 

Oct. 2.5. Sir P. Chetwode snceeeds Sir WiUUm 
Birdwood on the Viceroy’s Conneil. 

Oct. 2G. Pnndit Goviod Kant llalaviya ia arrest- 
ed on sedition Chaise, 

— Mr. Sen Gnpta is arrested. 

Oct. 27. Pandit Kunzm appeals for public aup- 
port to the canse of Indians in East Africa. 

Oct. 28. Sia volunteers are arrested to Calcutia 
for picketing the Gnatoms Ilonse. 

Oct 29. Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru is sentenced 
to two years’ R. I. and Ri, COO fine. 

Oct, SO. Mrs. Sen Gupta it arrested in Delhi. 
Oet. 81. Prof. B. 0. Kothaii is lenteneed to 
two months’ S. T. In Nsgpur. 

Nor. 1. Mr. Drailiford urges general amnesty 
to mske Roniid Table Conference n success. 
Not. 2. Hr. Sen Gupta ia sentenced to one year’s 
S. I. 

Nor. 3. . Jlr. Jagat Narsin Lai, Secretary of the 
Hindu Maliastbhais sentenced to 9 months’ It I. 
Not. 4. Wholesale ioctesses inAustralianTarilT* 

, Uho effeet. 

Nov. 6. Women of Allahabad defy Magistrate's 
order and lead a procession. 

Nor. C. Ihe Governor of Bombay in reply to 
Sfr. Hiisseinhlioy letter regsrdiog the 

treatment of a omen volunteers, defends police 
aelioD. 

Nov. 7. Dr. Balerakar is appointed the fifteenth 
President of the Bombay Congress War Cona- 
cil. 

Nov. 8. Political Prisoners in Benares jail resort 
to hunger strike. 

Nov. 9. Ibe Punjib Uoiversity Senate profeaU 
sgsinst P. A. V, College police raid. 


Not. 10. Britain recognises tbs Brazilian Got- 
emment. 

Not. 11. Mrs, Kale, C. P. "War Council" 
President is arrested and convicted for 4 months 

S.I. 

Not- 12. Hr. Abbas Tyabji is released. 

— n. M. the King opens the Round Tablo Con- 
ference in London. . 

Not. 13. Sir M, Fakrnddin and Sir Ganesb Putt 
havo been re-appoiotod as Bibar Ministers. 



Bra C. V. RAMAN 

Nov. 14. Nobel prize for Physics is awarded to 
Sir C. V. Raman. 

Not. 15, IIIndn-Muslim agreement Jiss been 
reached In London on the Sind & N. "W. 
Frontier Questions. 

Nov. 16. Tiie Imperial Conference concludes its 
sitting. 
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THE YEAR THAT HAS ENDED 

By Mr. GEORGE SLOCOMBE. 


'"OnE yesvr whicii lias just ended has witnessed reraafkable ewnte in 
^ the history ol India. No visitor who had the rare opportunities of 
friendly and intimate contact with the Indian people which were permitted to 
me, could fall to note as I noted the stran^re and profound changes faking 
place in the national consciousness of India, and in her attitude to some of 
the gteatest ptoialetwA of her own Ufa as well as of her relations, present and 
future, with the British people. The political evolution, through the first 
stage of which India is now passing, will have Important consequences for all 
the Eastern peoples. The year which is about to begin will undoubtedly 
see tlu^ evolution carried several stages farther. 

It seems impossible to me that the time should be far distant when India 
bcciinies a great political demorracj', self-govcroiog and mistress of her own 
destiny. I refuse to believe, however, that when the time comes the British 
people will deny their assent to this necessary and, f beheve, inevitabie 
development I believe that a self-governing India will l»e not more remote, 

* hut even nearer than now to the political life of England, and ihat the leaders ^ 
. of India, who have learned the lessons of political freedom and parliamentary 
' government in the’ heart of a \Vestern democracy, will not renounce their 
' cultural association with the English people whert those lessons are applied in 
India. The moment calls for courage and imagination in England, and for 
patience in India. 
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ONE DAY 

BV 

Mr. GOVINDA KRISHNA CHETTUR. M.A., 
Principal, Govemmmt College, Mangalore. 

One day I shall walk In al your front door, 

And call you by your dear nane as of old— 
Though I had thought to do so never xnore— 
And tremulous in that all familiar home, 

Wait for your coming, silently, untold. 

And you will come, O surely you will come. 
With tripping feet, and song, eyes wild adream : 
But seeing me a>sadden standing there, 

Within the shadow of Love*s setting beam, 

Will you remembering how we two were wise, 
Once on a time, and loved beyond compare, 
Leap to my arms with cry of glad surprise ? — 
Or yet, will you remembering, shrink away, 
More wise wUh wisdom of a later day i — 


What is government? 

By Mr. THOMAS JESSE JONES, 

Educational Diitdor, Fhelps — Stokts Fund, Fete York. 


/ IMIE policies of goTernmenU are evidentlj still 

I, ia tlie process oifomralation. Theevolntion 
of ibe essentials of governoient is a process of 
rocoocilisg them with the essestiala of ciriliaatioo, 
whether they are analysed into foUr essentials or 
into any number that canrorms with the researches 
and experiences of the analyst. In Britain the 
erolntion is called “ mnddimg tbrongh ” ; in the 
United States it has been described as ** edging 
through " ; in Gerinany it ia said to bo a laborious 
process of deliberate confonaity to thought, some* 
times real, sometimes artificial; in I'raoee U ia 
reported as the flight of philosophic feeflogs 
modified by generations more or less scientific. 
Of all these approaches, sound policies teem to 
hare resulted more freincntly from “ muddliog ” 
and edging'’ than frara the other processes. 
At bottom it appears that muddliog” and 
” edging ” are a fairly lucky combiaatioae 0/ 
experience and facts, even though the facts 
have been « assembled by haphazard methods, 
not far removed from chaoce acqaaintsoce 
with troth." Possibly the most interesting 
and , significant (quality of tbe so-called Anglo- 
Saxon type is the refusal to take theories 
of goTernmenC or theories of anything too 
seriously. This is happily illustrated by tbe 
good-bnmored defluilion of democracy which - the 
late Dr. Wallace Dattrlck once gave; ‘'Demo- 
cracy,” said be, “ is . that conception of society 
which belioTCa tliat one man ia as good as 
another, ” i/ he is.” This may be called good 
humor, but it is also good science and sound 
sociology. ConceptioDS of government have always 
had a tendency to crystallize into pennanent forms. 
Uigh-aounding theories, attracrire shibboleths, 
and plausible cateh-pbrases have caused end- 
less friction and misuadentamlini^. 

In the words of a keen and sympathetic student 
of national and international affairs i “ What is 


required now is organizing intelligence, synthetic 
thinking on a lerrestrial scale, a plan of common 
relationship to the mean^ of life prepared not in 
terms of 4 parish or of s aatida, liat of the globe.” 
Throngh the terrific triala of the greatest war in 
human history, the League of Nations was launch- 
ed ; the World Court has been initiated ; the 
Locarno Agreements were made possible ; tbe 
paraphernalia of war are eotning under control \ 
and the absolutisms of Empire and Alliances are 
being replaced by the understanding and mutual 
faiths of the Commonwealth of Katioos and the 
co-operation of civilized nations. Such realizations 
of Utopia depend altimately upon a genuine 
awareness of the essesflaU of civilization by 
every responsible citizen and by every nation. 


The Round Table Conference 

Rt. Ho.v. lord OLIVIER, JtCM.o. 

bsaa Ms. Natssim, 

I am sorry tJist 1 bsve not been able to seed you, as 
iavtied, a contribution to yonr Special Muenber oi tbe 
lodian Review. But H has seemed to me Impossible to 
ssj apytblog that doriog the last few moolbs, would 
have twen either opportane or advaoUgeous- in view tif 
the iacoacetvable and Islranilgent MUtade of the 
CoDgress Party, which Is the only obstacle to a bopehil 
view of ^e Indian constitntloaU problem. I attended 
Ibe opening of the Round Table Conference last 
Wednesday : which was impressive, aad slioold have been 
an oceasloa for hopeful confidence : but which eeemed 
regrettably incomplete and Imperfectly balanced. 1 feel 
Bure, however, that the Conference will arrive at a reason* 
able, and wbat should be an acceptable, Report aad the 
progress will be made toivsrds ensurisg a solid coafrlbu- 
tloa towards the osIficsUon of a poliey satisfactory to all 
aspirants to lodlta Self-Coveronient I think, and 1 bare 
long thought, this tactical leadership of the Congress 
rarty deplorable. Tbe Joss of C: R. Pas was from that 

K Int of view an Immense misfortune. Way the New 
ar be a bsppler epoch fur Indian NattonalUm I 
Believe me, 

Yours sincerely. 


15tfi Ktrv. 1930. 




Some Memories of Lord Birkenhead 

BY 

SIR ROSS BARKER, 

Cbainiian, Public Senireg Commitsion. 


last decade of tte ninetecoth century 
4 . produced from among the under gradiutes 
of Oxford and more particularly (lom amoo" tite 



prominrat mepnbm at iLj Oiford Uaion Socielj 
•n aamaal „„ 

becon. tmaus. To cotioo oolj. ih„e .bo 
boemo PraidanU of tbeUaioa there were the 
Eerlof Ci.,(otd ud Baic.rre, .tone i™. . 
r.roorilo Bomioeo (or Iba Vieeroj.lty ol Mi., 
Lord lV.rk.otlb tbo heir to the Dutedom „f 
Norlbnmberland, whoso brilliant promleo .. 
Under-SecrcUry of Stole for Poreigo aff.ira, ... 
cut short by premature death, Hilaire Mloe 
Earl Beauchamp then the ortbodos eaponeot op 


Conservatism end now a leader of tlio Liberal 
party, Lord Bi,idbmy, whose fame as a financier 
at the Treasury biouglit him a peerage long before 
the normal ago fiir reiicement," Sir Archibald 
Boyd Carpenter (as brilliant an orator as his. 
fattier the Bishop of Ilipon) who has divided his 
lita between politics and war, Trofessor PhilHmore 
the fireek acbotar, F. W. Hirst the economist, the 
Eail of Uooouglimore and John Bnchan, and 
Is'tly bir John Simon and F. B. Smith. 

Of ihis galaxy of talent three came horn 
Wadhnm, i'. W. Hirst and Sir John Simon and 
F E Smith, and tlie college was made still more 
■tlushious by the possession of that great athlete 
C. B. Fry. Sir .lolin Simon and F. E. Smith 
travelled along tho road to fame almost hand in 
band and It nonld be difficult to find a ease In 
whicli two men so essentially dissimilar have had 
such similai careers. Bach was a scholar of 
Wadham, eacli a President of the Oxford Union, 
each became a King’s Counsel in the same year, 
each entered Parliament in the same year, each 
obtained a colossal practice at the bar, each 
became soiicitor-geoeral and attorney-general, 
each became a Major in His Jlajesty’s forces 
during tho War, each became a cabinet minister 
and each became deeply involved in the affairs 
ofrndia. If the parallel' is not ijuUe complete 
and Sit John Simon has never been Lord 
Chancellor U is not for want of the opportunity, 
an opportunity which may possibly recur. 

It is doubtful whether observers of that day 
would have ranked F. E. Smith as the most bril- 
liant of the stars in that constellation. As an 
orator at the Union he modelled himself perhaps 
a little too obviously on Joseph Chamberlain. He 
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was incomparably tbe fmesl debater in tbe cnt 
and tbrust of debate, in his gilt of sarcasm and in 
tbe sledge hammer blows ho levelled at bis adyer- 
saries. Critics, howeter, were disposed to regard 
his glitter as rather metallic and his thooght as 
rather sQperficial. Sfany preferred Hilaire Belloe 
who gave rent to philosophic geueralities with an 
amaziog eloquence and a slightly Gallic accent 
which added to its charm or Sir John 
Simon even then the easeotial type of the beat of 
liberalism, well iofanned, humane and endowed 
with a fund of knowledge coupled with a vein 
of idealism. F. E. Smith differed irom the rest 
rather in the breadth of Lis interests, lie was 
equally at home in the Union, in a town aod gown 
rag, in the hunting field, in the ball room at 
nienhelm or at a game ol football and one of tbe 
Tvrller's first recollecUoas Is of Its dragging n leg 
damaged at the latter game across tbe conrt yard 
of the Union premises. As be iuld us later, his 
under graduate career left him laden with debts 
and provided by way of coinpeasation with a 
First class in the Law- school and a little later 
tlie Vinerlaa scholarship, the most eoreted legal 
distinction iu the University. These distinctions 
did not serve to relieve him of an unfounded 
suspicion which endored fill he became lord 
Chaneello'' that he bad no profoanil acquaiot- 
anco with law. A little book he wrote on 
International law at this date, io order, H is said 
to procure funds for his marrlsge scarcely added 
to his legal reputatiou. Ho had no great likiog 
for eiaminalloDs hut they represented a fence 
which had to be jumped on the road to anems. 
lie ma<le up his miud to pass them with a 
miulmum of dlfilcully and ns he said on ono occa- 
sion “ Tberu is nothing about the way to pass 
examinations which I do not know.” 

lie became a Fellow of Merton and to all 
appearance had' settled down to tbr life nf an 
Oiford don. He was not called to the liar tUthe 
was twenty sevenyenrs of age and at that age only 


twenty years separated him from the Woolsack. 
Uis first successes were In his own neighhoiirhood 
of Birkenhead and Liverpool. Tliey were rapid 
and phenomeual. The l.nle Loid Mersey wlien 
OD circuit was asked by a Iriecd what 'i-as the 
purpose of certain gigaafic buildings (hen UfuJer 
erection in Liverpool. He replied thnc Le did 
not know but he (bought (hey must lx- new 
chambers for ” F.E.” 

After two UDSuceessful attempts F. E. Smith 
was returned to Parliament iu lOOii, in (hut 
inotaeotous election which witnessed the complcio 
defeat of the Conservative paity and their I’lclu- 
sion from office for nearly twenty sears. Tlic 
defeat seemed to close the .avenue ()f political 
advancement to the new member. During tho 
next eight years F. F. Smith non almost etpia! 
fame, lo tho House of Commons as the cioit 
•droit sniper at a Jlrroly rntrenched J.theral 
ministry, in (be Law* Conrts as the first adroeate 
of his day, aad in Ulster as Galloper Smith a 
protagonist in tho stntggle agarust flume Rule for 
Ireland. Hit actirilles in the latrer direction 
•siumej so militsty so aspect that shortly bu/ors 
the Great M’ar not a few stern unbendiog liberals 
were advising .^(r. Asquith to put F. K. in tho 
tower for foraenting armed rebellion against tho 
crown. With the Great War came another 
metamorphosis and two .Majors of the King's Own 
Oxfordshire Hussars, F. K. Smiili and his great 
ally Mission Churchill joined the expeditionary 
force in France. “F.K. ” served willi the Indian 
Corps. Tho life of the camp was exactly to bis 
(ast« ami hin good fellnwghip won him grest 
popularity. No doubt bo wonld have become a 
great soldier had not the Fonnation of the first 
CoalUton Govcnmetit brought him back to 
England to take oflice for the first time as 
ffoUcitor-Genera! in lt'1.5. 'Ihe Altorncy-Ocncral- 
ship followed in tbe same year and within four 
years ho was Is^rd Chancellor. As Attorney- 
General he was reputed to take his duties rather 
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lijLtlj Imt he ««i la^itushJe in thr Ooteniisriit. 
He «r*> *<^h) lUhiier «!th ■Imm o|>iy«nent( 

feittrd (u crost ivronli aa l he hai) ilif> rare ^lit of 
nwaiUrlos eiaetJy the lamtiU aol itmanal 
humour* of the Hour* ol I’oiiim'in* tJne l&tUnr* 
m*}* ho meDtioDe-l. A iiull bill wi» heie;; ilebatnl 
In the Hnuio. An ainrn'lnicnt moied inTu)i> 
ing a imiot of prrat Up*! iiuricary. 1 he tnien^- 
tnrnt woii nnstuj'eetr*! lupprti the (iaierament 
ijioheurntn tcccitnl * terj nnUronratU retrfUon 
ami the mo«t lierole-! a'lliereeit of fioterntneBt 
rtpeil apainat It. He Kouae wai In one of lu 
tihilinate moot!*, thlspi arre loohing ha t anl a 
cry weal up for l\ H A* »*» nr.i nnumal he aai 
not to he foiincl In ihe {iierlnet* nf the llo»*e hut 
crentutlly he «*i JUeotrreit at hi* dnh an<l 
hnrrU-l .!o»n to the Hoiue. lt« ,ent (o the 
perniinent o(B«iah whoie .Imy j{ «*« xa ej- 
plalo matter* aod the oPIcul leptn "A* 
yon know, the law oa thli luhjeet I* ** 
r. E. reiiUeJ, "My dear I'elloj. joo ..nphi (9 
know hy ihii time that I do oof boow «oy law. ' 
\Yitli till the oihcial ,lio»e.l * r,j.„ jot* Ida 
haoJ «hi«h gare a hritf ex|.Uoaii..Q of the jmlnt 
F. E. aat down oa the Treaiory bench barely 
glancing at tho paper ao<l io t,o mlautei he 
rose to face a thoronghly hoslUe Home. In 
less than two mianlrt more the llonie w»* U 
complete goo.1 humour. Ho made a good Joke 
ami the House laughed. The Hou.e doe* not 
like law and he skated skilfully round the legal 
point. He passed from the law t« the broad 
humanities of the question ioTolrcl. Ho House 
a^ed, the crisis was oxer and 1*. V.. mumed i* 
his dub. He had no pretions knowledge of Ihc 
matter and his skill in maiUring with e»t«nrd|. 
nnry rapidity a rery complicated point and then 
in handling a recalcitrant House was quite ama*- 
ing. 

Hat staid and eminently polite body the Ifuiue 
of Lords regarded hU eieration to that Chamber 
with undisguised alarm which was shared by the 


gwcetal pttUir. Ilie l,ori!* do eot .gire a ready 
weleof)* to Oalloper* aa l 1 i doe* not Ilka debaters 
whose fatourite raetl.o-l of dealing with adtw 
«arles it to flty them alise, u&lil the tuvli«eee 
■re ocahle to surrey wiih equasirntty tie torture* 
of theiieilra. He lav !»r<Ii, erer whom he 
«t*to preilde, while they apprerisfed hi* rirtoei 
ai ■ cm** cf amleer, were duhlou* alwsl hi* merit* 
a* • lawyer. Within a trry few rennfl* he h*d 
won the {-rcfonnl aJtniration of the House, Uy* 
men aod Uwyrr* alike. To me an expmsire 
phr**e they were fcnliog onl of hi* h*n>I. SUny 
of hi* judgmeoti ** I^^l ChancelW were 
loemorable lad (•eriitpi two may be mrnfivoe'l. 
liter since the reign of (^ftecn Kllsabeth a 
•nc(e«*ioa ol lawyer* fn ■ large ruraWr, of ea*e* 
h*l held tbsl beque*!* for rastse* (of the 
df*.l were ille£*l. li wu ooc of those pro* 
{H**ittoai which BO lawyer had reotored to 
doubt pfobshly for twu eenhinV* or Doro. Kama 
liiigwnt was bold rnoiigb to carry tba quMllus Io 
the lloisia of Lonl*. J<otd Hlrkenhead iu • 
julgmentoi JfirBiDg Mien-lieg orcr oont 
tbao a InndrM pape* In the law reports decided 
ll*l they were lt*gil snl what is mi^re lurpriiios 
carried hi* toile»guf» with him. In another ease 

loaoltiog a ^■olDl to the Isw of mortgage*, which 

wa* ceitsioly not hU subject, I<onl lllrkenbead 
gar« *« wouderfid ■ Jiulgmeot that hii colletgae* 
•he law lanis. Its] by the releran lard Haldane, 
who bad no reason to lure hira, adoplisl the 
nnmual cuursn of congraiataiiog him 00 his 
prononnCBinent. It was not only as a law lord 
that h« exccile<l. He presliletl over the drliber- 
alioos oI the Hiuiin with great dignity.^ 'I he 
rcpreientaliro of (lorernment io the House of 
lards is more or less a tnaiJ of all work defending 
the action of all depirtmeiits of floremment and 
dealing with maltera with which he is quite 
unfamiliar. Lord Hlrkenhead wtsnerer at a los*. 
He discrused all suhjects with an equal masleiy 
and ho would make a speech of three quarters of 
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ad Lotir without a noto on a anhject he haJ 
tacklc«i for t?i« first timo that afternooa. To 
eontpreheasireorss, luciiiity and wisdom It wonM 
far surpass the speeches of those who had devoted 
Jean to the subject. 

A less Attractive aspect of his activities was to 
bo fnnod io his debating methods. Of all the men 
of the daj be had as unrivalled gl/t for laveetivo. 
In OR even uocmotiosai voice ho would heap acora 
aod contumelj oo his adversatj ; bis too^o was 
like a }asb, aod, If be ever failed to ezfermiaato 
bis adrersarj, it was because the t^ngf/jr of 
bis ’methods evoked pitj ralbrr tbia eootempt 
for the unfortunate object of bis oratecj. lie spared 
oeither 'ip'eat nor small and aiooog a host of oUim 
liOhl Buckniaster, Lord raitaeor, Lord Dsoeifort, 
Earl Bathurst, I/)n\ Aroold aod to tbe Coramoos 
Mr.' Joseph King linger in the laemorj as 
lafferers at ooo time or aaotlier from this terrible 
ehastUenieot. If truth must be told ills methods 
of controveraj were uot eotirelj fair. He used to 
select the weakest point in the case he was 
advocating and assert with emphasis that it was 
notweak at all and that the correctaeu ofhla 
view was {neontTOvertible. Ko one but a block- 
head could possiblj disagree with him aod that 
was the end of it. In h!s more unfortunate 
momenta and espeeiallj in later jeara after he 
had (quitted office he oceasiooallj lapsed into 
personalities which were offensive to good taste, 
as when he twitted a eollesgne with an iasdeqnate 
practice at the bar. ITiesc outbreaks were not 
da# to anj lack of good natnre on his part or to 
asf Bs^isdaots of 7he {set wa# fhot 

be was gifted bj natnre with a terrible toogae 
and it was as necessary for him to use it as it is 
for a great artist to paint or a great violinist to 
play the violin. He conid not put a bridle on 
himself. In addition to this ho bad to a remark- 
able degree the lawyer's gift of believing himself 
right in every cause he advocated and of thinking 
that tho^e who disagreed with him were fools or 


kaavei. Last year in a letter to the 'Hmes ho 
admitted ho was wrong on a certain point 
coaneeted with the Sfaybrick cs<o. The eridence 
was too strong for him hnt tho admission pointed 
to a decline in his fighting powers. 

fa truth a man who was so weil able to make 
friends and keep them had little reason (o shrink 
/rom mskiog enemies. .Men who had conceived 
a rioleflt antipathy to him, whilo they knew only 
of hi* pitblie career, men, who were qaite unlike 
him in type, became his devoted admirers as 
soon as they eame within (he range of bis per- 
sonality. He was a good miser fiodiog himself 
readily at home among all classes of mea aod 
there was scarcely any department of the national 
life with which he did sot como into relations. 
He was a prince of good fellows in'! to bear 
him deliver an after dinner speech in a rollicking 
mood was an education in eoDvivialtty. But he 
was inncb more than a good feilow. He was a 
largo besrted, goneroui man in whom nothing 
small or meso found a place. Re was the best 
of friends to his friends and neither their mil’' 
fortttoes nor their errors nor even personal injn* 
ries to biinself wore able to break the bond or to 
dissolve lies going back to a distant history 
marked by the prngresalre success of Lord 
Birkeohead and the incceaiing ill-success of Ms 
friend. His loyalties to lostitutions with which 
he was conneeted were almost passionate aod 
ranked in order of date. He bad a strange adec- 
tion for the House of Lords. When tbe battle 
was almost lost be resisted effectively, the admia- 
sloa of wpBiea to tko ehatober, Viihora to India 
who were lorited to pay him an official visit were 
pnzzled to fiod that the only lodian topic which 
really seemed to perplex lum was the devolution 
of a llindu peerag I aolonilih subject he used 
eagerly to ask for advice. Taking precedence over 
this was his loyalty to Gray’s Inn. He was its 
Bencher and Its Treasurer and he wss never so 
happy as when he was dispeaiing Its hospltalltte? 



The Composition of the Federal Assembly 

By Prof. HARICHARAN MUKERJEE, 

(Slidnapart CoUe^e.}] 


A CCORDING to the recommendations of the 
Simon Commission the Legislative AssemUjr 
is to be enlarged and is to be ebristeaed tbe Federal 
Asaembl/. la its eompoaitioa it will embody the 
federal ptinciple as it will not consist of 
directly returned by the constituencies bnt in- 
directly by electoral colleges nfc.,* the provincial 
councils of the different provinces. According to 
the Commissioners this arraogeneot will resnlt 
ia mneh good. Firstly, ft wifi have the door open 
for the inclusion of the Indian States when they 
in the fullness of time wilt think it worth their 
while to enter the taderation. Soeoodly, it will 
facilitate the establishment of intimate relation' 
■hip between the electors and their represents* 
tires the proriocial councillors and tbo mem* 
hers of (he Assembly, a thing which is <^o!(e oat 
of (he qneatien under the present circumstances 
when OB account of the unwieldineis of the 
eoostitneneles spread over vast areas there can 
be BO eoBtact betweea the voters and their repre- 
sentatives. Thirdly, it is claimed that thb 
arrangement will isske It possible for ifr. Layton’s 
scheme of a Prorineial Fund to work when tbe 
didereot contingents from (lx: provinces will 
mamtftin their collective individuality from the 
rest and will he able to voice forth provincial 
grievances. The distiognished authors can not 
claim any originality for propounding fliis lebeme, 
credit being dne to the authors of tho Kehm 
Report (chapter VJT, para 8) who drve- 
•loped it ia all Its details but, reconimrnded 
it for the Council of State to be called (be 
Benato and not for the Legislative Assombty. 
But . being applied to -the latter for which 
it was never intended tho scheme wilt be 
open to serious objections. In the federal legisla- 
tnres ail over tiie world we can detect tso 
different principles at work r»., the federal prin- 
ciple and the national principle. Accordingly one 
101 


of the houses of the legislatnre, invariably the 
upper, embodies the federal principle the members 
beiog retarned by tbe coostitaeat states on a 
natfonn basis to allay the suspicions of the leaser 
states tliat they won't have an equal voice as 
their bigger neighbours in the determination of 
the national policy or the management of national 
affairs. The lower house embodies the popular 
or ibe jiatioosl priocipls tbe entire body of the 
citizens of the states eendiog riicfr representatives 
directly to ft. This is done to counteract tbe 
centrifng.v! tendency in the states and to hasten 
the process of their unification by engendering a 
common sense of citlzeoship. This is so is the 
United Slates of America, SwJtzerlaod, tbe Com* 
znoowealth of Australia and with certain modifica* 
rioQS also in the Union of South Africa. But 
nowhere do we fiod that the lower boose 
embodies the federsl principle as has been here 
suggested in the Simon Report. Under this pro-' 
posed scheme both the houses will, to a certain 
extent, represect the federal principle (the Council 
of State costaisbg a large nominated element 
like tho Canadian Senate) direct popalar repre- 
seotation finding no place at all in Chs federal 
legislature. It seerov probable (bat (he Coiumis* 
aioners were driven to this necessity from 
tbeir eagerness to introduce the federal prin* 
ciple by leaving the door open tor the admis- 
sion of the states coupled with their anxiety to 
retain the Conntit of State as at present consti- 
tuted on account of the valnable services it had 
zmdered ia the past. The proposed selieme will 
detract from the sovereignty of the people by 
depmiog tiiem of a coveted privilege, vis., of 
electing their own chosen lepresentatives to (he 
central legislature. Xn America in the years im- 
mediately 'aucceeiliog the f>rinatIoa of the fede- 
ration Ihe Fresldent was first elected by tbe 
Congress and then by the alvte legislatures. But 
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the people did not like this usurpation of their 
right and took it in their otrn hands. SIorcoTerthe 
more elections there are, the better it will be for 
08 for they ate the best educators. In some of 
the states of America notably in Jlassschosetts 
and New York the ordinary elector is called 
upon to go to the polls as many as 10 or 12 
times in the course of one single year (Bryce's 
American Commonwealth, Vol. 11, Chap. LXI) 
and for this reason the American elector is un* 
quesUonably the most intelligent Toter in the 
world. lIorcoTer in the present state of the 
country it will he nothing short of a disaster to 
make the proriocial councillor the member also 
of an electoral college for sending represenUUses 
both to the Federal Assembly as well as the 
Council ul StMe, In , 1 , 
genl .leulonu boiaini Hu. iWtU, 
for ororjlhluj Ih.l 1. ,U1 Jo or „r 
o.iim lb«irnsna>l. th. prorinciil Ugi.tMor i, 
likely to for|«l hii repreieoUtiro ohsrioler Tke 
proriiioo eleorhetlLo l.i.er m.y b, . 
of lh« Fedetel Ai.embty 1, not likely 
fer .u«.„ for, In hi. c>„ Iher, „.y fc, . 
cleeb of dnlie. ..a .lle|l,ne, orer eod .b„„ 
to prertienl ineonwoienoe .omotioie. reenllln- 
from bolb to legleletnro., tho o,o,„l „a ihij 
prormcinl being concnrrently in geasion. 

n, eerona ndrnntng, rti.b ^ 

behalf of th, a ayal.m u .l.o illna.,y. Th.r.U- 
bonabipenaliogntpraaonl bet,„n lb. „,aio,„ 
eleote and hi, roprea.otatir. in the proriooi.l 
oomoil „ no more inlin.,. 
eiial, betnean tha fomner sod tb. Aasembly 
mambor Iho.gb to Intt.r n.oa.a.rily rap,.,..,-^ 

. ,r.d.r .l,ator..o ,b.nlb. prorinelal c...oin„ 

Ordinanly spoabiog it makes aery Htil. dim. 
. 00 . nbolhar oo, „,mh., r.pr.a.nta l.o hnnd^ed 
to«,.d pe„o.am thop™,iooi,l aonnoil „ 
nillioni m th. Aaaeobly. The sl.ta of thi.n. 
enutmg .1 homo betrayed Sir John i„m 
•error. Nowhere in lodi, do .. 6„a lb, ae„i 


after election, nursing his constituency, taking an 
acUre part in its social and political life or main- 
tainiog contact with it (lirougli correspondence, 
etc. The only effectiTC check which is imposed 
oa him and keeps him informed of the needs of 
his constituents is an influential and erer-vigllant 
press ready to call a member to account when he 
willTorget his duties to them. So it is erideot 
from this that tho proposed scheme will hare no 
counterTailleg advantage. 

The only altemative lies in taking courage in 
both hands and following the precedent of the 
great federations of the world and iotroduce the 
national pdnciple in the Assembly and the federal 
principle in the Council of State by doing away 
with nominations and the official block altogether, 
nie latter (the Conoeil of State) will solely 
consist of the representstiTes of the different 
provioees nnd the "itatei (when these will enter 
the federation) oa a uniform basis the smaller 
Ones amougst the latter jointly sending a certain 
number of members. The Federal Assembly will 
bo composed of the representatives of the pro* 
Tinces of British India and of the States too oa 
tho basis of population subject to a minimum. All 
tho provinces and States (when the time is 
sipe) will be divided into a number of single- 
member districts hut none of these latter will 
cross a provincial or a major state bonndsiy. 
This arrangement will also serve admirably well 
for the functioning of Hr. Layton’s scheme for 
there will be always provincial contingents of 
memoera competent to speak on provincial 
voting for tho taxes which will go to 
too Provincial Fund, though not elected by the 
provincial legislatures. 

But insistence upon legislative security as is 
being guaranteed by the Council of Stale under 
constitution and distmst of the popular 
•n 3 scarcely fit in with the introduction of 
the federal principle which, is the very essence of 
uemocracy, Tlia choice is to be msde once for 
•** ■®d ^he risk taken. But will British states- 
manship rise to the oecssiou and show the rare 
courage that is pow demanded of jt ? , , 



INDIAN SOCIETY IN 2030 

By Mr. V. B. METTA 


W BAT will ludian Society be like 5a 2030? 

Will it reiaain^wliat it is to-day, ot will 
it change fiinilatnentariy ? 

It will change fundameiitaliy. 

India is no more nnchangiog than any ether 
couatry, Eastern or Western. I’he Vctlic Indians 
were very different front the Pntanic Indians, llie 
former were healthy children to whom the forces 
of natnre appeared as living beings with beautifnl 
bodily forms of their own. Tliey became ecsta- 
tic orer Vihns, and admired the strcfigth and 
benevolence of purpose of Surya. Bat the Para- 
nic Indians had become faocifal and so they wove 
round tbeir deities legends which were not 
always complimentary to those deities. The 
pre-Buddbist lodiana believed in iadividaal wor- 
ship and lh« sanctity of the caste lystem. Bat 
BnddbUt Indians did away with caste and evolved 
the ideal of congregational worship. Use art of 
the Ajanta Caves is the art of a people who have 
seen too fflnefa ofllfe : and so it telis yon in a 
aide whisper that life Is a mere babble not worth 
caring about. But the art of the Moghul period 
is the art of a people who love life and who are 
resolved to make the most of it. Kalidasa loves 
art, nslnre, tvomen, and everything else tbat is 
beautiful in life. But the Indian poets of the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the oioe- 
teenth century — both Hindu and Moslem — seem 
.to see nothing but the hollowness of life and seek 
peace iu God. 

Jus! as the Jodisn outlook on life has changed 
in the past, so it wii! cliaoge in the falare. West- 
ern influence is spreading all over tho East and is 
modifying the whole conception of life of the 
Kastemers. fndis has changed a great deal nnder 
British rule. You have only to look at thopictnres 
of Bombay or Calcutta or hladras of the beginning 
or middle of the last century to realise this. A 
hundred years ago hardly any Indian dreamt of 


putting on the Western dress. To-day thousands 
of them do so. 

Changes due to Western influence on Indian 
society have however been comparatively super- 
ficial up tell now. Bat in the centary to come they 
will beeome fundamental and modify the whole 
Indian outlook on life. 

In spite of Mr. Gandhi's efforts to prevent 
Indttstrialism from taking root on Indian soii, it 
will take root. There are forces of life which wo do 
not oadefstaad and over which we bare no control. 
Aod when Jndastrialisin has taken firm root here 
it will create Individnalism, And with indlvidual- 
uut the caste system will break down. For, the 
individnal will dine with and marry anyone be 
likes. Civil marriages will beeome fairly com* 
moil, since Indians will sisrry anyone they like, 
regardless ot his or her caste or creed. The re)!' 
gions distioetioDs which are UDDeeeaaarlly accen- 
tuated is India to-day will then disappear. The 
ioAoeace of a new religion like Baliaism will per- 
haps enable all Indians to realize the eaaential 
onity of all old religions. 

With the coming of individualism the joint- 
family system will disappear. The elders in 
Indian families who have beentakmgtbemsefresa 
litde toe lerionsly up till now will not give them- 
selves so many airs then. At present they do not 
always realize that the younger members of their 
AmlUcs have their points of view, which, though 
differeat from theirs, might be just as good as and 
aotnetimes better than tbeir own. And the 
younger members will not invest the elder mem- 
bers of their families with the halo of infallibriity 
which they do now. It is not at all improbable 
that tl.ere will bo a B.Y.T. (Bright YoBog ITiinga) 
period in Indip. Young Indians of either set uill 
tell their elders frankly that their conservatism is 
not wisdom, that their physical ineapacily to en- 
joy (hemselres does not necessarily make them 
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Tirtuons, etc. Petliaps aomo of the older Indians 
will take to Smitstiog the younger folk like their 
confreres of the West. And it will not be bad for 
them. It will make them a little less acrions : or 
to pul it lees euphemistically, less dull. 

lint the B.T.T. period will not last long. Tlie 
Indian temperament and the basis of the Indian 
philosophy of life preclude the idea of the B.Y.T’s 
remaiaing the top-doga for crer. Indians are 
always nearer tiie realities of life and nature than 
Dortliern European races and so they cannot be 
romantic for any length of time. They do not 
wish, like Westemers, to realize the ideal which 
their fancy or imagination has created. 'I’hey 
wish to idealise tiie r-al. The li.Y.T. period will 
be a symbol of the passing of the Old and the 
coming of the New Period in Indian social hiatory. 

At present, different Indian communitiee ei- 
aggeiato tho differences ehlch separate them from 
one another. Aod the dre«ies which they pnt on 
are symbols of this lore of exaggerating trifles. 
Bnt in the India of 3030 the different communb 
ties will see all the points chat they hare in com- 
mon with ooe aaother and so they will pnt on the 
same kind of dress. Tlie Indian dress of the 
fntute will be a combiostion of the Eastern and 
Western dress of to day. Ilindiutaoi will become 


the Knyua /mrtca of India, and will be tangbt 
in schools all orer the country. Indians will use 
the Roman script for all public and secular 
purposes, reserving Devanagarr and Perso-ArabiB 
script for religious purposes. 

The ideals of Indian art and literature will change 
a great deal. Unlll about fifty years ago Indian 
poetry was mostly religious. Unt since then «t 
has been becoming more and more secular. And 
it will become still more secular in years to come. 
It will deal with everyday life, nature, art, 
and eiervthiog else that appeals to the sens&s of 
roan Story-writers will leave tho realms of the 
romantic and fantastic and depict liuman beings 
as they are with their admixtnre of goo^ 
and evil, high and low, noble and, igooble quali- 
ties. Artists will also depict everyday life 5o * 
naiiiralislic way. Of course there will be artists 
who will want to go hack to tho ideals of the post 
and paiotio the Ajaota or the Moghul style. But 
they will not be loany. The Time Current will be 
too strong to allow many more of such types fu 
come up to the surface. 

lodiaos have been called a sad people. Per- 
haps in tho next century, with the change in 
their mode of thinking, feeling, and living they 
will become less sad. 


THE MONSTER 

By MILLIE GRAHAM POLAK 


A stands on a small raised platform, 

^ gazing at the crowd that idly gathers 
round him. With blazing eyes and a deep yet 
musical voice, he commences to address them. Ilis 
first words are scarcely heard, for the liiilc crowd 
ii not yet Interested, aod no one pays mm-h 
attention to the speaker. Slost of iliose assembled, 
if they thought at all, would axplain if asked 
why they were there, tliat they migU just as well 
be there as elsewhere. 

The voice rises higher and higlier, and a deep 
iuteosity of feeling is displayed by the speahu ia 


all his words and gestures. The crowd groas, 
attracted by llio magnetism of the central figure 
that is being poured forth, until those on the 
outskirts are Btaii ling on tiptoe or trying to push 
nearer to tho centre, each one asking the other. 

“-Wbalisit? What’s ho talking about r Pnt 

no one answers, for the crowd itself scarcely 
eeems to know. All they have heard is that 
aomeooo has wronged someone, somewhere, but 
who, or in what way, or where, none can say. 

Soon, however, the crowd's indiflerence has 
changed. A wave of strong emotion sweep* 
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over it, and a tease (eeliog of resentment and 
anger and bitterness takes hold of it. Slill 
no one knows what lie is leBenUng or vbj 
be is ^ aagrjr. He onl^ knows that he is. 
An almost imperceptible swaying of the mnlti* 
tude takes place, as the speaker’s voice rtsea 
and ia)U. Bren those who cannot hear seem to 
become part of the swaying mnititnde. Queer 
wisps of vapour, without a nneleua, appear over 
the crowd, as the emotioa grows and spreads. 
Soon these vapourous wisps converge towards a 
centre. A big cloud is formed and a tbrood-like 
substance appears within it. 'Xhe cloud Lovers 
over the assembly, swells and dimioishes; rises 
and /alls, and rises again j grows opaqae, then 
again becomes iiosubstantia], thea opa^na onca 
more. It grows in density, until a strange form, 
neither human nor animal, neither terresfial nor 
celeaUal, yet composed of all these elements, eao 
he clearly seen within it. Blindly it seems to be 
held in place by the assembly, keeping to the 
centre of the crowd, but gathering its lifa-force 
from erery throbbing member of the multituda. 
Btreams <tf qnheriag light, flecked with the colour 
of passion, play constantiy^ aronnd it, and 
liglitniag-Hke shafts of fiery hue beat io upon it, 
inteasiiyiDg it, feeding it, until its earlier diaphan- 
ous appearance is entirely gone. It has grown to 
monstrous proportions and now glows witli a hot 
red light, obscuring (he glory of the day. 

But the speaker is eahausted. His voice g^ws 
tired, the body stacks, and he is silent. For a few 
moments he stands looking in a somewhat dazed 
iashioo at the crowd that his roico has called 
together. In some semi-conscious way he expects 
them to disperse, for having spent hinitelflie 
no longer desires their presence, nor has be 
any further need of them. He seeks a way 
out Ihrongh the crowd, his only desire to be 
alone and rest. 

But the crowd does not move. It seems to be . 
bound together by some strong but subtle tie, 


and waits, panting and pulsaUng, for it knows 
net what, 'Hien, from the figure of the cloud, 
streams of fire come pouring back upon the peo- 
ple. 'fho figure appears to be trying to direct 
tbeto, urging (hem on to action. A passion of 
aoger seems to fill it. It sways to and fro, to 
and fro. Bach man feels it, frels the urge that 
is pnt upon him. Destroy I destroy ! only in 
destruction can this feeling be appeased. Dull, 
smouldering bate looks from the eyes of the 
crowd, as each member of it begms to push and 
demand, “ Out of my way" of Lis neighbour. 
No paths, however, can be found for the crowd 
is too closely packed, too eloaely linked together 
by its own terrible force, to find peaceful sepa- 
ration possible sow. A bloir is stiack, aaotber ^ 
curses and wild calls let loose hysteria In the 
crowd. Blow follows blow j cniel and yet mora 
cruel grows the fight. Blood flows, and the 
crowd, yelling, enrsiog, jostllog, and fighting, 
ewayt hither and thither. But no longer sow 
coma sparks of fire from the cloud-figure, it has 
grown dull and this, the central thread can no 
longer be seen. Xhe figure shrinks and is seen 
no more; the cloud breaks up and entirely dis- 
appears. 

Hie erovrd, too, has grown weaiy, the fire of 
its anger all spent. The fight dies down and 
ceases. The people look with bewilderment upon 
tho havoc they have wrought. Bach man looks 
ui a shame-faced puzzled way into the face of 
bis neighbour. "What was it all about?’’ be 
seems to be asking, as be sets wearily to work 
to help the injured or collect the dead. “What 
was ic all about.’' 

No answer comes to his question for no one 
knows the answer that the crowd, from its own 
uncontrolled emotios, had created ictr itself a 
master, and with anger and bate had endowed it 
with life aod power. Until that life and power 
were ipent again through human agency, ^ the 
master claimed bis creators to do hiswill. Bome 
among them blamed the speaker for setting fire to 
the passions of men, and then, leaving them to 
saSer. But these people were wrong. The sj'eaker 
could not have called into being the figure that 
bad mastered the crowd. The crowd hsd crested 
its own Frankenstein. 



Some Historic Boycotts 

Qy Mr. J, S. PONNIAH. 

Ltelurer, itaJraa arislimt College. 


■pEW perhaps afe aware of tho wealth of 
romance that lies in the mueh-nsed slogan, 
boycott, at the present time. The word owes iu 
origin to the name of one, Captain Charles 
Conninghara Boycott, an English agent in charge 
of tho collecUon of the renU on the Irish estates 
of his landlord, the Earl of Erne. He was the 
first of bis comrades to be put out of all aocial 
intercourse, assaulted and finally assassbated. 
under circnmstances narrated below. ITie on- 
fortunate victim has however the consolation of 
having given to all the European Languages a 
new word which has become so very popular.*" 
Organised boycott-the system of combining to 
have DO reUtions, social and commercial, or in 
legal parlance “exclusive dealing is 
associated with a poliUcal struggle. It is not a 
mere economie weapon. It u like a double edged 
•«rd, capable of cutting both ways. At least 
three times in her history Orest Britain had to 
face this dangerous movement The fortunes 
taried in the different cases according to the 
taiying circumstances; but in no case was it with- 
out enormous consequences. 


ofthe Actand the Townshend Duties. Riots also 
occurred at many places. 

But more potent than the riot and the resolu- 
tions was the boycott of British goods, organised 
by tho merchanU. An American historian writes 
thus : “ In march 17Gf., New York, Mass- 
achusetts, Rlioda Island and Pennsylvania 

merchants agreed not to import British goods, to 

conulennand orders, and refused to sell British 
goods on commission until the Stamp Act was 
repealed. Hundreds of people organised into 
associations as “ Sons of Liberty refused to wear 
or use British articles and agreed to encourage 
domestic msnuractures”. Even George III re- 
marked that the eneroieB went about clothed In 
homespun. The effect was immense. Imports 
decreased tenfold. Adam Smith wrote i “ The 
movement struck the people of Great Britalu with 
more terror than they ever felt for the Spanish 
Armada or the Preach invasion.” The “ shop 
keepers of England ” brought pressure upon 
Parliament and had the Stamp Act and tho 
Townshend Duties repealed to the great joy of the 
colonists. 
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But in the meanwhile the inevitable storm broke 
out and the war of Independence was declared. 
Ihe war was, however, won by the armies on 
fiercely contested battlefields and not by the 
inorchants at their counters. But their “ non- 
importatioD agreements ” renewed year after year 
won for the colonists economic indpendence. The 
Colonies had no raw materials, no skill, no capital 
and little credit facilities to start with. But before 
tho war ended, a large number of industries had 
been built up. Sheep raising was systematically 
extended and wool for manufactures was Ihua 
obtained. "Boston gave assistance to the textile 
enterprise at the Manafactory . House. Privale 
societies in New York and Philadelphia encour; 
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aged linen tn&nufActnreR., Prizes were ofTernd for 
products of Lome indaitnes sucli, as woollen 
aud cotton cIoUi, stocking, leatlier, ikoes, whisky, 
iron ware and paper hangings’' (Jennings.)' 

THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 

But by far the biggest boycott, perhaps that ilia 
world has ercr seen, was haanohed by Napolean 
by bis Berlin Decree dated, Norember 21, 1806. 
He called It the sword that will pierce the heart 
of England and bring her down to bar knees within 
six mootbs. In a sense (bo Cootlnental Syatom of 
Napoican was raneb more than a boycott. It was 
8 regular naval warfare with boycott as tiio main 
plank. For the Decree ordered the setaure of 
all British goods and ships that entered any of tho 
ports of Bis Empire and those of his allies. Popu* 
lar Imagination was awed by this sudden thunder* 
bolt of Bonaparte. England retaliated by her 
.Order In Council (Jan. 7, 1807) to tlio effect that 
" all trade In articles produced by eountriot other 
than England end the ships aud goods carried by 
tboio countries were nnlawful and therefore liable 
to seizure.” Thus even noutial ships were threa* 
teaed in the open seas. Kspoleaa denoooced the 
Order as a “bsrbarous code” and issued the 
hlilsn Decree whereby all ships tliat touched any 
Drltisb port could be seized by Franco aud her 
Allies. This was not a mere “ schoolboy decisma- 
tlou for Nspolean was at this time master of all 
ports between Meinel and Kagusa. 

The effect on England was the great commer- 
cial crisis of 1810. Tlie writer in the Cambtiilge 
Modern History remarks, “ the Bank of England 
Notes fell sharply. The loss in exchange aver*’ 
aged 30 per cent. Tho price of wheat wont up 
to IIG sh. England was on the veige of k 
famine.” Prance took to maanfacturing. j Nopo- • 
lean ordered his scientists to devise a lubstltntfl 
for sugar whose importation had been prohibited.' 
The scientists succeeded in a short time in invent* 
ing beet root 'sugar. Immediately 80,000 acres ' 
Were (brown up for (hP cultivation of bcpt and 5 


Technical Schools were opened for research. 
Another marvellous success achieved was the ia~ 
yentioc of a substitute for indigo fromwoad. Italy 
also received the stimulus and supplied several 
of the articles that had been prohibited by the 
Decree. ” Genius, even in its vagaries ” wrote 
a coatomporary, “produces marvellous results.” 
Kot without reason was therefore Napolean 
expecting every clay the collspse of the Little 
Island. 

But tho expected never happened. The system 
was doomed to failnro, bceanao the boycott was 
ooe*s>ded. Napolean had not prohibited tbe export 
of goods especially com to England from any of 
hit vast domioioas. .Ibe enemy could not there* 
fore be starved out. ‘ Again tbe Allies were never 
wholehearted in their support for Napolean. Ibe 
Nortlietn states, Germany, Sweden sod Russia 
carried on a large amount of illicit trade with 
Britain which Napolean with bis inadeejuate naval 
resources could not suppress. Further England 
diverted her trade more and more to tho South 
American Colenief and the East, This more 
than compensated fur the loss of the Enropean 
market. But above all it was on the despotism 
of Bonaparte that the fortunes of tlie boycott 
depended; when that fell everything else fell. 

TUB IRISH STORY 

Much interest centres round the Irish boycott, 
tho most recent example of success obtained by 
a nation-wide movement. The land system of 
Ireland was so harsh that tho capitalist English 
Landlords could evict without eompeneation the 
miserable Iruh tananU if they failed to pay tho 
exorbitant rack-rents which they demanded. Time 
nod again Irish patriots in Parliament moved in 
vain fora mitigation of this evil. The redress 
came however’ only witii the organisation of tbe 
'“Land League” under Parnell. A systematic 
boycott of British goods and tho English landlords 
was carried out. '• It w as by the use of boycott,” 
writes Mr. Stephen Gwyn in his “History of 
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Irel*ad," “ combined wilh a refiual to p&j rooU 
tliat Iboge reforms were broiigLt about lor whicb 
Butt as a Home Kuler acd Sherman Cranford aa 
a Unionist had rainlj argued in ParliaineuL’* 
INDIA'S rOSITION 

Wlialerer bo the ultimate results of the present 
struggle of India the boycott moTemeot, one of 
tbs most poVerful by-products of the Ci»5l Dis- 
obedience campaign will go down iotp hUtory as 
the most momorahle of erenfs and will . take a 
place among the historic boyeolts. Perhaps no 
other country is la such an enonnous positioa of 
Tantsgo. India’s foreigo trade is worth orer €00 
crores of rupees, and the boycott of British goods 
alone would mean a tremendous loss of the eiport 
trade of Britain. But at the present time it is 
neither widespread nor ercn effeetiro. 'ITxe masses 
of the consumers and the entire hurioese com- 
munity should take to It roluntstily. Much more 
Important than that, ladia must derelop her own 
annnfaetures. lest she suffers a hss in her eiport 
trade or experiences want and destitution for 


naxiyof the commodities for which she is now 
dependent on the foreign countries. Hence the 
immediate effect of the boycott is bound to fall 
far short of the cxpcclationa of its promoters. 
Much less is it capahle of winning political Indc- 
peodeocc. 

Hot the eeono'mie ralue of the boycott is goiog 
to bo of immense significance to this country^ 
For this alone is capable of supplying the most 
pAwerful motiro to the promotion of indnstrics. 
It can achicTO wUat tariffs and ^bounties hare not 
achiered. 'Ilio slow bnt the steady indnstrialiss- 
tioQ of India would certainly receire the greatest 
stimulus from this nationalist movereent. 

Its politienl value is not going to be a > whit 
less for the future. As Sir Padamji Giawalla, 
declared the other day, Indian trade is the roost 
potent inslruinpDt for bargaining of political 
power. Will ill enormous foreign trade a NaUon- 
alUt Indiao GovernmeDt eu secure raluabla pri* 
vilegesfrom the British Ministry for the economie 


^ and political progress of India. 

AN EXILE’S LAMENT | 

By Dr. H \V. B. MORENO | 

'^flt to be back io lod, my nalWe land, i 

To scan the green-leafed mount upon the pWn, | 

The lusb of litlng waters from (be rain, ' I 

Leaping o’er rocks, or sluggish down the Band: • | 

To bear ibe ring dove’s coo or parrot band W 

Scream sbiilt upon the mango grove agaiaj | 

To gaze upon the waving golden grain, | 

Or by Ibe north-west irrigated strand. . | . 

0 see Ibe stars shoot clear across the sky, I 

ile on the ground gleam longues of smoke wreathed (ire. 

As gathered round the swarthy faces pry. , . ■ | 

. To catch the tale of gome loat Chief or Sire • • i 

There would I speak of love and high, ' ’ I 

From many a record, which ne ear can tire. . - . I 



: ON FOODS 

» ' By Mr. UPTON SINCLAIR 

^ (In rfipouie to » rpqupit for s eoatribnUon to tlii* RnviKW, Mr. Uploa Sinclair, tbo 
j well-known American n-rlter Imi allawctl m tlie n*o of tlie following intereitiny diwonne 
^ on Food*, wWcIi forms the subjeel mailer of a chapter of ona of bis pnhlicatioos. 

3Ir. S;»f)a5r’j ol>»erTji!itfii» t>a nhjM of aaiwja! hlorett tire to wariwaJ aa^ 

• inpgcitito that wo liare no ilonbl they will I»e read wtlli interest by all. — El)., /.J?. ] 


A few years ago Ibere illeJ an oM geolleman 
wlio bad ileroted some twenty years of bl* 
life, to teacblng people Ut cbcw tlieir ferxl. 



Iloraeo Fletcher was bis name, and his ideas 
became a fad, and tome people carried them to 
comical extremes. Gnt Fictcbec mado a real 
discorery; what bo called “the food filter.” 
This is the automatic aclion of the swallowing 
apparatus, whereby nature selects the fowl wbicb 
bas been aiifficJeatly prepared for d/gesdoo. If 
you cbew a mouthful of food without erer per- 
forming the act of swallowing, you will • find that 
die food gradually disappears. IVliat ' happens ia 
that all of it which has been reduced to a thin 
paste will slip noooUced down your throat, and 
you may go oa putting moro food into yourmonth, 
and chewing, and can eat a whole meal xitbout 
ever performing the act of awallowing. Fletcher 
claimed that tills is lie proper -way to eat, and 

m 


that you ran train yonrself to follow this method. 
I bare tried bis idea and adopted it. One of my 
diet mlei, to which thero is no exception, is that 
if I liaTcn't the time to chew my food properly, 
I liaren't the time to eat ; T skip that meal. 

Tlie habit of boUing food is a source of disease. 
Tolio aure, the eamWorona animals bolt their 
food, but they are tougher than we are, and do 
not carry the larriea o/ a largo brain and a com- 
plex nerrous system. If you swallow your raesls' 
half chewed, and wash them clown with liquids, 
you may gel away with it for a white, but some 
day yon will pay far it will dyspepiia and 
oerrons troubles. And the same thing applies to 
your habit of jumping up frem meals and rushing 
away tn work, whether it be work of the muscles, 
or of brain and nerves. Proper digestion requires 
tho presence of a quantity of blood in the walls 
of tbo atomacli and dlgestire tract. It requires 
atteatioa of your subcoRseioua rslod, and this 
meant rest of muscles and brain centres. If yon 
cannot rest for an hour after meals, Omit that 
meal, or make ft a light one, of fruit juices, which 
aro almost immediately absorbed by the stomach, 
and of eatads, which do not ferment. You may 
rest assured that it will not hurt yon to skip a 
meal, aad make up for it when yon bare time to 
be quiet. I have been many times in my life 
under very intense and long continued nervous 
strain; for example, during tbs Colorado coal 
atrike, I led a pnlUe demonstration which kept 
mo in a atate of excitement all the day and a 
good part of the night several week".- During 
this period I ate almost mtbbg; a baked apple 
and a cup of custard would be as near as 1 would 
go to a meal, and as a result I came ibiough the 
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sto-sked meals at Ibe cnflyootjoa.il boors of loacfa 
and dinner. I can arrange my own time, so 
after meal times I get my reading done. 
Sometimes, when I am tired, I feel sleepy aftc^ 
meals, bdt I bate learned not to yield to tins 
impulse. I do not know bow to explain this*, I 
iiave obserred tbat animals sleep after eating, and 
it appears to be a natnrnl ibing to do; but I know 
tbat if 1 go to sleep after a meal, nature makes 
clear to mo tbat I baya made a mistake, and I do 
not repeat it. 1 norer eat at ntgbt, aod always go 
to bed oa an empty atoraacb, so I am always 
hungry when I open my eyes la tbo morning. 
I nerer know wbat it Is not to be haogry at meal 
times, and my Iiablta are so regular that I coaid 
set my watch by my alomaeb. 

Another commoa babit which is hannrnl Is 
eaUog between meals. I have known people who 
are accrutomed to nibble at food nearly all tlie 
time. Bhelley records that be tried it as an 
experiment, tbinkiag it nigbt bo a convenient way 
to get digestion done-~but be found that it did 
not work. Tlie stomach is apparently meant to 
vrork in pulses ; to do a job of digesting, and then 
to rest and aecnmalate the juicss for another job. 
It will accustou) itself to a certain regime, aod will 
work accordingly, but if, when it has half digested 
a load oi food, you pile mote food In on top, yon 
make as much trouble as you would make in yonr 
kitchen if you required your cook to prepare 
another meal before ahe has cleaned op alter the 
last one. , Three times a day is enough for any 
adult to eat. Children require to eat oftencr, 
because their bodies are more active, and they 
not merely have to keep up weight, hut to add to 
it. The simplest way to arrange matters with 
children is to give them three good ineaU at the 
hours wiien adults eat, and then to give them a 
couple of pieces of frnlt between breakfast and 
lunch, and again between lunch and supper. 1 
have never seen a child who would not he satisfied 
with this, when once the habit was eitablisk^ 


I have already spoken of tlie cooking and 
serving of food. I consider that the “ gastronomic 
ai^” as it is pompously called, is ninety-nine per 
cent plain rubbish. To be silte, If foods are 
appetizlogly prepared, aod look good and smell 
good and taste good, they will dauso the gSstrie 
jniees to flow abundantly, as the Russian scientist 
I'avloT has demonstrated by practical experiment 
with the stomach-pump. Rut I know without 
any stomach-pump that the best thing to make 
my gastric juices flow is bard work aod 
a spare diet. When I come home from 
five sets of tennis, aad hare a coid shower 
and a rub-down, my gastric juices will flow 
for a piece of cold beefsteak and a cold 
tweet potato, quite as well as for anything tbat is 
served by a leisure class “ chef.” Needless to 
say, 1 want food to bo fresh, sod I wsnt it to be 
clean, but I have other tbiep to do with my time 
and money than to pamper my appetites tad 
encourage food whims. 

If you have a graodmotber, or ever bad one, 
you know wbat grandmothers teli you about "hot 
Dourishuig food but t have tried the experiment, 
sad satisfied myself (hat (here is absolutely so 
differeoce ia nourishing qaalities between hot food 
and cold food. Jf you chew your food sufficiently, 
it will all be ninety-eight and six-tenths degree 
food when it gets to your stomach, and that is the 
way your stomach wants it. Of course, if you 
have been out In a blizzard, and are chilled, and 
want to restore the body temperature, a hot drink 
will be one of the quickest ways, and if the 
emergeucy is extreme, you may even add a 
etiranlast. On the other hand, if yon aresuRering 
from heat, it ia sensible to cool your body by a 
cold drink. But you shoiilil use as much judgment 
ttitlk yourself as you would with a horse, which 
you do not permit to drink a lot of cold water 
when he ia heated np, and is going, into his suH 
to stand still. 
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opponeot of in thU controTcrsjr w*s 

Godwin. Tliougli we know to-day lliat Uto central 
theme of itlallhus is geoeraiiy accepted cod that 
jdstificatioQ for it has been found in more recent 
history^ it was diiScuit for people in those days 
to Appreciate the truth between the controieraiea 
of Slaltlius and Godwin and their respectire 
followers. Francis Place who had begun life in tcry 
humble circumstaoces bat who gradually worked 
himself up to an independent life took part in this 
eoatroTersy and exercised a good innueace as a 
aoclat reformer. Place felt that the positions of 
both Godwin and ^lalthus were extreme; that 
there was an element of truth in each. From the 
expenenco of his own early life aod of coniempo* 
rary events, he came to the conclnsion that human 
ittstitnUona can be controlled by the concerted will 
of men and that they had a good deal to do with 
the exiatence of either poverty or prosperity. Jt 
was this eonvlction that ted him to work for aocsal 
reform la many directions, one of which was the 
advocacy of birth control. “ Iliustralioas aad 
'Proofs*' written by Place is the prodnet of 
a man whose early life was spent in mskiog 


a living and whose literary trsioiog was made 
up fn an unsystematic manner io the Utter 
part of bis life. The work is in cousefjuence 
heavy and dull and did not attract great 
attention At the time. More than his book 
howAvor the inlluence of Placo was dne to the 
practical propaganda whicli he carried on includ- 
ing (he foundation of the international birch control 
movement. Some of bis pamphlets attracted 
attention in Amenca and fn course ol timo, the 
American disciples of Flsce succeeded in influenc- 
ing thought hi England. 

From the point of view of tbs modern birth 
control movement, and the systematic study of the 
population problem, it may be said that lbs work 
of Francis Place has hitherto remained la 
complete obscurity thougli it deserved a much 
better place. Btiidents of economies and sociology 
will find tie work of Professor Dimea very useful 
because in addition to the labonrs involved in 
editing an almost forgotten volume, he has given 
a very iocid introdaetioo aod iiltimiaatlog notes on 
various points which are obvlousiy the product of 
laborious research on this highly InteresUog subject. 


THE STREET PHILOSOPHER 

BY 

Miss PADMim SATTHfANADHAN 


A striking feature iu the Bazaars of India, is 
the idler, whom 1 would like to call the 
street philosopher, lie is seen in almost every 
little wayside shop, either smoking his liroag 
‘Beedf, or chewing beetle nut. Sometimes he is a 
young man dressed ‘in passably clean white 
clothes, and sometimes he is an old man clad in 
bedraggled dnsty garments. But, whether young 
or old, he is generally there sitting in those tiny 
bootlis, upon a wooden stool, or on the floor, 
just doing nothing in particular; except spiltii^ 
at periodical intervals into the already dirty street. 


What a characteristic, familiar sight are these 
bazaar streets to those who know India, Almost 
every (own Aav cnJtRfeJ esrrair 

hedged in on either side by shops of every des- 
erSptfon. IVbile walking along a country road, one 
is entranced by the green fields and tbo slender 
swaying palms all around, and the purple, blue- 
grey hiUa reposing in all their peaceful majesty 
in tbn far-away distance, and then, cjuite suddc nly, 
one becomes aware of Jhe existence of a congest- 
ed mass of humanly, aod a number of bouses 
huddled together, with men, women, chiUren, dogs, 
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cattle ftnii poultiy all mixed together In happy 
coDfnsion everywhere. We have stepped in quite 
suddenly from the luxnriant ^een country, into a 
dusty town, or perhaps Tillage. 

The first impression that one receires on enter- 
Ing one of these bazaar streets, h one of dis- 
plst; but somehow I think it baa become too 
much the habit, on the one hand to go into rai^ 
lures over the maguifieent beauty of India’s 
acenery, and on the other somewhat to despise 
Ha masses of humanity. To the foreigner e^pe- 
c.ally the average poor Indian is an object of 
contempt. And yet. are not the poorer classes of 
India one of her moat loveable features? Are 
not these crowded streets, with their animals and 
fflcn all moving freely together, with their dnsl 
and peculiar odours. ,vith their Jlchommadaos. 
Umdus and Christiana all mixed up. with 
lUeir beggar, and merchants and urebin, and 
old men all in close proximity to each other, and 
jLci, to, ij|„. 

«thtr la .Jont co-op, r.tioa, poMecion. «hicl. 
M.™„n,UtaoUob. ..l.mod o( ? For tl,,. 

•toi. aoc. 

totei.l p„.p„,._ „ 1, 
to..p,„..,„,„„..„J 
toco ol l.,c. -pb. 

to.ialo.o l.idIc. ffh, .loold ho Cod 

I- E..cab,„.f„tor. ,0 ,p.„, 

m« do., b, p .b„, , 
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well, sneb is India among the; poorer, classes. 
A'delightfiil place, spontaneous, impulsive, per- 
fectly natural and silently humourous. 

How different is a Dazaar street in India to the 

clean, paremented streets in England, with their 

glass-windowed shops on either side. What spot- 
less well-managed business concerns they are, 
compared to our badly-managed, dusty, careless- 
ly kept little stalls 1 “ 'Hct, tick, tick, tick 1’ the 
eoitndsof thousands of busy huriying feet rever- 
berate on the pavements of London:— men and 
women intent on business, anxious to progress in 
their worldly ambitions, and' out here, people 
lolling about with open mouths, and a happy un- 
concern. Verily, “tJast is east, and West is 
west.” 

Unt, will it not bo a happier time when the two 
meet a little more closely j when we learn some 
more of the practical worth of England, and 
imbibe the spirit of efficiency and respootibilily 
from them j and they in their turn, begin to realise 
that life is not after all a mere hectic rush to 
reach the final goal of material happiness j but 
that a few breathing spaces of inaction and nn- 
concern can do no barm, when in fact, India 
williagly boirowa a - few business men from 
England, and England a few street philosophers 
from India. 

As I write this article, 1 aeo two or three shops 
u front of me, down below, in the street. Some 
people are talkiog and gesticulating in them ; but 
the pbilMopher is there nil right, silent - and 
listening intently to the conversalion. Should he 
he given some work to do. or should he be left 
alone? Time must solve this question. I’erhapa, 
a hundred years hence, all the street philosophers 
will have disappeared, but with thcfti will vanish 
» partoHUe spirit of ludia,. the spirit of happy 
unconcern, serrnily and {.caco of mind under all 
exwtmg circumstances, the social acceptance of 
what God hat given us. 



Indio and 1hc Cape In thc ISfh Century 

nv Mr, S. a. ROCIILIN. 

2«ir«, Soufk A/rifn. 


I N lint of Soolb African W»lrtrlc»l meartli 

4cTet(^i to AaUtt ennUrl w!lb tVn eoa&trjr 
ypTj litUa work baa baaa i>arfi>rn)C'l in eTalnatia? 
t!ie raal reUtloniMp bat^aao Hie intefiog of 
Kattfffl cad VTaitera caltarea end people* ia tb>* 
lead. Store <o i« (file to be seen ia the regioo 
of beokc penned hy emioeot Acratie penoactitiec, 
tome of wbom paiae*! the Cape on their waj (o 
Knrope, and who, loo, left an account, either ta 
print or in inannaeript, oi their irnpreoioot of tlii* 
partoftiie world, tlcnfly an^lhin;* U known of 
theae literary worki, and it would ha welt if tome 
tcholtr were to lachte ihi* aipeet of Africa and 
tbroogli thU meaoB SBcreatc India'i prertige in 
the foQtbera bemlcphere. 

At any rale, we bare the caie of ooe well* 
knowa elgbieealli ceatnr}* gealiemafi who wrote 
lametMof aboat the Cape, and, cosceenisg whom 
Bothlfig be* been told a* eitlier by Ibeat or 
Meadeljoha, Sootii Afrtea'i graateit bibiiogra* 
phiit*. llil* gentlcmaa'i nanOJcript }a io ibo 
Peniao Uogaage. Hi* oama. u Itisara-od-dis. 
Sometioie to the l?84'a be ierued ihij racoutcript 
nader the tide of ’’Shignrf Nitnahi Vefaet” or 
“Etcellent lotelligraee Cooccrnlag Eorope.” 

ThS* Itiasm-ad'dio, opparcatiy, wu «a edaca; 
led Toao. Ife waa a uatire of Peogaf— (he fint 
of hif coQotryroea to crosa the lodlaa and Atlantic 
oceina on their way to Cngiand — and wat well 
connected with the Indian icCelirgentin of hl« 
generation, lie was alee employed by the con* 
(emporary Eoglich sathoeU'iet la Indie to conduct 
segotiatiooa on ihrir beltalf with iLo blabmttj, 
and entered the aerriee ofGeneral Camae in 1765. 
The greateet point la bi* career was in the 
yean 17C5-7 when he accompanied Captain 
3frictos to Europe in order to present a persona} 
tetter of a great SfognI Prince to King George III. 
And it was ou ibis mission tbst be ronnded tbe 
Cape and this is how be inteTesticgly deicribeslits 
Bojonm here is 17C5, in ail probability, be bang 
the first of his race to do ao ^ — 


Tor two weeVs w« lay St tachor It Cape Town. • • 

Tbe Cap* luejf Is a promonlory oj ihe cooslry at iba 
llisck. Thu eoBBlry ru'ind (lie Cape Is ooiler the 
flonilnlon ef the Dotth, who Kara taitit oear the sea a 
braottfal city, and there planted dlfftnai varletlea cf 
Koropeaa a>’d Indian trrea, tach as the rise, apple, 
eMhpaiee, i^qlnee, pear, banana, man^ and 'plasuin. 
The lehabliants plael cypreu and boi trees la their 
yaHsca snd aioog ib» waika, aod are great bortlenj' 
tarieM. Ile/or* (he Pateti settled *( the cape, <i was a 
wlMcraess, snd the ((oKentnU snif flashmen of the 
cenetry were tike the caste of Tnmhlura ta Jadia; they 
carrtM iheir hoair* alone wlih them { aod meo, women 
a* J children, <0 (ha enraher of Steen or elsbt thousand, 
with iinnea, theep, and cadte were in tho habit of eoming 
*■> the Cape Iron annther eeoelry, and harts? renalscd 
there tar tbte« or har years, alierwards mnred o? In 
anetber direcllen. Ttie tlnlhlng of tt.e Kstlentots ta Qn* 
dressed sViat, aod thsir diet raw and half-raw meat, also 
mUtr, mutton and wild frnllii They are ot s good 
sUlare and eorpnleni. and are an swift and artlre In lha 
ehate, that they catch with ease wild boars and deer. 
Titty dig deep pita la the tlephanl'a haunts and when 
ihete animals come Iron tbs Ji'igles sod hill* to grere, 
(hey malta a great sofie with mniketry, and drive Iheot 
(a the direttien of the pita. Into which Uisy fall, ssd In s 
few days they die lor want of food aod water, aod iha 
Hntteetnw dispete of (he Irory (Bsks to mstchsiiu. 

‘Die Hutch purtbue men. women and children fa 
lleegaL t visited lems ef these alates, and allhongh 
they had furgoiien the tllndse aod Besgalos laogDSgts, 
yet ww were able.to coo rerse by alge*. They sted to 
fish for ms. 

Dot ttisam-i)<l-i}iD was not thn only Indiaa of 
imporiiace to writo (OtTielhing aaeat the C<pe of 
flood Hope. About a hall century later, to be 
exact (0 1603, we find one Blirsn Abu Tsleb 
Kbso issuing in Csicatta his *’ Msssir-nt-Tslibi ft 
BiUd-i'Ifrinji.’' It ii, in to far as this country 
is coDceraei, a most iaterestisg aeeouot of cos 
temporary life here} in fact, Slirxa AbuTsleh 
Klian bst] a more enjoyable time at the Cxpe 
than wai the case of Ttiiam-nii’diu. It was traoa- 
lafed from (bo Fertisa loto English to the year 
IBtO by Charles Stewart under this title : “ Ahu 
TalebKhtn, Blirza: T^erels to Asia, Africa aod 
Europe io the Yesrs ]79[i-JB02.” It was reprint- 
ed So l8It when the London QyABTEBLT 
IIEVIBTT, declared that 5Hrss Abo Tsleb Khan's 
work WBB " not only a curious but a rery sgreo' 
able present lo the Western world.” 

All this lerres to reveal ibe dictum that from 
an early age Indian's took an inlerest io the afTsirs 
of » growing South Africa. Of course, this fact 
ia well emphasised in modem day ^ relstioos 
betireeo South Africa snd India, hecomiug mote 
im|>OTtant as the years roll on, 



Birds in English Poetry 

Bv Mr. H. S. RAO, M.a. 


M r> UT for poetry” Bays Matthew Arnold, 
L/ in one of the most illaminattag dia- 
eonrsesofhis ‘‘Essay* in Criticism, *’ "the idea 
is ererythlng; the test is a world of iltaiion, 
of dhine illnslon. Poetry attache* itself to the 
idea: the idea is the fact.” Another poet wrote 
of poetry that it is ‘‘ emotion recollected in Iran- 
qalYily.” In speahing oi poems that have been 
written ahont birds in English literature, it is 
impottant for ns in this nonnlry to leraemhet the 
conception of poetry gWen by Arnold, ft is dlfB- 
cn.lt (or ns to know the habits of English birds and 
to that extent catch the spirit that animates many 
of the most beantiful lyrics in Eoglish poetry. But 
poetry does not concern itseU solely with fact. It 
is not the scientist who can catch the ' breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge,’ but the poet, who 
weares his experiences of fife into a many- 
coloured weh of loTeVincss. 'Whoa wo read of (he 
nightingale, ‘ the light>wicged Dryad of the trees ’ 
sieging in seme “ tneiodlous plot of heecheo green 
and shadows numberless,” it Is cot to much the 
picture of the nlghtiugala ritat haunts us, the 
atmosphere of perfect joy aod ecstasy that wears 
out of the life of the poet sad the iaonmcrable 
poetic snggestloos of the music of the ntghlingalo 
which teSBspoTt ns into a wonderful world of 


a nightingale, because it sings of the nightingale 
of legend and classical mythology, and more than 
that of the emotions of sorrow and joy that alter- 
nate in homan life aud which are suggested by 
the song of the nightingale. 

There are, howerer, many poems in Eoglish, 
real bird*poems that giro us not only a descrip* 
don of the bird, its characteristic habits aod its 
place in the landscape, but also make us by a 
kind of snbtle poetic realism, feel the real bird in 
tlie verses. The real bird is the basis of ■ the 
poenv and the icelisgs evoked by it are incidental 
to its description. One snch poem occurs in 
Palgrava’s ‘‘Golden Treasury* ” the lovely lyric 
ascribed to Borodeld, where we have a beautifnl 
imitation of the nightingale's note. 
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have, ceTertheleas, the higlieat flight of faney,— 
the poet’g ecstasy of delight in the reallaation of 
perfect bcanty. The bird i^ja frcfioent eoaeee of 
illustration of a mood of nature or a human 
emotion and it is remarkable horr the poet almost 
UQcaDQiiy concentrates a mood of nature in one or 
t<ro exquisite lines of deseripfion. For instance, 
in tho Winter song in ‘ Lore’s Labour’s I>ost, * 
unsurpassed for its realistic representation of the 
winter scenes, we see how the mood of Datnre is 
described in s few Tirid lines and how the bird plays 
a Tery yital part ia the suggestion ot that mood : 
tVhen teteles hang bj the watt, 

And Dtek the shepherd btows h(s nati, 

And Tom bears inge into tbs ba)], 

And mtik comes frozen homo In patl. 

'Wbon blood la nipt, and ways be font, 

Xbea algitSf tfsga the etirlt.ng ow]. 

Tuwhoo f 

Tuwbit, tawhoo, a meny note, etc. 

^ know BO poem wfaieh isterpreta the winter 
Bcane so heautiihlly. Ihis lyrie must of course be 
taken with the other lytic in the same scene 
whieh represents the mood of nature in spring aod 
the Joyous refrain of the song of cuckoo betrd 
when daisies pled aod Tiolels blue, 

Aod tadT'Smoeki all slWer while, 

And eockoo birds of yellow hoe, 

Da paint the meadows with delight 
To deal in greater detail tho bird-poem in 
Elizabethan literature is beyond tho scope of this 
arUcle. All these bird-poems, in one way or 
other are tingnlariy rich in mnsieal charm and are 
the product of an age when mnsic and poetry were 
united as they oerer bare been in EagHsh poetry 
•since. Rich in mnsic and lyrical sweetness, it 
must be admitted, that many of these lyrics lack 
in, what Pater called ' the eoul-fact ’ which is the 
matter ot all inraginatiYe art. Poetry, according 
to I'ater is the representation of such fact as emt' 
nected with soul. The highest type of nature 
poetry is that which not merely represents fact, 
but expresses the poet’s experience when ho see# 
’into the- life ’ of things,’ and adds to those 
experiences what Wordsworth calls 
■ - . . Tbs glsaro. 

Tbs ll^bi that Barer was as sea or land. 

Tbs coBueraUan, a&d Iba poet's dreaa. 


Nature poetry of this kind nerer wastes words 
in tmiospired description. A line or two bring 
before our eyes not merely the picture of a laods- 
cape, hut its innumerable suggestions that haunt 
ns «Ter afterwards, 

' The vlitoBi of the past, 

Sustaia the heart to (eellBg. 

The poet first snhjecti his mind to the sceoe or 
the objeet iu nature, and then he withdraws into 
hit deeper self to understand its meaning. Lines 
in Wordsworth such as, 
tyall Agwer smsU 

From OQt tbs cruiobllog’ rDlas ot fallen pride, 
bring ont more yiTidly than any set description 
of fact, the absorbing emotions of the human heart, 
when contempiadog aa object ia nature. So the 
bird in the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Meredith and Keats, is not merely described 
hut transfigured before the ‘Inward eye, which 
is tile bliss of solitode.* TIte grestest bird- 
poems in English poetry are those written 
by these poets. The poems in praise of birds 
wrlttea by Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats are 
a ebss by themselres as they hare much 
in coramoo, besides helping ns (o compare 
th% rery differeot genius, character and method of 
the three poets. Wordsworth’e*- "Ethereal 
minstrel, pilgrim of the sky,” though it has many 
fanlts, is nerertheless a beanti/nl poem, ciogiog 
as U does, ol the ' still ssd music of. humanity * 
which Is nerer completely absent from Words- 
worth’s poetry. The skylark is transfigured into 
a * |Mjgrini of the sky ’ that pours - upon 
(he world a flood of harmony and the bird be* 
cornea a ' ’ 

' Tys«of lbs w1s», wbo si>«r. but nerer ro«wi-l . 

' Tro« to tba ktodredpolBU of rTrarro’BBit Ifoine. 

*rhere is not much ipiritusl insight in the poem ; 
tbs next poem deals with the cuckoo for which 
Wordsworth had a great affection. The cuckoo 
la traos%UTed again 'sioking inward fete himself 
from thought to thought.’ In etery aspect of 
nature, in erery bird and flower, Wordsworth finds 
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picture of tbe lark »o get in bis “Lark Aacend- 
iog ’’ la Unsurpaased foe its Ihicgnesa. Tbe lineB 
that describe tlie rapturous music of the lark are 
Ibe most beautiful, to ray mind, in English bird- 
poetry of recent times : 

He rises asd begina to rouod, 

He drops the sUyer cbalo of aouad, 

Of man; links nltbout a break, 

- Ju ehJ/rsp, whistle, slnraod shake, 

All latcrvolred and spresdlcg wide, 

Like water dimples down a tide, 

\\Tiere ripple ripple orercurls, 

And eddy Sato eddy whirls. 

Slereditii'a poetry is remaikable for its concen- 
trated force and in the liaonting ciTect pf tbo 
repetitious which subtly conrey the sights and 
sounds of nature, 'J’Le “ Lark Atceadiitg " ia 
the concentrated essence of the loTcliness of the 
song of the bird, 

An ecslaiy to mutio turned. 

Iho latk is ipiritualised, as the skyUtk is in 
Shelley’s Ode and Meredith coueentcates not mere- 
ly on the tong of the bird, but speaks of its Iona- 
meratile associations with human life, 

The starry rel«e steeadhg spreeds, 

Awakening, as It waxes thJn, 

'Xlie best fu us to him akin. 

illio song of the bird is a glorious hymn of lore, 
Sioglng till hls hearsn £)ls, 

'ria lore of earth that h« Inatlla, 

And erer wlo^ng' np sad up, 

Our rilley Is bis golden cup. 

And he the wise which orerdows 
To lilt us with him sa he goea 
{^Agsin contrastiog the passions of men with tbo 
rapturous melody of the lark, he says, 
tVe vrsnt the key of bis wild note 
01 truthful In a tuneful throat. 

The song aersphlcally tree 
Of taint of personality. 

And then ho speaks of men, 

Whole Itrea by many a battle dint 
Vefa^td and grinding wlieeta oa flint. 

Yield snbstaace, thoagh they sing not, tweet, 
for »o»g our highest beerea 10 grert, 
because, as lie beanlifuUy says, their joy of life is 
as deep and full as tlie lark's, 

recaiue their lore of earth U deep- 
'fheto ate many other poems of Sfereditb tliat 
throb with this ecstasy of Ihoogbt «n<l feeling— * 


many poems, full of picturesijue imagery and 
wealth of inggestioo, that interpret the music of 
(he birds. “ 'Pbe thrush in February ’’ is a sweet 
lyric ringiog with the music of the thrush heard 
on a clear, beautiful ereniog in February, 

Then Earth her iweet nsscentod breathes, 

An orb of inatro quits the height; 

AndUke bluefrla-nagi, in wreathes 
The sky iafcea darkness, long ere quite. 


Tbo loreiiness of the song of the thrush, its 
osniting note and nffflr joywuness, is spread orer 
(be whole poem. The song is a symbol of glori- 
ous promise that leads men on ‘from bestial to 
tlie higher breed it sums up Meredith's deliberate 
philosophy of life, his faith in the hnmu race 
and immeftabty, 

That ille begets with fair loeraase 
lieyesd the fleah, If life be true. 


The poet's woadey/nl optimism is at the bisli 
of bis faith which he sums up in these lines «f 
cooceutrated power and beauty, 

Lore bora of knowledge, lore that gains 

Vitality as Earth it aater 

Tbs meaning of the Pleaaures, Palm, 

The life, iho Death, lIInailBatea; 

for lore we eaith, then terre ws all ; . 

Her myitle secret then te ouri. 

No lorer of Meredith will ever forget his “Lore 
ia Valley,’’ that woaderfol treasurehouse of poetic 
imeges which lire in the memory of the reader 
willi the baunliog power of au exquisite dream. 
How can we forget tho picture of the bird, brought 
out to such power and beauty, as in these lines , 
Lovely aro the curvea of tlie white owl aweepfng 

Wavy la the dusk lit by one large alar 

Lone OB tho fif-braneb, his raUlo note favarted, 
Droodlsg over the gloom, apim tho brown ero-jar, 

- or the picture of the dores that 

Through the long noon coo, crooning ihrongh the 


The “Young Princess’’ rings with the melody 
of the nigliUngale, 

, When ihoSoulh sang like * nightingale i 

Above A bower to May. 

Tho delicious etraias of the ‘ bird of pawloa 
perrade tho whole atmosphere of the poem \ 

Bang loud, »ang low the rspturonj bird 
TiU the yellow boar was nigh. 
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To liare captured the melodjof the nightlegale, 
the thrash sod the lark, that the rerao tings 
itself as we read, and to hare dooe all this with 
exquisite power and beantj, which are inseparable 
from all great art, is the highest achierement ol 
Meredith as a poet. 

X.mnst close this short article with n brief 
reference to the bird-poetry of Tennyson. Tenny- 
son is the greatest master in English poetry o( 
nstnre pictures.' Nature and human passion are 
always woxeu together, ' u readers ol "Tlie 
Miller’s dsnghter", "In Memoriam *’ and the 
“ May Queen " will hate noted. Tennyson was 
fond of birds and flowers. In his nature poetry 
we hare a scries of intimate pietures of rarions 
birds. 


The bnJldlBtr rook’ll eaw Iron the wUd/ uU elm- 
ferf slang the Wlo* ii^’ 

iaa ihs swallow U come sgtl# wtili summer o«f 
,. . ware. 

Erery line is a complete picture of the bird. 
'I'he most beautiful bird-song in Tennyson is the 
lyric u the “Trincess" which is remarkably lore- 
ly.in its morement, 

Ol gwallow, iwsUow, flying, flyjag muOj. 

As Stopford Brooke his said, " Its wing-beat* 
mg and swift-glancing Terse is like the flight of 
the bird that has suggested it, so harmoniously is 
the assonance arranged.” Tennyon’i immortal 
elegy, " In Memoriam” contains many nature dea- 
criptioaa. In one which begins 

By night we lingered in the lawn, 

W. h... , 

I’lliSl," "I "“i ol nob. 


1 do sot know of any other song in English 
poetry (hat sums up the nobler aspect of passion 
and imagination and breathing that delicate sug- 
gestion of the haunting melody of the nightingale 
than this song. 

Kow tensitiTO Tennyson was to the music of 
the birds can ho seen from these lines in bis' 
"Geraint and Enid" where he giTes two com- 
parisons of (he elTcct on Geraint ol Enid's Toiee 
and which are the noblest instances we can gire 
of that sweet delicacy in Tennyson's treatment of 
birds in his poetry, 

And while he wsilod is the castle eonrt. 

The Tolce o( Bold, Ynlel's dsogbter, rang 
(.Hear thro' the opee casement ot the hall, 
bloglegt and as the sweet rolee of a bird 
Heard i>y the lander So a lonely isle 
iloves him to think what kind of bird it (s 
That elngt to delicately clear aed make 
Conjecture et theplnmage and the form: 

So Ut tweet roles ol Bold mored Oeralnti 
And mtile Mm Ukt a maa abroad at raoro 
(Yben the flni the liquid oeis helored ot meg. 
Coats flying ortr mtay a wlady ware 
To Britain and la April suddenly 
tireaka trom a coppice gemmed wlili green sndred. 
And he tupendt his eearerse wlih hit Iriead, 

To think or tey, ’There is the algbllBgale.' 

‘The coppice gemmed with green and red’ 
irresistibly reminds one of Browning's exqnlsito 
spring lyric, ** Home thoughts from abrosd ” 
where the rery mention of the chaffinch sets one'j 
heart throbbigg with tbs ecstssy of a sprbg 
•Doraiog. The description of the thrush in the 
Same poem is one of the most indrosto and 
bsundog of all bird-pictures. Browaing briogs 
to bear on his descripdon a new understanding 
and a newatFecdon for the bird. It is poetry of 
this sort that makes 



JUDGE.DWARKANATH 

By Mr.' V. _NARAYANAN, M.A.. m.l. 


''T^llE first ladian Judge of the Oatcatta High 
^ Court was Uabu Sambhooaatb Pandit who 
was appointed as Judge when the Judge-designate 
Baba llomaprosad Key died before he could 
assume office. Babu Sambhoouath was Judge 
from the coustitutioa^, of the High Court till hit 
death.in June 1867. And on Babu tiaQibhooitath'a 
death, Babu Dwarkanalh flitter was offered the 
Tscant place, although he was then only 33 
years of age. 

Dwarkauath was born lathe tUisge of Aogu- 
nasi ' ia the Uooghly district of Bengal in 1833 . 
He had his early education in his Tillage school; 
and in his seTenth year, he was sent as a pupil 
to the Uooghty Branch School; and he was 
promoted to the second clsss of tlie CotiegUte 
School when he was only thirteen years old. ile 
had a brilliant career at the College and woo 
Goremment scholarships in erery ezamlascton. 
iie held the Janlor Scholarship la the years 
1647 to 18411 and (he Senior £jcholar<hip till 
18S0. He also obtained special scholarships. At 
the pnbllc ezamisation at the end ol the eoUegiate 
course, he stood first among the successlul 
candidates from all the Colleges ioBeogal. Babu 
Bwarksoath did not confine himsoll, howeser, 
merely to success at the examiaatioas. ile had 
a passion for the Bogiish Uogusge aud for hlaUie- 
matics. At college he won the Uoldhledsl ior the 
best KnglUli essay in 1853; many Europeans of 
his day used to admire his English and pronounce 
it to be superior to that of most EogUslimeo. His 
passion for Mathematics led to his triendship 
with Babu Breenath Dass ; Babu Bteeuath was a 
brilliant mathematician} eyen when he was a 
student at College, he was appointed to act as 
a teacher ut Mathematics An a temporary vacancy } 
and alter hU course vras over, he became the 
professor ot Mathematics at the Sanskrit CvUcge 
at Calcutta. But his Iriendsbip with Baba 


Dwarkanath Induced him to take to the legal 
profession. For, notwithstanding Babu Uwarka- 
nath’s love for Mathematics, his heart was set 
on becoming a lawyer. His father was a law 
agent practisiog in the UoogUIy courts and 
Dwarkanath’s passion for law was therefore 
inherited from his father. 

After hit Collegiate course was over, Babu 
Dwarkanath was not immediately able to join the 
law .course and appear for the Law oxiuiiuation. 
Xlis ladier died about that time and the whole 
burden ol maintaining the family shiltud to y ouog 
Dwarkanath’s shoulders. 8o, he was lurced 
by circumstances to accept the place ol a 
clerk on Ks. ISO a month In the office of the 
Jonior Magistrate ol Bolice at Calcutta. Bat 
he did not long remain at the clerical desk. 
As soon as circumstances could allow, he began 
not ouly to prepare for the Law ezsuiaeeioa him* 
self but induced his friends Bsbu Oaookool 
Chandra ^lookeriee sod Bsbu Breeosch Bsss to 
do so. All ol theiB obtvnvd their Diplouis in 
18h8. Babu Dwarkanath was enrolled as a V'akil 
of the Budder Dewaay Adalaut on the 3D(h March, 
18hd aud his two 1/ieada shortly afterwards. 
Babu Uaookool became a Judge ut the High 
Court} Babu tireeuatb lived to a ripe old ege re' 
tiring from the Bar in 1300 alter filcy years of 
practice. He was known as “ the hiastor ot the 
Vakil Bar" and be used to talk frequently about 
Babu Dwarkanath, the fileud of Ins youih and 
speak highly of his abilities and ol the waimih 
of hie triendship, 'X'be few details lust the present 
generation know about Babu Dwoikanatu are 
mostly due to the kindly relcrcncua that Babu 
Breenath used to make ol his compaoions at tbe 
Bar. 

Babu Dwarkanath worked ia the chambers of 
BaOu Itouiaprusad Hoy } ox>po>tunicicB do not 
always attend on the young juniors at the Bar, hut 
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iaUabuUwarkanatlx’scase, aa early opportamly 
occurred witWn six montbs of bU joioing ibe Bar. 
Ills leader Babu Komaprosad Roy was engaged 

arguing another case; and the Judge insisted oa 
Uwarkanatb getting along with the case in lua 
.leader’s absence. This was young Dwarkanath’t 
opportunity. The ability with which be handled Aal 
case, established his reputation as a brUlianl 
lawyer and successful adrocato *, and from that 
day, his posiUon at the Bar was secure. An 
European contemporary of his referred to tliose 
early day’s at the Bar of Uabu Dwarkanaih in 
these words : 


While euRMted la the lorenale srens, whether wllb 
me or 1 "ell remember huw Ul» teal, bU 

conipleuBus abUllj »ad honest pleadinc challenged tto 
admiration ot all and especially my own 
1 hose years o£ ailToeacy were hU UlUallon to the posi 

tloB which he at last atulned. 


With the death of his leader llabu Romaimisad 
Roy and with the eleration of Uabu Sambhoonath 
Pandit to the High Court Bench, Bahu Dwatke- 
natli Hitter became the accredited leader of the 
Vakil Bat at CalcutU. The pages of the H tekl^ 
lUpoiier and the Vengal Laio Rtporis bear ample 
testimony to his exleniire practice and to the 
great part he played in the shaping of the lliadu 
Law and of the Law of Land Tenures in Bengal, 
la what is known as '* the Great Rent Case ” ho 
successtoUy argued on behalf ot the ryots, pitted ^ 
as he was against a combination of tbe best talents 
of the European Bar backed by the landed aiisto* 
cracy. It is Inteteslicg to note that as an adro* 
cate he was fearless and independeat and that his 
able conduct of the eases entrusted to him con- 
tribnted largely to the building up of the excellent 
reputaUon of tbe Vakil Bar at Calcutta in those 
days. Babu Uwarkanatb was a hearty supporter 
ot the poor man’s canso and wo are told that in 
many cases, he refused fat tees ftom the richer 
lltigsuU and appeared tor practically no fees for 
the poor opponents who had just cases. In “lire 
Great Bent Case," be not only appeared beloro 
the trial court and the Dirisional Bench, but 


ed before a Full Bench of all the Bfteen Judges 
of the High Court continually for seren days. 
The Chief Justice Sir Barnes Peacok was struck 
by his remarkable skUl in the conduct of that 
case and consequently Babu Uwarkanatb was 
offered the place of the Gorernment Pleader which 
fell vacant shortly afterwards. The OoTcrnment 
I’leadcrsbip, as it prored, was only stepping stone 
to the High Court Bench. 

Aa a Judge, Babu Dwaikauath was as fearless 
aod independent as he was as a lawyer. His 
judgment in “the Malda Case’’ is a fearless 
exposition of the evils of personal government and 
of the vagaries of the departmental ofScials. HB 
fearless characletisation of the condnet of one 
WilUam Taylcr as “a fraud” led to a stroi^ 
agitation among the Europeans at Calcutta. 
after tbe judgment, Jlr, Tayler applied fw a 
review of judgment suggesting that tbe fraud w« 
by his agent and hisdefvnce was also unauthorise 
Both tbe Chief Justice end Mr. Justice Uitwt 
refused the review, tlie Chief Justice on t e 
ground that there was uothiog in his judgment 
which needed to bo reviewed 5 ilr. JusUce 
on the ground that the proper eotuse was f« 
Mr. Tayler to lake action if so advised agsiw 
bis ^nt and that on the evidence in the case, 
he could not come to any other conclusion not 
pass etrictures on the agent who was not repre* 




aeniea. 

Thereupou two letters were published hy - ■ 

Tayler in the of Calcutta attackin,. 

Justice Dwarkanaih, on tbe 7lh and 12th Ap 
18C9; the Chief Justice read them on the evenu^ 
of the I2th April and “considered it necessarytt 
vindicate the honour and character of my hono 
able colleague and .the dignity of the Court’ ® 
consulted Uabu Dwarkauath early next 
and as Hr. Tayler had arranged to sail " 
England that morning, he immediately had 
arrested and brought before tbe High Court 
answer a charge of contempt of Court. 
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nie fall report of the jncJgment of the Chief 
Justice in these contempt proceedings wes, elong 
with the report of tlie contempt caso against the 
Editor of the EnpiishniuM which followed, nn- 
carthed in 1917 io tho 'Amriia lia^ar I^trihi 
case. At the judgment of the Chief Jnstiee in 
those cases ahow in what high regard Jlr. Jnstiee 
Dwarkanath < was held by him and by the other 
Judges of (he High Court a tew passages may be 
cited therefrom : 

It the cbaisctecof any ether of thejadgas had trtes 
slnUarly asualled, t ihould hare thought U necetsaiy to 
adopt a slmtlar coarse. But It appeared to me to bo 
upeelally necessary in the preaeat cats when the attack 
had been raade npon a native gentleman, the only one of 
Ms coQDtrymen who had a scat on the Bench of tho 
IUgh Conrt 

Judges, atthough they agree u to the judgment which 
onght to be giren In a particular ease, do not atwayi 
agree In the reasons for arrlrlcg at that conelusloa, or 
one Judge may hare an •ddftlonaf reasoo apon which 
tha other haa upressed no opinion. There Is no reason 
why * satire {nDtIeman, who by his abfJitles has raised 
Mmaalf to the ueneh of the Tllgn Coart, Is to be malign- 
ed aod> alaudercd beeausa he hae the Independeoco 
to eipreis an opinion of hla own or even to differ from 
the Chief Justice, ^Tbat would become of the indepond- 
eoeo of Jadgea If this wen to be allowed ? 

« « • « • 

'I knew him before he was raised to tha Beoch. I have 
sat with him frcqoeaUy as a colleague s and I believo 
that 1 have bad as gooff an opportanity as any one, ol 
forming • just estimate of bis character. Though now 
speaJtlog In bis preseace, I may be pennKled to say that 
he Is a man of ahllliy and learning; very anassumlng, 
yet hlgb-ffllnded, Independent snd always ready So 
maintain Ms opinion so long as he conceives It to be 
right and equ^y ready to abandon It If convinced that 
It Is wrong, ne Is a man to whom I am sore It would 
give pain to Injure the reputation or to wound tinneccsa. 
arlly tho feelings of any one. fie Is tbe tecoaff paKve 
gentleman who by his own abilities has raised himself 
to tho high position of a Judge of ibc High Court. 

Hr. Tayler admitted contempt and apol^sed ; 
and the Chief Justice sentenced him to {mprison- 
tnent for a month or till further orders ^ni) to the 
payment of » fine of Rs. 600. * ’ Mr. Justice 
blitter’s coDduct thronghont this ease was highly 
praiseworthy and added to hia cepntation as a 
fearless and independent Judge. Tho Cluef 
Jnstiee remarked : 

' I am free to admit that I alone am roiponslble for all 
that has been done in this matter, thoimh my honorable 
colleague does not desire to be relieved Irom nay part of 
the responsiblUty. ■ 


One Leara the voice of Dwarkanatb echo these 
words of the Chief Jnstiee ; 

And now I wish to declare pnbllcly and emphatically 
that the Judges are not and caanoi be, loduenc^ la the 
discluuge of their duty by any attack made tipon them 
by the press. Nothlsji’ that has been said by tbe press 
UMn this subject, and nothing that can he said, no fear 
of the threatened etorm, can ever divert me or my. 
hononrablo soticagus from pursuing tbe pUlo stratglitfor- 
ward course which onr contcleaces dictate. No unfair 
criticisms Can diitnrb my eqnanlmlty nor in the slightest 
degree affect my happiness. They are based on the 
cooseiottsaess that the honest and cosscientfoas discharge 
of my daly has ever been (ha ruling principle of my life. 
T1>at Is a /onsdsitoa too jtiuug to besaderaiined by 
critics, who attempt to eridelae that which they do not 
understAnd, or to be shaken by storms which it Is la 
their power to raise. 

Bebo Dwarkaosth Mirter's jodg^rRCofs tbow tbst 
he Was aa able exponent of tbe Tliadct law ns laid 
down io tbo Smritia and in the Dayabbaga. He 
was Dot a believer io Social reform by jadieial 
logislatioo. His joilgmeots ore an able exposition 
of the doetrioo of spirlinal benefit on which the 
Dayabbaga Bcbeme of inberittnee is founded aod 
bare been approved of by (he Privy CaQaell. TTs 
it was who laid down that a mioor Illodn can 
adopt if be bad attained thn age of discretioo. 
He said *. 

Eve^aet dene by a roloor Is not necessartly null and 
void, ^ose acts euly which are prejiidlcfai to his 
Interests can be qnostlonrd and avoided by him after ho 
reaches his msfonty. But no such prej'udlefal character 
can be predicated of adoption In the coso of a chlliliets 
niedo and as under the fffada ifaeilras a mlaor who 
hM arrived at the ago ol discretion Is nut only competent 
but bound to perform the religions eereraonles preterlbod 
'* for his ssivntlon, we cannot hold the adoption made la 
this cose t» be invelid merely becanse the adoptive 
father wu, in the eye of the law, a mfonr. 

Mr. Jastica Hitter helped al<o in tbe growth 
of the ether branches of tbe Indian Law, which 
was then in tho formative stage. He laid down, 
for example, (be priacJple tbst a person sbonld 
not be adjudged guilty on the uncorroborated 
tesltmony of an accomplice ; and in doing to, 
differed fiwm ?iis collcagne on the Dench. To the 
case of Oidiiari Lnl 7?ay, his jadgment on the 
many intricate points of law were fully adopted 
mod endorsed by tbo Privy Oonncit.J 

Justice Milter’s judgments in other branches of 
ttolAWTverft heldin as great regard 'as were hjs 
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judgments on Hlnau Law. ParticnUrty in 
Criminal law, we find Wm taking a strict and 
proper attitude on the admissibilitj of eTidence 
against the accused. In an early case, reported 
in 3. Bengal Law Reports, the question arose 
whether in revision a Judge can interfere with the 
verdict of ‘ not guilty’ pronounced by a Jury. It 
was held by one Judge that the High Court could 
interfere in revision because ‘trial byJury’was 
in its infant stage in India and required the 
sapervisio’n of the Judges if failnre of Justice is 
to he avoided. The answer to this is found iit 
the judgment of the Chief Justice with which 
Justice Miller concurred : “ If the country is not 
ripe for trial by Jury, it would be better to amend 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, than to have 
trial by J*ary shorn of the safeguards which it 
provides. But when it is being tried eTperimental* 
ly, and the Legislature has declared that 4 verdict 
of acquittal is not to be set aside upon appeal, 
or reversed upon revision, we ought not to pot 
such a eoDstroetion upon the express words of 
the Legislature as to deprive that mode of trial 
of one of its most important and esaenlisl princi- 
ples.” As an example of Justice Mitter’s grasp 
of the essential ingredients of an oSence the 
case of the Qium rs. Doijal Batcri can be cited. 
In that ease, the accused Bawri was convicted 
of “attempting to cause mischief by fire, knowing 
-that he would thereby destroy a buildiirg ased aa a 
bnmau dwelling.” Mr. Justice Qlaver on appeal 
was for affirming the conviction. Ue thought that 
tlie possession of an iostruinent to commit mis* 
chief by fire and tbe going about of the person 
with it are tufScient to raise a'prcsumption that 
he intended to commit the act and bad already 
began to move towards exeention. But Mr. 
Justice Mitter differed from this view and right- 
ly. He held that the mere possession of an 
instrument to commit mischief by fire was no 
means sufficient to warrant a eonviction for 
‘ altempiiog to cause mischief by fire, to a 


building ” as the overt act “ towards tbe commis- 
■ioBofthe offence" required bylaw did not- 
exist. The judgment in this case shows also that 
unlike the generality of Civilitn Judges, Mr- 
Mitter acted on the wholesome maxim of Criminal 
law, that it is rather better that ten guilty per- 
sons escape than one innocent man be made to 
suffer; at the same time, hia judgments show that 
he did not suffer from that mentality, which is 
alleged to be found in some Judges, of reluct- 
ance to find a person gnilty and sentence him even 
were bis guilt is proven. 

Mr. Jnstice Iititter was anxious that the courts 
of justice should maintain a high reputation for 
speedy administration of substantial jnstice. B 
has been remarked by the Privy Council that 
the difficnlriei of the Indian client begin after 
getting bis decree. One of the difficulties in tbe 
way of execution of decrees was tbe dismissal, 
withont proper reasons, of execution applicatioos 
for the purpose of showing disposal. This prse- 
tico seems to’have prevailed even In those esrly 
days and in a nomber of judgments Justice Mitter 
has condemned this practice in strong terms. 
Ttins, in tbe case 3 Bengal Law Reports, appendis. 
pege 17, he beglos the judgment by saying. 
“This case nffortls a glaring instance of the 
gross injustice that is so often done to decree 
' holders iu this country, by the arbitrary manner 
in which exeention cases are generally dealt 
with by the lower Courla”; and again at p*o* 
19: “It may be all very well for judicial officer* 
entrusted with the execution of decrees to sell 
Ibeir monthly Tctums|by striking off every execut- 
ion case at random on the last day of the month, 
but there cannot be tbe least doubt that *ncb 
proceedings on their part are prodnetive of tb« 
greatest hardship and injnstice is the decree- 
holders, whose cases are llins struck off. 
not see any reason why tbe bearing of execution 
cases should not be conducted in accordance with 
the rules laid down in the Code of Civil Pru" 
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cednre \ in f«ct, proper clttes for tlio bctiring 
of thoae cases sbonld not be fUeil, and 'notice 
thereof given in due timo to all the parties con* 
cemed ; or why, when an execution case Is for 
some reason or other pnt off on a partienlar day, a 
fresh day should not be fixed for its hearing 
exactly in the same way as is done in the case 
of 'originat suits j or a-hy again, applications relat- 
ing to execution of decrees should be dealt with 
in the first place, by that most meaningless and 
misebievons order, " let it be kept on the record,” 
and then struck off on the last day of tbe roonth. 

-It is high time that this praeliee ahonld be 

at once discontinued, or otherwise all the time 
and labonr we employ in passing our decrees, 
are absolntely thrown away, inasmuch as ve 
shall hare afterwards to declare that they are all 
barred by limltAtinn. It is notorious that the 
troubles of a suitor in this country only begin 
when he has obtained a ' decree.” These etrio- 
gest remarks of 3fr. Justice Siitter went a long 
way towards bringiog sbout a diicontiaasnee ofthis 
objectionable practice. Traly was It said of him : 

Ko Judge lorptred us with mere (ouSdeoce for high 
Intellect, lot none had we e higher respect, and there ere 
few Indeed, if any, who, we feft more eerUln, wooM take 
the most accurate and at the aame time the widest slew 
of every quesUou that was placed before blcn tor decision. 

But 31r. Jnstice Mitter did not Temalo loogon 
the High Court Bench. Ilie health was always 
poor. In April 18G8, be had an attack of cholera 
which Tery nearly proved fatal. In 1872, he 
had a virulent attack of Dengue and in 
November 1873 he was discovered to be suflering 
from cancer of the throat ; he could oot conUnae 
ca tha Beach aaS la Jaoaary lB7i ho retired to 
his nativo village only to die on the 25th February 
amidst his reUtioos. In private life, Dwarkanath 
was a very meek gentleman aod ' hfs manners 
were unostentatious. He bad genuine feeling* 
of love towards his narrow circle of friends. 
Although he was raised to a high position early 
in life, he was singularly free from all pride and 
vanity. Under an apparently rough exterior, bn 
W4 
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concealed a noble and generous heart. He 
revered bis mother and used to hand over to her 
absolntely all the large Income he bad at the 
Bar and his salary as a Judge. His private life 
was not all happiness. He lost his best friend 
Elan'sh Cbuudcr Sfukeijee in 1868 and bis wife 
in 1671 and although he married again, his days 
of matrimouisl happiness had ended. 

Baba Dtvarksnalh was not ooly interested is 
2fatbemslics bat also in Philosophy. He was a 
warm admirer of Comte, and learnt French late in 
life in order to study Comte's works in the original. 
Ha accumulated a Urge library of French books. 
His interest in Sfathematics led him to translate 
Comte's Analytical Geometry into English. 
He attempted a fusion of the teaehiogs of Comte 
and of Hindnism ; and he kept bimseU in cons- 
tant touch with Congreve and other Positivists 
on the topics of philosophy. His paHion for En' 
glish literature is seen in the fact that on the 
day before Lis death, he bad his Uvoorite passage 
from ‘‘ Queen Sfsb ” read over to him. The last 
words that he wrote weris against this passage 
aod they were, “Live for others”. To that motto| 
be lived up to, in the few but crowded years of 
life that was given to him. 



H*i» Omcss—EsFLASii-s Ro*n Foar, Boasir. 
r, Oct. *31, 



EIGENSINN OE OBSTINACY 

A COMEDY IN ONE ACT, 

Translated from the German by 
Dr. HAR DUTT SHARMA, m.a,, pH.d. 


^aench Benedh, As author of thia German play, was bom at Leipzig on Jannary 21, 1811. He begin 
hij life as an actor.and 8U|e-director, bnt at the age of 48, be devoted himself solely to wiidng- 
AlAo^h be cannot he ranked with the elastleal German dramatists like Goethe, Schiller, Grillparzer ele, 
?-T<L P**y® » high stage technique. Among his beat known plays are : Das bemooste Hsnpt 

^he old head)^oktorWespe (Doctor Weape), Die Hochzeitreise, (The honeymoon). Die Zaertliche 
Verwandten fond mlativea), Eigeminn (ObsUnacy), Das Stiftnngsfest (The foundation festlra^- 
He alsd contributed articles on Oratory which are of great practical value. He died at 'the age of 63. 


Auadorf 

Katheriiie 

-Emma 


DRAMATIS PERSONAL 


A rich private gentleman. 
Hia wife. 

Their daughter. 


Alfred — Hnsband of Emma. 

^*"'7 \ _ Alfred’s servants sod eogag ed 

Elisabeth I to each otlier. 


laid table. On Ae right another Uble on which 
itjadfluLi, a.A,, ubU-tloH ..a «.m Mber 

■pn.ai.g cf ib.'dto.,,. 
On the left a small hand table and a sofa and 
on Its right a small table with . tew?p,pe,!l 

first scene. 

(Hesby akd Eusadeto.) 

>b.ubl,„a h,ra, 

Sniffers] 

Of ooM meat 

in both hands and pnta Aem on tbet.M .1 

.‘^'aub”'' ’ *" ‘'’f I™'" '■»» i» 

n'sht, etops at 


foWowigcon'vVrarHonl' 

I. Ansdorf are comiof 


Ehaabeth.— Mr. and Mrs 
to Innch. 

Henty.-And they will be delighted to see b< 
happy the young couple is— Hm 1 a faAer 

law, m be sure, I canoot give you 

^laabeA. — Never mind, nor I. 

efficient 

each other. [Looks at everyAing.) n,, 
poodneis, the table is laid. ^ oJ 


Elisabeth. — Yes. 

Hen^.— What? 

EIuaMtb. — NoAiog — I said yes. 

Henry. — ^That is nothing, yon must also 8*7- 

Elisabeth.— What? „ 

Henry.— "Thank goodness, the table 1* leid. 
Elisabeth.— Why ? 

Henry. — Because it Is but proper. 

Elisabeth. — How absurd? ^ 

Henry.— TNTien one has finished 
one says — "Well, that is right”, or' 0“ 
praised", or '"lliaDk goodness, the Ibisg ^ 
done.” 

Elisabeth. — Nonsense ! T ‘a s 

Henry. — It is no noniense, no absurdity. 3t ‘ 
pious custom that cne always says sooet^o 
similar when one — 

Elisabeth.— Ah I Spare me your absurdities ^ 

Henry.— [earnestly] Elisabeth, it is no •*’"'>'^‘^1 
yon must not be such a free thinker, IS*® Yg 
Come, and say with me — lliank goodness, 
Uble is laid. 

ElisabeA.— No 1 

S ” • — ^For my Bake. . 
eth. — I will not. 

— [becoming warm] Ton vrill not? 
Elisabeth. — No 1 

Henry.— Whenever I ask you for something. ] 
always asy ; 1 will pot, 
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Elitabetb. — Yes! Yesl Yes! Wien I do not want 
to do a thing, then 1 will not, exea if yon ask 
me ten times 1 

Henry. — ^^Vhat am I to make of yoc to-day? 1 
might request you tea times and yoD will 
always say : No? 

Slisabeth. — Yes, if you demand tnch an absurd 
‘thing. — ■ 

Henry. — It is no absnrdityj fant that is not tlic 
qnesllon. You should only aay it because I 
' wish it. 

Elisabeth. — I will not do so. 

Heniy- — [threatening} Elisabeth J 
Elisabeth.— [in the same tone] Benryl 
Henry. — Now you must say it. 

Elisabeth. — [Isngks] I must ? 

Henry. — [with determination] yea, I demand iL 
ElisaOoth. — I Bup{K>se you are dreaming. Or did 
' tint on the wrong aide of the bed this 

morniog ? 

Henry,— No joking f I am in earnest. You ahall 
say : Thank goodness, the table is laid. 
Elisabeth.— [pertly] Shall I say that? 

Heorr. • Yes. 

Elisabeth.— [placing henelf in' front of him] I 
shall? Imnst?. 

Henry— Yon shall and you oiaat. 

‘ElisaWth.— I will not say it at all. 

Henry.— [with suppressed anger] Elisabeth, I 
reonest you. 

Elisabetb.— I will not 
Henry. — Vor the last time I request you 1 
Elisabeth. — 1 will cot, 1 will not, eren if you do 
your utmost. 

Henry.— Well, we shall see to that! 

Elisabeth. — We shall see to that 
Henry. — [in front of her, angry] So, you will not 
yield to my request and refuse obstinately ? 
Elisabeth. — Yest 

Henry.— You will not leare your obstinacy ? 
Elisaoeth. — No. 

Henry.— Then you must ! [catches hold of her 
wrists and pinches.) 

Elisabeth. — ^Ao ! 

Henry — Say it! 

EUiabetli.— No— An ! Au 1 

Henry. — [repeating to her) lliaok goodnew, the 
table is laid. 

Elisabeth. — No 1 No 1 [disengagea henelf, strikes 
him os his hsodi and breathes upon the pinched 
parts] you horrid fellow t to pbcb me like that 
—and yet I will not say it! 

Ueniy.— Hood. Helwcen us all is orer. 

Elisabeth. — Be it so. 


Henir.— Do yon gira me vp so lightly? 

Elisabeth — If yon want to make a fool of yourself. 
Henry. — [requesting] Bat can you not utter a 
few words ? 

Eliubeth. — But I will not, I will not, I will cot 
Henry.— Well, then go to — 

(A bell is rung). 

Elisabeth. — We shall settle that by and by [goes 
towards the left]. 

Ueniy. — [follows her, holds her band at the door 
and atopa], Elisabetb, — Ihank goodness, the 
table is laid. 

Elisabeth. — [stamping her foot]. No 1 [Exit] 
Ucory. — Obstinacy, tby name is woman! llc- 
qnest, threat, force, ererythlsg in Tsinf 1 be* 
Here I could hare killed her but still she would 
hare neser said it. 

Alfred. — [enters langbing]. Let her lire for llio 
preseat, Henry, whether she says it or not. 

Ueniy. — [ashamed]. Ah, Sir 1 Yon hare heard — ? 
Alfred. — {still langbing and fflepr]- -A part of 
your quarrel— Yes, yes, the girl is obstinate. 
Henry.— Ab, generally she is good-natured — I 
do not know what she has taken into her head 
to-day. 

Alfred.— ^Yho can eier tell what women take 
into their heed J Weli, go swey now and get s 
bottle of Madeira. My flthe^b•law likes to 
take a glass at luoeb. 

Henry.— {Mlde]. £be will hare to ttf it still I 

Al wonder why Emma baa not yet 

dressed! She has already rung. Ah! bpreis 

she. 


SECOND SCENE. 

[ALFRED A>'D EtUfA] 

Emma.— (from the left] 3Iy parenU are laic; I 
thought that lliey would come earlier. 

Alfred. — [leatiog himself before her] Do you 


miss ihem r 

Emma.— [looking at him with suspicion] fhe 
queation was iocooiiderate — 

Alfred.— Yes, Yes, it just escaped me— [langhs 
and remembers suddenly). Here 1 hate jnit— 
[laoght.] V 

Emma. — What hare you just?— It must be tery 

fnnny — . . , 

orerheard an extremely comical 


Eina>t.-^OTetheanl ? Ay, ay, irdeed Sir 
Alfred,— [still laogbing) quite by chance. As I 
came out of my room, I heard an excited con^ 
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Teieation ; I stopped. Henry aod Elisabeth 
had ju't uracged the table ; Henry was (piito 
satisfied with hiinseir and said : Thaok good- 
ness, the table is laid. He demanded the eama 
from Elisabeth, for ooo inurt say so when the 
votk is finished. 

Emma. — How silly ' 

Alfred. — Ellsabelli refnsed and Henry tnaisled. 
They got into a formal quarrel ; he wanted to 
force her, but she remained obstinate, and 
would not say it. 

Emma.— [taking Elisabeth's part] Well, it still 
remains a question as to wUn was most 
obstinate, Henry or Elisahelb ? 

Alfred.— Her only requested her to say sol 

Emma. — It was an absurd demand. 

Allred.— But so harmless that the stiffnecked 
refusal cannot at all be jostified. 

Emma.— [warmer] quite as little as tlie obstinate 
demand 1 I do not thick that ElUabcth was 


Al^d.— [laughing] Let us not quarrel o»er it. 

With us It certainly could not happen 1 
Emms.— [tcuks at him suspiciously.) 

Alfred.— Were I to request yon so much for 
something you would surely do it. 

Emma— [smiling] Hm, bra 1 

""‘'“Vl * =««'i"tca JOB «in 

if I were cot to do it ? 

IS tntliinkable j I can bet for it. * 

Emms. — Do not bet! 

Al&ed— Let ns tn- it at once. 

Alfred.- 1 request you, dear Erama, just say: 

lhauk goodness, tlie table is laid. ^ ^ 

Emma.— Don’t! you are childish ! 

Allied. — ^Hease, please, say it. 

Alfred.- Please, dear wife, just say 'Hianh 
goodness, t!ie table is laid. ^ ‘ “ 

Emms. — No, I will not say it. 

Allred. — Please, please I 
Emma.— [more resolutely] No, No ! 

Eoooo.-Uoi it i. , 

Allred -[.I,,,, ,] ciiildi.!, o, not, lli.i , 

grant my request. . 5®" 

Emma.— \ou are uroDg to make such a request 


Alfred. — 'J'liat may be; Only you do me wrong 
by refusing it 

Emma. — [iiands up, more resolute and excited] I 
do wrong ? This is tbe first time that you have 
said such a thing to me I 

Alfred. — ^'rhis Is also the first time that yon refuse 
my request. 

Emma. — And the first time that you so childishly 
.and incnosideralely request. 

Alfred. — Childishly ? Inconsiderately ? Which 
words am I hearing? la it the language of 
love? 

Emma. — Can love demand foolishness? 

Alfred — O ! I have not yet demanded, I hare only 
requested ! 

Emma — [aignifiesntly] So I — And if yon were to 
demand? , 

Alfred — ^’Xliea— [stops short]. 

Emma — [morn significantly] And if you were to 
detuawl? 

Alfred — (heiitaling] Then you ivill certainly not 
refnve it. 

Emma. — [resolutely] Well, then I would refuse 1 

Allred.— IVhat? 

Emm^— So! You will demand something froffl 
me? So, you will humiliste roe? T\) a request 
I could perhaps even yield, but to a demaud, 

at?®?*’’ ("®6» ^'’6 bell.] . . • 

Alfred. — Goodness 1 how violently you behave 
towards roe ? Is it the tone in which' a wife 
^ speaks to her Lnsband ? 

Emms. — Do husbands make such foolish requests 
to their wives? 


third SCENE. 

[Tilt: SAJte, EUSABKTU, AFTERWARDS UESUV]. 

Emma.— [to Klisabetli who enters] I bare for- 
goUen iny handkerchief. 

Elisabetii.— [exit]. 

Alfred.— Emma, do not carry the matter too far 
which was a joke. 

Emma.-— Am 1 doing it ? It is you who are turn* 
log a Joke into eacnest. 

Henry.— (brings a bottle of wine and puts it on 
tbe hand-table, t 

Elisabeth. — [brings the handkerchief to Emma 
and is about to go.] < 

— [asks her passing by, through gestures — 
Will yon say it ?J 

^disabeth. — refuses also through gestures with 
certainty and exit) 

Henry.— [follows her threatening]. 
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Emcnii. — [turns herself fmm Alfred and is busy 
workiap] 

Alfred. — ^[standi on the right of the table and 
takes up the newspaper, tuniiag from Emma. 
The moment IIeDT 3 r and 'T'llsaheth hare dis* 
appeared, he looks over the paper at Emma, 
who does not look towards him. lie throws 
the paper on one aide and loflly] Have you 
considered ? TVIIl joa give up jour obatioaej ? 

Emma. — [throws avray • her work and violently] 
What ? obsticacy ? Ton koow that 1 eanoot 
stand that word;l am not ohatinatn; at least 
in this case. 1 am not at all to. On the other 
hand it is you who are ao ohatinate as to 
doggedly insist upon Ibis foolishness 1 

Alfred. — liut Emma just think that I (lavenothiog 
to do with this absurdity. I want yon only not 
to refnss any request of mine. 

Em'ma. — ^And I request you to put an end to the 
matter, 

Alfred. — ^But I have requested you first and my 
tequeat comes first. I had never thought that 
on could ever say ‘ Ko ’ to me f I cannot 
ear the idea! ' 

Emma.—fio? I ahail never tayKo? Alwajaoolj: 
yes^ yes, yes 1 Look, yon are just like ether 

.' men. Tou do not want a loving wife to be a 
friend having eqnat rights with yon. You 
demand that your wife should be yonr slave. 

Alfred.— What an exaggeratioa ! 

Emma. — Xo, no, to begins the subjugation : with 
the demand ofblind obedience. Bat I will not 
be made a slave, no, never. I ahall defend my 
right to the laslbreath \ I shall never be threat* 
ened and never anbrnit to bmte force. 

Alfred. — [in a light tone] *' And be shall be thy 
■ master'’ says the Scripture. 

Emraa. — [Catching Uie word] Do you not see 
that I was right? You want to be the master, 
I am to be a slave, you will order, I ahall obey. 
Ob 1 I acknowledge your mastery as long as it 
is proper and I shall obey you in all rcasooablo 
things, bat nerer if your comamads are ua- 
reasonsble. 

— [earnestly]. These are not the expes* 
sioDs which one . uses towards another whom 
one esteems. , 

Emma. — Nor are such things demanded from a 
wife whom one esteems. ^ 

Alfred.— But in joke — 

Emma. — Oh ! You Isave turned it into a bitter 
earnest (weeping). A short time back you 
told me ! ‘ Never shall I change,' and already 
you stand before me as a cold, feelingleu 


husband who coosiders bis wife oa'Iiis sabordi- 
nate] 

Alfred. — [With Rfl Inward struggle. Do not 
weep ! You know that fears iirifafe me].' 

Emma. — [sobbing] I canuot help it when you 
force them from me! 

Alfred.— [ironically] AYlial a monster Jiave I 
become already! I force tears limn jou! Poor, 
unfOTtunate woman ! that yonr lurk rhained yon 
to anch an unworttiy ieflow ! 

Emma. — That Is tight ; add some irony to yonr 
cruelty. AYho would have said it to me an 
hour ago? J rose so joyful, I felt so happy, 
and now — 

Alfred. — [ironically] Only say that there exists no 
woman more unfortunate than yonrself, 

Emma. — [weepi and does not speak]. 

Alfred. — [aside] This provoking weeping! Now, 
if the parents come, wlist will they think ? 
[controlling LiroselfJ Emma, Emma—, wiffr— 
dear child — come, let us bo friends again I 

Emma. — [takca the handkerchief from her eyes 
and looks at him questiooingly] Friends? 

Alfred.— It is silly (hat we should spoil so line a 
morning. 

Erama.— Do you lee it? 

Alfred.— Nobody Las a -lesser reason to quaael 
than wel 

Emma.— [with soft reproach] And yet you were 
so unkind to me I 

Alfred. — Now, seel I meet you half way, I offer 
you roy band, let us be friends [goes to her 
and reaches her his hand]. 

Emms. — [looks affectionately and slowly raises her 
band and lets it drop in Alfred's] You naughty 
fellow, to tease me so 1 

Alfred. — [requesting] And for the sake of our Jove 
will you please apeak ont those words ? 

Emma. — [abruptly withdraws her band] What? 

sun? 

Alfred. — ^You will not? 

Emma. But Alfred, — 

Alfred. — I Lave met you half «sy, bare offered 
yon my Land ; now it is your turn to yield on 
your side. 

Emma. — [struggllog with herself] Now, yon 
insist upon it? You will begin the quarrel 
anew ? 

Alfred. — [reqaesting] Finish the qoarrel — speak 
out those words and 1 atn satisfieil. 

Emma. — [after a abort struggle] No! snd.once 
more No! 

Alfred. — [with suppressed anger] No ? 

Emma, — [decidedly] No. 
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Alfred. — [tolk'iQg himseli more and more into a 
rage] AVell, good, tery good. You know that 
yoa can oblige me, but you will not do it My 
desire may be an absurdity, but still it is my 
desire — you will not fulfil it It may bo an 
obstinacy of mine to demand such a thing irom 
you, still lore should submit, should yield — but 
you will not do it. Tbe silly words cannot bo 
of any consequence to me, but they were a 
proof of your love for me if you said them, and 
1 attach much value to this proof. I have 
requested you, have demanded from yon, ( 
have exhausted every argument — but you re- 
main obstinate I And you profess to lore me? 
You who cannot overcome your ohstloacy to 
please your husband ? Go, go, and never toll 
me that you love me [walks in passion], 
Emma.— [leaning against the table] You reproach 
me with obstinacy ? And with what right? 
Yon yourself admit that it is an absurdity to 
demand those silly words fconi me, and yet you 
insist upon this absurdity? It would degrade 
me If I were to consciously commit a foollsb- 
ness, and still you demand in decided tones this 
degradaliQu? Is it love? You know thatjonr 
demand hurts me [passing from her first 
decided tone into a gentler one and at last 
weeping], that yonr unreaionahle requests pain 
me— but that d^oes not move you, you wilMn- 
swt. Your cruelty forces out my tears, but 
they leave you cold— my entire being revolte 
against your demands, but you must doggedly 
insist upon your will. Wbete and on who*; 
love? the want of 


FOURra SCENE 
[the same, henry], 

Heiy.--[annoiincing] Mr. and JIrs. Ausdorl 
[stands behind tbe tabic, ready to servo.] 

Alfred.-[tomewhat uneasily whispers to Emma] 
Dry your tears. What will they think of yon ? 

Emma.— [diying her eyes.] For my part thev 
may know what has happened; I thiik myself 
innocent. ^ 

Alfred.— Cousider yonr duties as lady of (he 
house I One must show a friendly appearance 
to one 8 guests. [Goes to meet his father-in-law 
and mother-in-lawj. 

EoiM-taries her eji. like.l.s 
meet her parents.] “ 


i’llTH SCENE.' 

[the same AUSDOKE, KATIIEIIINE, LATEK 
EI.I8ABETII.] 

Aludorf. — Good morning, children, good morning! 
Well, how are you ? 

Alfred — [giving him the hand] A hearty wel- 
come to you 1 [takes his hat and stick.] 

Emma. — {embraces her mother and gives her 
band to father.} Welcome dear mother, dear 
father. 

Kalberine. — Ay, my child ! I liavo not seen you 
long since. Yon visit us so rarely. 

Emma. — Dear mother. 

Katherine. — I know, my child, I know ; a young 
wife has more to do than to think of her 
mother. 

Ansdorf. — [friendly and jovial] That is the way 
of the world, dear wife, — but Emma still some- 
times thinks of us I don’t yon, child ? 

Emma. — Always, father, always. 

Alfred.— [embarassed, anxloDsly watebiog Emms, . 
who avoids bis look] Shall we not sit down? 

Ausdorl. — No objection, my ion. It is a long way 
t® you and 1 briog wiih mo tired legs and 
sound appetite, [sits on tbe right at the table]. 

Alfred. — [makes a sign to bis wife to ait down on 
tbe chair on left, and himself stands behind the 
chair on the right near Ausdorf]. 

Emma.- [sits intentionally between her parents 
on the chair on left] 

Elisabeth. — [places a dish on the table and goes 
back.] 

Henry.— [retains her and asks as before -by 
gestnres whether sha would utter those words.] 

Elisabeth. — [slaps his hand, disengages herself 
and exit] 

Ar^orf.^fiUiog a wine-glass, comfortably] Ha, 
ba! wife, you have placed yourself between the 
young people; that is a capital idea of yours ; for, 
i( they sit side by side they are quite lost to 
their guesU. Iherel loach the glasses, you 
young people : Many days like tbe present. 

Alfred.- [ponia the wine, takes the glass, but 
hesitates.] 

Emma. — [puts down the glass and wipes a tear 
from her eye.] 

Ausdorf.— What is this? Yon don't join in the 
toast ? Ha ! my son, you look embsrsssed and 
the young wife has a tear in her eye ? 

' Deugbiug] Has a domestic scene taken place? 

Alfred.— {motions to Henry. Henry Exit.] 
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Katberine. — How cao you ask ao delicate a 
question ? Let the children make np them- 
aelvea. 

Alfred. — A trifle, a joke — not worth apeaUog of. 
Ify good Emma ia a bit too toueby. 

Emma. — (bnrata into tears] 'ITiat too} I shall he 
reproached with touchioesa also ! 

Alfred.— In the presence of our parents yen 
should a little — ' 

Katherine. — Calm yonnelf Emma, sneh thinga do 

' happen. 

Emma. — I know It la wrong that I can’t eostrol 
myaelf— I have tried and hare atmggled with 

' myseir, hut I am deeply oflended. 

Katherine. — [t^rng her side] Ay, ay, my aon f — 

Anadorf.— Pat. t wife, don't interfere with the 
matter that concems the children alone. 

Alfred.— [excited] According to Emma’* ntteraneo 
It really seems as if I hare offended her in an 
unheanl of manner. Yon may yonnelf decide, 
I ihall relate the matter to yon. 

Ausdorf.— Leare it alone my aoo. We don't 
meddle in yonr domestic quarrels [contiones to 
eat and drink, ] 

Alfred.— I most juttl/y myself jnst before yon. 

Aosdorf.— It i* not necessary. 

Alfred. — ^Yon might snppose. 

Ansdorf. — [still eating] IVe suppose nothing. 

Katberine.— Be quiet, perbeps it leads to an 
nnderstanding. [Kindly] Speak out my son. 

Alfred. — ^Tbis niomiag I orerhesrd onr Henry 
who demanded of Elisabeth that she ihonld aay 
"Thank goodness, the table is laid,” and he 
quarrelled with her riolestly when ahe would 
not say it. 1 related it laughing to my wife; I 
said to her coaxing that she wonld not be ae 
obstinate, i requested her in joke that she 
would please utter those words. She refssed 
and with So decided an obstinacy, with to 
remarkable atabhomness that we exchanged m 
few serious words. 

Emma. — [still weeping] Here, you are also hear- 
ing: itnbbomness, obstinacy, tonebiness, he 
acentes me of eTcrything. -Yoo esn hearwU- 
'ness that I waa Deser obstinate. 

Ansdorf.— [huraoronsly aightng]— Well, well, 

child. 

Katherine. — [aeriously] No, husband, you do 
Emms wrong; she bas ncTcr been obstinate. 
Comfort yonnelf, child } Wo do not want (o 


meddle in your aS'airs ; yon will get reconciled 
by and by. 

Emms. — Ah I Ho stilt insists upon it that I shall 
otter those words. 

Katherine.— How, my son, do you still insist 
npoa it? 

Alfred. — [struggling within] Pray, let us drop the 
matter. 

Auadorf. — [humonronsly] Yes, I also request yon 
not to spoil my appetite. Yon are a fool Emma, 
and yon, my son, yon mast also pardon the 
somewhat wilfulness, of a yonog wife. Sorely, 
she will get orer it as my old woman. Look 
at her, she does not know what contradiction is. 
She Aildls all my desires, and if I had demand- 
ed of her, ahe wonld hare said; Thank good- 
oeas, the table ia laid.” She would do it at 
once. 

Katherine — [excited] That she wonld not do ( 
Aosdorf. — Why ? 

Katherine. — ^Yon wonld not ask it. 

Ansdorf. — If I were to ask it? 

Kalherioe.— Then I shall not do it. 

Ansdorf. — [between joke and seriousness] 4b I 
wife, you don’t say so seriously? 

Katherine— Qnite in earnest. 

Ansdorf.— Wonld yon reinse to fnlfil my desire? 
Katberio#.— ['iecitlediy] Yes. 

Alfred. — lYsy, Jet ns talk of tomelhiag else. 
Ansdorf. — No, I neter heartl of such a tbiog ; it 
moat be leltied. [requesting]. Dear Katherine, 
say once *' Thank goodness, the table is laid.” 
Katherine. — Let me alone I 
Ansdorf. — Please say it. 

Kalherine.—No. 

Ausdorf.— [Iinmourously, by and by becoming 
■erious, but not violent] I say ft evetydsy aloud * 
aod aside with all my heart, when I see the 
table ready— Thank goodness, the table is laid. 
You aay it once I 
Katherine.— No. 

Eoima. — Dear mother} 

Ansdorf. — Katherine I 
Katberioe. — [mors decidedly] No ! 

Ansdorf. — Kitty I 
Katherioe.-^No } 

Ansdorf. — Kitty 1 

Katherine.— t will not do iL ' 

Ansdorf. — [,|abJs nji] No, that is past joking, 
WPJ you set a had example to yoor danghler 
through your obstinacy ? • 

Alfred.— [standi up] Bat 1 request you — 

Katherine. — {ttinat up] Here we have the old 
experience; men stand by one another when 
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the suppression of women is concerned. TTie 
father takes side against his own daughter! 
Ausdorf. — I do not take any one’s side, but my 
own. The difference between my daughter 
and her husband does not concern me. I hare 
to settle the matter with you and I demand of 
you to say those words. 

Katherine. — How can you demand an ai)anrdi^ 
from your wife ! 

Ausdorf. — ^AVhether an absurdity or no, is not the 
point. This demand ia the touehatone of obedi* 
ence. Similarly Gessler, whom the Swiaa peo- 
ple should hare greeted, hung up his hat for 
nothing else, except to test tiie obedience. 
Katherine. — Right! and because that was atidi* 
culoua, absurd and unworthy demand, the Swiss 
people rose up against their tyrants. 

Emma. — And we submit as little as the Swiss 
people. 

Katherine. — We also can rise up in reroU against 
oni husbands. 

Emma. — We are wires and no subjects. 

Katherine. — With I'urka a wife may be a subject 
but we lire in a Ohriatian State. 

Emma. — Men want to introduce the Turkish 
customs here also ; for their behariour is quite 
Turkish. 

Katheriae.**-[more kod more angrily] But we are 
DO slarrs and know liow to defend our rights! 
Emma. — Blind obedience is the rirtuo of a state I 
Kslherine.— -We examine first, whether the com- 
raands ire good and then we obey. 

Emma.*~Aod so alisurd a demand fulfil we never, 
ncrer, nerer 1 

Katherine. — Kerer 1 Nerer 1 1 Nerer 1 1 ! 

, [both women turn away and whisper together. 
. Ausdorf and Alfred try to speak in the b^in- 
iog, but not being able to make Iheiaselres 
heard, become silent and are lomewbat 
abashed.] 

Ausdorf.— [aside to Alfred] There 1 we hare got 
it. We hare excited the whole sex sgsinst 
onrselres. 

Alfred.—faside] Whst ihal! «e do? 
Ansdorf.-^aside] Dear son, do what yon please. 
Hie whole matter spoils my lunch. And If I 
don’t take my lunch with proper peace, then I 
can’t enjoy the dinner. ^ 

Alfred.— [aside] But still, we can't yield I 
Ausdorf.— [aside] My son, It is a quanel in which 
nobody gains any thing 5 1 hire allowed my- 
s«U to be led away. I hare been slighUy 
angry, but now, my peace returns back. Tlig 
women are not quite wrong. Aflsr «11 it is real. 


ly as obstinate to demand something stubbornly 
as it is to refuse it stubbornly. 

Emma. — [aside to mother] Had I known that the - 
mother would lead us so far, I would bare 
taken it as a joke in the rery beginning and 
would hare done according to his will — now, I 
can’t do it any more. 

Kalhetine. — [aside to Emma] On no account 
should you hare submitted to his tyranny for 
erer ! , 

Emma. — [aside] He shall see that I hare^ a 
strong will ! 

Katherine. — [aside] Right. No step of weakness. 
My husband shall be astonished ; he will hare 
to request for a long time before I come round. 
Emma. — [aside] Do you stand, by me, dear 
mother ? 

Katherine. — [aside] Rest assured. 

Ausdorf. — [aside] The clererest man yields — 
Alfred. — [aside] I shonld like to, but the honour— 
Ausdorf. — [aside] Poohl mere words. • The sub- 
mitsieo is psinful, and we like to call It sense 
of honour. — Settle the matter again by means 
of a Joke. i , 

Alfred. — [aside] Yes, a joke— I shall pul *0 
to it [quickly exit on the right]. ' 

Ausdorf. — [aloud] Tnsten, children. Your IceSfu* 
is too powerful for me. 1 ehall firsf itreogthw 
myself by means of lunch to continue In* 
battle [sits; quite eineerely] Thtnk podnest, 
the table is laid— one has only to begin- [eats]. 
Emma. — Dear mother, shall wo not also—? 
Katherine. — Yes, yes, let us not lose our loneb 
through foolishness [sits]. , . 

Alfred. — [comes back with two shawls w nis 
haods, friendly] Dear wife, we shall put an en 
to our quarrel 5 I request your hand for peace- 
1 realise tliat 1 was the principal causa of o^ 
quarrel. In expiation of my sin I 
you one of these shawls, [opens and lays the 
both before her in lilt hands]. 

Emma. — [a liltla nshamed] Alfred, I don’t know— 
Alfred. — Chouse ! 

Emma. — At this moment — 

Alfred.—Choose, clioose, child ! ^ , 

[Emma points towanls one as if nnwilhoo' 
immediately withdraws her hand]. 

Alfred. — ^Tlie one on the right? 

Emma.— [nods]. ‘ . 

Alfred.- [lays the other on the fable and ptijs 
shawl round her] So, it is very becoming * 
you. [A few steps from her] Now, 1 hare 
to meet you three parts of the way 
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Emma. — [»tni"gles iawardly for a moracot, tbca 
speaks suddenly] Thaok goodness — [whispers 
in bis car] the table is laid [bides Iter face in 
shame.] 

[Henry enters, brings a disb, puts it on a tide 
table and with serviette on bis arm stands ready 
for service.] 

Ausdorf. — •Well done, cliildrcD, Well done ! 

Alfred. — ^Ths peace is established. 

Emma. — ^Por ever ! 

Alfred — ^Never will anylliing happen. 

Emma. — Never 1 

Ansdori. — That is right, let us drink! 

[Eluabeth brings a basket of fruits, puls H on 
side-table. She and Utary aaikilj* l»ra tbeir 
backs to each other. Allred leads Kmma to 
the IkUb and fills the glasses.] 

Katberin't — [already gone to the table and loofca 
at (he other ahawls; sow she taps oa ibe 
ihouldor of Ausdorf] Ensbaod! 

Ausdoif.- — Hm? 

Katheriiie.-^Look here 1 

Aasdorf. — ^^Vhat? 

Katherine.— There is another shawl. 

Ausdorf. — Is there? 

Katherine. — Shall we not also reconcile? 

Ausdorf.— With the shawl? 'Xlist is too dear for 
me. 

Katberioe. — But consider. 

Ausdorf. — hope yon will do it for less, wife. So 
young a man Can't bear the ilMiittoottr of bis 
wife and so be brings a sacrifice to reconcile 
her — when he cocoes to my years, be also 
doesn't do it any more ! 

Kalbeiine. — Fie! how detestable! 

Emma. — f hope not. 

Alfred.-^[intenupling, smiling to Ilemy] Now, 
Henry have you settled with Elisabeth? 

Henry. — Ah ! Sir, she still refuses. 

Elisabeth. — [embarraiied] But Sir, — 

Emma. — [laughing] You must submit Elisabeth, 
yon innit say those words. 

Elisabeth. — Ton know, — — 

Emma. — Wo know everything. 

Katherine. — Yes, Yes I You have spoilt our whole 
morning by it. As pnnisbraent you mast tay 
it publicly. Ont with h then [repeating to her 

; slowly, word fay word] ^Thank goodness, the 
table >9 laid. 

'[All break out into a loud langbter]. 

Kstherine.— [astonished] well ? ' 
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Ansdorf. — [iaughing] Now, you hare after all said 
it, wife I 

Katberioe. — [Strikes her face] Wall, so the matter 
is at an end. [presents her hand to Ausdorf] 

Alfred. — Now, Elisabeth, it is only you who 
remain. 

Efisabetb. — [struggling inward, abashed] I can't. 

Emms.—-! shall see to it that in three weeks your 
marriage takes place. 

Elisabeth. — |jojfully] Marrisge? Thank goodness! 

AH.— Well? 

Elisabeth.— [who does not realise that she has 
already said the half of it] Well ? 

AIL— Go no, go en / 

Elisabeth. — What? 

Henry. — [recinestlng] Speak out the rest also ! 

Eb'sabefh.— [realising] Ah, Isee! [looks on all by 
tarns]. 

All. — [pteiibg] Go on, go on ! 

Elisabeth. — [cjpickly] The table is laid. (Iitdes 
her face in the apron aodrnas away] 

Ueniy. — [follows her] 

All. — Bravo! Bravo I 
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WORLD EVENTS 

Bv Prof. A. J. SAUNDERS, rh.n. 


T he writer o( \Yorld Event* wishes to se&il 
to ail Ilia readers this month Christinas 
Greetlogs and best wishes for health, happiness 
and prosperity a\l through the coming year. It 
ia a joy to be liriog in those days, and to realise 
that we are in the midst of moiciBeots sod hare 
a part in events which ate making history. Pro- 
blems thst we are consideriog and decisions that 
we are called upon to make are going to monld 
world life and thought for generations to eomo. 

“ We ar« liTlog, we »re dwcUlng , 

Is s graod, but awfu] tlme; 
lo »a »B«on age* trillEg, 

To be tiring I* sublime." 

The year 1930 will go down in bistoiy as of 
more than ordinary interest. It opened with the 
l^avsl Limitations Conference ; although France 
and Italy eonld not see their way to go so far as 
the other powers, Great Uritain, United States 
and Japan were ablo to make some progress end 
did arrive at agreement in limiting tbeir navies. 
In May there was orgsoUed and began work the 
Bank oflnternationtl Settlements which is destin- 
ed to Lave e big ioflacoee on world baokiogin 
tbs fafnie. In September (he aonual meeting of 
the League of Netlosa Assembly wes held, when 
M. Brlsnd of France put forth his plea lor tie 
United States of Europe. October esir repre- 
seotstWes from all the goveroments of British 
eoaotries throughout the world gathered to- 
gether in London fur the Imperial Confer- 
ence; while in yovemher the Round Table 
Confereuee began its sessions, whtcit has for 
its objective the tremendous task of workiow 
oat a satisfactory constitution for the fuiare gov- 
ernance of India. All through the year there lies 
been the unhappy siloation of the falling world 
price level which has been like a plague affecting 
every country ; and to make matters still worse 
the figures revealiog unemployment in Germany, 
Va/t’pS Sitfee ittiv antaatvil 
higher than has ever been known before. In 
these respects the retrospect is a sad picture; hot 
wo have great hopes that the bottom of this 
depression has been reached, and that 1931 will 
show a recovery, 

BUSSU 

One writer has referred to Russia recently as a 
peat enigma. This is true that the Mussisa 
common people have risen against the slavery 
which held them as by chains of steel IQ the old 


despotic Czardom, and iinder the inspiration 
Karl Marx wliose gospel they have taken literally 
they are trying to bnild an advanced socialistic 
■tatc. It is the greatest experiment of socialism 
that the world has yet seen ; we cao say with a 
degree of truth that RnssU is the field on which 
the. principles of eitveiite socialism are being 
tested, anil as goes Russia probably many other 
conatcies will go before this century comes to an 
end. 

The latest move in Ruisla is the Five Years 
Plan; U was began by the Soviet Government on 
October 1. 192S, and is to continue until 
September 30, 1933. 'Fiie Flan aims at a three- 
fold objective*, rapid indnstrialisation and large- 
scale productirn, the complete state socialisation 
of agriculture, and tho elimination of all forms of 
capitalist organisation throughout the country ; 
this is to be done within fire years. All the 
energies of the Governmoot are to be directed to 
the successful earrying-ont of the programme, end 
all (be oatinoal activities and resources are to be 
utilised for this one and all-important oldect— the 
compute t icislisatiou of the Soviet UiiioBi and 
that as rapidly as possible. 

RACIAL PROBLEMS IN AFRICA 
Sonth and Easters Africa have a growing racial 
problem ever before them ; there are three dis- 
tinct races competing the white man, the Indlao, 
and the native; amongst the natives there are a 
Dumber of different tribes. IVe know sometliiug 
about the lerious situation between the white mso 
and the Icdiao, but there is also a situation aris- 
ieg between the native and the while mao. Tho 
white man includes the Dutch, the English as 
well as their descendants and the question is that 
of“»%hJ8,'’ and who shall rule. 'ITio policy of 
the British Government In Eastern Africa, that is 
in Kenya, is to recognise the native interests as 
ti# /niece rJ .wpm'Ajj'CP.. Tb_*t 
priocipie haa been officially announced and i» 
being followed by the British Government. 

General UerlEog, Prime Minister of the South 
African Union, has recently expressed strong 
opposition to that policy. The British position was 
arrived at without consulting South Africa ; wbst 
j» troabliog General Hertzog ia that if “equal 
rights “ and the psramountcy of tho native inter- 
eata are allowed in Kenya and ate not granted in 
South Africa there is almost certain to be trouble 
ia South Africa, because tlie patives there will 
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detnami similar trcatmeat to tiiat reemnl in 
Kenya. JasUtrnce on "equal rights, " General 
llcrtzog sava, would Iiave the Rrave lesnlt of 
aiieuating the white settlers from the oatires, and 
creating between them a barrier of hatred which 
would be far more dangerous than any • “colour 
bar." 

WILL ITALIAN' FASCISM LAST-? 

' That is the qaestioo which many people are 
asking ; the Italian political exiles ate patting it 
in h little dilTerent form, for they are aaking how 
much longer can it last? lYhat the writer saw 
In Korae and throoghout Italy last year, aod tho 
recent success of h'ascism In Germany is tndicatite 
that it may remain lor a long time, eren 
ertending to other countries as well, 'lire 
aDoiTersary of tho famoas march on Home ts 
celebrated erery year j 'at that time Sigaor 
Slussolini takes tiie opportunity of rericwiug the 
moTement and indulges in some prophecies regard- 
ing tha future. Mussolini' has produced a oew 
spirit in Italy, and whether the political organisa* 
tioo'wil] be coolloaed after the driring reraooalily 
of the Dace is remored it is to bo boped that this 
sew spirit will surrire aod continue. A recent 
writer has summarised the effects of the tooremest 
fa Italy as follows : 

la place oi the cb'aot, dlisppolntiocnA sad despoadeacy 
whlcn ha foand In 193S he has arouied a seatlmcat «f 
DStioBsl unity ssch as Italy never felt even durlog the 
struggles ot the Blsorgtmeota. For this new spirit. In eo 
far as It represents the national rather than the nsnowly 
party sclilcveinenis of the lluce, {uty most tong reioato 
gratefully InSiieDced by Fascism. < ‘ - 

‘aEnuAS Ecosoiiv 

, , "Honour to wbom boaour is due ’* is the atti- 
tude of the English press towards the new Germsn 
budget which they describe as "au heroic badgeC" 
Germany has been bit hard by the present world 
trade depression, for in additio'n to her huge re- 
parations payments, she has a large unemploy- 
ment list which she is belpiog with a Govemmeot 
dole in the face of diminlsbed pQrcbasiog at home, 
and a serious fall in exports abroad. Instead of 
sitting down and c^iog orer the situation, or re- 
belliDg against conditious. as preached by the 
Fascists, the Cbaacellor — Dr. ilmnbg, aud tfae 
Minister of I'inance— Dr. Dietrich have persuaded 
the German Ileiclistag to accept a policy of ee<^ 
nomy allround. It will mean ranch sacrifice on 
the part of many, but the majority are wtlUngiy 
accepting the policy, and are facing the future 
with hope. . According to Dr. Oskar Wbgen this 
,is the way that the German people^ are meeting 
.tbeir financial prohlemi . 
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jta the 10.10 Budget, ecoDomlcs amountiug to 170 
BsilUoo relebsmarks bad already been made. In tbe 
baiget fnr iO.li, ecpeudi'tore Is to be curtailed by rough- 
ly 1^)0 mlllloos relclismarbs. The salaries of public 
officials are being reduced by 6 percent Tbe eutola- 
meaU of the Kelehs-Prcsideet, tbe various Ileicbs 
MIeisiers and tbe lleicbsUg depotiss are to be dital- 
niabed by 20 per cent A cut ol 300 million marks U.to 
be made lo the material expenses of tbe P.elclis admlnlst- 
ratloiL Tbs Federal States aod the communes wlU 
receive 300 millions lets from the Royal taxes than in the 
current year, aod tho eontequeni diminution of tbeir 
revenues wilt force them to a corresponding restriction of 
cxpcadftnre, * a a * 

Kaluiatir, tills programme of retrenchment Is not 
exactly popular. Ilovrever, la all Classes of the popula- 
tion, It Is recognised that radical measures must be 
adopted for ibo reform of public finance fn Germany. 
Cooseoueotly, despite Its mucb-debaied provisions, the 
new aaaitcfal prograrame bas on all bands, fnereased 
confidence in the Oermen Oorernment. Abroad, too, 
coofidooca Is felt In Germany's capacity to overcome the 
difficulties of her present situation, especially as her 
finances are at bottom, thoronghly sound. 

MniTlSII QOVEIUniEST CEKSURED 
'ITie role of Government is very rJifficalt to pl*y 
io these days of trade depression, as tbe Govera- 
taeoU of Getmaoy, Australis, and tbe United 
Sutes ate experirncing. Ko less true is it of the 
Driilsb Government, bat Mr,' Stanley Baldwin's 
censnre motion was de/esled at a recent'test vfi 
strength. His motion - censured tbe Laboor 
Govenimeat for its failure to formulate effeetire 
proposals for the extension of Empire trade, 
aod refussl to consider the offers of preference' 
mede by the Doiniolon Ministers, and also for tbeir' 
lack oi vision and eonrage. The motion gave tbe 
Ooveroment >ui opportunity to defend itself and 
Jlr. J.U. Thomas, replying, said that, ' ' ' i i 
the principal demand of thh VoailaloBt was that 
Britain ebooM agree to tax loodainffs whllothey modified 
tbs sxfalisg arrasgements. They wanted Sritain to 
change her principles while they only changed certain, 
details. The Imperial Conference had consolidated^ the 
present Imperial constllutlonal pnslUon and opened 'the 
way lor censlderatton of economic problems. lie refused 
to snbscribe to the view that only mafcrlalfst consider- 
ations bound Ihe.EmpIre together. They did not exclude 
nny path which would tend to bring happiness a»d 
Coinfoit lo the people and mean the strengthealngof 
those bes of kinship end friendship which -was the 
grentesl and most tasting ot'aiT ' 

The present tessioo has a Jong agenda con- 
taiuiog several highly coatentloas bills, such &3 
theTVadea Dispute Amendment, raising the ago 
of school lesviog with maiuteoance grants, land 
Yaloattoo, and perfiaps the new Government of 
India Dill. If the Labour Goveromeot can escape . 
shipwreck with such a load m stormy wafers they 
wBl achieve a signal victory. 



INDIA’S TRADE WITH GEYLON 


By Prof. S. C. BOSE, m.a. 

(,Sir raraihuratnbahu CoOege, Pootia.) 

wtiich will «Uo reveal the causes of our ioaigoifi- 


i 

C ” EYLON U a little island with a small popu- 
lation and a limited amount of trade. 'ITie 
Tolnoe of India’s trade with Ceylon has never 
assumed more than moderate dimensions, though 
it has shown continuous progress for over half a 
century. Tlie following figures are iUuitrative of 
the growth of Indo-Oeylonese trade since 1876 1 — 
(VALUE Cl LAKU8 OF RUPEES} 



Cipork 

Import 

Total amount 


to Ce7loa. 

from Ceyloa 

of irada. 

1875-76 

166 

54 

•220 

1880-81 

178 

65 

233 

1890-91 

268 

71 

339 

1900-01 

49ti 

77 

573 

1905-06 

570 

67 

637 

1910-H 

820 

73 

894 

1916-16 

939 

96 

1,036 

1930-2 L 

1,138 

191 

1,329 

1926*26 

1,523 

169 

1,691 


The above figures will show that the growth of 
our trade with Ceylon has been mainljr due to 
the litlag exports i/om India, the imports there* 
ftom being ^uile negligible. Thus, during the 
fifty years from 1876*7(5 to 1925*26, the export 
of Indisn goods to Ceylon rose by 1,666 lakhe of 
mpers, showing an average annual iocrease of 
27'12 lakhs ; but the import of Ceyloueee goods 
during the isme period showed an average annual 
increase of 2'3 lakhs only. 

The imports ftooi Ceylon ace therefore quite 
insigoiScant. 'Tbese consist of spices, tea, old 
gunny bsgs and seeds, of which spices represent 
the greatest valne. 

Of the articles of export from India, rice is, by 
far, the most important, this single commodity 
contributing to about half of India's total exports 
to Ceylon. The other articles ot importance are 
cotton manufactures, other food grains besides rice, 
coal and cake, fish, manures, oilcakes, spices and 
tea. In this connection it may be noted that tho 
export of tea to Ceylon is greater than the 
Mport we receive therefrom and that of spices 
It equal in value. The export of lea is only 
apparent, however; because it is usually re- 
exported to other countries from Ceylon. 

II . . 

®sw*es of the growth of India's export 
trade with Ceylon will be evident from an exami- 
BaUon of the nature of the foreign trade of Ceylon, 


eaut import trade with that Colony. 

Tlie most important industry of Ceylon is . 
ua. Since the eighties of the lust century, the 
ealtivatioa of tea has progressed by rapid strides 
so that Uoylon at present stands second only to 
India as an exporter of tea. For a long tune, 
Uiis aiogle article has been representing halt ol 
the loial exports from Ucylon. Another^ industry 
which has siiowo considerable growth is rubber 
which comes next after tea iu her export trade. 

As both these are agricultural industries, the 
largo output of these two crops for export pur- 
poses has very seriously encroached upon the 
fields growing food-grains. The result has been 
that with the gradual advancement of the tea and 
rubber indnslries, the major portion of the arable 
land in Ceylon has been devoted to their 
tion. The food-supply has, in consequence, fallen 
short ol the demand. Added to this is the fact that 
the extension of the tea and rubber plantations led 
to the icnmigtstlon of a large number eflshoureri 
from outside, especially from the iladras Fresi* 
deney, who have to depend for their food-siyplT 
upon India. Ceylon has therefore found t 
necessary to import a steadily increasing ^ 

of lood-stuffs which make up rnore than halt oi 
her tola! imports, mainly from India. ' 

lint Ceylon has very little which can meet the 
demands Irotn India. The bulk of her ®*P? 
consists of arlieles of which India hersell is a 
groat exporter. The import of Ceylonese good* 
into our country has therefore been quite nomina . 

TTiis is why a constant demand for food-grams 
has brought about a growing export tt®®® ^ 
Ceylon, while there has been very slightp 
gross in our imports from that country as 1“®* 
consist ot such goods as have little detnan i 
India. . 

'A very important point to be noted in _ 
connection is that while from our point of 
the exports to Ceylon are quite small in 
sou with India's total exports, these occupy 
most dominant position in Ceylon's import rs 
■ from the latter’s point of view. For «/ 

1925, these represented a little more than J-on 
of our total exports ; but of Ceylon’s total impor > 
the same amounted to about 60%. ' ^ 

' HI ■ . - -11 

As already observed, Ceylon has only a_ sm 
amount of trade. Her exports consist f y 

tea, rubber, copra, cocoanuts and cocoanu 
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(these four amoUDklng to 93.75% of the total in 
1935), Qoae of tvhich has a chaace of hodiag a 
market in India. But in her import trade, India's 
share is about 50 per cent, aud it is therefore 
clear that lodo-Ce^Ionese trade is important from 
Cejlan’s point of riew only. The real importance 
of India in Uejlon's trade is eren greater than 
is indicated bj the mere preeentage share. For, 
our exports consist of food grains which are of 
vital importance to Ceylon, though from India’s 
point of view it is not so. 

The importance of Ceylon in our trade is 
rather of a negatire kind. . That is to say, (^y{on 
plays an unfavourable part in the growth of 
India's export trade inasmuch as the exports from 
that country consist of articles which compete 
seriously with similar Indiaa products sad there* 
fore hamper . the export ot the latter. For 
example, bad it not been for Ceylon, the export of 
Indian tea would Lave shown much more progress 
than it has done. The question may therefore be 
raised as to how far It is jndicions to allow a 


eoautry to compete thus in respect of the output 
and export of cotnraercial agricultural products by 
regularly meeting her deficiency in fooii-supply. 
For, it would not have been possible for Ueylou to 
expand the cultivation of tea to such au extent as 
she did, if she could not hare relied ou an in* 
creasing supply of food-grains from India. 
Because she has found a regular supplier of food- 
stalli in her next-door neighbour, she has been 
able to derote the bulk of he^ arable laud to 
the cultivation of commercial ciops for export 
purposes. 

To conclude, India can easily atiurd to lose the 
Ceylonese market for her goods ; bur cot so 
Ceylon. The import of Indian goods is of vital 
necessity for Iho welfare of Ceylon’s industries 
sad for feeding her labouring population. If 
Ceyloo would, therefore, go in tor discriminating 
logisUtion svbieb might lower the political status 
of the Indian immigrants, it is worth consideration 
whether India esaoot rotaliafe by re/nsing to feed 
the people of Ceylon with her food exports. 


THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


I K our last Nsmber wa gara an account of the 
opesiog session of the Round Table Confer* 
enee amidst cireumstaoeea ofgrest splendour and 
magsiticeuce. The second pfeouy session was 
held at 8t. James’ Falace aa the 17th Korember 
and was presided over by the Prime lUnister who 
outlined the purpose of tbe Conference and pro- 
mised an “ontromnielled debate.” Hie Confer- 
ence decided that the Prune ^linUter should 
preside and Lord 8ankey be Uie Deputy President 
while a panel of six Chairmen was also elected. 
After flome discossioo, the President sonoosced 
that the press should not be admitted to the 
general discussions but should have lull and im- 
partial information from three officers of the secre- 
tariat, controlled by a committee consisting of 
Ur. Wedgwood Benn, Ur. Rusiibcook , \Yilliaina 
and Mr, C. T. Chiutamani. 

, THE SECOSn I’XJiKSnT SE.SSJOX 
Opening tlic general discussion on the fntnrc 
form of Constitution for India Sir 'J ej Bahadur 
Bapm delivered a ms^ificont speech trhicb 
made a great jmpiesaioa on the House. ''India 
is determined to achieve a status of equality 
with the other three members of the Common- 
wealth, which will give her a Government not 
merely responsible to but responsive to the popu- 
lar voice'’ said Ur. Sapru and added amidst 


cheers: “ We are here to add. If ae caa, a 
bright chapter to tbe history of the relations of 
Foglaod aud India.” 

Uo the subject of Commerce, 8ir TeJ Bahadur 
said IndisDs (ltd not wish to rob Kuropeans of 
their capital; they would welcome any sugges- 
tion Ettropeans might ofier to safeguard their 
rights and interests. 

'Ihe Maharajah of Bikaner said he was convin- 
ced that the Stales would make the best conftibu- 
iW to tbe contentmeat and prosperity of Jadia 
io a Federal system of Government. 

Ur. 11. R. Jayakar, speakiog for “Young 
lodia," asserted (hat if India were giren lAjmi- 
nioa Stains to-day, the cry for independence 
would die nslnrally iu a few months. 

llehiQd Uie scenes there was considerable diteus- 
s/oD first on the Jfindu-Ifosfem question which was 
considered on the basis of what is known as Mr. 
Jinuali's fourteen points and Dr. JfoonjS’s counter 
proposals. U'ho bnsiaess Commillee ot Ibis Con- 
ference also set up a Federal lielations Conimltfee 
to consider and decide on the eiuislltutional issues. 

TllK TIIIRH TLEKAKY Sf:<SfOX 
71ie UaJiaMjah of Alnar who opened the 
iliscnssion on the It'tb preferred the expression 
“the Unit^ Stales of India" to the word 
“ federation lie wanted the treaty righla of 
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the IMoces to be frankly dUcnssfd. It wa* 
Ko^laoil’s turn, be <aid,to help India t>i reach the 
position of a Dominion within the timpire. 

tiir Muhammad Shah emphasised the strength 
and extent of the national movement, and urged 
that India should bo enabled to rise to its full sta- 
ture. lie spoke strongly in favour of a federal 
system embraciog the I’rinces, and seleaming the 
policy expressed by the Maharaja of ilikaner. He 
confessed his iaability to conceive of a federation 
which did not include tlie Slates ; but Moslems, 
he laid, were convinced that responsibility, with 
reservations, daring the transition must fw intro- 
duced from the centre. 


The Maharajah of Rewa advne.vted cautious 
advance and the aToIdance of precipitation and 
abort cuts. 

I^rrl I’eel speaking for the ConaerratiTea, 
remarked that hit own views on India’s futnre did 
not greatly UilTer from those who ao jiassionately 
expreised tlieir own aspirations. He denied that 
there was any indifference to India in Uritain 
hot he dwelt on the aniietica created by the doo* 
co-operation movement, the talk of independence T 
and the threats of debt repudiation, lie also 
enilorsed the federal idea which has made such 
vast strides in the last few weeks, and brought hU 
speech to a cloie on the strong cote that India 
should be brought sooner or later Into eoual 
partpersbip in the Dritia!: Commonwealilt. 

, Sir Hubert Carr faroureJ tic federal idea but 
*i* frankly sceptical of the possibility ofitnme- 
diata teipoQiibihty of the centre. Colonel Uidney 
who spoke for Anglo-Indians, asked for economic 
protection for liis eommuoily for tneoty-fiTe to 
thirty jean if possible in a Hill of Rights. 

ITo Chief of Haogli oatlioed the position of the 
smaller States, claiming that in the esacBtla! fea- 
• .t* differ from that of the other Statei. 

with which their rights were identical. Speakiog 
M llic>e States be asserted that if a federation 
were agreed npon the smaller Stalei would assist. 
rol'KTlI I’l-ENAIty WF.asiDX 
ne procef<li,.gs of the I'tih which centred 
n y rnund tlie problem of tlio minoriltes were 
I. .• V warmth. 'Hie Maharajah 

I aiiala joined the Maharajah of Ilikaner la 
of* United Stitcaor Tedera. 

ft,. " A I'cderation is iin|wssIlrlB with- 

0«t aarnficft, l,y 

•'im. declared the Maharaja, hut lh« IVmcea 
They nrcc.stry ascrififw. 

U^lias* firtt an-l IMncea afterwards. ^ 


Dr. Moonje declared that the British people and 
Indians had reached the parting of the ways- and 
that India wonld not be satisfied with anything 
less than fall responsible government. Me said 
"Hindu tneaoi all-India". 

Sardar U^al Singh raised the point as to 
whether, if a Federal GoTernment is established, 
the residuary powers will rest with the Provinces 
or with tlie Centre. ' 

Sir A. P. Patro, who made a special plea for 
the agricuhuiists and small landholders io South 
India, stated that if, while changes are being made, 
only the intelligentsia of India were provided for 
and the cultivaCora and agriculturists forgotten, 
they wonld be sorry for haring had anything to do 
with the Constitutional modifications. . 

Maulana Mahomed Ali, who said be was com- 
mitted to complete independence and that they 
would leave the Conference only with' Federation 
eatahlished, referred to (hecommnnal question as 
the real problem, bnt added that Hindus and SIus- 
lima were deteruiincd not to be divided. For the 
.first lime issjoriiy .rule would be introduced in 
India, and he, belongiof to a minority, wot»W sub* 
mit to it 

VinrJI VLENARY 8ESSIOK 
The diacnasion was continued on the 20lh, 
The Nawab of Bhopal spoke first and lupportei 
the idea ofa United Federal India. He recipro- 
cated Dr. Saprn'e view that the Statei would 
furnish a stabilizing factor in the ConsUtution bnt 
there most be no question of subordination of the 
States to the ml of India. • lie was cheered 
when ho pointed out that communal tension was 
practically uon existrnt in Iho States, and no rift 
oxiated among the Princea as botwcon Hindus and 
Slussalinans, 

Other notable points in ibe diaensaion were the 
Princes' strong repudiation of the doctrine of 
paratnouotcy as ozponndcil in the Batler Report ; 
Mr.'.Toshra plea lor a declaration io the conaUtu- 
lion of the fundamental rlghta of workers; Dr- 
Ambedkar's plea for uniUry government aad a 
government which will not mean foriliu DeprejacJ 
Classes merelj- a change of master*. ’ 

Begwni Shall Newaa who supported the Federa- 
tioo proposal urgeil the Conference to give Indian 
kVomco an adequate aharo in the adioiniitration 
of the nation. 

Sir Mirza Iimail said that by egreeing to Jom 
an all India Federation the Princes had done ao 
{Dcalcolable service to the motherland. 

Sir C. P. Ilsinaiwamy Aiyar urged fi^t 
mana^ment for India, to taako her own 
tnenu la her own way. Fiieal policy, be said, eonld 
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neier be re^ultteJ to Ibe belt prosperity of liulU, 
unless those id charge vere aaimateii by purely 
Indian ttaadpoiets and ideals. 

Lord Reading who followed was listened to with 
close attention as he is supposed to be holdiog 
altra-consenatWo riews. 'llins, while weicomiog 
the prospect of a Doited India, and jccrptisg 
the idea tital the natural implication of the 
Declaration ol 1017 was Dominioo Statn*, he 
seemed to shade, this sUteineot oQ* by hiotiQg 
that the cunstitution and the status of India 
cannot Immediately be made equal to those of 
the other Dominions. 

The3raharaja of Nawanager corroborated the 
fact that the natiooil moTCment in India was in 
DO way confined to the lltfralo classes. 

Sir 1*. C- Mitter, representing the laodlorda, 
wanted self goreinmeot hut like other minorities; 
he desired separate representation >n the I’so' 
vinees and the Central Gorernment. Ife also 
demanded the initahle repreiectation of total 
areas with the ohjeel of Improring editeation and 
ecoDomle eoaditioot of the fialirei. 



Mr. K. T. I’anl farourel the immediate gtant of 
Dontiuioo Status with a slreng Crntial (losrni* 
isent. 

Then Mr. M. A. .linoah spoka discaidirg I.ow! 
Reading's {egal {xiteis by Jelinieg Ihrmloioo 
States acd respor-slhle (Josersmeut at ‘'India 
• ants to be miiUeis in her oaa heate.** Mr. 
Jiaeah rtnihaslied that the fimoe C'jm'niesioti 
Report was deal ael (he Oesererr.eet ef 
India's despatch was alreaily a hack Dumber. A 
eew star had aruen lo the ihipe o( the lediao 


Princes, whose position eren placed the demand 
of British India for DomioiciQ sittns in the back' 
ground, ao dint we were now thinking of thn Pomi 
niOQ of All-fndia. They knew that 1‘arliameot must 
decide the whole question but he asked ibe three 
British parties represented at the Conference i{ 
they were afraid that I'arliameot woolil repudiate 
aa agreement reached at the Cooierer.ce. It 
would be a bold I’arliameat indeed that did so 

Sir Abdnl l^uayani deinanded for the Frontier 
PruTince tho same stains as for the otlicr l‘n>- 
riocea in India. 

Hin iU. Hun. Srioirisa Sastri dellrered a 
model ipeeeh coofessing his coosersiao to the 
idea ofa Fedetal India. Mr. Sastri asked, was 
not the Conference deilgued to conciliate the 
people from whom a disturbance was feared ? 

They ar« not bcreitiury crlwlDs's, ssTtgs harbsrtsa 
hordi^ or awsro eaewlcs of RrtUIn or ErtUth iB>tliuil<iDa 
They are mcii of collar* aod hosonr. Sfott ofttem hast 
msdo their mark In thrir prefesilons and sr« our kfsuntn 
la spirit and hfond. {I tt ilio eento of pofhtcaJ grferseco 
that has ptaeed ihsm tn the poillieo which «• slew with 
sach dtstnisi snd dliaoprohaitoii. Itcn-iTSibs dlseosteei 
aa-t you sitll find them ateegslt# ot fov, wsrkleg Ik* sew 
COOsiltotlAn that we »hi!l frame. Thrrrtn llri the 
•treeeth of the tituallcn today, it is easy to briny ear 
eaemles roanj. 

Theo proeeediog Im made • moving penonal 
referenee. 

1 an en the tide rf l>«r and Order, t htst sever 
hewn srtthin the yrntmliy of the yt^l, hat I aai a 
political ayltatiir. I know bow aeir I am to those whoat 
cneihvits 1 ^jnle with you ia cnoJeeisIny le-d*y. Otica ia 
my life has (loeerniitat viewed my a.-uvl’les wiih 
aospictoe aa-1 art its “ ipirs upon ais. Xlv lift has sol 
hem one ef UBaUoyeil happlarvs. Sly way Lae aot bteo 
frv« ffont tliwoa and. >tr. IVIvio ItlalrWr. yn»r ssjwri- 
eoCT <e aol aic^yvthrr f>ttf,r" tflk'Si. Lrt o*ei>sh« 
tattled away |ii lh!> wittier. Ihra, %,w mneh by a eew>« of 
satf rlcht'onsares. Very lltit* Indeed dltl tea ihoeo wbn 
BOW champion J.aw and Order to t lh’»«r wh\ l*p*!S*d 
hytheparoei patiloUem, have f'nnJ themreiws e« 
other eld*. 

Mr. Suitti eaactu le-l : 

Adopt meatirta bora ei e<>«cillatlna asd Mt hH« Ce«. 
eticiitfta */ (adia ia fFoprC crd*f, aad we, wham |.M« 
patlUrsI dl7eteara h-Muafcaprlly divSdad. bi;! fiad e*r- 
aalvaaoaen atari s.'WpefaV’rs Le lha wel'arv, fvsSrat. 
i««««S amt avdervd prepress of Ind'a. 

Me. Suiun Ahmw! raysrde-] the tfemasd /or the 
ssstabl'sKnivct etf Itriiish Uttiifjiiriss SI • trilote 
to tbe> leotk e-f Krsrshtren In IttJie. 

Mr. II. 1*. Mnli simtAl the seed for ecMomle 
freadoiB. 

Mf. I'sxiu! II*| emptw’s*!! that iKe resl jt'>- 
fc’tia beforB ih* L’».!!frrrocr wss to arbteie lia 
flillewt self ynrCfsimf nt c«Tit!4*v6'lf wlib tke |wa- 
ps>ssll<n>tiet ef the ItHtlih. 
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8\t Scthoft declwed lUat India voald 

be satisfied nitb notliing short of Dniiiinioa Status 
with transitional safeguards. Repljiog to Lord 
Peel's remarks regarding vested interests, Sir 
Phlioae gave nuniecoua instances in recent years 
of preferences and those which were practical 
monopolies to Europeans. He hoped that when 
he returned with a Constitution, Indian and Enro* 
peaa merchants would woih together side by side for 
the advancement of India, England and the Empire, 

Sir Akbar Hydari said that Hyderabad would 
in so way lag beliind other States in helping to 
realise the form of Government aatigfaetot 7 lo 
Indian aspirations. 

With Sir Cliimanlal Setalvad expressing his 
confideot belief that constitutional reforms would 
immediately bring tespousibie men to the (toot, 
the Conference rose. 



n. n. Tnc aga kgan 

THE SIXTH PLENARY SESSION 
General discussions concluded on .the 21»t 
f'”*" the Prime Minister. 
«-apt. bherMuhamraadKhan, Mr. Jadherand CoL 


llaksar expressed themselves on different aspects 
of the problem confronting the Conference. 

UTie Aga Khan drew attention to the complete 
naanimity among the speakers in favour of full 
Self-Government. Tliete was no reason, he said 
why, if a Federal scheme were produced accept* 
able to the Princes, the Ilindns, the Sluslims and 
the smaller minorities, India should not at this 
moment start on the basis of full responsibility. 

Mr. Cbintamaai paid a tribute to the manner in 
which the Pritiili delegates had listened to 
unpalatable truths. He said the Labour Govern* 
meat was committed to establish India at an 
equal partner in the Empire and hoped that Lord 
Iteadiog would agree more with tJje Liberalism of 
Gladstone than that of Sir John Simon. 

Mr. MacDonald wound up the distnsssion with 
a speech, which according to reports was delivered 
with much eamestnesf, force end emotioa. D 
coataioed several pregnant points, notably those 
indicating that Mr. Sastvi was not the only m»“ 
who had chsuged his mind, the Prime Minister i 
deprecation of harking back on the past, and his 
recogaiiioo that as regards status all were work- 
ing on the same plane. Especially notable also 
was hit (ortlier declaration that the attitude of 
the Princes had revolutionised the eituation and he 
west on to say : 

Yoof probUm and my problem Is to alt down **1*^ V 
aad anpply practical assweri to thoae unesboss wdIcb 
can be emboJlrd Id an Act of Parliament (AppUu*sl' 
Tbia coaetitotiDD, this Federation or whatever It may be, 
nuut meet two lundamental requlremeoti. 

Ilretly, It mnit work. There Is no good prodacicf » 

cinatituMoB which won't work. That won’t get you out 

of your dilHcbltles and won’t get us out of ours. 
other point U this. The constltntloB mnit evolve. Yos 
are not In a poilllon here to produce a static constitnuon 
•hat your grandsons, great ^andsoos and great ST**'" 
grandsoas will worship as though It Is one of 
Mcred inheritances. 

Tiierefore, the coaititntlon must work, the coDStitntloa 
■nnat evolve. It muit be a continuing tiling, *“,*?! 
evolTing. Indian opinion and Indian experience must o 
the moie important iultlatlng power. 

Thus ended the plenary sessicn which appoint 
cd various Committees to deliberste upon a® 
advise the Couference on the outstanding is*®* 
before it. As the Committees are meeting * 
frequent intervals and as discussion and 
tion are still going on, as we write, we reserve t 
review of the work of the Committees and * 
progress of the Conference, to our next. 


The Future Government of India 

By Mr. S. SATYAMURTI, d.a., b.l. 


TN this article I propose to take, ab my theieB, 
* the two declarations of I^ord Irnb, tUc 
Viceroy, — one, that the natnral issue of India's 
eoDstitntiooat development is Uomioion Siatna, 
and tlic other that it is tlie intention of biRiself, 
his Government, and of (lit Majesty's Ootem- 
tnent, to help India to be (he mistress of ail her 
affairs, except of those for which It may be found 
siio is not ready Immediately, to assume foil 
responsibility. I am not quoting (ho Viceroy's 
words, but I am giving tbeir spirit. 

From that point of view, if Dominion status be 
achieved by India tO'day, there is no donbtthat 
the demand for Independence will lose consider* 
ably in volnme, aithougii a leliool wilt always 
continue to exist as it does in Iceland to-day. 
The reasons for this statement are that, in prac- 
tice, St will be fonnd that there is no difference 
between Dominion statns as it is understood to- 
day, and Independence or the substance of lode* 
peodeoce, as Mahatma Oaodbi called U, receotly. 
All the dominions to-day exercise unqneaifonabla 
paramouatcy in all their internal affairs, iaclndiog 
the Army and Foreign affairs. Even as regards 
Foreign affairs, every Dominion has made it per- 
fectly clear, and Great Britain has accepted it, 
that she will not be responsible for any war or 
peace, which Great Britain may commit her- 
self to, withont the fall and free consent of that 
Dominion. Above a11, the right to separate from 
the Commonwealth has been eatabliilied, beyond 
doubt, 

Thon we turn to the question of those matters 
in respect of which, nlist are known as tiaosi- 
tiooal safeguards, are required. I dismiss the 
claim i>f vested interesU as one not very relerant 
becanse if their claim is to continue lobe'pro- 
tected against the paramount interests of India, 
they cannot be consiclered. If, on the other 
hand, tlie claim is for just and equitable trrat- 
' 105 


ment, I think every patriot will recognise that 
the future Government of India will certainly pro- 
tect such interests. 

I know (hat very mncli is made of the so-called 
“repudiation of debts”, by the Lahore Session of 
the Indian National Congress. The resolution is 
lul one for repudiation of debts. It simply asks 
for an impartial tribunal being appointed to 
examine the obligations incurred by Great Britain 
On behalf of India, with a view to seeing how far 
they are binding on India. In this, there is no 
threat of repndiating all or any obligations. Such 
quealioui are to day being discussed between the 
Government ol India and the War Office of Great 
Britain. I venture to suggest that there is no 
danger to the private investor, of losing his money 
invested by him bona/idein Indian debts. The 
only question will be, wbo will be liable to pny-~ 
India or Great Britain. 

‘HieD, the Europeans are constantly asking for 
protection against discriminative legislation. In 
BO far as the Enxopeans claim it, as foreigners 
temporarily so-Jonroiog in this country, India can 
give no gnarantee. But, in so far as Enropeans 
ebim this protection, as bora and domiciled 
citizens of indis, they need have no fear on that 
score. All citizens will he equal before'the law, 
in Swaraj Jodis. 'IJie cert point on which 
transitional safeguards are considered Decessary 
fa the question of external defence and the foreign 
affairs of ludia. The Simon solntion of the Army 
has been rejected by everybody concerned, as 
ahsolately impossible. The Governineat of Indta’i 
eolntion !a slightly better. Bnt the solnUon , 
offered in the Nehru Report is about 'the best. 
India can have no objection to hare a Rxed 
avniy budget provided the policy, direcu’eg 
the defence and the foreign affairs of India is 
•object to the control of lodisn people. India 
also wants that arrangemeots should be made for 
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tlie rapid indianisatlon of the Army, in all tanka 
ami in all arms. If really the fear of tlie 
friends of India’s freedom is bona they 
ought to be satisfied with (his. Andtho factthat 
there is likely to he a federation of Indian States 
with British India makes the rapid indianisatloa of 
the Army much easier, than it would hare been 
otherwise. 


Another problem which faces us is that of the 
Indian States. The problem has, howefer, become 
Tery much less serious thao it threatened to he 
some time ago, by the patriotic and countgeons 
attitude of the Indian Princes, t congratulate 
tiiem respeetfuHy on that attitude. Tliey will 
find that their future U much safer in the hands 
of their countrymen than In the hands of aoy 
foreign power, howerer beaerolent. 

The Prineei are naturally anxious about their 
internal outonomy. But a Federated India has 
BO desire to Interfere In their infernal affairs. Tlio 
Princes must howerer, remember that the ware of 
democracy esnoot be stopped from entering their 
•Utes. The fullest guarantee of their full Internal 
autonomy is the consent of the people whom 
they gorern. 


In all matters of common concern, H ought to 
be possible for a properly constituted federal 
legielatuTe, to settle them amicably. I would only 
ask the Princes to rememher that the plea for 
the perpetuation of absolnte British Raj in out 
country is inconsistent with a supremt federal 
Gorernment in India. 

We hare, of course, the ^ue 5 tion• of minorities 
a ways with ns. In my opinion, the only minority 
which justly requires protection, until it can stand 
on 1(8 own legs, is the minority of the Depressed 
classes. I would give them all the protection 
they need, set apart public funds for their 
education and for tho raising of their social status. 
As regards other minorities, the only protection 
they esn honestly and rightly want is for their 
culture, religion, language, and social cusloma, so 


long as tliosn customs am not against public 
morality or the safely of tho Stale as a whole. 
Snell protection can easily bo given to them. As 
for the public servleos, I recognise that, (hanks to 
tho phenomenal poverty of the country, the 
prolilem of iinHmpIoyment among tho educated 
classes who now take a leading part in pniiHc life, 
is BO great that they attach great importance to it. 
The sointion which has been eo far tried may 
continno to be tried, viz, that all communal 
inequalities in public service sbould be gradually 
reduced at tbo initial stage of recruitment, subject 
to efDciency. This problem will soon lose its 
sigoificance, when Indians become politically and 
economically free and tlioir sons and daughters 
(iod new and other honourable venues of service 
and employment. 

As far as the Logislaturcs are eoDcerned, if 
joint electorates are agreed to 1 for one will not 
qnarrel about tho number of seats, assigned to 
tniooritie*. I earnestly trust that Tadiao leaders 
will have the statesmanship and tho foresight to 
eee that separate electorates aro inconsistent with 
any geouino democratic form of GoTcrnment. 
After all, wo must treat these communal problems 
as temporary, evsnascent ones, and trust to tho 
creation and the rapid development of common 
economic and political interests, to soften and 
nltimately eliminate theae communal differences. 

I have one last thing to aay. Often, I hear 
Englishmen and some Indians even to-day talk of 
the need for perpetual British connection. I 
attach no importance to it, one way or the 
other, unless GreatBritain rises to the occasion, 
and remembers that ‘'time is one thing and 
eternity is another,” If to-day India's claim to 
he a aelf-governing dominion be immediately 
recognised, there is a chance of India and Orest 
Britain continuing to be friends and partners. But 
if “the moving finger writes and having writ moves 
on,” one cannot predict the future; for, when a . 
great nation makes np its mind to attain its freedom 
there is no power on esrth, no, not even Great 
Britain, which can stand in its way. 



The Making of Books 

3y Mr. B. NATESAN 


C HAPMAN aod Hall celebrated their cenle- 
narj this jear and it is but fitting that a 
record * of their ncfiieremenfs atiouid be pnt in a 
handy and permanent form. This is done bj 
Hr. Arthur ^Yaugh nho has been connected with 
the firm for oyer quaiter of a centnry as its 
Managing Director. Doabtleas, Sir, Waugh has 
scoured eycry available source fur details of the 
early years of the House, and the result is a 
book of absorbing interest. 

Pot the century that is covered by the 
activities of Chapman aod Hall has been a period 
of far reaching changes in the methods sod 
standards of publishing, and in narrating the 
story of the struggles aod vicissitudes ot this 
House from its modest begiunings in tie Strand 
to its present magnificent premises in Covent 
Garden, Hr. 'Waugh has recounted the whole 
history of the trade itself. Publishing which was 
origbally a simple enough trsnsscUon between 
author and publisher hae passed through many 
stages in which the Header and the literary 
Agent, ao less than the Libraiiea and Booksellers 
have played considerable part. Aod Hr. Waugh 
takes us through the perpetual changes and 
throws a flood cl light on the progress of book- 
making and hookselliog and the allied arts, which 
must be of special interest to the trade. 
01 course (he trials and triumphs of a fellow 
publisher are full of lessons, and the warntogs 
of experience arc nut without point even in the 
more complicated circumstances of our own day. 
Air. Wosgb’s peESIratiag aoaJysio <•/ ecadilicBS 
aod his luiuinous study of the publishing trade 
are full of suggeslivenees which comes home to 
. the praelising publisher with all the vividness of 
particularity. 

But uhai is of even more interest to. the lay 
reader and the student of letters is the story of 

*A ilusuisn Yesbs or Pwlisuisq. B^Artliar Waagb. 
Cbspaian & Uati, Ltd., Loadon. 


many agreemests aod dissgreemeots vrith authors 
like Dickens and Trollope. Here ilr. Waugh is 
at his best, and his pIe(areB<|ae details of the 
many famons writers who have had dealings with 
Chapman and Hall will repay perusal. 

Half the book is devoted to Dickens sod 
Forster — and rightly to — for together they made 
the firm’s reputation and its wealUj in iJte early 
years of its struggle. And it is a pleasure tu 
recall the figure of Dickens — “that eager, ini- 
petuoffs, restless young mao, with rich, brown, 
luxuriant hair, high forehead and eyes wonder- 
fully bearaing with humour and cheerfulness,” 
runniog through the pages of the HoyTTlbY 
itAQAZlXR with bis first article in print Tbseke' 
ray “walked into one door of the little office in 
the Strand just si his great populsr rfral Dickens 
walked out of tbe other." There wsi Carlyle 
“ beglnoifig'to emerge out of the long twilight 
neglect ” whose FWneh Bevolulion brought " more 
boimui than honorarium"— the dear old Cerlyle 
. who used to share with the office boy " bis slice of 
cake sod a glass of sherry Trollope, clad in 
his pink cost, " ttsmplng into tbe office as soon 
as tbe doors were opeo, with a sheaf of proofs in 
his great side pocket or who could fo^et tbe 
striking head and clearly chiselled features of 
Meredith with "his bright red lie contrastiog 
sharply with the iron grey hair ” and the galvanic 
effect of his coBTcnalloa ? Or John Horley 
either, that '* firm, erect and meditative ” figure, 
calling for his letters at a high desk, turning them 
over With an eagle eye and "as often as oof slip* 
ping a shilling into tho young asslstsnt's hand 
as he strode off the' strand ?” These are pictures to 
treasure up in our minds. 

And there were a host of other writers ‘who 
congregated into the House— the .Brownings, 
Clough and Proctor and JJulwar Lytton; Ains- 
worth and Kingsley and Gaskell } Hardy and 



Blenheim. By G. St. Trevelyan. Langmana 

Green & Oo., London. 

Ecgla&d owe$ much to the Trevelyan /amily. 
They have carried on the Slacanlny tradition, nod 
note (or three generations, have cootianed their 
broad and masterly anrrey of English history. 
Tills Tolnme is the first of a trilogy, dealiog with 
the Koglaod of Qneen Anne. Btenheim is the 
cltmaz, not the (heme of this volctme. The fir>( 
hundred pages deal with the soda] and ecohoinic 
condltioa of the country, (a fascinating four 
chapters) and the effects of the accession of 
VniLiam and the Act of Seltlement. The last days 
of this Datchman who ruled England ao wisely 
are graphicallydescribed. The sathor'a judgmenta 
are concise and clear William “had done 
services to England greater than those rendered 
to bet by any save a very few of Let native 
Princes. But he had been cold to EDgUsbmen, 
not hiding his prefeience for his native land and 
people, (jo his meed over here had been 
admiration always, gratitude sometimes, but 
aeldom love.” 

“That Qnecn Anne is dead” is a proposition 
vVhieh is generally pnt forward to confound those 
who teli old tales. Bat C^neen Anne lives again 
in these pages. We see J>er, dowdy and fat, 
incapable of exercise, worn out by child bearing, 
racked with gout and dropsy, carrying on her 
dories with heroic conscienUonsnese, and above 


nil, caring for the unity and strength of thu State. 
Slow of wit, she yielded greatly to the clever 
sharpness of Sarah Churchill, l>uchess of 
Marlborough, whose devoted husband was to bring 
glory to the period. In tact, the story ot tUo 
Marlborougbs is one of the main themes of the 
second half of the book. Their mutnal devotion, 
(heir voluenioous correspondence, their remarkable 
iaduence on the Qaeeo — these are a roasnee in 
themselves. 

With the begionisg of the War with i'ranee, 
Marlborough’s character and talents gradually 
dominate the scene. The navy presents a picture 
of mingled incompetence, bravery, and good 
fortane; the army, under the leadership of 
Marlborough, a picture of method, orgsoisstion 
and leadership. Uther men appear in this volume. 
There are brilliant Cameos of Bolingbroke, 
Nottingham, Qodolphin and Befoe. Bat Marlbo* 
roogh ovetshadows them all. 2Iis care lur his 
men, his tact with his allies, his brilliant strategy, 
his personal bravery, and his magoanimity m 
ricbny, all these things mark him out as the most 
remarkable man ot his time. The famous march' 
to the Danube, and the battle of Blenheim, which - 
gave him power, are described vividly and with 
uiucli local knowledge. Their aceonnt illustrates 
well the .iCatement the author makes thut he 
cannot “ abandon the older ideal of histoiy that 
waa once popular in England, that the same book 
ahonld make its appeal both to tiie general 
reader and to ibe historical student" We may 
hope he never wUh 
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I'h.I.i.ott'fl. Hjr Jolm Victor 

OoIlcBCx, JIundtDWi, Ltd., I^dJod. 
llie itoro. with which tlii. noiel bu been 
grectej by KtooUun is possibly not onjustlGp.! aa 
regards the gcoernlly accepted theory that “ Yon 
must not let yoiir school down.” It hare 
nttJrf bt.Yf,, „„ ,|„ ,„rt «f Jit. lltjcuc |„ 
wntfl a. liu l,u. It u poMiblj- not a true |.ictaro 
of tlon lilo froti, Uto of ,i„ „„„„ 

boy. 1‘rol.biy i, i, 

tb« a.et.so boute at Kwa. i„„ ^ 

uotuaally a great dtlforeato b,t.o,n 01.0 l,o„„ 
00.1 aitotbtr m tbo aaioo atbool, a.ij it i. , 

oiiauko lb, any ta.n to il„nk mat bi. o.a b™.„ 
Ijrikta bU .obooi, fbu bot„„o. .Mreatn.-l, 

Iko Urgat tbo acnooi ' ’ 


ft la now inoru ibau a tlccafo aioco ■ rno 

^om of lontb " ... ,,„bl..b..l, anj .0, 

botain, ttoloncoo, 

POoKi 1, u a, Urea,, ,„n|, „ 

Mootufubltoanoo, bo.,, o.ano. k... „ 

a b«an-.,„o.,nj o. tbo n, 

t..J.n-...t., ..u utto.,. ,„a, 

g of ,n.a,. „u,re, 

«0ft»..UoJ,o. 

U. pcrliapi Bseu euliauced by iu« reacuwi 

A. rejare. ibo book tlaou .1,0,. ,. „,„ob to b„ 

... r - f'oo abobglabgb. 

a!^o It ““ •"toot, 0,0. .b„.„ 

*"'la„°!,T?“’, “«» 

It u . r^wriug catetui con.W,r,in,a. 

“itLcJ’Lrr'V**"'"'''’' “ 

.Mjj^bo.,o„b.„o,..o., a.a„.,y.nb„„,b' 

^•...tbTrTkrrT 

"“JoreninJ,,, , "yoob "itb robaobaw. 
patby. ^ „U„„ 

ft.patt.oolat ,al., .1 .b. book 'do.. b, 
f>™p.%do..,u. i.„..,.ireg,o.nre::.b: 


rcas'taa (hat lead a hoy to wiM esraptdes, the 
•eckJog alter noloriety, iho fear of being un- 
popular or natiiusl, iho fear oi being coniiJere.! a 
‘•ap or diligent woiker, the absence in most 
Imys* minds of any real batia of what is worth 
while anl what is not. 'llio OTer preseot di/5- 
colly of a boy ‘a relations with Ms parenU is well 
•hoa-o by Mr. tleyffsie, Thr pompous father 

• bnhas firgotlea his ynntli aM thn sentimental 
m.«bef Utb giro ihem.eUes rndless beart bure- 
ings aWot Ibeir son’# coodiiet and progress. N» 
t-ilulwn is suj'ealel. IVrbaps the only anlnlloo 
Is that parents mint be yonsg, Si sot In years at 
least in outlook. 

skT TIIK IUL'K * 0 ' IlKTOXn, Ily Kicbatd 

IJcmnaot. \V. ){. Chambers, IdonJoo. 

“Weary o( ilio plmsnrrd ronod of Kngliod'a 
leisured clus”, Uaptaia JfeginaM, the bero of 
the book seeks adTcntures In tbe iua>itrutk 
regions of llinduitao. Ilis brate exploiu arc ik* 
•nbjeet matter of eight aopanto atoriea and tha 
aceses ate rariously laid in picturcsqne Dunnali, 
the Nej.alcio I'eral anti the Western Ghati. la 
all (be atories, the author carefully preaerrea the 
local coSouf and ukes pains to Impart a siuumcii 
intereai to tho sou] scirnug aJrcaiures. Uofortu- 
nately, itr, Jtemoant aometimes cLangca the 
garb of a atory-trller and playa Uic part of a poli- 
tical morslistb in one of his chapters, referring to 
Mahatma (sandhi, the author writes “ Nerer «»» 

• mao so zealous, so siticein, nerer a man so 
foohsh.” KlsowLero speaklag about the non- 
Tioleni non.co'ojforation iiiuyudieot, Kemnaat 
rarca as follows : — ” Non-tiolent Non-co-opcral^®“ 
was to he blazoned in letters of blood and firo, of 
mmder and rape and forced apostasy at ih* 
point of the tword.” One cannot fail to s«e 
through thesD choice remarks the interested 
diehard and tho suo'dried buroaacrat, out on bia 
suissKia of dodoiinciug iudia'a uatioual aspirsiiona 
not tiirough the press; not from the platlortu but 
through the mouium of a book of adfentur e. 
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Toe PACfTED Srixx, By Robert W. Clism- 

bere. D. Appicfoa & Co., Loo'Joti & York. 

Brisk Dsrratire, eotcrUioisg dialogae, and Ibe 
facile, brilliaot description tliat we expect from 
3Ir. Chamhera combine to gltre ns a deliglitfal 
book, 'fhe piriod of tbe War of Independence, 
some seTen years, was not entirely deroted to 
fighting. Long periods of stagnation, as in 
modem trench warfare, — ihongh without trenches, 
was aimilarly taken vp altb attempts to lighten 
life. The theatre, actors and plays of New York 
in 1780, BO charmicgly described in this norel. 
cannot fail to remind one of die concert parties 
behind the line in Flanders and Artois in more 
recent years, and of the. added morale gWen to 
troops by them. Wars in erctj generation hare 
much in comoaon, but perhaps one of the greatest 
diSerenees to-day it the disappearance of fembioe 
inflnence owing to the long range of guns and 
weight of shell fire, which has remored all women 
from prazj'mity to tbe region of actnsl bloodihed. 
Tills perhaps detracta from the seose of reality of 
former warfare to ns to-day, but ‘'The Painted 
Snoz" in its (rue picture of those times is all tbe 
more entetulaing. 

llAItATSIA OAMiltl. Tlie ^lan aod ITis Mission. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Re. I. To 

Sobs, of I.R., 12 Aa 

In this, the eighth edition of Malistma Candhi'a 
sketch fpubliihed wStbin six months of the last 
edition) tbe life story of this greai Indita is given 
in considerable detail and we hare a clear and 
Bueeinct account ol his varied activltits in Sonlli 
Africa and India, a sketch of the Non-co i^ra- 
tion morement, his last arrest and iotervment, 
down to the Slocombe interview and the peace 
negociatioca conducted by Dr. Saprn and 3fr^ 
Jayakar. Ihe book eontaioi some notable appro*, 
eiatlons like those of Mr. Sastri, Dr.IToltnes, IVof. 
Gilliert Sfurray aod others, as also as appendix 
eonUinisg the rulea and regulations of bit well- 
known Satyagrahaibraiaa.. 


Tales VROJf Norse Mmioi/iGT. Retold and 
Ufostratad by Katherine Pyle. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co , Adelphio, London. 

Miss Pyle has already made her mark in story 
writing, by her Tale» from Creel- il^holoyy aod 
Fairy Tailti from India, In this book, therefore 
she does for the Norse folk, what she has dona 
so inimitably for Greek Mythology and lodian 
legends. There are five and twenty favourite old 
Norse legends in all retold with all the charm 
and simplicity of her msouer. Here we read how 
the world was made aod bow the gods and 
giants followed. And then the ever old and 
ever new stories are there-of Odin, the All father 
and Figg, his wife ; of Thor and his hammer, 
of Sif with the golden hair, of Freya tbe 
beaiitifhl and alt the stransre and wonderful 
liappeniogs in Asgard and JotDohclg-'wbieb bare 
been the theme of eouotleit songs and plays. 
Printed in bold type and on featherweight paper 
aod faaadsoraely bound in cloth, (his is ttutte • 
beantifnl gift book for cblldreo. 

Reuoiok a-vd Short HtsTOBT or the Rrens. 

By O. B. Scott. Tbe Mitre Press, lyindoo. 

'fliia is an interesting acconat of the religion 
and history of the Rikbs by a writer who has 
seen aervice in the Province of which he writes 
v»ith aome authority. Indeed the bisloricnl por- 
tion and the lives of the Gams arc written with 
evident sjmptlby aad considerable understanding. 
Dot U is a great pity that the author cbcfte in the 
closing chiptera of the book (o dabble In current 
yiolitics. Jle ircma to have taken Ji5s oyrnlons 
from the MOE’^rxQ POST and Sir 3flehael O’dwyer. 
And it would l>e sheer waste of time to attempt 
*0 c-ntnsverf Jim nncsllrd f.ir and otterJy irreJe- 
vanl rdnerrations on lh« Indiva demtad for 
Swaraj. Tliere are a doren photographs in tJd* 
book. 
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Guun Sixf!H: FoireriEu op KAKitunt Ily 

K, ^r. pAtiikkar. Martin no}ikinsnn, ry>niIon. 

Sir. I'anikkar’s Memoir of JIaharaja flulab 
Singh throws light on a lillle known chapter In the 
hiifory of nineteenth cooftiry Inilia. One of tha 
most remarkable men of hia age, 0„U1, «|,o 
originally an attendant at the fJonrt of KaojU 
Singh, carred out for hinxelf a Kiagilom, which 
apart trnm it* eiteniiTe area, U perhaps thn 
lovelieit part ol India. For to the lotely Valley 
of Kashmir, lie added territoriei which tegciher 
form a kiogdom hrger than Great Hriiafe. Mr. 
Panikkar has had Mceptioiial eppertnoilies to 
ransack original docnmenU and antheril.tite 
papers en the period and we hare in ihi. yolume 
« cnonecled narralire net only of the great 
transicUon which created the State of Kashmir 
bnt also a rtT.d acconntot the life and foHnoesef 
1 rent loldicMtateaman of the nineteenth ceotnry. 

n,m,v„s mmiiooK. n„ inei..., 

tlon Hoard, Washington. 

Tl.i.U . „„ ,i|„. 

“t “‘T"' " * •'•“••'“I 

SlJ. I I, u„|„j 

Sut.. ,t Am„l„ A. Tl,™., 

to? i« Ih. 

oftl,, „o.le„ I, to. 

J .J.i™ h.. BO connlorp.rt In il,, p,i,jo 
TlioloolUtl,.., 

<'«J- "t ™i« n,obil,. ,„ajtoo. 
t giToa tlio roadcr an idfa of tlio 
P...d I. 
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The liunmiA’fi Goi.dkn Path, liy ‘l).rl; 

Doddard. Lurae A Co., AC., Great Rats 

Street, London. 

llils is an excellent elementary manual of 1 
JMtrinn of the Il„ddha which the author deserib 
M “ the lluddha’s Innerway to Enlightenment a: 

'•CO of Mind,*’ lie rfghtly |,y, that “im 

tl-iogi as Karma, ReinearnaUon and Nirrana wei 
•ccepted in India centuries before Oautama 
I>4r.'* Ilo says also. '• Other things, anch s 
rte nature of the Godhead, the immortality ofth 
•onland.ny.alfroosc'oui life after the dealho 
t ie id^, ha wemsdius disciples against, bceansi 
‘he/ were «..prorahlo and tl.dr discussion teodc. 
to dis*cfl,;„„ .. 

ib« real weakness of nrtddhisni, whsterei 
">•/ the author’s views on Ihn point, 'lie 
merit of Hud, Ihi, m Uy Jn its ethic and its inlK- 
mstma of pity *nd eompassloo. Its non ideepl- 
•nco of soul snd Go-I and Veda led to iu dis- 
•P,’‘carance from „„ 5^, 

trans Indiao victories. Its founder was greater 
»h«n his doctrine. JfU OoMen Rath is well de,- 
c» and discussed by the anthor as thrro 
•dveotiires, vis,, ihrongh restraint of phpleal 
‘ estre to emsDcipalion, through tight mind- 
con, rol to colighfenment, and through conceotra- 
•'on of spirit to tranquillisation. 


• V^-’tENS OF Ki;NaA,iA,.rnA. By Seln 
I-ao'rlof. 1 , M erner Lsurio Ltd., Londo: 
?’“** « " »«rcdish authoress and ll 

Nobel Prize-winner in Literature in 190t). Sh 
«, ho author of several h. ok, . two of which ar 
no* available In the Kclectic Library. Th 
Queen, of KungahalU »•*, published in Eugn*' 
api'ears for the first time In » 
^pular femn. n,e stories besides their HgJ 
literary merit possess iho simple charm of fsiQ 
talM. M'o congr.itulate the PiibHshers in inaugU’ 
rating the Eclectic Library which we Lope will 
mpplytha English knowing public with the best 
literature of all countries, . . • 


THE LEAGUE OF KATI0N3 


OANDIIt AKD LINCOLN 



Prof. Gilbert Morray wlio it as eotbnsiaitfor 
tlie League, writing in tbo ITARrER'S SlOSTllLY 
KIaQAZIKE for September, deara eerUlo mla- 
tinderataoifioga regarding tbe real Talne of (be 
League of ^atiooi. Tbere are feme wbo thiolc 
that by a powerful eainbination of nations and 
pooling of international reionrcet, eennotnie and 
tnlUUry, tbo reealcltraot natlona miglit be forced 
to fall in wltb tbo rcnllet ot tbe League. That 
fi not tlie eorreet oatimation of tiie Letgne'a 
woti. 7U m*}a »ork hu b«ea h (be dfreetiea 
of teaeblag th« natlooi to eonier and talk tblnga 
over before they figbt. 

)t«mb«r« of tbe Leegae •»■(«( coater before gotog to 
war, aad it eeami liktJy aisro tbe atgslag of ibt Urlaad. 
Kellogg ?at( tbet they wilt eooa be bous4 eoitogoto 
war atall^tbrra ar» rieeptlooi at preieot anderboth 
Inttrumenta. Tbey mHe( obey a deeldoct of tbe Coon, 
and mmt no! reelft a ooaslmooe rceonimrBdaUoa of tbe 
Coofiell. Tlie Connell n»tr meet aod cnoilder wbel 
abal] be dona If asy eatloo wabee war la breach of Ita 
Coveflaot, ud tbe membere tooit be reedy to treat tbe 
CoDorll'a rrcnminrsdatton ai a matter ef tbe graeett 
lio^rtar.ee, tbougb oot abaolotely compoteory. Three 
are iba tbinge they siiut do i and If ibey do sett Well, 
if Ibey do set, prreomably tbe C'oonetl coeaidere wbet 
aboetd be done. And tbal no doubt will depend en dr. 
cnmaUBcea. 

nrncrfortb if France or Hritar’o eJoea a wrong 
fo ifald, Haiti eao pirn tl»«n Jl ‘ITt* Hagnr. Tbe 
reign of law it eatablitlieil in tbe ipbere of Law. 
Apart from tJio merely legal or coerctre poatibb 
litievoftbo I.etgne, IVcf. Murray ilrawt peloled 
attention t<t tbe tempar of inin'l tbit tb« J>eagnn 
ft rtpeeted to create in Uia vorM. 

} a« BOt deayleg tbe poeil’Wiy that tbe Leagiie' 
mtght bate to eitrdao the v.'ftwe mf/a of eotrriea, 
mwlined leiiOB with a!] ar<»* l«r yrarraUag as afgTee* 
aitt war or reaiorteg a brekta peace. Bet If that a*rr 
lappeerd tbe (.ragn*, ted World . pia'w with JV wenld 
Very nearly hate failed, 

■ IC7 


Gandhi bat often been compared to Lenin. 
Leoin't idealism and bit rclentleat pnrsnit of it 
coupled with hit lelf-abnegatioa have indeed 
aomething in common with Gandhi'i. Pnt Lincoln 
appToachei 5fr. Oindhi more completely. A 
writer id the Loodoa SPECTATOR, rcWewiog Mr. 
Qandhi'a autobiography, obiervei. — 

In ilia imperaonal courage and bit eollo<]aial ap* 
ptoaeb to polities he retembiei Lincoln. Lincoln 
stack to it, that he fought beeaoie he (neaat to 
ttve the Union, In any cue and at any cost. Bat 
be brutbes atide a whole field of legal qalbhlieg 
when he laid that, all the aaice ereryona knew 
that ilaveiy in tome way or other waiitibe 
bottom of tbe quarrel. At the bottom of (he 
preaent quarrel ia the doubt— present on both 
aidrs, after ail our statesmen have said— as to 
whether the Boaod 7'able Cooftmtee h taetat Id 
see tbo Indian peoplea In poiition that will satisfy 
(heir self-respect, with (he safeguards nKCSiary to 
ensure an ordered irissition, imposed not by oct< 
aide choice but after diicussioa with InJia’a 
repreicoMtifes. 7bcre u little cbaoce that any- 
thing would BOW persua'le Mr. Gaodhl to help in a 
acttlcmeoi. Hut a statesman who limited him In 
Ilia contempt of beieg possibly misuBdersiood la a 
pbrass wbrn bia ntafn cooteDliog Jnitcd out liko a 
nak«x! rock cool I sti'l aare the sbaslioa. This 
man had bewildered u, l-ecauie be bu so efteft 
thought ai if he were an hlBgilibinan ; and It was 
from ns tliat le learnt that fraobneM «u tbe way 
to aafety. 
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depressed classes in south ijidu. 

Tbe AsiiTIO Review for October has ao inter- 
eiti(^ article from tUe pea of Itir. F. E. .Tame*, 
on tbe adTaocement of the outcastes in the 
Madras Presidency. Mr. James considers tho 


Sangam. Most of these are only in the primary 
stage, there being only 2,G47 in middle schools. 


and 47 in colleges in 1927. Only about 7,600 of 
the 230, 0<W reading in schools are girls, which 
means that only one out of PTcry 400 of the 
position of these unfortunate people and discussea female population goes to scliool. 

it in the social, educational, economic and Poli- The Madras Rorornmeot has during the past 
tical spheres. The first attempts at their recla- 


mation, he says, were made by Christian Mlsaions 
and nearly half the children of the depressed classes 
are in the Christian Mission schools. Socially indeed 
the depressed clssses are not allowed to participate 
with the other classes. Bnt the progress in recent 
years is quite erident. 

Mr. Oandlit'i espnusal 


itielr eause has had coaalder- 
able effaet la many parts of tha caontry. “llow dare 
we treat any lallow.man as nniouehshla 7” k« asks. At 
tha Sshsrmatl Asbrtn ha alts down te meats with 1h« 
xmtouchabte hoys who are hts proteges. In Traraacore, 
largely at hts losplratlon, a Urge oamber of cast* people 
offered pwsive resliUnce and went to jail to teenro the 
right of the nstonchihle to walk on a certain road In the 
TtelBliT of a temple. This £ght w«ot on for months 
UBtll the Msharaal.Regeat renored by one stroke of the 
peo a disability which the oatcastes had auSered from 
time immemoriaL 


Eten the Hindu Mahasshha, the stronghold of 
Hladaism, has passed a resolution to the effect 
that "erery Eindn to whatever caste he may 
belong has equal social and political rights.'* Tbe 
National Congress at the instance of Mr. Gandhi 
has also placed the lemoval of aatonehabllity in 
its programme. 


BnttUU coBserratiein Is rampant In the Ttllsgee, where 
eompsrstiTely little change has takCB place in tiie encUI 
relatlonihipe of the people, though la the town*, K is 
true, the social emelioratloB of the notouchabte Is pie- 
ceedlng faster. 


With regard to their educational progress, 
Mr. James points out that in 1895 there were 

30.000 depressed class pupils in schools. In 1920 
there were 150,000 depressed class 'pnpils in 
schools. To-day there are over 230,000. Oror 

100.000 of these are in Christian Mission schoola, 
and a number are in the schools' maintained by 

. such excellent societies ks the Depressed Clasaea 
Union, the Poor Schools Society, the Sodal 
Service League, and the Andhra Deena Seya 


'The Madrs 

ten years shown the way to economic improvo- 
meot. No Government in the world could ciyn- 
pletely solve this economic problem, 

hot demonstrations have b*ea made In Madras, and 
on the whole, money has not been stinted. And In ^ , 
year's budget the Oovernment has provided linj,OOiJ 
foriheopllfi of the depressed elaties. 

TTie Government his assigned them lands for 
cultivation and steps have been taken to provide 
them with accommodation. 

Over 5S,000 honse sites have been provided by iWs 
method sines H wes first Introdnead, end over £ 155,ww 
bevo been edvaBced by Oovernment In losns for this 

purpose. In the year 1925-29 over e.OiXIheuse sites on 

a total acreage el 500 acres were allgoed. 

On the political side the importance of secoriog 
the representation of the depressed classes on 
public bodies is being increasingly realised in 
Madras. In fact, Madras has gone further lo 
this mntter than any other province. There is - 
also improvement in regard to repreientation Jn 
local bodies. Thus it maybe said that considerable 
progress has been made in recent years in the 
condition of the outcastes in Southern India. 

Pubtlc opinion Is moro enlightened, edaeatlonts slowly 
but surely spreading, eoelal disabilities are being r^ 
moved, the way to economle uplift Is being shown, ana 
political power Is being grasped. In this piogW* 

Christlao MUsions, the Oovernment, and social serriee 
OTganIzaUoBB are playing an Important and noble p»r*- 


THE TIMES OF INDIA ANNUAL 

This welcotno annual, Isas bright and vivacious as 
ever. There are stories of travel and adventnre ana 
descriptive scenes accompanied with pictures, singulsvlj 
weU printed. The half a dozen colour plates ar» eo‘ «* 
In ench style and splendour that 01 


got up 

.» .,,.o •uuBLiie.iuuar U..V might go In for a 

eopy of the annual If only for tho sake of tbe 
■ whirii deserve to be framed and pre*.*ryed. in 
ptetures representing such varied figures as Akbsr 
Shtvajl and PraUp and Ranjlt Singh and Lord Clive are 

«- 41,. —...Wo. »mt remlniscant o* 


not only valuable In themselves bnt temlniscant^ 
iatereillag periods of British Indian history. 


iBtereillag periods of BriOsn inuian J . 

coogratalato the publishers of the annual on the spiP“H 
of Its execution. 
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TUE CUOWN AND THE EMPIRE 
SymbolUm bas plajed a great part in the 
destinies of • maakiod. Lojralty to the “ cross " 
or the “crcscout " bas made aod unmade empires 
and afTccled tUo liras and fortunes of millions of 
people. And so llio *' Crown the symbol of 
DrilUb raoosrchy— “oTokos a passionate loyalty 
among millions to whom forms of Government 
aro merely a matter of verbal controversy.” 
So vrrites Sir John AlarrioU in the October 
Fotinighlhj, That a certain danger lurks in 
symbolism, as applied to politics, is not to ba 
t^ueslioned. 

One of the mnit dlsllBgalslied of English jcirUu has 
warned ns against the use et the parUeuIsr tern which 
is the autijaei of the present analysis. “Vou will 
certainly read," Bald the late 1'. \V. Maitland, "ihattba 
Crown does this and Uie Crowu does thst As a matter 
of fact we know that the Crown docs nothlog but He fa 
the Tower of I,ondon to he gazed at by slght*scett. Mo, 
tho Crown Is a eoovBnlenl Cover lot Ignorteea 1 It saves 
ns from atkiog dlSieoH questions, quesiloca which cau 
only be answered by lUidy of the Statute book." 

Now, by tbe “Crown” wo sometiraet mean 
the “king.” the Personal occupant of the 
tbronei sometioies one of theorgsosof Govern* 
mentj'tbe “ executlve'''~tho body of mioislers 
to whom so many of (he practical functions of the 
crown have been trsnsferred. It !■ even applied 
to tha Departments of state “ which form tbe 
permanent as opposed to the political eiecutlvo.” 

It is a commonplace of criticism that the 
powers of the “ Crown ” it., the exocoUve side 
of Govurnmeut have in recent years dangerously 
extended. We in India, living uuder ibo regime 
of ordinances need hardly be told of it. ' 
But while the powers exercised in the name of 
the “Crown” are increasing, tlie power of tbe 
person who wears the Crown is steadily diminish- 
ing. That at any rate was tbe opinion of 
Prof. Lowell of Harvard who wrote in 1908 : — ♦ 

There can be Qo doubt that the political iaSaeoceof 
the Sovereign faded slowly to a narrow and talater ray 
during [Queen Tictoria'sl reign. . . as a politieal organ 
[the Crown] has receded into (he hickgraund. ... 
One may dismlaa, therefore, the idea that the Crown bas 
any percepUble effect to-day In securing the loyalty 


oi the English people, or their obedience to the 
government. 

Bnt Sir John Sfarriotl holds that the “ Crown” 
has also gained. The rapid development of 
colonial nationalism, “ while weakening the 
coaneetlon between the Dominious and tbe 
Imperial Parliament, has strengthened the Us 
between each separate Dominion and the Imperial 
Croiro.'* Speaking as an ardent nationalist at the 
Imperial ^7ar Conference on April IG, 1917, 
General Smuts said: — 

Tbe Governmeats of ths Domintoos as tqusl Govern* 
luvols ot tbs King la the British Commonwealth will 
hare to be recognlaed far mors fully ibsn wbst Is dona 
to-day, at any rats la ths thsory of ths Coastflulioa • . . i 
tha young nations ars growing into Great Powers and it 
will ba Impneslbls to attempt to govera them la future 
by one common Legislature and one eommoo ExeeniiTe. 


Bnt there ate eentripetal forces operating as 
well, aod the General himself gave expression to 
the aigoificant sentiment: — 

"How," he asked, "are yon geieg to keep this 
Comoioovreahh of BailoBi together? If there fi to ba 
this Ml dsrelopmeBt towsrds a store varied aod riebet 
life among our aaiioos, bow are you golsg to keep them 
together? It seems to me thst there are two potest 
factors thst you must rely vpoa for tlio htiure.— ^a 
first is year hereditary Kingship. . . . Ton uaaot 
iD^a a Eepublle of the Orttlsh Commonwealth of 
NaUoaa. If yon had to elect a President, be tvoold bare 
to be a Presldeat not only here in these islands, bnt all 
over the British Empire— fa India and in the Dominions 
— tho President who would be really represeotatlre of 
all these peoples ; and here you would bo facing aa 
at^loiely Insoluble problem. 


But tbe decentralisation process was going on 
nt each successive moeUng of Imperial ot 
internalioDal gatheringa and attempts were made to 
make ilia most of “ kingship.” But how can n 
single constitutional sovereign act “ on t!ie advice 
of six executives responsible to as many 
legielatures.” ? ITie dilemma is answered In the 
words of James Madison, a quarter of a century 
after the declaration of independeoce. 

" Tho iandimenUl princlpl# of (he EeroluUon was, that 
the Colonies were co-ordinate members with each other 
and with Great BrlUIn, of an Empire united by a 
comiuon execuliva Sovereign, b^ not united by any 
oomnon legUlattve Sovereign. The legislative power 
was BSalnUlned to be as eomplete In esch American 
Paritamont aa In the British Parliament. And tho royal 
prerogative was in force la each Colony bj Virtuo ot Its 
ickOTwledglng tha King for Its ma^straw, as 

It WM InGreal Britain by virtue of a like acknowl^sdg- 
ment there. A denial of these principles by Great 
Britain and tho aaaertlon of them by America produced 
tbisBevolutlon." 
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EUROPEANS AND INDIAN REFORMS 
Mr. A. 11. E. Molson, sometime PeliUcil 
Secretary to the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
ia India, contributes an article under the caption 
“Non-oiScial Europeans and the Indian Coo- 
ititution", to the October number of tlio EXOMSII 
REVIKAV. The writer says that because lUo 
balk of the imports and exports of India passes 
throngh European hands, it will he aurely 
obsious that tbe prosperity of India depends 
mostly on tbe policy of the Gorernment of India 
itseif. 'Ihe writer ianot for transferring the entire 
responsibility to the Central GoTemmenL lie 
says 

"It may bo surmised that the European com* 
muolty at the Round Table Conference will 
leitarata their grave apprehenaions as to the effect 
of traasfeiriog law asi order, and they wilt point 
out what a voluae of expressed ladiao opinion U 
either opposed to it or consents to it only subject 
to eoDsiderabia leslrictions. They wiit tben 
concentrate upon lecnring that adequate safe- 
guards shall be proTlded/' 

Mr, Molaon fs of opinion that at a tine when a 
great experiment was being tried in the provinces 
it would be unwise to start democraUc changes in 
the Gorernmeat of India, Me continues : 

“They ^the European community) believe th»t 
the Federal Constitutian, which, it baa long 
been apparent, must he India's nltimate goal, wiU 
need a strong Central Government : the constitn- 
tioD of Canada and not that of Australia should be 
tskeu as the model. It is, in their opinion, essen- 
tial therefore that the provinces should be the 
testing and teaching ground of responsible goreni* 
meot, and that for the present the Goremment of 
India should not be tamperad with.” 

Tbe writer b against India’s passing any legis- 
Ution discrimiDated against Rritisk interests. He 
eoQcIades : 

“ No apology is needed for writing at length on 
the need for protoefing British commerce in Indis. 


It vrould, indeed, be straago if at a time when all 
parties are agreed upon tbe need for new markets 
for British goods to be found overseas, the richest 
of all onr existing overseas markets were allowed 
to be lost through insdvertance. Hie fact that 
mnoh of Hie Driljsb cn|iltAl in India is invested in 
industrial iindertakiug* does not mean that in 
casH of wholo or partial expropriation the loss 
would fall only upon rich shareholders. Apart 
from the right ol every British subject to the sup- 
port ut ilin British Government in defending his 
property lawfully acquired in other countries, the 
British corampfcial and industrial community in 
lodis is the principal inflnence in obtaining so 
la^o a proportion of India’s imports from Great 
Britain. If riie Don-oiTicisl Drilish in India, and 
their pusiossioDS, are to be sacrificed on the altar 
of a shortsighted political expediency, (he effect 
will soon be apparent oUtside the , Labour 
Exchanges in the Indnslrial cities of England.'’ 
g'RTSSSSSSJt SSS?SSaSS».i5S5«3»SSM!9t9535S5»Ss5a«* 
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FITTER FAMILIES IN INDIA 

Under the abore caption, 3 Ir. Vinayak B07 
conlribnteg an article to the Sept-Oct. namber of 
the Hindustan Review in which he poiota ont 
that the important i^nestion that immediately 
faces QS in India is her manhood. With a 
noble tradition and in aplte of inestimable 
resources, India, he says, ia not only in the 
depth of porerty, but also in the agony of 
apparently inescapable bondage. 

Her political probletos are (aeed with taeh lotemal 
betrogeaeitles of wblch ao parallel has ao far been found 
in the aanaU of history. Gonslderlag (be heritage of 
her great cirillsatlon and her glorious past the aoinUoa 
of Isdla's problems may aptly be considered as a world 
Issue and tn ^at task abe needs the aaaisuoce of the 
whole world offered out of perfectly dlslatersated moUTCS. 

From a study of eugenics as applied to India, 
isys the writer, h is apparent tboogh the popa- 
laUon of India has been steadily iacreaslag, the 
Tirility of the race is tending towards a downward 
cocne. • 

Our first aim therefore In the teslisetloa of the aerr 
pnlrerlslag ideal tbit hes been set up beiore us should 
be the atUlnmeat ot physical fitness j and In the task 
that Is tbua placed betore us the society ot the present 
generation should see ihet only healthtul and opUalsiio 
couples forward as their dues to the future geserailoii 
robust and healthy ehlldreu, able to shoulder the reepoo' 
tihlliiies ia the dilfereot spheres ot life. • • • 

if IndJa cannot atuin that rJrllJiy to wlihsrbnd the 
onilaugbis of Stronger races and more rigorous and 
enlerptlelbg nations that an knocking at the door, with- 
out doubt, ebe will ultimately succumb In order to m^e 
room for others. 

Foe the purpose ot ihls regeaeralloB, Ike task has 
primarily So be undertaken by the children of the solL 
Doth ibe mind and the body bare to be dereloped to a 
greater extent than has hitherto beeu the ease. Educa- 
tion, both literary and cultural, should be carried to Ibe 
remotest comers' of (he cooaCry. The leaulersof sodeiy 
bare a heavy reiponalbUltybetorc thenL Uy the process 
of continuous ellminitloo, the etnrdiness of (be race trill 
have to be culUrsted again, hitler famlllei in the first 
piece should spring up where mere regetetlon in bamaa 
existence has so tar preralled. Those families should 
giro bfftii As a goaensfAra whose asenidof, etea/M aad 
TltsUly will awaken in India the rejarenated song of 
national self-realUatlon. 

If Itkdia, out of cheer orgligenee or letliai^ or 
keU-coaeeit neglects this question, concludes the 
writer, who knows like mnny other historic 
nces of the world, the country will be estlact in 
course of time, end like Africa and the Americas, 
will be a cradle ot the vrhite clvilizstios of the 
West I 


MOHAMMAD’S APPEAL TO YOUTH 

Brigadier-General K. D. B. Blakeney, wriling in 
the Islamic Review for Norember, makes an 
appeal to the youth of Iho day to contribute its 
share to the advancement of mankind. Indeed 
the possibilltcs of youth are great. lie says that 
tho youth of the great nations are being brought 
up in the crassest materialism, denying the 
possibility of any life other than that in which we 
strive and suffer, and repudiating the claims of 
religion which, in its final expression, is the link 
biading us to nobler and,, greater spheres of 
ezistenee. 

Hitherto Christianity has been the main object 
of attack, but signs are not wantlog that ere long 
the creed of Islam will have its turn. “ Roth 
Buddha and Christ taught the ioadeqnaey of 
material achievement, bnt in each ease their 
teachings were suhsequeotly perverted by 
priestcraft.” It was left to the Great Apostle 
Muhammad, be says, to *‘itop the retrograde 
movemsot.'' 

The younger generation of to-day, be continues, 
is noeh more advanced atnl they have a el'-arer 
and more sensible view of things thsn the old, 
erode aud dogmatic opinions of the schoolmen of 
iolerveniDg centuries. But youth esnaot do the 
work of the middle-aged without due training. That 
trainbg ia afforded in the teachings of Uuhammed. 
“ His plan, like everything truly great, was 
amasingly simple at first sight, but closer 
examination disclosed its magnificent potential. 

Tl^e bulk of mankind had to be taught to think 
in the abstract. Hitherto alt was selfish fear and 
te}/-p!9teet!es ; lie nBSteo forces 0/ Nature were 
crudely fashioned into idols, whose grioniag 
malignity demaoded propitiation and bribes. 

Sbeit indeed was the shrift be meted out to 
these, and over their misshapen fragments ho 
taught that, as the Divine Power was all io all 
and on every hand, it could not and most not be 
limited. 
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THE WEAl’OKS OF NON-VIOLEKCE 
Mr. George Slocombe of tbe DAILY HERALD, 
whose despatches from India created a stir in 
BritUh political circles, describes in tbe New 
York Nation the weapons adopted bj the 
followers of Gandhi in their nan-rioleat 6ght 
against British bareancracy. He is convinced that 
the struggle is nation-wide and not confined to a 
few sections of people hero and there — as is 
generally misrepresented abroad, llieie ia no 
mistaking the national character of tbe nationalist 
movement in India, iie says. 


The fever of natlonslism hia spread to all classes and 
all communities. Bankers and mill-ownera, iawjera and 
protesslonal men, bazaar traders and mill workcra alike 
haveplnDged into the straggle with a paeslosale con- 
viction that the time has come to stske sll on winning 
the coveted prize of liberty. Even the peasant in the 
vUUgei, those Innamerahle villages, with their Intenso 
ptreouallty and lofinliely itraUded local llle which are 
peouUar to India, reacts to the emetlonal wave (hat 
reaches him trout the towns. 


Thus even tbe pesssat has at last been awa- 
kened to the consciousness of the struggle hitherto 
ptineipally waged in the towns. Mr. Slocombe 
instances the ease of the Uuzerat villages where 
under the lead of Mr. Patel, the peasants have 
tsken up the Oovernment’s challenge with a deter- 
mination scarcely suspected. 

The force of a dimly understood naUoBal solidarity 
has hlnx In thrall. Ho has been caaghi up in the wave 
of mjiilc, emotional, and poHUcal sentiment which Is 
sweeplog over India like s new religion, a rellgloe ef 
which the prophet, leader, asd deity Is tlabatraa UudhL 
ToUtoysns are familiar enough with the method 
cf the passive resisteis. But Gandhi baa carried 
the doctrine of non-vioieut resistance several 


stages, although perfectly logical stages, farther. 
His resisters are no longer merely passive. 


They inlllale an attack upon what they coasider to be 
evil laetead of merely resIsOng the encruncluneats of 
tvU. They offer legal vtalenee, if not physical Tiolen..e, 
to DrlOeh law and anlhorlty in India. Tbe dcsUnctlon 
of toddy-prodneing palm trees, and the raids of govern, 
ment sslt works, the production of illicit salt, the lodal 
boycott of Indian tax collectors, police, and other ofitclals 
Ot the government— carried to the length of barricading 
house doors, denying food and water, and evea closing 
the month of village wells— and the active and inceesafol 
boycott of British goods are developments ot the Tols- 
■ toyan creed by which the war It acuvely carried into tbe 
enemy s camp. < 


Mr. Gandhi Is no novice in the use of the un- 
usual weapons. Uo employed them with success 
during his South African figiit. This non-violent 
resistance is not an ingenious recourse of a 
poiidcal opportunist. 

lie belliirei In non-co-operation and non-resUtaacs 
with a passionate sincerity. They arc iundamcatals ot 
the same religion ot lovo which drives him to criticize tbe 
faults of bis own people as earnestly as be criticizes 
thoso of the British. 

What has been the net resnlt of the struggle 
daring these last months ? Mr. Gandhi has accom- , 
pliahed a triple miracle tn India. 

Ifo hat tanght the meek and bumble lllnda, who 
ehudders at riolencs with a physical as well as a moral 
revnlslon, to become a Stoic able to endare the blows of 
police lathis without tear and without shrinking, and 
even with a fanatical joy. And what Is even more 
remarkable, he has taught the fierce aod wartli* Pathans 
of the Northwest h'ronlior and the Incredibly proud Sil^ 
of tho Pttnjab, lo whom a blow is a deadly tniult to he 
washed out only In ahlood, to fold their arms under a 
rain of lathi blows without protest or retaliation. Tbe 
third miracle la (be steady elimination of the relWoiU 
and race prejudices which have hitherto dWded India 
aod the breaking down cf tho Immemorial caste eystem. 

Mr. Slocombe then describes bis experiences ia 
Indie where be bad seen the remarkable exhibi- 
tion of men and women of all denominations join 
in the struggle, end suffer together. 

I bave eeen Hindus, Mohammedans, Jewi, Cbrtslla^, 
aod Panees lying side by side lathe same ward of a 
hospital suffering from similar lathi wounds, eating 
the same dlihea and drinking from the same drinklog 
VeeseL 1 have seen high-casts Hindus break their caste 
to drink water offered by a low-caste Nationalist volan- 
loer. I bavo seen thousands of h!gh.oaste Hindu women 
who have broken their purdah to picket llqnor shops ana 
foreign-cloih stores, and to lie all night in the 
nnder tiio heavy monsoon raioe when a procession haa 
been banned or halted by the police. 1 have seen them 
rush under the uplifted arms of the police to take on 
their own shoulders tho blows intended for the youaS' 
men-rolooteers of the Nationalist nvovemeoL To the” 
people Gandhi Is a prophet and an inspired leader, tM 
iocarnallon of their own national aspirations, the veiy 
tool of awakening India. , 

In conclusion Mr. Slocombe adds that tbe dead- 
liest of the weapons is the boycott of British 
gmda. And all 'these weapons have been.ns^^ 
with considerable effect. In tbe face of these 
facta Mr. Slocombe says that it is no longer a 
qneaiion of India's oapacity for self-governmeot • . 

Whether they are fit for It or not, It la too late to argue 
the cnatter now. They have already decided that they ^ 
fit to rule themselves, and they bare begun lo > m»a# 
foreign government impossible In India, 
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NANA FAD^IIS 

The SIODEUN Review for Noreraber coo- 
tains a short life shctch of Nana Fadnis bj 
Mr. G. S. Sar<ieaai. HistorUns rosy assess the 
worth of Nana in wha'cver way they choose hot 
there is no denying the fact, saya the writer, that 
two obscare Brahmin families from the West 
Coast, the Bhats and the Bhanna leario^ their 
home in search of fortane and working in mntnal 
co-operation, succeeded for nearly a eentnry, 
though after strenuous efforts in fiilHlIiog Shiraji’a 
great ambition, i. t, to captnre and wield an almost 
imperial sceptre over India, the only instance of a 
successful Hindu Swarsj after the hallowed 
suzerainty of the ancient Guptas. 

The lollowing account of the Nana will be 
' found Interesting : 

Poisesstng a weak sad dsltcsU constltutioo, Kaaa 
was ao( fitted by nsturs for tlic rough and toniUe of 
camp llfo. ns was UU ssd thin, sot rcry tatr is com- 
ptsston, remarkably grars io eoanUsance, and uansuslly 
reearredta raasaers. It la ta(dh« was hardly erer seen 
to laugh or Joke, la the diipateli of builness he trusted 
mors to b)i pen than to his tongae. He was always 
■ptriag In promisee, bat once be committed bloself to 
aoy particular course of actios, area bis opponeota were 
- sore that he would atlefc <o his word at ell riaka Ills 
yonager eonsla Moroba Fadnie was of a totally dlffrreot 
nature and so jeatone from the bcglaclog of yaaa’a rise 
that be iatrlgaed agalast him la season and out of seasoo 
and bad on that accoaat to waste bla precloos life In a 
long Imprisoomeat of a quarter of a cestary from which 
he was released by Dajt Rao II only after the death of 
Kana. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist (n estfmating 
the character and achievements of Kana i'adnle, there 
cannot be a doubt that tlie last stage of bis active career, 
namely, the five years after the onforluaste death of the 
youDg I’esbwa hladboo Ilao U, was a series of bluoders, 
a rapid downhill slide, which nearly wrecked all the 
, goM work that be had done previously. Ilia realgaation 
and complete Tetlreiueat from politics would haye been 
belter not only for his own interests but also fw those 
of the etate. Like mioy other notable prrionagrs la 
history, Kana committed the mistake of coaalderlag Mm- 
•eli fodlspensable and paid the penally for hU vaelllatloa 
by undergoing eonflDemeat and Indlgnlllea at the bands 
01 his unseropulovu master Baj! Rao II and the Inexperi- 
enced yotilh Dealt Rao Slndhla. The hugo fortane that 
Kana bad long toiled to aina.s.s, only served to excite the 
cupidity of all who pnrseised tho strength to snatch It 
away acd it eventually rtnUlied away so unlckly that, 
at bis death, the Arab mercenaries whoni he lia<] employ- 
ed to guard his person, clamnnrrd for the long arresrs of 
Ifaeir pay and refused to permit bis bo<ly to be removed 
for cremation, until ibelr tialms were satisfied. 


DANCING IN INDIA 

"Truditions! Danring iu fudia ” is the subject 
of un article in the current niunber of the Empire 
REVIEW, wherein tite vriter, Ruby Sharpe draws 
special attention to the characteristic daociug of 
the Khsttaeks or Palhins in the British territory 
oO the bonier of the west of Indus. Virile and 
full of grace, it expresses, as no words could do, 
their fierce determination, their power of devotion 
to some shadowy call to self-sacrifice, their passion- 
ate sense of victory underlying apparent defeat. 
AVeartng volnmioons peg-top trousers of snowy 
cotton, elaborately patterned silk waistcoats, and 
hand-made silk lurtahis wound carefully round 
th«ir heads and arranged to show the beautiful 
coloured stripes ol tbe ends in an enormous bow 
at Oft* tide, a nnmber of dancers move io a circle, 
taking rather short steps and raising each arm 
altoroately. Occasionally, they ezeenta a wonder- 
ful pironelle, whirl their swords s^ove their heads, 
or sink slowly upon their heels towanls the gronnd. 

Usually these dances are performed round a 
hiigo bonfire and the flames play on handsome 
bronzed faces sod gleaming swords, bringing them 
into strong relief agsinst a background of frowDiDg 
bills and deep rivers that whisper of all primeval 
instincts. And, as they flicker and fall, they light 
ap a spectacle than which nothing could be more 
in keeping with that mysterinui spirit of the 
North-West Frontier of India which for genera- 
lioos has ealleil to Eoglishmeo and found an echo 
in tbeir hearts. 

THE CALCUTTA JfU.'HCIPAL GAZETTE 

Tax Cst-cwra hlnicteaL Oaxm-a, Ihs official orgsa 
ofSbo Corporation «f Calcatta Is anrpaailng itaelf la IU 
tixlh aualTcniary number. Year after year Sir. Amal 
tl(une, Ita Eilltor, has giren the public an annual 
j|atlngulsbe-I allks by the rfchneaa anJ variety of lu 
enotertv. Tbeprcteni idsas which la aumptuoiuly col 
up contains arliciri on vnriaoa aapects of civics and fa 
• lorae'I with plet-irra and portrilu In eotoor. Mr. Amal 
H^meta as BBterprialng a* ever aoit we find contrl- 
bntioaa Irom eminent people both Is India and abroad. 

Another letareallng featnre t« the meaaagea ofgToeflagx 
ae4 good wishea fmm Id>r<l Mayors and Jtayora of 
Waatere clllea and beadi of nqmeruua ririn aiaorialloea 
In America, 
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^YORK OF TUE 1. L. 0. 
vDr. P. P. Pillai coDtributca an article on tlie 
aboTB subject to tbe current issue of tbe IKDIAN 
Labour Journau One of tbe ways iu wbicl« 
the International Labour orgaoUalion at OeneTa 
has already proved, and will eontinua to prove 
helpful, says Dr. Pillai, Is by furoiabing the 
Indian Labour movement with that solid basis 
of knowledge and experience on which alone a 
strong workiog class movement can be built. 
He says ; — 

The portals ot Oeceva are always opes to the work* 
tag classes of Oils country, and In the mcasurs tn which 
other workers' organisations resort to the L L. O. for 
enriching their store of wisdom and experience wtli ha 
found Ihetr efficiency and their capacity to respond to 
the ever-lncreailng needs of their growing eltentclc. 

Bo marked has been the InRasnca of the I. L 0. oa 
the eosrse of lahourieglaUtloa in this eonniry thataa 
acute erltie has expensed it aa his deliberate oplnloit 
that 'the devetopmant of Indian public opinion on lahonr 
([nestlons has bees greatly atimulated and encoQTaged 
by Geneva, and that fast for Geneva many of the 
msasursa of aoelal retorm which hava now ioond their 
Way to the stalnta book might not hive beee InlUatad 
at all' 

Tbe lodian worVicg claas movemcnthie nlrendy 
gained some victariee in its long war sgaiost 
poverty and social injustice. Tltere is also another 
aspect of the u ork aiiead of ns, laye Dr. Pillni, 
iu which tbe iielp of the I. L. 0. will prove to be 
of paramoont importance. 

The whole country Is now agluted oxer the future 
political constitution of India, and we are ail anzloosly 
looking forward to the establishment of democratic 
poUHcsl Instlmtloni. Now, every civilised goTerumeat 
having a demoeralle syitem has, as a necessary corollary, 
recognised as a preliminary duly the provlstoua of 
edncatlODsl iaelllties for tbe people. If every eiUzen la 
to have some share in determining the desciniea efbla 
fellows, It is necessary that be should he adeqnately 
equipped for the exercise ot this responsibility. With an 
uneducsted population, we will find that though we nay 
have the forma of democratic goTernment, tbe substance 
of democracy wllj sttll bp vrantlng. The dangers of 


democracy aro the rual dangera of civilisation. They are 
dfmlnisbej by anything that increases the possibility ot 
(atelllgent cltlconshlp, that helps lo secure conditions In 
which those who exerclie political power may fit 
thcmaeleea for their great responsibility. Can it be 
denied that the elTorts of the International lAbonr 
Organiaation to obtain anfflotont wages for the worker to 
eneblahlai to maintain himself on a decent scale of 
living, lelsnre for the comprehension nod exeretio of his 
duties aa a citizen, relief from the pre-ocoupallon of 
nneertain ompleyment, proicetlen against iodnstria! rtaks 
and their demoralising cooserjuenecs, security against 
exploitation of women and children, are a real centrl' 
ballon to the basis on which the democratic atmelora of 
out country may ba built? 

Tbo srriter cnnelndcs by saytug that tbe I. L. 0. 
can not only bclp tbe Inilian worker iu bU figltt 
obtain fair cooiliiions of life anil work, but tliat it 
can also eontribsto substantially to the eitabllsb- 
ment of a real tlemocrcey In tbli coanfry. 

IKDIA IN TBRIODICALS 
The roLmcAL ArrRKNTiCEsniP of Ikdu. 

By Mr. Vasudev Rao. [Tlio Ilindustan Reviev^s 
Oct. 1930). 

Tiib Econosiic Development of India. By 
Prof. P. J. Thomas. [Intllsn Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Oct. 1930]. 

The Rpicall to an Indian Edccationai- 
Policy. By Rev. W. lifeston. [The Madras 
Christian Colirgo Magazine, Oct. 1930). 

The Indian Reporm Problem. By tbe Rf- 
Hon. I^rd Islington, 0 C.M.O. [The Empire 
Review, November 1930]. 

A Novel Aqhicbi.tural Indiistut in tite 
POSJAll. Ily S. Kariiiiiera Siegb, M.A. [fb® 
Khalan Ri-vlew, November 1930]. 

Some Aspects op Town Plannino in Ancient 
India. By Dr. Binode Bebari Dutta, 

Ph.D. [The Calcutta Municipal Gazette, Anni'' 
versary Number 19S0]. ' , 
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- LORD SANKEY ON FEDERATION 
, Lord Sflokey, Deputj Giiairman oi tlie R.T.G. 
bts prepared a list of beads of anbjecU for dis- 
cMsion by tbe Federal Committee. 'Hio list 
which has beea pnblisbed is as {oliows: — 

(I) Compoaent elements of the Federation. 

(II) Typo of Federal l^glaUlnra and naniber of 
Chambers of which it ihonld eonsIsL 

(III) Powers of the Federal Z>eg[]|atnre. 

(IV} Number of members composing the Federal 
Legislature and, if the Legiatature Is of more thaa eae 
Chamber, of each Chamber and their distrlbatloo among 
the Federating units. 

(V) hicthods by whlcb represenlatires from British 
India and from the States are to be chosen. 

(VI) The constitution, character, powers, and res* 
pODsibllllUs of tbe Federal ExecatlTe. 

(VII) Powers of the ProTlacial Legtslilnrea. 

(Vlll) The eeasUtutloo, character, powers and res- 
posalbllliles ot the ProTlnelal Exsendres. 

(S) The prorlsIoB to be made to seenre the srllllng 
cooperation of miaorltics and special Interests. 

(Z) The question oi estahllshlag a SRpreos Coort 
asd its jurisdiction. 

(ZI) CefsDce forces. 

(Zn) Relation of tbe Federal Esecutlse and Proria* 
elal Execatires to tbs Crown. 

MR. JINNAH’S FOUKTEBN POISIS 

FEDERAL CONSTITCTIO.V 
Sir. Jiauah’s Foarteea Points which barn been 
(ho sahjoct of considerable disenssion at l!i« Round 
Table Conference may be snmmadsed as 
follows I 

(1) The form of the fulnrc constitution should be 
federal with residuary powers rested In the prorlnces. 

(2) Uniform measures of autonomy should be granted 

to nil prorlnces. , - ■ 

(3) AH leelslatures of the country and other elected 
bodies should be constituted on the definite principls et 

- adequate and eEccUre representation uf minorlUea In 
ereiy prorince wtthont reduefng the tnsjorily In any 
prosine* to a minority or eren to an equality. 

(4) In the Central Legtslature the Slnssalmas repre- 

■entatloD should not be less than ooe-tbird. . . 

(5) Any territorial redistrtbntion that might at any 
time be necessary tbould nnt In any way affect tbe blnsllo 
majority in the l*unjab, Bengal and the N. W. F. Pro- 

(S) Full rellglocs liberty that is Itbeiiy of belief 
worship, obserraseea, propaganda, association and ednea- 
tlon should be guaranteed to all commnnitlcs. . 
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ADVERSE LEOISLATION 

(7) No bill or resolution or any part thereof should 
be passed in any legislature or In any other elected 
body, if three-fonrths of the members of the Hindu or 
Muslim communities in that particular body oppose inch 
a bill or letolntion or part thereof on the ground that It 
would be Injurious to iheinterests of that commonity. 

(8) Sind should be separated from Bombay Presl- 

(9) ftefomis ibonid be introdneed in tbe K W. F 
FFoelacea and Baluchistan on the same footing as in the 
other proTinees. 

(10) Provisions should be made in tbe eonstitntlon 
goring Ifusllms an adequate share along with other 
lodlaas Is all tile aerrices of the State and In the seli- 
garemlug bodies haring due regard to the requirements 
of efficiency. 

((]) The eODstltntion should embody adequate safe- 
guards for the protection of the Muslim religion, culture 
and penonal laws and for the protection and promotion 
of Muslim education, language and charitable Institutions 
and forlhetr dne share in the grants-ln-ald glres by the 
Slate and by self-goremlog bodies. 

MC3LIMS IN THE CABINET 

(12) No eablnst, either central or prorioeial. khould 
b« forined wiihoai there being a proportioo of Muslin 
mlcistere of st least one.third. 

(IS) No change be made Id the constitution by the 
Centra! Legislalnre except with tbe coneurreneo of the 
Stales tonstltoting the lodUn Fsderntlon. 

(14) Thsi In the present circnnstaaces t&s reprewota* 
UoD ot Mussalmsns in tbe different legislatures of tbe 
country and of tbe other elected bodies through Kpsrate 
electorates Is IncTlUble and further tbs OoTeriinient 
beieg pledged sot u deprlrs the StuMsImans of this 
right, It cannot be uhen away without their consc it, and 
ao long as the MusiattnaDS are not aatisfied that their 
rights and interests are adequately safeguarded In tbe 
mannerspecified above they will not content to joint 
electorates with or without condlUona 

A CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 

A draft constitntloD has been prepared bj Sir 
M. VisTesTBraya, ex-Dewan of Mysore, in 
collaboration with 3Ir. K. Natsrajan, Editor of 
'Fhe Indian Social Eefopjiee, as embodying 
(lie minimnm demands of India. 

Hieir scheme contemplateB the immediate 
introduction ofDominioD Status and the initiation 
ofarraDgemecIs for tbo transfer of all departments 
«f Uie Central GoTemment to retpoosible Ministers 
witbin a.raaximom period of ten years. It 
provides for tbe entry of the lodian Stairs Into 
tbe Federal scheme inimediitely, for tliove who 
like to do so, and in course of, lime for those 
irlioBre not prepared , fo enter the Federation 
immediately. 
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INDIA’S DEMAND FOR DOIiUNION STATUS 


THE Rt. HON. 8ASTRI 

The following are excerpts from the Rt Hon. 
Sastri’s speech at the Round Table Conference: 

The tear which Is In the minds of many Hriilsh people 
when they contemplate a large advance In constStutioDal 
atatas, Is that any polity that we may constmet here, or 
that we may lay the fonndatlosa of, may pass, as respects 
Its machinery, Into the hands of those who now belong to 
Hie Congress Party and who brought about a serious 
sltnatlon which led to the summoning of the Itonud Table 
Conference. I do not think the fear nnreasossble; it Is 
natural. 1 think we who speak for India are under the 
obligation to meet that fear, ought In earnest to try to 
convince the British people, either that the fears may be 
countered by canllonary measures, or that the fears bare 
no toundatlon Jo fact Jfnch bas been said by my friend 
who spoke on this side about very Urge and coBSIderablo 
leetloos ot the population, whom Congress propaganda 
bas not touched so fsr, who remain loyal to the British 

conneetlen. Jlsy I add another source of comfort? Who 
srs these people from whom we fesr disturbance. K« 
doubt, they have caused trouble so far Are our meaanrea 
here not designed to conciliate them? Are these not 
psclficstofy sups that we nee taking? Are they not cal- 
culifed to win over once more their hearts to wsys of 
loyslty and ordersd progress? 

Therein lies the strength of the situation to-day. Our 
enemies’- are not bad men; they are good men whom 
we hive alienated by unfortunate political happenloge. 
IHs easy to bring them round. Let ns make an booest 
attempt, and, by God's grsce, our work shall be rewarded 
both here and In lodla. 


BIR TEJ BlllADUB 8APRD 
In the course of hii speech «t the Round Table 
Conference 8tr Tej Bahadur Sapro said : 

We hare come here across the seas In the midst of the 
Itlbes and ridlenle of our own countrymen. We bare a], 
ready been described In onr country as traitors to tbe 
cause. We have come here in the midst of that opposl- 
«<>•>, but bare brought with- n. the determination to 
•r^e with yon, to discuss with you frankly and &eejy, to 
make onr contribution to the lolntloa of the problem to 
make ourselves heard but also to hear you and to invito 
you to make your conlrlbuUon. so that la the end we mav 
•ay that those who have already forecast the fnture were 
Wally falM prophets. In that spirit I wish to present my 
case before yon, • * 


No greater mistake can be made by British statesmen 
and my British friends — and I eUIm I do possess some 
friends among the British— than to imagine that India 
itaods to-day where the did even ten years ago. I think 
the idea of the progress India has made during the last 
ten years could not have been better described than In 
tbo graelona words of our Sovereign on tbe opening day 
of this Conlerence. \7e have travelled a very long 
dlatance. Let that be realised. Let this time-worn 
theory, that we are only a bao^fn) oi men be abolished 
lor good. Mr. Jayakar and I, during the months of July, 
August and September, were constantly travelling from 
one end of the country to the other. We saw with our 
oivn eyes, we heard with our own ears, signs snd cries 
nhlch U would hive been impossible for me or him to 
Imsgiae. IVhen I road in the English press deseription 
of the situation In India, my heart sinks. 

1 am not making a reference to these things with the 
object of frightening you- Ism not bolding out any threat, 
I am simply sUtlsg tacts. I make an absolutely honest 
confesstoo that, so far as I am coscernad, I have realised 
from the bcglonlng tbe grave dingers of the dril dis- 
obedience ttOTcmeBt to my country. But while 1 hare 
reslleed the grave dingers of ihit movement, I have also 
realised the Importance of piecing e trne Interpretation of 
what it really represent*. 1 beg yon on this occasion to 
riee euperior to the small admlnlstratlva view oftUs 
qnaslIOD and to tike a broad itatesmanllko view of the 
nnreelyon find In India. 

UR. C. Y, cniNTAUAKI 

Hr, Cbintauisul in liis speech at the Ronud 
Table CoDlereoce appealed to all the three 
British political parties to help the cause of India. 
Addressiug the chair he reminded Mr. Ramsay 
MscDousIil : 

In tbe preface to yonr book (ms oorisnfsirr or mnu) 

I read: “ India'e needs cannot be met by an adjustment 
here and an adjustment there. They have to be viewed 
In their wide sweep." In 1928, presiding at the British 
Commonwealth Libor Couference In London you iild s _ 
“ I hope that within a period of months rather than year* 
there will be a new Dominion to the Commonwealth ot 
oor Nations, a Dominion of another race, a Dominion 
that win find self-respect as an enual within the British 
Comnonwealth. I refer to Indli." And yonr Party, I® 
1931h on the eve ol the election, said— -and this is what 
yonr Party Is eommltted to: “The Labor Party believe 
In the right of the lodlan people to Self-Government and 
Belf-Deterrolnation, and tho policy ol the Labor Oovern* 
rneot would be one of continnons co-opcritlon with them 
with the obj’eet of establishing India at the earliest 
posilble moment, and by her consent, at an cqnal partner 
with the other members ot tho British Cpmmopwgallh of 
Nations." 
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TUB STATES’ DE5IAKD 
Tn a letter to TliK SUkciiksteb Guaruuh, 
Col. Uaksar ptea<ls (hat a fcderatioo ia the oaljr 
form of Goveri'ment for alModia that is likeljr at 
preseat to appeal to tbe States and suggests that 
such a coostitutloo will appeal also to Dritiab 
India and, if adopted now, will he not merely 
workable hut will be worked by the States aa<! (he 
pioriaces alike in a way that do unitary consUtn- 
tioD can ever hope to he. 

Col. Ilaksar says that the States see clearly 
that a federal legislature and executive dealing 
with cations of common eoaeeni to British aod 
Indian India could hardly ho so neglectful o( tbe 
latter's interests as is the Government of India as 
now constituted. 

The idea is also likely to ha attractive to 
Bntish India since, without aneh faderal lostito* 
tlons a United India is imposilbla and vitbont a 
United India, Dominion Statas is nnachievable. 

British India will have to surrender some 
authority at present exercised on her behalf by the 
Govemnent, with whom she is out of sympathy 
since the States cannot be expected to eater any 
Federation except on the basis of co-equal part- 
nership. 

PRINCES’ TERMS FOR FEDERATION 

Tbe States’ Delegation to tbs Roand Table 
Conf’erence have made considerable progrers with 
their Federation Scheme, and consultations have 
occurred, sometimes among IhemselTes aod some- 
times with British Indians. Although no final 
scheme has taken shape tbe Pnaces have practi- 
cally decided on some lines on which they are to 
proceed, including: 

(1) The desirability of all States joining (he 

Federation, 

(2) Equal representation with British India, 

(3) Necessity of representation of States 'in 

the Federal Slinistjy, 

(4) Leaving Defence and Foreign Relations 
oatside tbe scope ef the Federal Parlia- 


ment, and only matters of common con 
cem to be dealt with by the Federal 
Executive and Legislature and 
(6) The eBtablishment of a Supreme Court. 
The report drawn up by Ministers is now being 
rerised by an enlarged committee. There is no 
idea at present of drawing up a comprehensive 
scheme, but whatever decisions may be reached 
will he regarded as a guide for negotiation with 
other parties. 

There are indications that eForts will be made 
to raise questions concerning States subjects. 
t^Deslions like freedom of speech, Habeas Corpus, 
the eatabtiahment of popular Legislatures, the 
limilatioo of the privy purse and fixing a IMnce’s 
cfrjJ Hit, which wilMatertit both Prwees sod their 
subjects, will be raised, and, it is expected, that 
the Princes will be requested to formulate definite 
answers. 

THE NIZAM’S ARMY 
lo pursuance of a fnnan issued by the H. £> 
U. the Nizam, the Byderabad State Army is now 
being reorganised in accordance with a carefully 
drawn up scheme. Part of the scheme, which is 
now being given eFect to, has been prepared by 
Cemioaoder Nawab Osman Yar-ud-DowIah and is 
confined to tbe formation of new units with tbe 
exbtiiig personnel and does not entail any finan- 
ciU or numerical increase. 

The Army will now consist of;— 
nie Hyderabad Imperial Service Lancers. 

I'be Golconda Lancers 
TTie Cavalry Training Corps 
Tlie Bodyguards Squadron 
“A” Battery, Horse Artillery 
** B ” Battery, Nlsam’s Field Artillery 
Tho Nitnm't Own lafaatry 
The 2nd Asafnagar Infantry 
*nie 3rd Saifabad Infantry 
The 4th Golconda Infantry 
. The Infantry Training Company 

ITie Arab Palace Guards ‘ _ , ^ 



Indians Outside India 


INDIANS IN AFRICA 


Hr. S. A. ' Wai^, Secretary of the Imperial 
Indlaa Citiienship Association recently viaited 
Simla and had an interview with the Hon. Sir 
Fazll Hussain, the member of the GovemmcDtof 
India in chaise of the portfolio on qnestiona afft-c* 
ting IndiaoB overseas. Id particular he called 
Sir Fazli llussain's attention to the sitnalioii in 
South Africa and East Africa. The lion. Mem- 
ber gave Mr. Waiz a statement in the course of 
which he said : — 


SOUTH AVTUCA 

“Early la t'abruary, 1930, ika Uotoa Oovernnieut, aa 
a resalt of a uumber of recaat jndicial praaouacemenu, 
set ap a Suleel Comnilteo of the House of Aasontbly lo 
eoqaire loto these questious and to propose inch le^a* 
latfoD as it misht deeat fit. Tbe UaveraRieat of lodia 
have always beoi) consclnus of the linporUace of lodian 
interesta lovolred, and it was for tliU reason tbattbey 
deputed Mr. J. U Tyson, vrhe was at tbo time SetKtary 
to their lint A^'eot— the Kt. Ifoa. V. tl. Pastry— la Souili 
Afrioa, to mahe suitable represeautloas to the Comnit- 
teelarezard to the lafepuardlaz of leglumato tateresU 
of the ladlao population aad to give the ladtaa cornmu- 
Bite each aselstenee as It might need for placing tts views 
before the Commltteo. At yon know, the ConnlUee’e 
report, together with lu eooelusloni, whtcb were embo- 
died In e Bill, were placed on the Table of the Ugle. 
Utive Atiembly of the Uoioa os the t3th May «ed tbo 
BUI was read for the first time on the Uih of that month. 
As toon as the Bslcrt Committee's report and drali Bill 
naehed the Oorersmeot of India, they represeatod lo the 
Union GavetnmeBl tbai they eboald be allowed adequate 
time to examine carefully tlie farreaehlog provtsloas of 
this measue. Our rspreseniatlone met wUh a favoar- 
able response and It was decided to postpone farther 
consideration ot the Bill until the lollowlng session of 
the Union Parliament which Jo all probability will com- 
mence lu January nexL The spirit in which our reiinest 
waa met was bni anolbtr Indication of the friendly rela- 
tions that had been eatablished by tlie Cape Town Con- 
ference. Our Agent In Sonth Africa haa been and Is 
hard at work, discussing the Bill with Indiana and others, 
formnlstlng views and reportliig tts the sltnaBon as It 
de«lopa from time to time. We sought last July the 
adrice of tlie Standing Emigration CommlUoo of both 
the Indian Legislature on the provlslOos of tbo 
. 1 11 “® given by them baa been f>0Dd most 

valnable and every endeavour is being made to preparo 
the Indlaa case as thoroughly as possible.” 

Sir Fazli Hussain then goes ou to say that the 
delegates of India at the Imperial Conference 
have availed themselves of the opportunity to 
msenss the situation informally with General 
Hertzog in London and expresses the Lope that 
friendly negotiations wUl bring about a satisfac-. 
tory settlement honourable' and eqnilable to thn* 
Indians in the Transval, 


E.V8T AEKICA 

Af regards East Africa, oir Fazli Hassain 
points out that the conclnsions of UIi Majesty a 
GoTCrosnent whicli arc set forth In the white 
paper Usned in June laii, represent a considerable 
advance on the former position. 

The lodluD eommunlly has always ntUched great Im- 
portance to thn prineipis of a common electoral roll, and 
the Ooveroment of India have alwaye lent tlielr full tap- 
port to this view. \Va still adhere to the ooialons ex- 
pressed In Ibis regari^OB former occMlons ana, tbereiore, 
naturally welcome the declaration that the esUbliihmeat 
of a common roll Is the object to be aimed at and attain- 
ed, with an eqaat franchise of a elTlllsatlon or education 
character Open to all races. The proposal to leave tbs 
can'Uliitloa of thn Kenya Legislative Council snbstan* 
tlally uaaliercd la also ■atisfaclary. As regards the 
BCheme of Closer Union, I am aware thst apprehensions 
are enterulned In eerlata qaarters that if the three terri- 
tories ol Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika are brought 
together for purposes el administration, the spirit ol 
Kenya white sciilert, whtcb Is one ofpolltleal domination, 
might prevail on account of their onmber aadlntlueDce 
and that lo partlcuUr the Interests of Indians In Tanga- 
nyika, which (s administered noder a Mandate, might be 
adeetod prejuineially. We shell arraege to apprise the 
Joint Beleei Commlileo of rarllsmeni, when ft is eon* 
etlttticil, of tlie views of the Indian commnolty on all 
these mttien. \Ys ere told that H will be for the eon* 
mlttee itself lo decide what procednre It should adopt in 
regard to tbs fulfilment of the task lo be entrusted to It 
When thet procednre haa been decided, we shall take 
eteps to see lost our views are placed before the Comnit* 
tee la the most enltable manner. 

Ueferriog to certain recent speeches made in 
Sonth Africa and in London Sir Fazli Hnaaain 
eaya : — 

I can very well understand that the reports (as they 
appeared in lbs press) of the speeches having caued 
great dismay toladlans. 1 myself felt astonished and, to 
be frank, horrified at eome of the esntlments as reported 
lathe Press, and only hope that the full epeeches will 
ehow that the effect produced In the minds of the readers 
was dne to certain paa.ages haring been dlrerced from 
their poolezh 1 nnx reluctant lo believe that In view of 
the great world movements ot thought on these subjects, 
any of the great Dominions would bo prepared to sanc- 
tion what would seem from the telegraphed reporla to be 
ao lerions a departure from the principles of British 
joaUee and fairplay that hare been more than once 
enunciated by Ills Slajesty's Oorernment. 

Thongh onr task of safegnardlog the Interests ot 
Indiana overseas la one of very great difficulty and deli- 
cacy. It U one on which as a rule not only Indian opinion 
la uritod, but on which Indian public opinion Is rellected 
in the viewa the Government ol lodia formulate, 'iour 
Aasodatioa may rest assured of our continued vigilance 
and of our determination to do all we can to promote the 
interests of overseas, We know the righteousness of ou 
cause and feel eonSdenl that when this la bronght to the 
notice of the statesmen on wh^m rests the responsiblllsy 
for these matters, they will recognise its justice. 



InJustriat and Commercial Section 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 
Mr. Huseiabhoy Liljgi, PresM^nt of the Bombay 
mcrctianU' cti&mber, speakiog at i(s last quarterly 
meeting on Not. 15tli cbrerred: — 

It bu been feveral iimei claimed by tbs 
British cofomereisl eommunity here (hat they 
Lave benefited this country to a rety Urge extent. 
It is tine that they hare started aorae big factories 
and carried on a large buiinesi. llie acid test 
is Tthether these aelirities hare been atarted for 
tlie economic saWation of India, and, if to, may 
1 ask them if they bare at any liras co* 
operated with the leaders of Jodiaa poblie opraioo 
and leaders of Indian trade and indostries with 
reference to the Industrial Jefelopment of the 
country ? Hare they helped the bnUding op, on 
.anre and stable foundatloni, of sneh Indiso Indus- 
tries as maybe considered "key" lodnstrics? In 
their eridenec before the TarilT Board with regard 
to the lereral enquiries iostiruted by this body, 
hare they pressed for iadustrisfizarioo on s much 
larger scale In this conotry, and asked for definite 
and liber^ protection to Indian Indastties 7 What 
was their attUnde with regard to State manage- 
xnent ot railways, a question on which the whole of 
the Indian commercial comusunlty was united? 
Answers to these questions will clearly ahow 
whether the British Commercial commanity in 
this cooatry has really stood for ibe derelopment 
«f Indisa trade aod Indostries, and has worked 
for India's economic regeneration. 

SWADESHI. AN AHTIOLE OF FAITH 
The sacrifice and suffering of sixlyHlireo 
thoosaad ladisns including Habstma Gaodbi, the 
high priest of Natioaalism will go 5a rain if w« do 
not take Swadeshi as an article of faith, nrged 
Jfrs. Dharmrir, an English lady by birth opening 
the Swadeshi Bazzat at Lahore. They afiovfd 
feel ashamed she said, that they still felt the need 
of opening, a swadeshi bazaar at this critical 
juncture of India’s history. ' 


A RESERVE B.kNK FOR INDIA 
“ If the ciril disobedieoce moreoieot conticttes 
PrurincU! Gorernments might find them>elves a' 
the dawn of a new coastitntional day, so crippled 
in inateriat resources tha' they will be powerless 
tounlertake any eonstractive programm *,’’ said 
Sir George Schntter, Finance Membc, Gorern- 
ment of India, in the course of a speech to a 
Coafereace of Finance Seeretsries at Simla. Sit 
George raeationsd tho steps ladia should take 
not oaiy for her own prosperity, but for the benefit 
of the world. IVli.tt the country reqnires, he 
said, is the foundation of a sound central or federal 
Reserro Bink which, based on uatiooal support, 
would co-operate with the central btnks ot the 
world in a Boand correney policy. He ascribed 
the present low prices in India to the extremely 
diScalc eoadiiioos crested by the political sitaa- 
tion in Bombay, and einphtsised that (be country 
might gain greatly from co-operation with the 
Brltieh Empire. 

DECLLSB OF BRITISn EXPORTS 
In the House of Commons, replyiug to Com- 
mander Keowortby, Mr. Been said that the 
boycott of British goods in India was weakening 
tbroughoot India generally but was still effectlre 
in Bombay, lie was circulstiog figures showing 
(be failing off in British exports to India which 
showed in September quarter a decline of 43.6 
per cent, compared with 19'^9. The decline in 
British exports to places abroad was 25.8 per 
cent. 

LANCASHIRE MERGER 
The seheme is neariog cooipietion for the forma- 
tioa of another big amalgamation of Lsocashiro 
coUoa trade. Vie merger will affect about fifty 
spiantog mtllr eoatrolliog -1,000,000 spindles Jn 
(he coarse spioniug section of the iodustry in 
Rochdale and OM-ham Districts, 'llie amalgama- 
tion is expected to be the second laigest combine 
in the Lancashire cotton industry. 
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Agricultural .Sectiort 


THE JUTE CRISIS 

The Deputation of .Zemindarg, headed hy the 
Maharaja Tagore which waited upon Hia Ex* 
celleacy the Goreraor of Desgal recently at 
Darjeeling in connection with the jnte criais, has 
issned a gtateraent with His Excellencj’a approval. 

It Bays that Government will dietcibnte loasa 
amongst the cnltivators wherever justified, for their 
subsistance daring the period of distress and for 
the purchase of agticnUnral implementa and 
seeds. 

It is further stated that Government willinitialo 
propaganda to enlighten the cultivating classes on 
the present situation and to impress upon them 
the necessity of drastic restriction in the area to be 
sown during the coming year. 

AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 
“ I am very much bterested in agriculture and 
fascinated beyond measure at the things 1 'have 
seen in India^ especially her villages. Most 
certainly 1 sbonld think India to be one of tb« 
richest countries In the world U one were to take 
into consideration the material that is available 
for working the enormous resources that are or 
seem to be as yet not even looked into’* eaid 
Professor Francis B. Sayre, son-in-law of tho late 
President Woodrow Wilson in the courae of a 
recent interview at Allahabad. 

' I spent a perfect day at Nainl" continued Prof. 
Sayre, “ visiting the Central Jail and later, saw 
HlggiaboUtn’s Agricultural Institute. If you 
could have farms and agricultural institutes like 
that and people look more living bterest in them, 
India will chaoge and change too as she has 
never done before. Tlie point is to make your 
grain and cereal and crop grow to double tbeir 
pteaent size and witbont roncb expeoae.”. 

Asked as to how this was to be achieved and 
whether he was Tor large scale extensive farming 
with tractors and grain elevators, as in D.S.A. or 
out in Russia, Prof Sayre said ; “ No,^No. What 
I mean is more intensive cultivation with small 


modem improvements in labour and machinery. 
The present stale of cnltivation in India and the 
agrlcnltural implementa used in the same are, 
according to him too primitive for words, but he is 
Tcry hopeful of agriculturists here. “VThat the 
agricultorist wants is a little guidance and instruc- 
tion and change of ontlook. Then you will have 
a different India. That is what I feel”, concluded 
tho professor of loteroational Law, who takes 
practical interest io agricuUnre and the linng 
realities around liim. 

TREATAIBNT OP CATFLE DISEASES 
A prevautive treatment, entirely new to Britian 
Las jnat been begun by tbe Ministiy of Agriculture 
in an attempt to check tbe spread of foot and 
mouth disease, and to minimise tho slangbler of 
animals which, in six years, is estimated to have 
cost the taxpayer about £5,000,000 U coo* 
pensation to farmers. The trestment is an in* 
jeetioD of a sernm under the skin of animals which 
Lave been in contact with sufferers or exposed to 
the danger of infection, says a report in TUB 
Ceylom OnsEttvEU. It has the effect of Immunls- 
ingtbe animsl so treated for 10 days, during which 
their yards and stables can be disinfected. The 
treatment is at present being given under condi- 
tions of secrecy at one of tbe three centres where 
there is an outbreak of tho disease. One is at 
rirbright, Surrey, another is near Leeds, and tho 
third is at Stokesley, near Dariiogton. 

SCUOLAESUIP3 POR AGRICULTURE 
The Madras Governraent have sanctioned the 
deputation of six students for ihr’ee years to the 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore, with scbolar- 
shipsofRs. S5 each per mensem, if necessary, 
with effect from July 1930 and of two students 
per annum in subsequent years until further 
orders. Tho candidates should as far as possible 
be men domiciled in the Agency tracli. Tlio 
Director of Agriculture will select the candidates 
and decide on the necessity of the scholarships 
in consultation with the Agents. 
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RADIO-THERAry 

In presenting tbeir first annnil report the 
K&tioaal Railium TVnat ami the Radinm Commis- 
sion set forth tbeir plans for the fntnre, urge the 
need for a U^er numbec of praetitioneis, fully 
c^nalified to practise radio-therapy, and Usne a 
word of warning against the creation of false 
hopes ” in estiraatiog the talae and efficacy of 
radium in the tre:»tmeoi of malignant dlieaaea. 

“Radinm," h Is remarked, “is notyeteata- 
hlished as a ‘enre’ for cancer ; while ti holds out 
a good promise of beneficial resnha and certainly 
of alleriation of snffering, it is at present a rety 
dangeroQs weapon and one which unless nsed 
with the gr&ztet) care and preeantioo may 

easily be pradnetire of mere barm than good.’’ 
nEARIfTG FOB TOE DEAF 
hare stadied more than 4,300 cases,’’ says 
Dr. blareol Vigneren, of New York Unisersity, 
“ and not one was totally deaf.” When bearing 
is impaired by illness most people stop using their 
ears, and deafness increases, whereas proper exer- 
cise, as he has demonstrated, tends to restore the 
fojored orgaos, jnst as an iajnred arm may b« 
restored by exercise, Teletiilon also may prore 
helpful, to a limited degree, to deaf persons. 
Seeing each other st opposite ends of a two-mile 
line in laboratories of the Americaa Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, two totally deaf persooa 
carried on a conrersation by reading the more* 
meots of each other’s lips. 

BAMAKRISHNA MISSION H0SP1TAT> 

Tlie BamakrUboa Mission has 'established in 
Bangoon a free bospUal which has been glriog' 
medical aid to thonsaods erery year, the total 
number of patients doring 1929 being 1,31,010. 
The ninth annual report of the institntioo shows 
that the Sevsshrama receives considerable finan- 
cial help from the Ean^on Corporation which 
granted about Ri. C,000 during 1929 for repairing 
some of the existiog wards and building additional 

ones. 


INDIAN HOSPITAL IN LONDON 
A scheme for establishing an lodiao Hospital in 
London was launched at a reception held at 
Veeraswamy’s Restaurant by tbo Indian Medical 
Association (of Great Britain) and Dr. Irving C. 
De Zilra. The scheme was cordially supported 
by the delegates to the Ronnd Table Conference 
and (he Indian Doctors in England. It is pro- 
posed to start a hospital with 40 beds, a propor- 
tion of which will be reserved for lodiars. It is 
proposed to provide Indian post-graduates with 
appointments, train Indisn women as nurses 
and give Indian doctors facilities for spe- 
cialisation and research. The initial capital ex- 
peases »T6 eilimatsd at £t3,&00 aod iba reear- 
ring annual expenses for fhe first few years will 
be £4,500. 

DRUGS INQUIRY COMSHTTEE 
hleoteoaot-Cohael C- il. F. HiDgston, Soperintea- 
dent of the Msternlty Hospital and Professor of 
Midwifery in tba Medical College, Madras, In the 
e.onrse of his evidence before the Drugs Inriuiry 
Said that there ought to be some legislation Coui- 
mSttee to control tbe potency and purity of drugs 
and chemicals manufactured iocBlIy and irnported 
from abroad. Special boards should be fanned lo 
test such drugs coming on the market to see that 
they came up to the standard. He also expressed 
Uie Opinion that all dispensaries should haveqnali- 
lied chemists to dispense tbeir drugs. 

TUBERCULOSIS CURE 
■ The Aga Khan presiding over a meeting at the 
IVitz Holel, London on the 9th Dec. announced 
that (he test of Spahlioger vaccine for the ?mmn- 
nisatioa of cattle sgaiD«t Tnbercnlosis conducted 
by the Norfolk Bupemision Committee of Control 
bad proved its efficacy beyond douht.’ 

Signatories to the doenmeDt attesting to the 
Walne of Spahlinger's ,wo'k ioclode the Aga Khan, 
Marquess of Crewe, Dr. PfiieTs, Sir Arcbibal 
IVeibaR, Sir Arthur Stanley aod 3fr. Gilbey. 
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Sir C. Y. BAHIAN 

On the eve of his departnro to Etuope Sir 
0. V. Esrasn aeliweil an Intemling lecture on 
the “Scattering of light’' in the Sir Cowaaji 
Jehaogir Ball, Bombay, on November 1?. 

Justice Jlirza, Vice-Chancellor, Bombay 
University, preaideil. DiatingnUhed among those 
present were Jnstice lladgavkar and Dr. 
JleHrum, Piincipal, Royal Institute of Scieoce. 

The Vice-Chancellor, in hia opening remarks, 
congratulated Sir C. V. Raman on the diatmetion 
thathe had earned fay winning the Nobel Phze, 
and thus adding lustre to India. “We are all 
proud of Sir 0. V. Raman, who has brought the 
Nobel prire to India a second time.” 

Sir C. V. Raman after thanking the President 
for the kind sentiments observed that Science was 
an internaiional subject, in which there was no 
division of caste or creed. Ail Science-men were 
fellow'worketa in a common cause, fellow-smanU 
in the ae.arch for TVuth. Ue supplemented his 
lecture with interesting liides. Sir C.V. Raman 
showed on the screen, a picture of Prof. R. W. 
Wood, famous American Scientisr, mapped in h!s 
laboratory eoudacling experimeots and producing 
aati-strokes in Raman 'lines of Benzene. The 
picture produced liy Prof. Wood, was a noiqoe 
tribute to India. Sir C. V. Raman narrated how 
he and ids stmienU successfully challenged the 
19th century phj siciats* description of light aa 
Some kind of electro-magnetic wave. Sir C. V. 
Raman said Lis experiments had bniit a bridge 
between ChemUtry and Physics, which enabled 
one to ascertain and distingnisti between diflerent 
kinds of chetnkal iorcs. 

- Sit C. V. Raman reached Stockholm on Ueeein- 
ber 10th. King Gustav and other membere of 
the Royal family were in a distinguished gather* 
jDg at Goncert House, Stockholm on the oecasion 
of the presentation of the Nobel Prizes po the 
same day. 


After an address by the President of the Nobel 
Foondation .and a musical intermezzo by the 
Stockholm Philharmonic Orchestra, the President 
of Committee for Physics delivered a short lecture 
on the tmporianee of Sir C. V. RamaD’s scienti- 
fic work, and the King preseoted the distinguish- 
ed Madrasi with the prize amidst great applause, 
DR. BOSE ON THE ASSENT OF LIFE 
“From plant to animal we thus follow the long 
atairway of the ascent of life. The barriers 
which separated the kindred phenomena are 
DOW thrown down, plant and animal life being 
found to he iimliiple ut»ity in the single ocean of 
being. In realising this is the sense of fiosl 
mystery of things lessoned or deepened. Science 
cannot but waken in us a deeper sense of awe and 
her own atlvsnces gain fur us a stepin that stair- 
way ofrock which oil must climb who desire 'to 
look from the mountain tops of the spirit upas the 
promised land of 'Pruth,” said Sir Jagadiih 
Chandra Dose enunciating some of his principal 
discoveries at the anniversary meeting of the 
Bose Inilitule at Calcutta on the 1 st Dee. 

Among other striking experiments it was 
astonisiting to watch the plants supposed to be 
vrilhont any rhythmic activity recording their pulse 
beat which was uuafTected by drngs as the pulse 
beat of the animal heart. No less startling was 
demonstration of the movement of, lap- in the 
plants which was shown not only to ascend up- 
wards but could also under special circumstances 
be made to descend downwards. 

INDIAN SCIENTISTvS IN CONFERENCE 

Tlie eleTcntii annual meeting of the South 
Indiaa Scleocb Associalion concluded it* three 
days' programme at Bangalore on the 17th Nov. 
Dr. W. E. Walsna presiding. 

The proceedings which were mostly in the 
Committee, concluded with a presentation address 
to Sir C. V. Raman on the latter’s proud achieve- 
ments in Science, 



Liferary 


TAGOEE’S MESSAGE 
la a message delivered to tbe Kew^Toit Press 
Association Sir Eabindronatli Tagore is reported 
to have said: — 

“ I am proud countrjmeo tc-day, tinder 
their great leader Mahatma Gandhi, liave dis- 
dained to imitate violent methods of modern tnili- 
taiy nations in their struggle for fieedom hat 



fiin EiBINDnAVATH TAGORK 
made moral integrity and spirit of sacrifice the 
directive poorer nf their oon-vioienC morecneat. 
By acceptirg gpiritnal force as their chief 
weapon, they have already proved their saperior- 
ity to the primitive mentality of unashamed 
pillage and manslaughter which persists in most 
countries to-day aod I hare no doubt (hat U our 
coontryrnen can keep fast to tills heroism of aoa- 
violence, In spite of violent ^rnroestwa they will 
hero no didictilty in establishing the freedom 
which is already theirs in so far as tl'cy are Ime 
to their eenlral idea). 

I can tell yon that the wlmle world to-day 
recognises the grealness of India's spiritual snug- 
gle for liberty. India has proved that human 
history has come to a stage when moral force 
haa to he acknowledged even by politica.” 
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THE rUBLISHEU’S CHOICE 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Jfurray, D.S.O., head 
of the great publishing firm of Hr. John Murray, 
addressing the Librarians’ Coaierenee on tbe 
subject of publishing said : 

“Heally the pablitber is an ordioary biisioess 
roan with a liking for literatore, pursuing 
an honourable trade and, we hope, conscious 
of its responsibilities, A bad book published can 
do Bolimited harm. 

“ Ifaturally a publisher a-anis good books nhicli 
sell well — but that ii rot too easy to attain. 
Books from a publisber's point of vien' may be 
classed as tboso which he knows are gooil and 
which he knows will sell well, and those Hhieh 
are bad and which he knows will oof sell well. 
Betweeo these come the books which he knows to 
be good but won’t sell well, (hose wbieh he knows 
to be bad but will sell well, and those which ho 
noold quite iike to have on his list but is very 
donbifnl of the prospects. 

“ A publisher should Lriog out some good hooks 
pro dono pu6fiVo even though he does not espeet 
(bem to sell well. 

‘'A publisher wants to be a prophet, he usual- 
ly only succeeds In being a gambler — especially 
in these days of high prices demaofic-d. 

“ How does he get what he wants ? 

" It may bo said that tome publishers arc born 
with books, some aebierc books, and all bare 
books thrust upon (bem." 

PL’XJAB Lri’EEAEY LEAGUE 
•‘Caro Bernard SLaw" Js bow 0. II. S. baa 
subscribed bimaelf in a letter of good wi^Lts to 
the Punjab Literary League. 

llie Ihinjab Literary I.eague was started at 
Lahore for the disseminatlun of literature and art. 

A number of messages of welcome, goodwill and 
co-operation from a number of emiceot crioliDeslal 
tilera^ luen of woriJ-wide reputation like Mr. 
Bernard bbaw. Prof, Gilbert Murray and John 
Gnlawotiliy has been received. 
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ISO 

AumiRA tmivniismr rosvoi'ation’ 

HU. ALLVPI KUlSnSASWAHl AUAIJ H AnPUI'M 
In tli6 cowrie of W« (’ooTocition AdilffH 
Uio AndliTa UnlTerilty, Uewan lUhidur aVHkIi 
K riilmuwaml Ayyar, ll A.. U.l... Advocate (Icnert), 
itiil ; — 

Hie noiTcnitiei arp no lotigpc to l>p tnerplj 
places of polite ami gpiiteel losroinj;. Tliey hate 
to be tUe “ resprioifi of ibe iniellprinal forcn nf 
tbc nation ami ibn clearing iioiiio of inleliPCtnal 
ideas.'' 'Hio t'latn can no longer tlaod aloof from 



IMi. AU.Am KRISHNASWAMI AYVAH 
tbe WBirenitiea but most place nnrrserrpdlj its 
resources witbont in any way impairing tbo 
academic freedom wlilcb is the breath and oostril 
of a true nnWerilty. The uniTersities in tbeir 
turn owe a duty to tbo tax-payer to bring tfiem* 
selrea into intimate touch with the life of a nation 
and to satisfy the moral, intellectual and practical 
needs of a society. There is no subject which can 
be rnled out of tbe category of nnWersUy snlgecta 
and of uniTersity instruction. Tlio Lumanitiee, 
pure science, science in its application totndtiiiry, 
bare all a claim upon the uoiTersilies • ♦ • 


'Ilie RTt'lnate nfa uniTerillj' tnnsl reallift that 
Ilf is under a triple duty, lie owes a «kty to 
Iiimseir, a duty lo iIimp less fortunately cirenin- 
ataneed than himself, a duty to the society of 
wMeli he I« a member tod to his conntry. As for 
himself, he mnst start life with the feeling tbit 
hia edaeatioo really C'ltnmpocps with his degree. 
KAiieatioti Is a process, not a ecrricwlam or the 
coin|tletion of a cutrieiilam. The aofoUIog of 
tbe liumao mind is a eonliaBOWs etolutlao and 
tbe seirch for Hie troth is nerer complelf 
Sec.iadlr, the etlncated man owes a duty to 
spread the light that li rouchsafed to him t" 
Atlirrt lees fortnnale than Iduiself. He must pul 
back into the pool a bit of what he has got. In 
tbe case of a jroud Bwmher of y««i. I knosr that 
yoitr cJocatlnn is the result of supremo lelf-iaerifice 
00 the part of your partuls who ha/I to stfnt eteo 
the oecessirtes of life, " * *, 

llealise that »i is an accident that you 
hate beco giten a ehaoee In life which 
has been denied to most others aimiJatly eircum- 
sisoeed like you. Tliirdly, you must make • 
point of giving of your best to thft serrico of y""^ 
country and be able to help tie derelopmeat of • 
higher type nf society, and you must be insplrerl 
by the lofiy Heal of leasing the world at tbe end 
of your careen rirher and letter ihso you found 
It. While it is your duly to eullisato a loftj- 
patriotism, while you may bo aealoui of your 
aoU-respect and a certain manliness in deslioff 
with others, I appeal to yon not to fall a rictim to 
communal rancour or fictious fight. In public 
life, beware you do not appeal fo tbe lower 
inalineta of your fellow beings ; but cultivate a 
broad humanism wLicb ii above caste, cree 
and race. 

GALCirm IINIVERSITI 
TI»o Senate of tbo Calcutta University at its 
recent inceting passed a resolution protesting 
against tba proposal for withdrawal of Govern- 
ment grants amounting to Ks. 1,29,000 to different 
colleges. 


Legal 


8EKTi:Ncn ON m. jjnELVi 

FouniJ goHi/ noder Section 17 (1) 0 / tbo 
Crimios] La^ Amendment Act 00 two charge*, 
/or publishing the “ Jawsiisr Day ’*progr«mmo of 
tlio Bombay “War Council ’’ Jlr. S. A. BrelW, 
Editor of tise BOMtUV CtIROMcr.K was sen- 
tenced to live tnouUis’ simple imprisonment and a 
fibe o/ Kb. ‘J&O or in tbe alteniative, to six neeks’ 
fiutber imprisonment by Mr. KbandalawaU. 

bir. B. I*. Kapadia, printer and publitber o( llio 
paper was awarded five moolbs' simple imprison- 
ment and a fine oi Ks. IKO, or In deraolt six 
weeks’ /urtber iiHprisoomeot. 

Ttie ease arose out of the poblication in the 
KOMltAT CnuoslCLE, of November 13 and 16 of 
tbe “Jawaliar Day” programme as arranged by 
the " War Couneii ” of the K.l’.C.C. 

Mr. Brelvi, who nas undefended took 00 part 
in the proceedings. 

JUVENILE COUUT IN MADRAS 
It has been decided to establish a juvenile 
court in the Madras City under Section 30 of tbe 
Madras Cliildren’s Act eonsisilng of a salaried 
Magistrate ant an llonorary Magistrate. The 
q_aesiion oi eslablishiog similar courts in the dis- 
tricts will he considered later after gaining ex- 
perience in the working of the new court in the 
City. It is nnderstood that poiiee oflicera attend- 
ing this conrt will be required to wear ordinary 
dress. 

WHIPPING OF prCKtiTS 
“Whipping under the Picketing Ordinance is 
illegal." This was the opiolon given by 3Ir. 
T. J. T. Koxbnrgli, Chief Presidency Magistrate 
of Calcutta on Nov. 1, when it was brought to bia 
notice that tbe Ordinance did not provide forsny 
anch punishment. 

Magistrate added that no such pnoishtnant 
would be inflicted in future npon ofieoderj con* 
victed 0 / picketing. 


ILLEGAL PROCEDURE 
“Tbe whole procedttre of the police has been 
Tidated by wrongful trespass and other irregaiaii- 
ties", remarked Jfr. Ktinja Ifchari Koy, Sub-Jndgo 
in disposing of a civil suit brought by Mr. Lachiii 
Kfea and several other .Moslcnu against Sub- 
Inspector (lOpa! Chandra Phocksn (new Inspector 
of Police in SiJebar), Inspector llipin Bibari Dss, 
Sub Inspector Abhya Cliaran Sarna (since degrad- 
ed) and eleven other police ofTicers, Panchayeta 
and Tillage Clinwkidars, seeking to recover damage 
of Its. U.OfN) from the defcodanU which had been 
decreed with costs. It was slleged that the 
plalotifTs had been illegally arrested and assaulted. 

A HIGH COURT REVERSAL 
'Jlie Calcutta High Court has set aside tbe 
order aader See. 114 issued os Mr. B. X. 
Sasma! prohibiiiag him from eotcriag Mldns* 
pur district. 



Lady Chatterjee, the wife of the High Cota- 
missionei for India, is among the candidates who 
.have passed ia Hindu and Muslim law b the 
Michaelmas Bar examination. 
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LAli: Sm 1’. IIAMANAIMAN 
SU 1*. Uainannlhau, the ili»iiu^'iii«hf<l iBilIftn 
leader ol Ceylon nhose iloatb tieturred nn (he 
SB(h ultimo at hia rcat<.lcDL-e in t'ohxnln), wai 
tery neat conijileliog hU tour *eorc Sir 

I'onnambalani, sa^s a couiemiior.in , wa» a nlilety 
travelled and highly cultnrsd g.-itilemao who had 
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tahenamojt active part in the public life orhi* 
eouDtry. He i,eM .Iwlinguiahed oflices and 
rendered conspicuous service to his country. He 
was a member of the hoard of eduealioo for long 
years and acted three times as Attorney. Gcueral of 
eyloa. He was an active member of the Ceylon 
UmversUy Council. He built and endovred in 
1913 » residential college in daffoa for Hindu 
g>rl»_ He also opened another college laUr on 
or oyi. He Lad written several treatises on 
philosophy, religion and ethnology. 


I’ANUIT MOTILAL NEHRU 
J’andit .Motilal Nchrn, lAesldenl of tho Indlid 
National Congress, accompanied by his daughter, 
Kutnari Krishna Nehru and his personal physielsa 
Hr. Atal, arrived in Calcutta on the lEth 
Norcinber, for ircatcnent ol his ailments. He 
was XVayed at Chittaranjan iScva Sadan and sub- 
Bcijucntly examined by Sir Nilralan Sircar, Ur. 
J. M, Dai (Inpta, Dr, A. 0. Ukil, Ur. .lilursj 
hichta and by Ur. Hidlian Chandra Hoy, who, by 
8(.rual anaogement, was permitted ' to leave 
Alipur Jail fur a few hours. I'amlit hlotllal his 
been adttsed lea-vgyage fora chiogr. 

•IIIK AUl{b:*T OF W051EN 
'I wo wotoru of the Nehru family were irrcsted 
on a charge ol beiog tiiember* o( au uolawful 
assembly in CfooMion with a women's procession 
at Altahabid in the iirst week of November. 
'Jliey are Hiss tiliyam Kutuari Nehm, an 
Advocate of tho High Court, and Miss Krishna 
Nelitu, iho younger daughter of I'andit Motilal 
Nuluu. Misa bhyam Kumatl Nehru, and Mis* 
Krishna Nehru, were tried and lenlenced to pay a 
fine of Us. 6t> or, in default, to undergo one 
month's simple imprisonment. 'Iliey declined to 
pay (he bno ; but iu the roeanwhilo lonreone had 
Mid and the ladiea wero freed. 

f.OIlU IIAHUINGE 

Lord Ilavdinge, ex-Viceroy of India, arrived Ifl 
Bombay on tlie 27lh of last month] by (.tlio 
"Viceroy of India" and has visited Hyderabad, 
Myaore, Aladtas and other cities. 

Interviewed by Tire I’lUES OF IKDIA, Lord 
Uardioge slated that tho object of his visit to 
India was to meet hl» chi friends and see New 
Delhi, nod that it had no political eignificance 
whateoaver. 

Lord Ilardifige will remain in India for three 
months. 



Political 


t«K R.T. C. COSIJtfTKKS’ MiOORESS 

Tbo ipcciat corrnpootlent of iho LFAlkElt 
cables from London nader (latQ Dec. 9, tbaltbo 
dlounil Table Conference will adjourn on Dt‘c. $.1 
/or /oar daya and will resame immediately after 
the Christmas Iiotidays with a view to complete 
work by the middln of January at the latest. 

It Is expected Uial a inlnoritlea cowmittce, 
probably presided orer by ilr. Raniiay 3lac- 
Donald, a de/cace commifteo prt'aided over by 
Mr. Tiiomas, and a public servieoi committee 
presided over by Mr. Leet-SmitK will shortly bo 
set up. 

Tbs chances of a Slodu-dfaliomedsa aeltio' 
ment do not seem to bo bright \ for as we go to 
presa w« learn that the loioimai Cgofercnee of 
niadn-Mutllm leaders at Gh«)uert bat proved 
bconelaalve. Futtlier eiforU are, bowever, being 
made by tbo ^aaab of Dttt'pal and (be Libera) 
leaders who have formulated fresh proposals coa« 
talaiag ibeir maximum coaetsaioos. 

At the meetlog of (be Committee on the 8th. 
Sir Tej Dshsdur Sapru directly raised (be qurs- 
doa of the leglslatire power* of the eeotral logit- 
lature, urging the removal of the present limita* 
tions. He also empliaaizcl the desirability of Uio 
princes making the federation real by agreeiog 
to adininiBtratire co'ordination in the ceoUal 
federal serrice*. Sir >!uliammad Sbaii geoersDy 
auppoited him. 

.Tlio basis for an AU-India Fedentioo bas been 
laid down by the Sub-Committeo of the Hound 
Table Uonferenee whose ioletira report baa been 
published. It recogaiJe* that all the parties will 
have to make many sacrifices for (be sake of a 
larger natty, specially in the case of States. 

The report contemplates a two ebambered 
federal Legislatuie, its enactmeata having fall 
force and effect throughout the units comprfMg 
the federation. Certain points, such as the po»- 
tion of the Crown, have been left over Air farther 
examination. 


The report of thn llunna 8uh-cominitteo 
contaiov six conclusiorn. They reUto to the 
aceeptAaco by OoTernuirot ol the jninciplB of 
separation cotlple*! wiib a dt-cUtation that 
Haruia't constiiitiional advance %m 1I not hr pre- 
Jifliced, to the ioteresta ol the tniooriiicx, finaoce, 
defence, the admlnUtralion of central subjt^cti 
and a trade conrention. 

Mr. If. 1*. Mudy and Mr. Shira lUo record 
that they ate ttnable to eiidurvo lliu first rccoin- 
uicadatioii relating to a (iovcrmiieot announce^ 
meat nitbont 'jualiiicatios. 



Sib FIIfLir CIIBTlVODii 

Tie New Comman Jer-in-Cliief who took charge of his 
t^See alliclhl oo NovemW 2'Jlii. git Win. Blnlwoodlbc 
vetirisg Cop»-I‘i-C''hfef»aUed for Eoglsad tie sain* day 
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Sport 


IIOBBS ON CIlICKCrEllS 
Ilobba who is now in India, with SutcIiHe at tbo 
invitation ot tne Mahataj Kumar of \ i/ianagaram, 
was asked Ills opinion about many well-known 



AuituUaii and Mi idlesox cricketer who has now 



bowler Gilbert, the aborigine of Queensland, whose _ 
deliveries arc bO fast tbat batsmen csoDot follow 
tbeball. Hobbs turned round, smiled and laid: 

No I bsTO not seen him and if critics of his 
game mean what iLcy aay about this new bowlers 
express deliveries, this aborigine bowler is either 
in a class by himself or must be playing at night. ’ 

DRITISII MOTORISTS FEAT 
Jack Uusfee, British bolder of Wotld’s 200 
Miles Speed records for ell types of cars, with the 
assistaoce of Dudley Froy, broke five more 
records on the Slcntlhcry Track in Tatis. Driving 
a three-litre British Sunbeam, he covered over 
33U miles in three hours and averaged 1I7’20 
miles aa hour fur llie first fifty miles. Donfee 
beat Uio etisting three hours’ record by over 
fivo miles an hour. 

GERSIAN SI'OKTS CLUB 
ITio number of active members of German 
*|>ort clubs was, on August 11, G31,000 and sap* 
porting members f, 205,000. These numbers to* 
gelUer form 3-i per cent, of the population agamlt 
some 7 per cent, before the War. Germany had 
in Angusl 31 Stadia or more than all other coati* 
neolal countries put together. 

SCilNElUEK TROPUr RAGE 
It was aoooUDced by the Internafional Aeron- 
autical Federation, after a meeting in Paris on Dec. 
12th, that an agreement had been reached between 
the Acio Clubs of Britain and Franco and Italy 
regarding the entries for the next year's Schneider 
'Trophy Race. '1 his means Hut Hie contest will 
definitelj be held next year in Dtilish waters, 
probably in the Solent. 

DEA’ill OF FAMOUS CRICIvEl'ER 
J. T.'I^ldesley (57) the famous Lancashire 
and blngland Cricketer, died on the 27th of last 
DOnUi. He played for England in the Test 
matches 26 times against Australia and five times 
ogaisit Boutb Africa. 
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Mb. CaORCEnLL’S INDISCRETfONS 
3tr. Winston Cbutchsll has ajain mado one nf 
his hUziog indiscretioBs ; this time, it thoroagUy 
wicked and ilf-timed speech on India. The 



Ma. RAH8\y SHCDON'AriJ 
speech has been denounced by rcsponsibls men 
of all parties. The Itwes, io the course of a 
leading arlicte, says that " Sfr. Cliurchili is no more 
repreaeotatise of the ConaerTstWe party than the 
assassins of Calcutta represent Indian delegates to 
the Round Table Conference and his speech will 
base just as little influence on Rritish policy.” 
The paper goes on to observe that Mr. Cbnrehill 
has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing and that be 
still remains the same ignorant but omniscient 
subaltern of 1806. The NEtra-CfiBO.MCU: calls 
on ,Mr. Baldwin to disown the views o( his erst- 
while colleague ; and tho ^laharajab of llikanur 
joins the chorus of denunciations with a statement 
in which he says it is sot statesmanship Co dream 
that India could bo content with permanent aob- 
ordinatlon to a bureaucratic system of Government 
or bo held in subjection by a policy of blood and 
iron. 


The Prime Minister, speahin™ at Reading under 
the aaspiees of the Indian Empire Society called 
the speech “mischieroas from begincing to end.” 
Tlie Premier said : — 

Teslerdsy Str. Churchill showed neither wlsdem nor 
difcteboa. Everybody knows— I do not care whether 
yon agree or disagree with ns— everybody knows th»t in 
process of Wme, on account of onr edacatfon, the 
edoeatlou we have given iheo, oq acenust ot oar 
Rtvfag them political literature — the speeches of 
Edmond Burke, clisptsri of MacaaUy’s history, poli 
ticat essays by the Iste John Sforfey and so on — we have 
brooslit tha lodfan people, however mixed as they are 
ooosisting of A variety of strata as they do, composed to 
such a large extent o< religious eommurities which do not 
mix, nevcithclesa, we have bronghl that people np to 
such potttfcal eonsclatisness that they have become aware 
of the fact that seJJ-respeej alooa compel* them In accord- 
ance with Our education and example to ask from ns a 
much larger mensnre ot sclf-governmeiil than they have 
bad hfiberto- 

Aa always hsppeoi— -40 this eecuion there are people 
who would run toe fast— as always happen*, on tbfs 
occasion there are cofifiicts hetweea Idcalistip piojierri 
and the more static governtsg powers of tlie country, and 
to-day, we have boycotts which 1 believe are nnsecessaiy. 
We have polit'eal agfletfons and faw-breskfoe which I 
believe, to l»r Irotn belpisg us to give ae If-goverstncfli, 
are only piiuing impedimenU ia our way, but aeverllje* 
lees, a practical stateinu keeps his brad cool and takes 
an objective not a itibjtctiTe view of bis proMcm 

They have come to discuss with us a means io a 
farther paXtlca} evolution. The I’Iceroy, one of the 
greatest India has over had, Is supporting this moVMnent 
as a mailer of wisdom and not as a politician. The 
Viceroy who contrula the situation Is sot a Labour man. 
He fa not a Liberal He ts a Tory. There fa no 
political parly principle involved is this mailer, and at 
this moment, when th« Conleresea Is on, when tlie 
Maeialmao, ^ikli, Hindu, depressed claw, Indlaa 
Cbrfsilaa and British commercial representatives are all 
littlog round tabics and atating tiirir causes and exebaog- 
Ing views, sit. Churchill seleMs this niomeat to rnake a 
speech mischievous from beginning to end, with no 
cooatrueUve Idea or proposal to It and expressive of 
noUifotrejcept the antf/t'iated relatlooshlp hetwees the 
Impertat authority and tho people who came under Its 
away, which was blind to every modern toovement In 
politics and aiiQ'-neckcd wtth regard to Ibe hasdllng of 
|wopIa whorn we onnelves had enlightened Jo political 
affaln and aaplraiiom. 

How the Congress, how the elements In lodla who 
wish this Coaferenen to Ufl, how the elements in India 
who have been finding daring the last four or five weeks 
the haadllng wf the Gonlhreirce ha* hero to good that 
th^ ave ceasing io have the driving power of lawless- 
nesa. how to-day, they must have blessed Hr. 1-1101x13111 
foe ^vlng them an oppnrtunfty for ronsing up prejudices 
la bdJa again agals<i the Jirjihi Raj ? 

W« win leave Jfc. Charrhii! alone. I think we have 
gotsueh agood hold over Indian opinion that we can 
evn afrowi to elJow Mr. Churchill to make Ihe epeech 
he Ad yesterday, but ff he vrlli fake my advice he will 
p«t r^eat It 
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Diary of, the, Month 


Not. 17. 218 I’enons are arrested in Delhi in 

cofiaectian with the “ Jaw.ihat Day. 

Not. 18. Tlie Governor opens the lladras Legii- 

lative Council. 

Not. 19. Lala Dunichand and Pandit Santanam, 

Lahore Congress Ic-adcrs. are re-arrested. 

Not. 20. Tiro Late Lnjpat Bal’a danghtet is 
tentenced to six months' S. 1. in Lahore. 

Nov. 21. Sir Oanahl Mosley defies official 
Labour programme. 

Nov. 22. Mr. Jairamdas Doulatrarn is sentenced 
to six months' R. I. 

Nov, 23. Mrs. Saraladevi .^mhalal, Gujerst 
“Dictator’’ is fined Rs, li'W. 

Not. 24. Mr Rrelvi of the Ro.MBA,T CnROXlCLE 
and Mr. Sadaaantl of the PREB PilESS are 
arrested in llombay. 

Nov. 2.^. Mr Mahsdev Desii is arrested 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Not. 2fi. The Rorabay Government decide on 
the deportaHon ot Mr Msiiilal KoOiati. 



Not. 27. Lord llerditige arrives in Rombay, 


Not. 28. 259 are killed in an earthquake hsTOC 
in Japan. 

Not. 29. Indian Ilospllal scheme in London 
U launched 'and R. T. C. Delegates promise 
help. 

Not. 30. Sir Grame Tbomson, GoTemor of 
Nigeria, is appointed Governor of Ceylon. 

Dec. 1. Mr. Brelvi, Editor of the BOMBAY 
Crbokicle is sentenced to 5 months' S. I. 
and Rs. 250 fine. 

Dec. 2. Kaka Kelelkar states that Gandhiji has 
given up milk and curds. 

Dec. 3. Mr. Thakkar'a appeal against the order 
oi rc-trial in his case is dismissed by tbe Bom- 
bay lligb Coart. 

Dec. 4. Two students are injured in Delhi m a 
Bomb explcsioD. 

Dec. f». Hnndred persona ere injured in a lathi 
charge in Benares. 

Dec. C. R-lOl Enqnlry concladeB. 

Dec. 7. Sirdar Vallabhai Patel is arrested in 
Ahmedabad. 

Dec. 8. LL-Col. Simpson, Inspeetor-Gen'eral of 
Prisons, (Bengal) is shot dead. 

Dec. 9. ITio Calcutta High Court bolds the 
Police Commissioner'a ban on processions in tbe 
city as illegal. 

Dec. 10. ilr. K. .M. '^Munshi breaks a fifty-four 
hoars' fast. 

Dec. 11. Sir S. M. CUilnavis is re-elected Presi- 
dent of the C. F. Council. 

Dec. 12. Mrs. Rajpati Kaul (motber-in-law of 
Jawaharlal Nehru) is anested. 

Dec. 13. Rajkot autliorities ban the entry of 
Manila! Kotharl. 

Dec. 14. A nglo-Suedish Society bolds a recep- 
tion in honour of Sir C. V. Raman in 
Stockholm. 

Dec. IS."]] Martial ^ Law has been declared in 
Madrid and Central Spain. 
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Financial Safeguards 

By Prof. KRISHNA KUMAR SHARMA, m,a., u.com. 

(IVofsswp 0/ Efonomies, SnnafaH Dfumwa ColUije, Cauntport). 


T he nlticoale tight of India to mansga b«r 
tfiaUt tbroDgh a Goveramfat roaponiiblo 
to the Indian LegUtatnro has nov been defioltel; 
teeogniied by the GtiiUh I’atliaraeot. Thi* Is 
etideoeed fay Uie Ttrioni ipeacbea of the Premier 
of Qis Slejeity’e Ooreromeot tad the eoaeftoce- 
meoti of the two VieeroTt of lodi*, namely, Lord 
livln and Lord TYUliogoon. There are, LowoTer, 
eertalo aafeinatda to be ineladed in the new 
Coastftntion gahject to which the retpoosi'hiTity I's 
to be irtBsfmed to loditoj. Tbe eafegija^e ere 
to he aneb wbleh ere demonttribly to be io tbe 
lotereits of India aod are to be for a temporary 
period. Amoog tbete lafegnarde are to be 
nnaoeial aod commercial safcguerde, wbieb tbe 
BritUben say, are necessary to caalntaio the credit 
of India and to safeguard the trading rights of 
Btitiab people in India. Tliere is no nnsaimily on 
the cetnre end ezient of tbese sefegaerda between 
the ladisn and tbe British points of riew. Two 
sessions of the Ronnd Table Conference base been 
held and sothisg dedsite bis come onT in ibis 
connection. ITie lest Round Table Conference 
also prored a hitter disappointment. “Importaot 
(\ae8tions were left either nntoiiehcd or nDdrcided 
and attention was ’deliberately diverted to 
peripheral details to tbe neglect 0/ the centre. . . 
Things wbieb really mattered were either not 
discnssed at all or relegated to the fag end of the 
session when a ceremony of the disruttion was 
gone tbroogh and the so-called eooelnsioDs 
embodied in the Committee’s Reports.” — (Report 
of Federation of Indian Chambers.) 'Fho 
financial safeguards snd commercial diserimioa- 
tion rjneatfoa* were fiotb d/acosacd in a couple of 
clays veiy hurriedly and tbe Reports thereon 
were gone (brongh in the scbednled time in 
a hurry. 

It is necessary tonnderstand whst these safe- 
guards are aad to wbat ezteot Jodiaos and tbe 


Britiabera are agreed tber'-oa. With regard to 
bflsoee. Indians want that it sLonId be transferred 
to a minister completely responsible to tbe Indian 
Legislature subject od^ to sneb safeguards as 
are ordinariiy iorolrea h a constitatioo and as 
may be detDonstrsbly proved to be io India’s 
ioteresis. Sir rutsholtamdas Tbsknrdas made 
it perfectly clear ia tbe Federal Structure 
Committee abeo be said that ‘’notbiog but a 
«/>»pi»t»Jy muiater, a jouiisfee 

completely respooiible to the Legislature will 
satisfy Di and that no safeguards devised by tbii 
Cooference in the shapo of coattol from ontalde 
India will bo acceptable to ns 
The Snb-Coamittee of the Boned Table 
Cooference on Financial Safeguards recorded 
ibeir opinion tbst during a period of transition, 
the Governor-General must havo (bo power to 
implement hia decision on fiaascial matters if 
ho thinks that tbe Financo Member is wrong. 
TTie proposals in this connection arei 

f. That it ia ensaital ttiat tbs fiaascial aUtllily 
sad credit sf ladia sbould b» naloUloed ; 

8. That tbs financial credit Ot any conntry rsaU 
In itie iMtrsinrt upon t!is confidence of the. laveaior, 
actaal sad potential ; 

S, That one result ot the connection which has 
aobsiaced between [odfa and United Riesdom has bees 
that her iredit In the money markets of the world has 
•o far been In practice ciosely bound Up w(lb Sritfsh 
CredU; and 

4. That a change In tbe constitatlooal relations 
with lbs Uoited Kiosdont which iDTolved a audden 
aorerance ol the Snsnclat link between tlie United 
Kingdom as d IndCs would dfatnrb eonfideace and (bs 
new Indian dneerninent and the Indian Legislature will 
be placed at a great disadvantage. 

It fs unneceissry to sdd Ib&t tlie represenfa- 
tires of TorliAD Commerce sod other represents- 
tWes of India did not agree to tbe above mretioDed 
proposals in' their eotlrety and a great deal of 
diseussion centred round the last proposal, TTie 
Ipdiaii Membere cooteedpd tjsal tbe leyersseo of 
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tlie fioancitl link vlll not bo sudden as Indians 
bad been demanding transference of fioanela) 
control from tbe bands of the Secretarj of Bute 
to tbe Indian Legislature for a long time and that 
this step would tint dis'iirb confidence as tbe 
Finance Member ut tbo future fiOTernmeut of 
India will be tespoosible to tbe Legislature. 

Tbe rontrol of finance is fundamenUl beeanso 
It baa a bearing on all Government activities. 
It maj' be bigbl; tccboical but it is a vital 
part of administration. The Government of 
India Despatchea emphasise the neeeasUj of 
safeguards to maintain the credit of India and of 
tbe Government of India, not onl; on tbn ground 
of maintaioing the capacity of India to borrow 
and tbe solvency of the Oovernmeot but alto io 
tbe interests of the vast private capital ioveated 
in India by Britisbers. The Utter it not a proper 
ground to pnt forward, because (bore Is a differ* 
ence between capital borrowed by tbe Govern- 
ment from ouUide ludia and capital invested by 
the non-national trading commuaity. Wbeo 
we are told that in the vast msguitade of iotorcata 
to be eafeparded by the SrereUry of State, there 
li alto to be considered the quettion of the British 
capital Invested la India, there !i no wonder then 
If Indlani feel very apprehensive of exterwat 
capital. 

There it so preeedeot or parallel in the bisloiy 
of any country of tbe world where, in the Interests 
of foreign invrston, tafegnards in the eonaiilntion 
of the borrowing country may have been provided 
in the interests of the lenders. EngUnd lent 
to United States of America before the War vast 
sums of money and she bat got capital invested 
in Argentina and other South American countries, 
Canada and Rnttia. Did these borrowers provide 
any such lafeguards for British Investors io thrir 
constitutions as tbe British interests are demand- 
ing in the case of India ? Tbo lendets must, of 
course, get satisfaction before they entrust their 
money to the borrower regarding the honeslr 
integrity and financial atability of the Utter! 
Mora than thia the lendets cannot expect of (he 
debtora. IVby slionld the Britishers start with a 
prejudice against India’s honesty and incapability 
to manage her finances soundly? ^ 


GOVEtlHMEST BOEROtVDfaS 
T ^ '•‘‘gardiog the borrowinga oi 

India. Tiie total borrowings of India on t( 
March 1931 stood approximately at 1,171 crorei 
of rupers. Out of this tbe rupee loirowings cam< 
♦e about Bs. C55 crorea and sterling borrowings l< 


Ra. r>17 crorea which allows that tbo iDdebtedners 
of India is half in Great Britain and half in 
India. With this special feature, it is 
inconceivable that the repreBentalives of India 
would ark for a system of reforms which would 
eodaoger the safely of those who hold the Govern- 
ment paper to the extent of 655 crores. 'Ke 
iateresta of the British investors are identical with 
thosA of Indian investors. It U not easy to under- 
stand why iho British investors siionM ask for 
apecial safeguards which the Indian iavestor 
deteata. * * * * * 

It U said that Government have respnosibility 
regarding currency and exchange. “The under- 
lyingideain all countries is, that the currency 
aaihoritlea should bo free to eondnet a policy io 
accordance with the dictates of sound ficaoee, 
detached from all political infloence." Everybody 
shonid agree with this view, but with one 
reservatioD and it is that U il not the political 
inflnence of India alone which should be detached, 
but also tbe political iofluence from Whileball- 
llio Secretary of State and the lodis OfSce 
exercise political iDflueoce of a more draitio 
character. Why abould the Britlslere ask for 
finance to be a reserved subject and lay at tlm 
aame time (hat tho Reserve Bank should be free 
from political ioflueDce in India. 

Everybody will admit that the Reserve Bank 
should be free from pulitieal influence, bnt at 
the same time it has to be admitted thst it should 
be crealod by a BtstntD of tho Indian LepsUtnra 
and not by a Slstnte of the British Legislature. 
If polUical influence is kept outside as it should 
be, it is all the more imperative that the political 
ioRneuce from England which is stronger and 
not always in India's interests should also- be 
kept outiide. In this connection the following 
passage appears in the Government of Indi* 
Despatch i 

We should Iiopa tliatll would be possible to coavtaM 
Indian opinion of the desirability that aoch a bank 
•hootd work in close co-operation with and on Jloei 
approved by the Bask ot Eoglaod. ' 

Thia ia an unfortunate sentiment expressed in 
the Government of India Despatch. Why should 
the Reserve Dank in India work on_ lines 
approved by the Bank of England? The Bank 
ofEngland no doubt is the premier bank and 
- it has great influence too, but the fact of 
the matter is that India should be left free 
to take advice, guidaucA and counsel from such 
institatioas as she pleases. . * • • * 
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CUBRENCnr jlND EXCJIANOE 
The qn«8tioa of the Rcserre Baufe brings n* 
to tbe ijueslIoD of ntreoey gnd ezcbasge. It 
is BoggcRted that the cootrol q{ eurrencj aad 
oRcliange slioulA ve»l in the Secretary ol State 
tlU the eatablUhmeot of the ReaerTO Bank. 
That period is indefinite and u becomiog to 
every day as economic conditions of tbo irotid 
are worseniog day by day. Indiaos feel (hat aa 
far as exchange and currency are coAceraed, (be 
India Ofilco certainly has not a record of vhicli 
Indians can be proud and vrltU wbicb they can 
be aatisfied. No responsible Finance Member of 
tbe future Government of India «iill mismanage 
currency and exebange problems in utter 
disregard of publie opinion and Indian Legtslatnre 
as bas been dooe in the past. The /act is, the 
rapee bas been tied down to the tterliog is otter 
disregard oi the reeoTnaiendaUoos of a Commission 
of experts to the contrary. In 1923, England 
devaluated her currency to the pre-War level 
bnt in 1937 the rupee vras orervaiued as 
eomptred with the pre.iVar larel of rupee 
pricos, Eoglaod laspended tbe Crold Staodard 
in BO extraordinarily abort space of time on 
September 21, 1931 and the Bill passed three 
readings and received tbe Royal assent in one 
and tbe same day. What Ragland did, India 
could also have dooe and (bat was wbat was done 
by the aanouneemenC of the Fiaaoce Member 
is India, but it was contradicted fire boura later 
by tbe Secretary of Stste in Eogland. All this 
was done by Execnthe action without taking 'tbe 
Indian Legislature into confidence which wsa in 
session tfien. The Assembly ceosiired the Gotevn' 
inent and no elected aoa*aQicisl menibersnpported 
tbo GoTerntneot. . Since tbeu Jndia'a Gold 
resources have been sacrificed to the extent of 
93 crorea of lopeea io spite of vehement protest) 
from respuQgibie Indians. Under a democratic 
constitntioa tbe Government would have gone out 
ofofiiee in such a ease. It is things like these 
which do not iospire cooBSfiicg and Jodiaos, 
therelore, want full couUol over Snance. Let ns 
have opportnnitiea to commit mistakes and we 
shall not faro worse than the present lodtso 
Governinent. Further, our roisUkes will not l»e 
open to luspicioo as those of the GovcromCDt ia 
the past bare been. 

The Report of the Federal Structure Sub' 
Committee of the First Round Table Conferrece 
indicates the safeguards whicli were saggested at 
that time and which are insisted upon by 
Eritlsbers. To maintain the financial stability of 


lodia, and to iDaiotaio her credit at boine ao<3 
abroad, the Report suggested tbe leservstioa oi 
powers to Governor-General with regard to 
budgetary arrangements and borrowing. One should 
have thonght that tbo ordinary powers of the 
Governor-General in the usnal course would be 
sufficient. Continned budget deficits aud reckless 
borrowing would hurt Iba Indisa investor first sad 
most directly. The price of tbs Government of 
India Paper would fall and tbe Indian investor 
Would enfier along with the British investor. 
Why should not, therefore, the Indian public, 
hwifig vested inteieits in Government borrowiagi, 
be (rasted (o safeguard (be position ? The credit 
of Jodia cannot be spoonfed by the Secretory of 
Slate and tbe pnblie in England, and India will 
lend only if tbe economic and financial condition 
of the cuuoiry is sound. On behalf of India, the 
Secretary ot State has in tbe past paid rates of 
/ateresf wbicfi have been (be b/gbest paid by aay 
respcctahle .Major Government in England at that 
time. Uoa- can the mere fact of tbe eoauol of 
(be Secretary of Stste secure by itself the advao- 
Wge of atability of economic position of India?* * 
Tlie Report of tbe Ronod Table Coeferenea 
Stib-Cotamitlee on Safeguards shows that there 
in not a shadow of control proposed to be 
given to tbe fntnre Indian Government io 
fiuaoeiel matters. As Mr. G. D. Birla pointed 
out in bis speech in tbe plenary sesiion, out 
of 90 crores in tlie general budget, about 
70 crores is taken Dp bf the military expeaditore, 
debt services and pensions put together. This 
means about 80 per cent, of the general budget 
in reserved to the Crown. Nothing is said about 
the C'lramerce Department which includes 
railways whose net budget amounts to Its. dO 
crores and gross bndget to 100 crores annually. 
It ia not known vrhetber the Department will 
be transferred to popular control. I'he position 
of tbe Railways was not discussed at any great 
length at the last Round Table Coofereocu. 
But the Report of tbe Federal Stroctore Sub- 
committee of the First Round Table Conference 
says that: 

Ib Ihia cenDMtisa llie Suh-CciniasilWo took notice 
prooosal that a lUtutory ratlwaf aathortiy should 
be «s(ab{fahed, aod are 0( opinion (hat Ihis thoald be 
done atur expert examlnallon, this coarse leema to 
ba deslrehle. ' 

It is not sahl whether this Statutory Board is to 
bo eonilitnled by th* Federal LegisUiore or by 
sotne other aulborily. ' It is not cleat wbo is 
going to control the fuhue policy of (he proposed 
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Statutory Board. ThU matter was brought to th« 
notico of the Lord Chancellor by Sir Purtholtam- 
das in the Federal Structure Committee, but do 
notice was taken of it. Thus irredeemable 
mortgages hare been sougiit to bo placed upon 
India and they shonld be reduced before it ia 
possible to secure safeguards for India's inlercala. 
Mr. Birla suggested that the military OTpendilnro 
of India should go donn to 33 crorcs which was 
the pte-War figure and the Imperial Qosem- 
ment should shsre a portion of the past 
burden of milltsry expenditure of India. 
Then there was the question of an equitable 


adjustment between the two countries m 
reapect of India’s liabilities, past and present. 
“Thenif we so reduce our mortgsge, prohsbly 
the ssfcg;uard8 will bo tolerable.’^ As tbiogs we, 
we cannot and sbould not “ deceire ourselres info 
thinking that by creating an Advisory ComcU 
here or by doiog some thing else thw®i 
we are goiog to get anything of the kind 
we desire ”. In future discussions, therefore, 
Indians should see that atlention and effort are 
concentrated on the reduction of the mortgages, 
because this alone can provide safeguards which 
will be satisfactory to all coueeroed. 


BURMA’S CHOICE 


Bv “POLITICUS • 


B lIltMA baa made her choice. Her verdict 
IS clear, 'llie complete resolts of (bo 
Oenersl Klectioss, which are now available, show 
that out of 80 elected seats, aoti-sepsrationists 
have captured 42, while separationists have seenred 
29 seals, (he remaloiog 9 being neutral. “The 
results sbould serve as an eye-opener,” says the 
Ranmon Daily Ktm, ” to the Governmeot and 
Asgto-Indiao pobliciiti who have left no stone 
unturned to make the world outside believe that 
Burma is at heart aepacatiooist". Aller this 
clear indication of the mind of the Barman 
electorate, It is no wonder that Mr. U Ba Pe, 
leader of the separationisti, has declined to form 
a Mioistry. For as the StaUsinan truly points 
out : “ The decision represents the cleat verdict of 
the Burmese themselves and it can only be 
presumed, in tha face of frequent reheratioos 
regardiog the absolute fiaality of that verdict, that 
they have deliberately chosen to throw in tbeir 
lot for good and all with India.” 

ReiiUr reports that the victory of the anli- 
leparationUts was a complete surprise to the 
British public. To ns in India there is nothing 
Burprising in the Burmans desiring to remain 
attached to this country. The fact is that 
interested propsganda by high placed officials, and 
a certain group of Burmans, was so persistent that 
the British public was deluded into the belief that 
Banna actually desired separation. And then 
certain quarrels that ensued between lodians aod 
Bormans in remote villages of Burma gave colour 
to the Buspieion that Burmans wouldn’t leltls 
down with Indians. Taking advantage of the 
situation, the Burma Committee of the Firat 
B- T. C., OB the strength of the Simon recom* 
mendationi, pressed on the Government to make 


B public declarstion Bcccpting the principle of 
aeparation. Frantic efforts were made to take 
steps to confirm the separation, and the separate 
R. T. C. for Burma ended last year with the 
Premier’a announcement of a scheme of Beforroi 
which elicited strong disapproval. But as a 
aeque! to the separation, the Premier declared 
that" His Majesty’s Government were prepared, 
if and when they were satiiSed that the deura 
of the people of Borma was that the Government 
of that country sbonld be separated from that of 
India, to take iteps, subject to the approval of 
Parliament, to entrust responsibility for the 
government cfBarma to a Legislature representa* 
titq of the people of Burma under a Ministry 
respoosible to it”. 

And the Governor of Burma was accordingly 
directed to LoM an election specifically fortius 
purpose : to get at the mind of the electorate 
on tbe issue of separation. This ia the first time 
that a definite issue was placed before the 
Burman electors and they have given thejr 
verdict in an unambiguous manner. For it is 
•ignificant that several Members of the R.T.C. 
wbo advocated separation, have been beaten at 
the polls. 

It Is, therefore, for the R. T. C. that is now 
meeting in London, to consider the ways mu 
means of including Burma in tbe Federatioo. 
It ia altogether irrelevant to submit the^ issue 
to tbe present Legislative Council or to frighten 
tbe Burmans, as Sir Samuel Hoare does, with 
the consequences of irrevocability when once 
Burma decides to federate with India. Ileneo 
it is that Dr. Bs Maw urges that Burma should 
forthwith be represented on the Third B. T. 0. 



The Problem of the North-West, .Frontier 

By Dr. Sir P. S, SlVASWAMt AlYAR, K.C.S.I., C.I.E, 


S « C*pUla )o the Ourkb* rifles, tba sntbor 
of this book * serrei! for some time in tbe 
flistrict of Pesliswsr sad he also sencd io the 
Third Af$;hsQ Wst o{ t0l3 sad la the Wsziristtn 
oper&tiont from 1921 to 1922. Uis book it based 
npon t cerUio emouat of fint-htod kao«r{edge of 
the Froatier districts tod tribes sod more Urgelf 
npoa bis stud/ of tbe records in (be lodU OiSce 
sod of the secret reports in tbe polities] depsrt- 
ineot of the Jodis Office. Ue hss worked at 
his subject for seteral /eats and has enbodied 
the tesuits of hU studj ia this volume. Ife ho* 
dealt with the ^aestioa of a scienlifie froatier, the 
jmperisl tod local problems connected with tbe 
froatier, the cbarscterUtles of tbe border tribes, 
tbe attitude of the Amir of Afghaaiitsa sod the 
results of the various frootier policies adopted 
from time to time. Frum the imperist point of 
Wow, jjuestioB j#, wist it the aest taUMo 
houader/ ibe for the parposo of defendiog 
ladta sgsiost an atisek b/ Afgbaoiitsn or 
HossU or an/ other oeighbouruig power. A 
icUntide (tontior ihooM also meet pofitical, 
ethnological tad geographical re<^uir«men(s. 
From s local poiot of view, (be problem 
relates to the control of the tribes isbsbitiag tha 
nasetlled areas oo the frootier sod to tbe 
protretion of the settled tracts of the Frontier 
piorioee against their raids, outrages and attempts 
to foment tisiogs smeog their fellow-Jfabam- 
nzedsns la the prorioco. Tbe sntbor refers to 
four possible Hoes of resistance against foreigo 
iovssion : (1) the Indus rWer, (2) the old Sikh fine 
which corresponds to the adminlstritiTQ boundar/, 
(3) the Dufsnd line, sod (4) the so-called scientific 
frontier from Kabul la Obaeol through ICeodehor. 
Tbe lodus bouodar/ was sdrncated b/theDnke 
of Wellbgton and b/ Lord Lawrence. Dot it bos 
been condemned bj (he miiitsr/ authorities 
genersll/ ns dlsadrsnCsgeons ' from « tCrstegical 
point of Wen'. Tbo present admicistrstiTa 
bosodsi/ sod tbe Dursod line are also exsmuied 
and pronounced nnsnitabie for purposes of 
defence. 

&fr. Collin Davies is iiiml/ conTinced that it 
would be impossible to demarcate on (be nortb- 
west of the Indian Ktnpire a frootier which wottld 
Bstisf/ etbaologics), political sod miiitsr/ reqoiro- 
meots. Dot wbst is the best strategical bonodar/ ? 


» “ T»s PaoBtEit or thb NoaTH-tVrsr Faos-nsa " 
(18TO-1W8). By C. Cotlln DstIcs. Cambridge Unltersl^ 
Fr^. 18 t!t. fid. oet 


l^e author ss/s some would have included Herat 
which they considered to be tiie key to India. 
Others went so far ss to snggest tbe occupation 
of such ontl/iog places as Dalkb. Dut it wss 
f^eocrsil/ agreed that the best line would be the 
Kabui-Ghazoi-JCandabsr frootier. This wonld 
mean tn sdrsneo into AfghsuisUn. And tbe 
({uestioa is, whether it would be possibie and 
expedient to adrsoce op to (bis lioe to meet an 
farasino. In his concluding chapter, (he antlior 
fecars tn this question aod sa/s that (he oortb- 
West froDlier of India is not represented by an/ 
partienfer boundary line •, it is a belt of raonotsio- 
ous conntry of varying widlb, stretching for 
a distance of about 1,200 miles frotn the Famirs 
to the Arabian Sea. Ue thinks that ic is ceces* 
*«r/ to hold the eastern and western extremities 
ef the fire main mountain passes: tbe Kbyber, 
the Kurram, the Toebi. fhe Gomal and tbe 
Oolao. U is also eisentUi to the defence of 
India that oo foreigo power sbonU be allowed 
to estsbhsb itself b the Persian Gulf. The 
author evldeiitly approves of tbe policy of 
meting Afgbsnistao into a strong buffer Btato 
and controlling ber foreign affairs. 

'fhongb tbe book professes to deal with the 
frontier problem daring tbe period from 1690 to 
it was published only dnrtag the present 
/ear and tha antbor would have done well to bare 
noticed the recent eonrse of evenls in Afghanistan 
and the British recognilion of her right to full 
independence and the effect of this change of 
•Unalion npon the problem of externa! defence. 
Ue might slso bare noiiecMl tbe change of situation 
brought aboat b/ the Knssisn revolatioo and tbe 
attitude of the ffoviet Government towards India 
and Afghanistan. • * * 

The history of tbe policy adopted by tbe 
Gorernmeat of India In dealing with tbe border 
tribes is slso left incomplete by not being brought 
up to date. It is a pit/ that (be author has not 
(bunght it fit to refer (o the policy and measures 
adopud by (be Government of India duriog the 
last lew years to prevent tribal risings and 
dUtnrbances. He might with advantage Lave 
lefemd to (be oeenpstion of Hszmak and to tbo 
coiiatracttoa of roads and railways which have 
been pnsbed to a commanding position in 
tribal territories. 



The Indian Girl and Her Education 


By Mrs. J. M. KUMARAPPA, d.a. 


R EGAUniNG the rfsolts of our present 
Bjstein ol e<1uuatiou, a critic writes : 

Speak to the ordloary graduate ol an Indian UnlTcralty 
or a atodent from Ceylon, he will batten to display bU 
knowledge of Shakespeare ; talk to him ol religious 
pbiloaophy, you will fiod that he la an atheist oi the 
crude type common In Knrope a generation ago. and that 
not only baa he no religion, bat he Is as tacklog la 
philosophy as the average Englishman ; talk to blm ol 
Indian music .... be will predace a gramophone or a 
harmonium, and Inflict upon you one or both ; talk to 
him of Indian dress or jewellery, he will tell you that 
they ate uncivilized and barbaric', talk to him of lodtan 
art, it Is news to him that such a thing exIsU; ask blm to 
translate for you a letter written In hit own motber- 
toogue, he doen not know IL He Is, Indeed, a stranirer 
In his own land. 


Such is the ohsrrvatioa of Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamj, and no stronger indictment than 
this can be made of out eduealioBal system, 
a system which is so unrelated to out national 
life as to make us alien iu our own ttatlve land I 
It U no wonder, therefore, H there is a widespread 
fear that a system to uosuited for the edncalioo 
of the boy must be esen more uosuited to meet 
the educational reijuitemeots of the lodisn girl. 
Esea If this lyitem bad been developed on more 
natval and normal lines, then loo one woold be 
forced to mamtaia that the girl’s education ooght 
not to be the tame as the edncatioa of the 
hoy, for the timple teaioo that Nature baa 
endowed both the tenet with epecial feeultiee 
and ordaioed distinctive functions for each to 
discharge towerd society and the race. 

That our education is foreign in its character is 
not its only fsult. Among its main defects, noother 
that needs speeisl mention in this connection is, 
that our educations! system has been developed 
more with a view to meet the urban needs rather 
than the rural. In other words, this system 
tries to spread education from the top downwards 
instead of building it from bottom upwards. 
Unfortnaately our alien educational experts and 
Indian leaden ignored the moat important aspect 
of our civilisation in formulaliog a tystem of 
education for the people of India. They missed 
Itie fact that our civilisation is a product ofthn 
vtllsgo and not of the town, of the forest and 
not of the city. 


wooderlul thing, points out poet Taeon 
thstWB BOllce In India It that here tha lorsat a^k 
town, U the lounuln-hend of all lu civlllsatlaii.^ , i 
U the forest that has nurtured the two gnat Ancle. 

Yedle^kuM* V"® As did th 

vedle Eiihls, l,ord Buddha also showered Hie teacUn; 


la many woods of India. The royal palace bad no room 
tor Him; It Is the forest that took Him !sto hit lap. 
The current of eivlltsstlon that flowed from Its forest 
ianadated the whole of India.” 

If edncation is to be made truly Indian, if 
it is to serve the needs of our masses, we can 
ill-afford to neglect this national ideal. The 
futaro education uf India must so develop as to 
meet really the needs of rural India, since India’s 
cifilizstioo itself is rural, and her population also 
chiefly rural. 

In vieir of this situation, if boys’ edncation 
demands an agrieiiltural bias, the edncation of the 
Indisn girl must demand a homecraft bias. Even 
here it must be pointed out that our system failed 
to give due consideration to the special require- 
ments of our girls. Onr educational authorities 
hate gone on resliug complacently on the formula 
that what is sauce for the gander is also sauce for 
the goose! They ignored the fact that training 
in the (ooetions that a group is expected to 
discharge must really be the ohjeetlve ofedaealloa 
in respect to that group. Since the fanctlon of 
ihe girl in society is not identical with that of 
the boy, her edncation cannot be the same 
as that provided for him. a • • • • ' 

Any system ol education iDlended for the girl 
mast therefore provide her not only with some 
general knowledge but also with some working 
knowledge ol bow to ran a home or manage a 
honseboid. Dp to now the teaching of housecraft 
has not been seriously taken np in connection with 
the education of women in India. Slost of onr 
girls are left to pick up auch knowledge as they 
can from their ignorant and poverty-stricken 
- mothers and other women-relatires. In viewo 
tha appalling condition of our villages and 
Indian homes, I am Strongly of the opinion that 
■nstnietioa in housecraft must be made compulsory 
for all eehool-going girls above ten years of age. 
Sneh training is both essential and indispeossblo 
in the interest of the future Lome-life of New 
India. It is a wonder to me that our people 
have not yet ceased to think (bat women can do 
all tilings necessary in the home by a sort 
of an intuition, — a special gift of the bene- 
volent Providence to women. It is, of course, 
appealing to the womeirs sense of vauify to be 
told that she can do it all by mere intailion, but 
unfortunately there is more flattery sad less truth 
in that statement. In the early days ‘of milk 
and honey, there was perhaps no need for 
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»cicntific traloloj* la lioim-craft. Bat oo*r rilh 
the adraneo of tli« ao-?afled eiTiIizattoo, lfc» 
wliolesome life of out tillages «* iafectrd wUh 
disease, darkened by ignoeanco and fftound doatn 
by porerly. If Bie wader ia a belieter in iba 
'* intaittonal efficiency” of wamen, then let bioi 
tbtnk for a tnoment of tbe tenible toll of infant 
mortality ; listen to tlie troofal tale ol Ibo 
tbonaandt of iromm vboto dealb at Ibe ilmn 
of materaity conld bare been aated bad they 
been protided «lth adequate knotrledge, and 
then uk bimseU wliy inliulion U hcipleia (o aatiat 
yonng motberi to tare tbcmaelves from piematnre 
death and tbeir iofaoti even from common alb 
menu. A nation baa no greater asset tban ber 
patriotic, energetic and healiby citizeoa. It it 
therefore imperaliTe that «o ahould train onr 
girls or future mothers to eonaetre their liees and 
the lires of the little ones, the future citizens of 
Nesr ludia. • * • • 

Most of oar girll of todsy, girls trained in the 
edneatlonal system derised for the hoy, thiob that 
hosse-lceeplog is beneath them, la fact, (heir 
outlook on life and society fs more manuh. 
The present system hat failed to teach 
the girl the dignity of labour, to realize that 
nothing is really beasttU can to long at it is 
wilfau the tehome of life. Uonseersfr, being 
as* imporUnt part of a sroman's life and 
work, mast be giren a high place in the 
school enrrienlom for girls. Tlie average rodian 
girl csonot and does not aspire for eoything 
higher than to loereato the happiness of the homo 
aod decrease homanity's sorrow and soiTering. 
To this cad, I nondcr if a simple syllabus hko 
the following, which is bciog tried in soino 
schools, could not be adopted throughout lodia 
with the necessary ehanges and additions to meet 
local requiteroenU ; 

I. Coonrar.— (1) Duytag aod siorlag at /ocitt; 
(2) the aimpla mewods ot toeke/y »cch »s battiag, 

■ baklD?, IryUg, snd some koowjedfe ef lb» /cods hesi 
mKedforesrh snefbott; (3} efssstitcattaa of tbod-srotTs 
and Ibeir (unctlona In the bodv ; (4} dicKilea. ' 

Advanced Isitmctlon naj be glvan to older girls ta 

book-keepls;, baying and ttorlog of agrteaUnral 
prodQtts, and In food valuea If the coarse Is conttaoed 
in Secondary Scbools, gtrla nay be tralsed to brcome 
matrons, supervlsori oi cookery department fa bospttals, 
boatels and the like. 

n, Lsononv VTobk.— flow to wash and Iroa 
. clothes, preserve ooloars, remove sts'os, etc., with Mate 
kaowl^ge of tbs mstcrtals with irblcb to wash 
sod stlffss. 

IIL CLasBno.-^l> The esre and method of clean* 
tog . everylUsg la a home : filtloga, kilcbes oleasns, 
rooais, carpets, farntrare, etc.; (2) Methods of eleanlag 
la order to economize HmCi labour and Costs. 
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ly. Nrsotecsirr.— (!) ficnoTsUng sad mending 
garmenli and licuscheld linen. |2> elmpls caiilDg-^Dt 
garments; (S> adsptsilon of simile pelierns and the 
msBSgement of llie msthlsr. 

V. Psssovsc iso nova IfrorrsK— 0) tVnttlsiloo; 
(2) Jrilaggg and suhllng ofdameitic animsis ; (3) some 
kaowledgeof infectious diseases and the ose ofiUiIofee* 
uats; (4) first aid and simple hoDseboId remedies; 
(&) care of teeth, skla, hair, nails, etc 

Tbrppgboui ih» ii'SchlBg of hygiene the elm elisolj 
he threefold 1 f1) To awaken a health conscience, (2} to 
leach aslfwonlro), sslf-rrspect and respect for ciliera; 
(2)10 prepare girls, as lar as poailble, lor ihereipoit* 
sIbfUUea oi cUlzeoiblp and home-life, 

VL IsraST aao Cmu> Caaa— (1) Katnrs) sod 
artificial feedlog; (2) clothing; (3) aliments andbsblls; 
(4) dangsri of the use ol drags ; (5) the generel mensge- 
meot ot isisnis and children. 

VIL SiuFLe Ono .loDsinu. — Some koowledge of 
bow to ttpair locks, taps, hinges; haw to use nslU, 
screws, saw. In short, they mast bo tsaght how to 
beadle ibe nceetsary and simple tools feand in every 

Vllt ITowe Pi.mnin tsn KrteszK Osi>c>csrBa,>*-A. 
ktiebce garden U a tiiefal sdianci to svsry home in 
ledta. Home knowledge ol hnw t» grow vegelsblss and 
bow (0 take tars of s gardes must It gives. 

Owing to sneh prsetiess eaU obttteUi it fitly 
marriage, puniah ayitem, cooservative family 
tradiliona, anspieiun of Weitero learning and tba 
like, it becomes necessary (or most of our gitls to 
drop out irnmeffialely alter mtffilla school or high 
school edneaitOD. Only a very amsil perceotago 
of girls aspire for a eollega edncatlon. In view 
of this fact, I believe, llie eJneation of (be girl 
most in Ibe main be of the ntiliiarian type. If her 
life ia to be enriched and made more useful by it. 
* * » » 

Besidee mskiog the girl more efficient in (Im 
home, aucli e course would develop in the girl 
tome interest in the variont opportuuitics of 
nicfiilocss thst aro now being thrown open lo 
every sromsn. Tberefore every girl, from the 
highest to the lowest in (he lead, should be 
taught bow to organize and manago a borne, jnst 
ss abe is tangbt to read and write, 'fhia esaential 
aspect of her edeeafJoB Mweot ba gaerifcced he 
anljecla which have come lo be looked upon as 
more aeaderoio or dneoratirr. A eoDrie in 
Uodseeraft is oot withoat ils cultural ralue. It 
makes a girl more observaot, alert, methodical, 
energetic and skilfni. Because of its usefafneas 
lo the girl, ihia aohject should be tangbt in every 
Bpccndary and high sebool for girls. In view 
ot its voormous impottance in tbe uplift of bomea 
and fif tba recoostroction of village life, it is 
earaeatly hoped that onr e^neilioaal reforrticrt 
nQI not overlook the clsims of Housecraft ia the 
education of our girls. 



The Nobel Prize and Its New Winner 

By Mr. P. U. KRISHNASWAMI, m.a. 


A LVRED NOBEL, tlio Sweditli inTentor 

wts horn ia Oclob^r IS.").*). II* 
bebnged to a talented family. According toW* 
own atatement he acqnired hia knowledge in 
priTate etndiea and did not attend any leeondary 
achool. To quote hia words written in lft93, 
ho “deroted hitnaelf particularly to applied 
chomistry and diacorered eiploihea known under 
the name of dynamite and amokeleas powder 
called Ballistite and C. 89”. Inclined to regard 
the whole world aa the proper field for hia 
actirities, Nohel began to estthliih faelorlea and 
eiploit the market in difTrrent couotriea ; Finland, 
Sweden, Germany, England, France, Auitria and 
the United Statea. 

AUred'a itnagioalion waa nearly wild, and 
apart from applied ehenii'<try, he ioterealed 
biinieli in electricity, optics, machinery, gonnery, 
biology and phyaiolegy amoog other inhjecta. It 
is interesting to remember here that be was also 
a great loser ol literature. Though thrown on 
self-efforts, Nohel became highly educated in the 
humanities even when be was ooly eighteen. Tie 
was well versed in languages-. Ttutsiao, Swedish, 
French, English and Qermaa beiog oi Lit eqnip- 
ment. At one time he had arnbitiona of beiog a 
poet and at that timo he had not decided on the 
career of an inTeotor. Shelley ioilueneed hltn 
much and he actually wrote poetry ia English. 

He never married -, he resolved on this when » 
girl whom he loved died. He was a coamopolitart 
and when he died, one could not name the 
country of his domicile. He died on the lOlh 
December 1696. A fifth of his property w«» 
Isfl: to iodiridual persons, relatione, and frieods. 
Several public institutions were alto benefited by 
hia wealth. The rest of the mouoy wsa left for 
the aonnal distribution of prizes by the Academy 
of Science at Stockholm for peace, literature 
physics, chemistry, and medicine. 

When Bernard Shaw was awarded the prize for 
literature in 1925, he aald he did not personally 
stand in need of the life belt after having made 
enormous wealth by his books. But the Nobel 
prize ha' become the reward for diitingniahed 
aehieTemeot rather than the means of saving 
talented men from poverty. It has always been 
difficult to define the principles governing the 
award of Ihe prize. It was thought to be given 
_ to writers of idealistic nature, hut this idea baa 


not been eonfirnicd by the quality of the work of 
the prize-winners. Tlie influence fterciied by the 
writings has been auggesfed ai flie criterion for 
nerit. When the award was last made to the 
Americtn Sinclair Lewis, eonridcrable dtiiatisfae* 
tion was expressed by English critics vrho must 
be satisfied by the present award. Among the 
prize winners have been : Kipling, Maeterlinck, 
Tagore, llomaln Itollaod, Anatole France, Yeats, 
Shaw, and Henry Bergson. 

The award to Galsworthy eanses little surprise. 
He is a veteran among living English writers. He 
is a prominent illustration of the influence of 
Ibsen on English literstnre. He is a better 
artist than the other Ibsenite, Bernard Shaw. 
Mr. Galsworthy was given (he O.M. in 1929, 
bnt be refused (he knighthood. He was bora in 
1867 and wav educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
lie la Honorary Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Mr. Galsworthy has writteo almost as 
plays as novels. Ilis “Forsyte Saga" divided 
into eight parts and “Swan Song” hare already 
lakes their place as reengnlsed masterpieces of 
Eogliab (IctioD. He gives os eonvineiog pietares 
of Victorian Society, and like Wells exposes the 
Dsrrowneti of the time in not eoneediog iodepfs* 
deot etisteoce to women, The dramas by 
Galsworthy are numerous *od they made their 
mark earlier Ihsu the novels. The pleading 
for social reform is in them alt. The defect 
of the existing system of dealing with criminals 
is exposed in " Justice”. “The Silver Box” 
shows that th« poor and the rich are treated 
differCDtly in the course of public justice, lhat 
sexual Ispsps are viewed according to the sUttui 
of the persoui concerned is brought out >a lb® 
" Eldest Son Tim slniggle betweefi capital and 
labour is studied in “Strife” and the "Mob” 
produced in 1914 treats of jingoism set against 
pacifism. The argnmenli are impartially stated 
OD boUt sides. The idealists are in tlio wrong. 
Smaller men with a practical teose solve soeisl 
problems snccessfnlly, “The Fogitiro” takes uj> 
the position oi woman. ' , 

Irony and inconclusiveness impart a gloom to 
many o! the plays. His outlook is so serious 
that teal humour is fairly impossible in them. 
ITiongh serious they have always been .successful 
on the stage. Galsworthy presents a rare 
eombfnatiou of moral seriousness, artistic restraint, 
and resDUtceful dramatic devices. 



MY VISIT TO THE FAR EAST 

Bv Sm }ly\UI SINGH GOUR^kt^ w.a., d.litt,, d.cx., 


I T ij a pitf tbit OD tlie ailrcat of mmmor wrj 
Indiaosae^kitii'a cooler elimrt roHuiriliA 
beaten track of goio^ Weat aoil few tiantn to con- 
•Her wbftlbcr they ahould not vary tlie moBOtray 
of their aaonal itiaerary by oecaaioftally tnroii^ 
Kaat, I hate been a 'lielim to ttiia habit till 

an ioTitallnn from certain leadin;; boiliea in •Tapao, 
prefyM by pmonal peranatioa, (iiTcrte'} i»y alien* 
tion from (ho ciiroction to which I ha>1 alrea^iy 
taraed and for wiiieii I bad eveo bookctl 
‘ my panago. 

I bate atated belora that to moil Indians th« 
Far East is a Ifrra ineayitUa. A* each they do 
sot know (hat tiken at a mere plratare hannt, the 
Far East offen advantt^'cs denied (o tbo West, 
In ibe first piseo Ibe climsie of Jspto is, dnrio}' 
April to Anytrst, as f^od as !t to bo fattod 
anywhere in Europe since the feraperatare saiies 
from G6 to 70 F. and tip to Jniy tlie weather 5s 
. usnsDy dry, crisp, cool and breety wltii abondance 
of innihioe and late to June, bat a< oflea as not 
fn Jalr, (he mooiron which |it<t us tain «Uo 
Tisits Japan and then we base what might be 
called their rainy season. August and September 
are hot mostbi wlteo the damp heat approachea 
that of Bombay and Calcutta, but ( was (old (bat 
It is nsset so hot or depressing, t went to Japan 
lo April and was back in July and lu can only 
apeak of the later moatha fmm hearsay. 

Hukuzak* 3f<>nr, the boat by which w« 
sailed was by no means a slow boat of the 
N. Y. K. Company, aioce all auclr host* are 
engaged In the more frequented run iu the Pacific 
between Yokohama aod Sau Francisco; but it 
was a comfortable boat and s plessicg contrast to 
the EaropesQ maoaged hosts «e hsd been accus- 
tomed to use. Most of the paescogers were 
Japanese, but there was a small sprinkfiog of 
Eoglish'speaklog Europeans, llireo nermant, the 
same aamber of Americans, but no English who, 
we were toM, had made ft a rale ta patmrfce 
ships of their own nationality. Colombo to Kobe 
was 16 days by this boat; but it would base 
been two or three days more bad we not cutout 
Shangiiai as our port of call, omitted on acerant 
of the Sino-Jspinese skirmish tben proceeding* 

As we encountered onr Jspsoese fellow- 
psaseogsrs, we were greeted with a bow 
and a smile which encouraged 'us to make 
a furtiier advance towards vocal courtesies, but 
to onr great distress we found that, of the dosen 
Japanese not one could speskEaglisb; but though 
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(Ms was a surprise, it is nothing compared to what 
we were anon to find in Japan, that 5a the whole 
Empire of Japan there it not a tingle Jspsoeie 
who can speak English with (Ineocy though 
th« teaeliiog of English is compulsory and most 
eylueateJ Japaoeae eao read aod write that 
laognags with varying degrees of proficiency. 
l*hit is not due to lack of opportunity or incentive 
iiocu both are present in ever incretting degree 
in the life history of Japan, lint tho Japanese 
tike (ho English aro hsd Imgaista and I was told 
tlist (he ATneriesut come in as an easy third. 
Ifi this Tcspeet the Chinese present a pleuant 
contrast to their neighbours, in that they can 
produce dozens of Chinese in every city who can 
speak end even tiiink in that language. Tlie 
Subject is important suil would be interesting to 
those who adroeate the sabititiKloo of a 
vrroaenUr for English si the medium for higher 
e<lscation ; but it will taka me too long to expiain 
that so people can msiler the seeent aod sretns 
«f Kogiith when they stody it only as a leeond 
language. Bnt 1 am not writing n thesis ou 
education aod to must lake leave of e tempting 
digression, 

I have said before that our exenrtloD on n 
Japanese boat was a novelty ; bnt whet a pleasant 
novelty it turned out to be. Though onr stewards 
spoke ooly Japanese, we had oo tronble with 
them aa they made np for the deficiency of their 
linguiatie stock by anticipating all our wants, and 
wliat is more, tbioklog out our creature comforts 
and providing against both timely aod adequately. 
Cleaniioeii is to the Japaoese an obsessiou. He 
is clnan bitnself and doei bia bit to make every- 
lliing else clenu. As such while we were travel- 
liog through Korea sod 31aoebnris, we were at 
recurring iulervals each given a wet towel dipped 
in bot water to wipe onr hinda and face with, which 
both cieaued and refreshed us. Aod this practice 
is common every where where people do congregate. 

The first port we touched after leaving Colombo 
was .Singapur, and it gave ns an ides, ainee 
confirmed, of the remarkable progress the Far 
Eastern countries have made ' as compared to 
poor India. For, wliether it was at Penang or 
STanfla both of which wo visited ou our return 
journey, or in the interior of tlie Malay Slates 
or Gliina or Japan, w« found > large well laid 
out roodern cities replete with every modem 
cunvenience which seem .to vie with ooo 
another in their beauty, luxury, and geueral 
modeTDity. Contrast w|th this tfie fate of India 
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iiid the Indi»n«. Most of llift U»<*f of tUo mfnUl 
class one meets with, wlietlier in norma, Ceylon, 
or tbe Far East, whellier Singspur, Tloei’koas, 
PenaDg or Shsogbai aro employed as •weepert, 
scarengers, sewer and roaa coolies wlileh has 
gWen the Indian the sobtiqnet of a “ eoolio racn” 
whether in Africa or in (he far off Cathay. Most 
of the Indians 1 hare met in these parts might 
he disided into three classes :the menials who are 
roost in esidence, the shop-keeperi and pedlara 
confined to the larger towns, and a few aeattered 
lonls who ekeont their eiistencehy doing odd jobs, 
as teachers of languages, doctors, qnaclta, priests, 
fortnno-tellers, religions preachers, and the like. 


Indians belonging to the upper strata of society 
are scarcely to be found abroad which is a pity, a 
great pity, sineo itgires the foreigoer a wholly 
erroneous conception of India and the Indians. 
A single example, out of many I conld cite, 
would luiliee to illnstrate my meaning. IVhea 1 
was St Toklo I paid a rialt to all typical edoes. 
tiooal insUtuticas from the primary school apto 
the Unireriity. Inoaeofthe former I noticed 
an almlrah eontainiog pspermache (Igares 
(something like the clay models of Enekoo*) 
prefiguring the lereral types of people of the 
world. One inch wss a black fignre, but for a 
scanty loin cloth nude, srith his black hair 
warfog in the air. Underneath was impressed 
tholsgend“ Indian". The neadraistre-s who 
stood next to me bloshed as my eyes fell on this 
figure; but her apologies were in rain for 
such figures were tnmed onl by the factory 
for regular supply to the schools and it re- 
presented the Indian coolie, the original of which 
one can see any day in the aesport towns of 
China and the hUltya. Cnriouily most of them 
bail Irom the Tarafl country, tbongh in India 
itself the north snpplies this kind of labour to the 
south. The Americans on board whom T met, had 
prerionsly told mo that their countrymen 
assocjiled Indians with pedlars, fortune-tellers 
• priests, palmisU and ragsbonds who preyed 
upon the crednlons public, of which tlist counlrr 
has ito just proportion. Cut though the IndUns 
are the mam recruits to menial gerriee in the 
1 ar East, it must not be supposed that they are 
Its sole exports, since the police in the principal 
ports including Shanghai is drawn from the Sikhs 
whose tali stately figures can be seen at ererr 
street crossing and corner, while they supply the 
watch and ward staff to the principal banks and 
bnsmess-bouses eyen in some of the Japanese 
ports where foreigners are taboo. Apart from 


tliMC, there arn oyer 300 Indian exporters, mostly 
Siadbi merchants who export silk from China and 
Japan to India and other countries, hut (hey do 
moldy wholessls bniinrn and are ntkoown beyond 
their dlealele, 

I had been on a cnllnral tnitiioo to Japan and 
atonsed coniidrrablo interest by my nnmoroua 
tccinres to growingly appreeistire audience J and 
the parting words I heard eycrywhere were; 
“ Come hack 'Hist inrilstioii wti not prrsonsl 
but one gisen to me as a reprei»nfaliye of 
Indian cnltnrw which Impreued tho young 
tejnyeostetl nstion who, after (heir emergence 
from the inedieysl feudalism, hsyo long since 
entered (he comity of modern nations and are 
naturally I mkitrg forward (o things Inteilectoil 
after their mernorahlo conqnesli in (ha fndnstrisl 
and commercial fields. 

In ihesn fields, the progress Japan lias madn 
withia the last 20 old years is trnly aitoonding. 
I cannot go Into llin details of her wonderful 
progress; hut a limple sentence, not mine, will 
illnttratn whit we all felt on the sahjeel. I was 
ioyUed to a Uotarian lunch at which many of (bo 
intelleetuaU of all nations were amply reprs- 
sented. OoR of them, a high Ameriein aigoitatTi 
•at next to me and 1 asked him what ho thought 
of Japin. Without a moment** heiitatioa ho 
replied : “ We feel like barbarians boforo 
Japan.” Tliere was, of euurie, (he exaggerated 
piqusoer io Ms remark ; hut it is not far from 
thn (rath. Tlio»o who hsye yisited Enrope, will 
find R yiiit to Japan a real tonic, for Japan 
is Europe and still tho Eut. She has 
become coromercialisnd hnl her people Iist® 
not lost their soul. Tor Japan with all her 
industrial, commercial and military prowrss u 
tlill St heart Oriental. The unfailing courtesy 
of her people, her boundless hospitality, her 
largo hearted generosity, the high personal 
character of her people, their scrupulous punelna- 
lity, (ho highest degree of orgsnlsstion and 
or-lerlioeis. makes Japan a Hying example to 
India and the East, to cronlalc. I can only 
hope that Indians of note and culture will pay a 
yisit to the Far Esst, where they are sure to 
find a ready welcome and in which they 
find the deep roots of their own religion and 
sneisl order germiosHog grown into a tree of rare 
charm and besnty, whose frnita of utility sna 
progress liaye already astounded the world. 


French Colonial Policy and Coloured Races 

By Dr. SUNDARAM, m.a., ph.d. {Load.) 


W B in ladiam f.imilUr with tbe treittment 
meted out to coloured faces by the 
ADglo-Saxoii commuDity. 'I'he coloxir com)>iex ia 
real and effective wlienem the traditional 
Eogltshman encouoters a member of the «o called 
coloured races. If in BagUod, you are np 
agsinrl tho colour bar " and subdued hisEiog is 
indulged in by the average native of (hat ennotry. 
Bven in such a cosmopotitau city as IjondoB, we 
hare had experience of some hotels sod daoee- 
balis refusing admissian to men\bei8 of (he 
coloured community. If Indians are subject to 
sQch treatment, one seed sot wonder at the 
probable plight of the Africans — ihe negroes. 
Bvea Paul Kobeson, that African linger and actor 
of ioteroatioQiI fame, had to eonily receive this 
snub while hn was in London. Tho cultured and 
the real nobility of tho land may not iodulge in 
this loanifestatioo of the superiority eomplez. 
But tho average middle-class family, aod the 
neffly-mBde rieb, are tbn worst offenders against 
tbs ordinary cods of homan eqoality to 
preeloui as oae of the rights of man. Profesta 
are samerous from ififineotial quarters all over 
Kfigland, but the Aoglo-tiatoa complex U too 
strong to be tampered with. fleotUod is the moat 
coofirmed sinner in tbls regard. 

In India proper, despite recent ebaoges, the 
Britiab > comrouoity form tbemselves into a 
patrician bUc. Socisl intercoorse between the 
indiao and tbe Bogl'sb people ia oor country 
is at best meagre, eaulions and certainly baaed 
upon an idea of differential bonoor. It bad 
been said with jastico that tho English official' 
in India feels btmself as something above ordinary 
humanity. The present Viceroy is stated to have 
declared in Loodoa prior to his departure to 
India, tbst one of the most needed tilings to-dav 
in out country ia a sense of etjuilily : racial, 
politica] and cultural among the Dritisb and 
Indians liviog tide by side. lie pointed ont 
tint tlie "Williogdon Club, Bombay, munificently 
endowed by Indian princes and geollemeo, doea 
not admit Indiics on a basis of equality. Ibis, 
be claimed, is a' scandal which ought to 
be reiDOved immediately ami fundamentally. 

One of the moat iodelible impressloas which aa 
Indian tiavollvr in Biirope brings back would ba 
the absence of any racial ilHeellog in b'ranee. 
The Latin mind doea not indulge in any of lha 
manifestations of the ’superiority complex. Not 
only on tbe boulevards of Paris, but everywhere 


h Francs the coloured visitor is welcomed with 
tba same warmth aod geniality as are tho 
Eoglisbmao or American. In society, as in tlio 
mass of tbe populaCioa, tbe coloured people aro 
made ao eorafurtable that they do not for one 
moment believe that their skis is Isaned aod is 
diflerent from that of his boats, a feeling which is 
constantly forced down upon him while he is in 
HffffUiyi. firerywlftfwhe is weicemenaa basis of 
equality. Certainly, the inbiblu'on wbicli troubles 
bito while io Great Britain, is totally absent 
ia France. 

H 

Patsiog on from a purely sociological to a 
political sphere, wo fiod the same difference 
between the Anglo'Sezoo and the Latio racer. 
France’s empire was built up and sustained on a 
baait of racial cqoiJity. One may not bke tlie 
logical tborougbness or tbe Freaeli with wbicb tbe 
overseas empire is exploited. Anyway, such is 
tbe general policy of any Imperial power sow io 
extsleoce. England in India, Belgium In tbe 
Congo, Italy in LyM», tbe U. S. A. la the 
Philippines, aod Japan in Korea, are one in their 
respectire colonial polteiet io the eeonomte 
tphere. But a stodeot of human aS'airs would be 
atruclt with the absence is French colonial policy 
of (ha ioridioos patrician feeling so glaring io the 
actiritiea of tbe other Imperial Powers. 

For one thing, as it ia asid in Latin, 
tbe {Vench Empire may not be one /vryr, 
but it certainly is one pafn'c. Tbe colonials of 
France consider tbemielvea as natural Frenchmen 
by virtae of their being Inelnded io the 
Imperial aystem. There is only one citizen' 
ship in tbe Empire. But in tbe British Common' 
wealth we are confronted with the obnoxious 
fact tbit un Indian is almost an outcast, say, 
in South Africa or in Australia. Every unit 
of the Commonwealth possesses a ciiizensbip of 
tta own, and differentisi treatment of tbe worst 
^pe is meted nut to tbe colournl people of 
tbw Empire. There ia no doubt , that Indian 
ill-feeliog towards Britain is aceentaated by- the 
fact that our nationals are subject to (be greatest 
of political, civic, aod racial dlsahililies in tlia 
** white ’’ units of tbe Empire. Tlie “ conlioaous 
‘voyage ” teat io Canada, tbe “White Aastralia 
Policy’* io Anslralta and N<^w Zealand, and 
tbe aaiB^ron* aati-rolnur legislative^ measures in 
SoBtli Africa, lisve reduced lodisoi to tbe ranks 
of tamal ioferioTS and rendeted onr feelings 
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poigntot. Our iodiguatioD at thU ppraieiAQs 
racial tliatinetioa, now cxhting ia the Commoa* 
wealth, U at the bottom on ultimate anaijsit o( 
the Indo-Iiritiih Impaase. Ereo Ihu Chinrae and 
the Japanese bate better rights in the eountries 
named above than ouc oxid couatrjrnicn who 
happen to belong to the OoiiimoD«ealih. 

As for France in the Empire, no such dialinc- 
tions exist. Pajcltologieall)' as well as legally, 
all the peoples of the Empire are one and equal. 
Alike with Uolland, France encourages inter- 
marriage between the French people proper anl 
the colonial races. I'bna a apinl of mutual trust, 
coufidence and respect ia fostered betaeen these 
two sections of the French ciiisens. Economic 
rivalry between them is possible as in the ea\a of 
Indo-Cbina where eommunislic activity in the 
indigenous population is militnting against the 
French economic policy, or in Morocco where the 
Moors are revolting against the French Imperial 
system. While racial bitterness is fully exhibited 
a^mst the Uritish in Egypt, Ceylon, India and 
Lbioa, no such feeling is diieeroible in the French 
Colonial Empire. This is entirely due to the 
policy of racial equality fully operatieg there. 

Perhaps one of the most important reasons for 
this unique feature of French colooial policy is 
the fact, that every uolt of the Empire sends its 
TepreieDtitlves to the Chamhrt dts Depulin in 
Ians, a system which is peculiar to France alone. 
^ he rough snd tumble of the parhameoUry 
•ystem in Pans, colooWs and real French rub 

happeni tbatirenchmen Irom France sUud for 
^ectiM from the colonial units, as was the case 
from Pondicherry recently. Further, when the 
apportionment of portfolioe Is imminent, the 
Premier of France has to depend upou the voles 
ot these colonial representaUves. 1 reir clearlv 
remember the case of SI. Diagne, a negro delegate 
rom Senegal, West Africa. He ia a member of 

Under-Secretary of Slate for Colonies. Ibe 
most curious thing about him is. that be i, 

Europe during the course of over four 
years. But he hu perhaps one of the fairest af 
Irenchwomen as h.s wile. When the qneation 

of the White lowers came up for diicnssioii in a 

Committee of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, It WM SI, Diagne who defended the French 
system which IS admittedly the worst on record 
Nodoubtjthe late Lord Sinha was an Under^ 
Secretary of State for India. But this was on 


auffersnee aud ofljeial patrouage, aud eerlatnly 
on the liberal initiative of the late Mr. Slootagn. 
In the ease of M. Diagne, his portfolio wsi 
obtained iu his own right and on a perfect basil 
of racial equality. It would he diilicult to find a 
ready parallel to this instancfl in the whole oi 
the Briti<h Commonwealth, .'lliere is only one 
instanee to ny knowledge in the esse of a 
Bnvhman Knight being made a Minister of 
Native KduratioD in New Zealand. But this 
was purely of a domestic nsture and for a 
apecifie isiiio afTeeliog his own race. But M. 
Diagae's porthdio has almost world jurisdiction 
as far as the French Empire Is concerned 
and envelopes the fortnaes of onmerous branches 
of the coloured races, some of which are 
admittedly superior to the African, such as 
the Moslem and the Indo-Chinese. In this 
unique manner, France it solving one of the 
foodameotal issues nf the modern era— ’iho 
problem of colour. 

Somuibg up, we may ask the question 
whether the world would ever be able to solve 
Ibe tnomenlons pmblem germinatlog out of the 
clash of colour. Britain and other Imperial tsees 
have distioetly failed. It was IHtler, leader of 
the Naii movement in Oertntny, which was 
ihorn of her eolonUI empire as a aequel to the 
Peace of Patii, who asserted recently that the 
grant of independence to India would be a mensco 
to Ibe W'estern civilisation. And Hiller laa iaan 
of desliuy and is sure to shape the future policira 
of Germany and of Europe, IBs italement is 
ominous. Before llio W’ar, German kuUur 
was considered a menace to world progress and 
concord. Thousanda of Englishmen to-day 
honestly believe that the fortunes of the 
coloured races are a divine trust reposed 
in Uio white races, 'llie colour complex is 
prominent even in such a democratic country as 
the U. S. A. and the Ku Klux Clan has attained 
notoriety through orgaoised lynching of negroes m 
the American Continent. Instead of niitig*t5j>o 
the cfila of the colour bias, most of the white 
races aro now trying to aceentualo it. 

Franco anppliea ns with a programme of political 
aeCion designed to roiuimise this evil. From the 
purely sociological point of view, she has weatherea 
the storm and this French example is worthy ^o| 
consideration and imitation by other colonw 
powers. Otherwise, colonr-war, considered by 
arm-chair politicians all over the world as • 
figment of imagination, will bo a distinct reality 
Ia the near future. 



BROADCASTING 

Ry Sir ALEXANDER CARDEW 


will broatlcMtiog afTwct the wurld in 
the next <jaertcr ceatarjf? 

. Twclre yeiM hare oot yet - eltpiPd i»ae« tlia 
fir*l wireltsa bro%<)ci8tiog lerTice «■« iaxoguratcd 
at Oheliatfon). In ihe ahort interval aiaee ibea 
bioa'Icaatiog has made ittidea, yet ia atill 

in iu isfaocy. 

No attempt to answer this qn*stio& can he 
adequate unless the possibility ot the widespread 
use ol television it taken iato consideration. 

Tlio addition of optical broadcast to the anral 
broadcast wa already have is a ttep to which all 
look forward as probable, or rather Inevitable. 
Exactly when the aimultanrous traotmittion of 
sound and movement oil] he avaiishle for public 
use and service cannot yet be dctioitely foretold, 
bat (t cannot be long delayed. 

When it arrises, (ha conseqoences will be far 
teaching. They may iuduetiee {fldDsttiea tppar* 
ently far rrooved from wireless and loleretit at 
yet unthoaght of. 

One of the most regrettsbie features ot cnodeni 
times has beett the depopulation of the country* 
fide. Vlllsgen found life in the Tillages dull sod 
mOBOtosflus compared with what (he towns bad to 
offer. People in oot of the way districts fell 
themselves cut off from the adrsotsges and 
pleasures of civiUzatian. lo consequence Ibero 
was so aneettwg tendency for (be popolalion, and 
especially the young and enterpritiog elemesla in 
It, to move lo the towns. Consequently the 
country has become still duller and tb« 
towns more crowded. Rolli have aafTered in 
coosequeoee. 

'With the coming of radio something has 
already breu done to remedy this state of (btiiga. 
People who live in the country, however remote, 
can slresdy listen to a great variety of interealiog 
items. Already tlirougb (ho li.B.C. the dwellers 
in distant v^eys can hear and share (n 
much that is to be enjoyed in towns. 

But radio ia not a static or stagnant thi^. It 
is advanciag rapidly, When it becomes possible 
to transmit rooriog and living pictures together 
with the sound, the positioo of the ^coantrysido 
and the town will be aimost reverted. Tlo 
dweller in (be country will then he able to enjoy 
almost ail (he advantages which now heloog 
exclusively to the town. Ho will have in addittou 
all the , charms which the cosotry already 


possesses, its freedom, beauty, and remoteness, 
and be will escape from the dirt, the fog, (he 
crowds of the city. 

Wl>en that day arrires there may be a 
cttosiderahle extraiioa of the morement already 
lo some extent apparent lo move out nf tho cities 
back iato (be country. The villages will be lit by 
electricity; the provision of cheap transport will 
reduce the present cost of moremeol from place 
(o place, a ehsogs which we have aiready seen In 
rapid progress. 

In thus spreadiog uoirersally the resources of 
knowledge and the means of amusement, radio 
• ill be /uIGDiog its oslursi fusettoo. Huskin 
declared that the test of true wealth is, Ihst it 
sboold he capable of being sbared by all. lire 
etherie waves on which radio depends eonstilutes, 
like sunlight, a nnirerstl possession. They 
cannot be exhaotted. On the eootriry, tha 
greater their use, tho larger the tesonrees which 
will be avstlahle for the still forthar diffuiioa of 
aousemeot and insttactiou, for tbe B.Q.C. fo 
Great Rritsia and ihs N.B.O. ia America 
depend on that expansion for (beir ability fe 
inereasB thrir services to the public. 

Jlut the work of wireless Is much wider thsa 
these domestic uses, hoAever valuable. Its 
inflaence on ielematioaal relations has already 
been ienportant aud will continue to increase. 

When Mr. Bamsay MscdoDald opened the 
Radio Exhibition at Olympia in September 1B29, 
he was toll of the thrill ha had received by 
addrestiog the X<eague of Nations at Genera. 
"Aa if by magic,” be aaid, be fonnd himself 
cannected up with a giest psrt of Europe. When 
a whole cooCicent, perhaps a whole world can be 
iostentaneously connected with one place sod 
brongkt under one ioSnence, tbe changes izi 
thought aod habit which may ensue are 
Mcalcnlable. 

‘lliat was two years ago aod already great 
farther adrancos have been made, so that we are 
assured that the National Government is projeet- 
ing a scheme for Empire Broadcast for which 
praetical proposals may be expected before long. 
(JikIi a scheme will form ooe oi those links of 
Empire union vrbich are so much needed now 
that the older aod more rigid bonds are being 
swept away by the fitstate ot Weatuiiaiter. 

Ifat Empire brosdcsstisg will oot be complete 
unless it can be extended so as to appeal also to 
the great English-speaking community in Uie 
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Uoiteil States. Much has been contrihuteA by 
American iiivenliTo genius to the development of 
wireless snd it is pecniiarlj fitting that it ahouM 
serve the purpose of iocreasiog the co-operation 
between the brit'sh and Aiiietican peopies. 

That wireless will slowly, if surely, help to 
soften and remove those interutiional prejndicea 
which are largely born ol ignorance and isolation 
ia eurely not a mere ideal. In the past the words 
for “ stranger ” and for “ enemy ” were an closely 
allied as to be interchangeable. Uy hriogiug 
nations into closer reUtlnns, radio will tend to 
remove the feeling of insularity and aloofness 
which breeds unfriendliness. 

Before the broadcasting era, a foreigner was 
to the untraveiled bulk of tlio populaUon, an 
unknown riuautity, and (be unknown is alivaya 
feared, olien witlnut reason. Today the 
foreigner is no longer noknowtt. do has become 
a voice, friendly tonudlog, if uocorapreheDtible, 
and he la fast losing liis terror and strangenesa. 
Who can tell what twenty-five years aill 
aocomplish In this direction? 

Uov fat broadcasting will eneoursge tbe use 
of international laoguage cannot yet be said. 
Englith possesses many elalnis to fulfil aucli a 
funetion, not only because of lu wide diffatioo 
bnt because of its siioplieity and freedom from 
archaic dllBeultles of tense, case and gender. 


'lire great diflictilly in ita path is the divorce 
between spelling and pronancialion. It would 
be a alngular consequence of radio if it should 
lead flrfat Britain— the most conservative of 
couotriea — to a serious reform of ipelHog 1 

No one esn doubt that Clerk Slaxwcll, when 
be carried out, nearly sixty years ago, those 
marvellous researches which laid the foundation 
for wireless, had no conception of what his work 
would lead to. 'llie triomphs, which have since 
followed, have been the result of the labours of 
maoy workers, but oue truth has been brought 
borne to all, vis., that there ia Bo research however 
abalrusn and apparcully remote from every day 
life wliicb may not lead to prsetical rcBuUa of 
far-reachii’g importance. 'riitis tlie wonderful 
progress ot wireless has aerved the cause of 
acieoco geocrally, for it has not only created 
a new body of seirntific woikers but has 
demoos'raled lo the world th" limitless field 
which reiesrch may render fertile. 

On some obsenro laboratory isble there may 
be, at Ihia moment, apparatns bcloogieg to some 
eiperimaol capable of affecting the world even 
more profoundly than bniadcasting. Kadi(i-“S* 
the mao ia the street knows It— has risen in 
twelve shoit years. Who can tell wbtl feesh 
wonders, dwarfing radio, a quarter of a ceolury 
may reveal? 


1 he Case of the Transvaal Indians 

By Mr. MANILAL GANDHI 


fThe following statement on the plight of Indians in South Africa has been issued by 
Mr. Manilal Gandhi, sun of Mahatma Gtodlii and Editor of /ndi'an Ojiinion, Natal.— [ Ed. /. fil- ] 


A sitnation of grave crisis Lss arisen iu South 
•* ^ Africa as a resnlt of the passing of the 
Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Act which 
threatens to undo all that Mahatma Gandhi had 
done for the Indian cumioualty in Sonth Africa 
after a fierce and prolonged strogglo laatiDg for 
seven long years, 'i'be 1914 Smola-Gandhi 
Agreement has been consigned to the scrap heap 
and the Cape Town Agreement too has met tbe 
same fate. Indlaos in the Transvaal are fa'ecd 
with the imminent peril of being literally reduced 
to the position of pariahs. • 


THE KAltLlEIl RESTRtCTIOKS 
Law 3 of 1885 Is a Transvaal Republican Law. 
Thia Law probildted Asiatics generally from 
owning land in the Transvaal except in hawre 
and locations aod such pl.aces. It provide 
resldentml segregations but it could not ba 
enforced heesnsp tlie law is not compulsory. I 
merely empowers tiie Ooveroment to set asuie 
certain areas for occupation by Asiatics t> 
did not empower it lo coinpei them lo_ go m o 
those areas. The, law did not provide trs e 
segregation. , , , , 
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Thus tbe aboTe law only prohibitecl Asiatics 
from scqEiiriog^ owoersblp of , land. In otber 
respects they liad free morement. That is 
to say they conM reside aai! trade whereirer 
they liked. 

■ Then came into existence the TransTsal Gold 
Law of 19DB. Under Section 130 and 131 of 
tills Law, Asiatics sod coloared persons generally, 
except bona fide servants, were prohibited 
from residing on proclaimed land except In 
bazaars, locations, compounds and such other 
places as tbeMiaiag Commissioner might permit. 
This Law went a step farther than the Law 3 
of 1885. The Indian commonity very atrongly 
protested against this restriction. ‘llie Law, 
however, never attempted to prevent Indians from 
tradiog 03 proclaimed lead, lliere tvas eommo' 
nicatioft between the British Government and (ho 
then ' Attoroey*GeneraI of the Transvaal on the 
subject, irom which it was perfectly clear that no 
existing rights were being interfered with by the 
Gold 'Law, and one existing right was the 
right of the Asiatic to trade, 'llius (his Law, 
white it did take away the right of the Asiatic 
to reside on prcclalmad land, did not interfere 
with his right to occupy premises on proclsimed 
land. 

Tbs lodlsn commuoity was, however, not sstis* 
fied with this position and in (he correspondence 
which formed the Smuts Gaadlii Agreement, 
Gaudhiji made it quite clear to General 
Bmnts, the then Miniater of liie Interior, «a to 
wbat the lodian commuolly felt. Tids is wbst 
Gandiiiji slated in bis letter dated Jace 30, 1V14. 

As tbs Minister 9s avrsr*, sooie of my ceoolirineo 
bare wished me to go iuriber. Tbej sre disistisfied (hat 
Ibe TrsDSTul Gold l.aw, the Trsasrssl Towoshipl Act, 
tbe Trantrasl Law S of 1695 have not been altered so as 
to gtvs them fall rlgii's of residence and onaersbip of 
UoA Wbilsl, thsrefore, they bare not beer, iatlnded lo 
tbe promamae of Fsisslre Ksstatanee, it wit! not b« 
denied mat aome day or other Iheae matters will require 
further and aympa6etl<s consideration by the Goreromeut 
I shall bops that when tbe Europeans ot 8oulb AiHea 
fuffy appreefafs (ftfl facCfdsf now as (da fnrporOKfen 
Indentured laboor fVora India ts prohibited aad astiie 
lm<B<graa(a* Renlatlaa Act of last year bas la pnelire 
all but stopped farther free Indlaa Iminlgrattao <sd tbst 
my eanatiymes do oot aspire to aay political ambltJoD, 
ibey, tli» AQropeana, will see tbe jastlee and indeed Ibe 
necessity oi my countryman belsg graaled Ibe rlgbls 
I here jasi n-farrsd to. 

Until tbe year 1919,'thSogs went on 'smoothly. 
The Gold I.uw wes not pul into opersllon tod 
Indians resided and traded wherever they liked, 
and wbile-tbeir right to own laad was takes away 


by the lawof 1885, it did not prevent them from 
acqsiriogowcersbip of land by fornsiog companies, 
even (hough they may be composed of Asiatics 
and likewise they created properly interests 
withont any hindrance. 

ASIATIC AStESDMENT ACT 

The Government, however, took steps to fortbor 
restrict tiieit rights in that year by passing tbe 
Aaiatiea (Land and Trading) Amendinent Act of 
1919. This Act, while protecting the vested 
rights created npto thatyoar, prohibited Indisns 
from acquiring ownership of land even by means 
of forming companies in which Asiatics had any 
interest. The Select Committes ibeo bad also 
recomraeoded “ that steps sbonld immediately be 
taken to render it impossible for any indlan or 
Asiatic io future to obtain a trading license fur a 
new bosineas ; in other words, that whilst existing 
rights fboitld be reeogsised aad protected and 
where necessary ralidated tad legalised, no further 
obiaioiog of trading licenses (save and except ns 
renewals of oxistiog Ucensei) or openiBg of new 
bnsinetscs by Indians or Asiatics sbonld be 
allowed.” It may be said to the credit «f the 
Govenimeot that tbengh tbit was a recommeada- 
tion (o the GoTernmeot rigidiy to anfoiea (be 
laws against the Aslatiei, the administration re- 
mained inactive np to lha present tine aod 
successive Ooveraments bare always allowed tbe 
presence of Asiatics on proclaimed land in spite 
of Sections 130 and 131 of Ihe Gold Law of 
1908. It was the Uoion Government's declared 
policy and not mere apathy wliieli brought about 
tbe Doo-eohreemeat of ihree provliiojis. Tlie 
Ooveromeot was not enforcing them in 1914 
wbeo ihe Smuti-Gandlii Agreement was concluded 
and did not do so until this day. 

Tboogli the abovo Act deprived Jsdisos of the 
sight (o acquire ownerahip of land even by means 
of compaoies, Indians ncverlhelest eontinoed to 
mate properly interests by purciistiog land 
which was transferred to a European io name 
only £r by means of lojyr leasehold or hy fortnio^ 
a company which was not according to tbe Z/SW 
an Aaiatie company bat io which Asiatics had to 
miereit. - 

Tbe Congress has never defended'the aetiou of 
those who have created properly interests by 
actually evadiog taw. The Isw eonld , (ate 
tts own eoutte in such eaves. Bnt whatever (be 
Indiana may have done since (be 1919 Act in 
respect of acquiring proper^ interesu, they 
adbei^ to tbe law previoua to that year and 
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exercised tiie rights rtluch the Uir did not deptire 
them ci, with tlie full sicctioa of the highest 
court of the country. 

TudUns were contented with this positMti 
however nonstural and unsafe it was. It was 
taken lor granted that the Oovernment would 
not violate the 1914 Settlement. 

Things hare however changed since. Tho 
Transvaal Asiatics Land Tenure Act hia hern 
brought against the Asiatics in all its hitternesa. 
lostead of BO amending the existing laws at to 
remove the restrictions Imposed npon the Indian 
community in accordance with the 1914 Setllr* 
ment, the present legislation tightens up tho 
existing laws and establishes the prineipies once 
and for all of compulsory segregation. Under 
the Act, In future, Indians in tlie Transvaal can 
reside and trade only in areas specially set apart 
for them. Ontside these areas they may not go. 
Their position will he no belter than that of the 
aboriginal oatives. 11, ere are provisions In the 
Act lafegtiardiog Oie properties aet)u>red by 
Indians np to ^lay 1030. But if these properties 
STB ontside the segregated areas, Tndisns may 
neither reside in nor occupy them. In short, the 
opPrUloo of this Isir will antomsficslly remove 
the bulk of the Indian population from the 
sritbln a decade sod lliose who remaio 
will hare to remaio as helots. 

A Commission is to sit under the Act to enquire 
Into the legality orolberwiss of the occupatibo or 
residence of Indians on proclsimed Isndt. We do 
not expect much to come out of this Commission. 
1 he most it could do is to protect the rVhts of a 
few. It esnnot alter the law which is on Ihe 
Btstule-Book. It is ststed in the Cape Town 
Agreement thst the Government of the Union 
shall continue to adhere to Ihe policy of affording 
the fullest opportunities to the permanent aeclion 
^th«r Indisn population for their nplifiment. 
Tlie Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Act is indeed 
a poor gesture of adherence to that policy Tlie 
matter, however, does not rest there. Tfiere 
IS another danse in Ihe Cape Town Agree- 
ment, namely, “ 

When the tlm^or the rsTielon of the eiltllDe Ir.d. 
licensing laws arrlTes, the Union OavenuneBl w|I] Hw* 
nil due eonsiderntlon to the snggestlona "137 W tfcl 

oowl« 7 n,l.^l «>»» the dtscredJnm 

' f Tt . * •“‘f'orltlee might renionably be IlmlM 
In the following way ; (I) The ground* on which - 
may be retuied should be laid down by ftamte . 

and ( 3 ) there ahonld be a right oi appeal m 

of first appllcattone and traoafer* aa well a* in theetTflS 

reoewala to the cou.ta or to someofter Impartial trUMni! 


n.AOnAKT UKKACII 

Tlin Transvaal IVovinclal Council cleemrd It 
DPCASsary to revise the lleenilng laws of tlist 
rroriocA, and !t has pa<ied an Ordinance keown as 
ttialVanivsil Liernees (Control) Ordinance of 1Q31, 
This Ordinance gives unfrltfred rights to the 
mnaieipalitiev and focal boards to refuse a trade 
lieeneo witiioiit assigning any reasons and give 
no right of appeal from the decision of the 
licensing anlhorilirs. This Onlinsneo has received 
the assent of the Governor fieoeral-iD-Conncil.' 
litis it also a measnro conititotiog a flsgrant 
breach of tho Cepe Town Agreement. 

Tfiere is yet another right that Ihe Transvaal 
Ifidiana havft been deprived of and which const!- 
tales a serious breach ofthe 1914 Settlements. Itit 
the right they had acquired under the 'JVsnsvasl 
Ilegialraiion Ac*, of entering the IVanirsal by virfne 
of their regitlralinn eertidesles at any time. The 
registered Indians were gives an nnehalleogeablc 
right to reside in tho IVansraat. Tlifs was a right 
that was secured to them after, untold sufferfogs 
dorlrg the Passive Hosivtaeee eampatgo. Under 
tho Immigration Act of 1931, however, efier 
an abteneo of a day over three years of ><>7 
Indian from ihe Transvaal, his rrgistration cerfl- 
fieato becomes null and void and the holder 
can no more enter fhnl IVovince. 

This is the sad tale of won of the Transvaal 
loditot. Neilbrr the successive delegations nor 
the Agents of the Qovernment of India have j 
been able to help Indians out of thefr 
difficulties. Tliii is what In'efTeet lliey liave 
said : “ lYe are powerless. We have no rnsehine 
gnus oor have we sn ermy,” 

The Transvail Indians have exhanifed every 
possible constiinticnal metns to seek redress but 
their efTorta havn been in vain. Hiey feel that 
they would rather face extermination than 
wiHiogly acquiesce in the deprivation of their 
right to 1I»B as self-rcspcctlog human beings. 
Ihey feel that this is a question not merely of 
their self-respect but of the hononrof their w other* 
country, and the only honourable course open to 
them is lo refuse to snbmit to the humiliating 
iegUlation and suffer Ihe eooscqnenees. , 

The Government of Indis,'we have no doubt, 
fully realise the difficnities we are placed under, 
mud we expect its active sympathy. From the 
people of India we know we cannot under the 
present eircnrostances expect more than their 
moral support. 



ENGLISH ROMANTICISM 

By Ur. W. B..GOKHALE, m.a. 


T ug wotM exists bj a bslaoce of ftoU^alsms, 
tajB Cailjle. This msj' be too beat; aa 
expression bot need we doubt tbat some tneb 
tblag does exist? We mast all have felt at 
gome time or other some sort of a regolar or 
trret^uUr rlij'thra ta life. Certain ideas or 
teodencles predomiaste orer others so moeh ao 
tiut they become the zriY tjus(. 'lime passes, 
and with Its lapse a low murmur of discontCDl 
with the existing order of things begins to 
imdermioe it like a canker ; gradnally a crack 
appears oa tbe surface and then comes the great 
upbcaral wbieli pulls down tbe entire strneinre. 
A rorolulion comes and with it come also a 
new world Into existooce. New^ tbodghta reign 
for some time bat things of yore again begin (o 
attract and allnre. They peep throogli (he hazo 
hf dim Bgea itko mounUioi at a distance, 'lliey 
leem to hare a hiio round them. In other 
words lliey become romantic. 

■ Literature being the re/lez of fife girci us tbe 
eafne imprrsiion. Throngb tbe tali of man tbe 
world beoarae a doti, rapid and auioteteiilng 
thing to medietal locleiy.' 'ibis world was regard- 
ed merely as a preparation for (he one to come. 
Uut the < great epoch " Ibe Reaafssanee ** opened 
the eyes of man to the beauties of Ibis life. 
Tresb blood began to course in their reint aod 
the life of mab, thrubbed and lldgied with tbe 
young joy. This spirit of bubbling youtb was 
rripoosiblfl for a wonderful Outburst of geoiut 
in life aod litorstnro wbicli Is rrAceted In the 
glorious works of Ibe Klizabcibans. A lii»e, 
tiowerer, came whea il was ft>lt that there aaa 
perhaps too maeh of sweet in this, la wak^ 
of (Uch reraiuliocif wo often see eases when htd 
(liiug* perish hut with (hem not » few goml 
things too and toon this romantic sap of fiteratnro 
was dried up hy the rigoroDs hlaiis of Puritanism. 
I.itrratnro became austere, coM and duff. I’copin 
were diigustrd inmeliaw wilh the romsotie muso 
aod would lain wear the sable niantle of inelan- 
cboly and anslerily. ‘lids grew Into a fashion. 
Sky-kiiS'Og mountains, risen of unlien ■riser, 
glnriens dawns and suo'ets eeaied to be ebjects of 
adraValiou. Idte io tbe streetior cioscu was more 
aod more adhered to. Such thiogs as were writlm 
about uatrrre a ere aiferied, oliea iBcerreet an 1 cold 
beesnse they were not Inspired wilh genuine 
emoti/m and wanled first hand eb«err«iioR. The 
AngniUo ago was erteritially pronl,;, (Wtrde and 
prim. Life waa of a ty p e — crisp, cut Cad dry. 
IfJT 


Ikcra waa no indiTidnsHty or notelty to relicTC 
the grim monotony of life and literatnro both. 
Andtliiabsd begun to weigh npoo the genial 
sense of youth — and a reaction against this too 
was not far. It U, howrser, wrong to snppoee that 
Koglisti romanticism began with tbe pabiiealion 
of the lyrical bsllsds. llObdid not burst npon 
Ibe peoplii Ilka a meteor. Cowper, Gray, 
floras, Cnlliaa, Chittrrton aod othera bad 
already begun to strike the romantic chord bat 
tbe lyru was not steady in their hands, 
'fbe ground was thus alresdy prepared for 
tVordsworth. Castle Olraoto and Maepherson’s 
Ossian had already directed tlie attention of 
tbe people towards tbe weird and pbaDtaslie 
in Nature. The terror-noTel with iis goose- 
llesU element was becoming popular erery day 
and Scott was reriring ancient chlfslry and 
romance la hla wrillffg. Thfro was m definite 
retura to the past in many respects, lyordiwortb 
appeared with his impreuire tbougb not srbolly 
acceptablo theory of poetic dictioo. lie was the 
pnrest esponent of lose In uature which becomes 
a sort of srorsLIp sritb Lioi. He sehemenlty 
attacked tbo traditional closet poetry, erophaiised 
first-band obsersation ol Naiore and dwelt on (ha 
neeessitr of emotion recollected in tramjnilliiy. 
He resUed tbe loso for nature whieh had onea 
riistrd in sobie form tnt bad not fallen Into 
oeglect toil prca'ebed that one eould not only get 
peace from commuaioo with nature hut tbat natora 
conM moold bnman character aod coodnetas well. 

Various haro been the attempts to define 
Kumanticism but no singlo ilefiailion baa yet teen 
cnnstdereil adfijUsie; hut 11 wo gather the 
cleiueots emphasise*! by them, wo can form au 
i<1ra al to the essentials thereof. A return to 
Nsiiiro we base already noticed. Almost 
all tbo ports of this mammlous epoch bare 
been Inspired by It. With Wenisworth U 
heeomea « deity. IVlih Shelley II Is » ITrrat 
force— wfih KeaU It ic aa elemeal wherein ho 
can safely repose and with flyroo it 1» a bsrk- 
gTQued for bnman affairs, '/here la a geamne 
Mae fat natora id ail of them and the psib sba»o 
by them has ne?et been left 

Sbakespeate and Ids coBtemporarica bad 
witches ao’l l»i;ies, ghoitf aed spint* but ^es« 
had Crd the hoisan world la (be Auguitaa ag^ 
Tbb cnpemattjTs) eimieoi lowerer nrappeared 
with Ihl* rebirib In a sll/btly altered form. The 
R<RDaet(r!rl* rerired an btereit b laperhuwaa 
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powori tnd ngfuciei. Th«‘i 0 power* were not 
Dceeisanly drawn from Celtic, None or leelaadie 
mytliology a* in tlie time of Siukeipeare and tii* 
conlemporarie* but were of an iniiefinite typ^ 
It wa* the eiisteoee of tome tnpematiira) ierOM 
afTectiog Imman courses that was now especially 
emphasised. Tbo rime of the ancient mariner 
with its tingling awe and Clirislabel with it* weird 
phantasmagoric base set the pulse throbbing. 
Added to this was the increased interest in the 
Orient. The East has always been a permanent 
aohree of romance. Cashmere with its gul and 
champak odours tod Arabia with her Jindt 
and giaots come to bo a<sncitted with mmance. 
Tliis element of distance therefore, hotli !a lime 
and place coaot*d stroogl; with the KomanticUt*. 
An extraordinary lore of beauty was respoostMe 
for a delight in colour and sensuotisnest 
Coleridge more or less ioangnrated the nse of 
colour in poetry, and tbit wsa handed down to 
Keats In whom it becomes a happy companion to 
his deep aeninonsness. He ia Greek in spirit 
which again ia a necessary coroUaty to the ipirit 
of the times— the desire to leek peace and refnge 
from the din and rattle of jostliog humanity. 

Tliat there was an element of rerolt In almoil 
oTerythiog goei wUhont laying, Wordsworth 
wrote poetry about common people and used their 


Ungiisge— a marked ionoTalion. He broke awsy 
to a certain extent from what was called poeUcsl 
laogoage. Hholley was an anient rernlntionsry 
and burned to change the existing aociaP order. 
'ITift fierce spirit of Hyron wished to heeome oee 
with that of the storm— the deifructire element — 
and for Keati there was nothing more anblime 
than beauty. 

Strangely enoogii, iwcetnesa (a to aadoeti 
allic'I and if we might tay lo, the lirei of all 
the groat Uomanlieiilt prove thii. Wordiworth, 
once a great poet, bred miserably long only to 
lose Ilia poetical talent ; Coleridge Hied miserable 
and dejected. Shelley ’always In the clondi’ 
could not fee Ida desires fulfilled, ilia was the 
trageilf of Ids erlshratrd Alsstor. Keats was 
killed by ‘ an arrow that fiielh in the dark’ and 
ityron's was a broken heart. I’liern was likewise 
a clear commingling of aweetness and aadoesa in 
the works of the ifomaDtieiala *o mneh *0 that 
we might deem this ai one of the essential 
elemeott of Eegliih romantieiim. All of them 
heani the still aid mnsie of biimanily and proved 
that there is a tense of tesra In thingi , hnmao. 
Need we say tbit they hive made English 
romanticism one of the greatest epoehe of all 
literatures — one that will erer be «f entrancing 
interest to lorer* of tbe mute ? 


Quaint Customs Regarding Decisions of Disputes 

By Mr. S. G. NALLE, F.C.I. 


r InDER the heading “Trial by battle” which 
. , appeared in a daily newspaper recently, 
it ia aald that duelling arose from the impreaaion 
that, in tingle combat, Proridence wonld not fail 
to declare itself in faronr of the innocent and to 
before the eighteenth century it was coaiidered 
as legal in England and many Enropean eoontries. 

Arising from tins same impression, the Rbtsis 
also in former times used this “ trial by battle " 
as a means of settling ciril disputes which, ou 
account of their intricaeies, they could not be 
disposed of by the Darbars. Uy permission of 
the Darbtrs, each party engaged a man tkilled 
in swordsmanship to represent them and the 
fight took place in an open field amidst a big 
crowd of apectator*. Each combatant mutt dreas 
himself in a costly dance coatnme which must be 
provided by the party engaging him. At the 


present lime a dance costume costs about Rs. 800 
®v Us. 1,000. The duelist who won, took only the 
head of his opponent to the party who engaged 
him, but the dance coatnme and the gold oma- 
raents which tbo defeated duelist wore, remained 
tbe property of the other party. Tl»e winning 
party then occupied the disputed property with 
great feast and beating of dmma. 

Another mode of deciding eases among the 
Khaais, especially in Cherra State, was by 
ordeal. There were two kinds of such ordeali. 
In one kind of ordeal which ia called Ka-«y<im- 
isik, tbo two diaputing parties fixed a spear 
in a deep pool of water. 'Jhey then engaged 
loiig>wiaded pleaders to act for them, and their 
teak was fo dive and hold the spear in 
(he water. The pleader who remained longest 
in the water was declared the victor, and 
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tbe partf wbo engaged hioi then (ook posaaa' 
aiOQ of the dhpQted property. The eoxietj 
of the parties to win tiieir cases wss so great 
that aometimes to compel their pleader- 
direra to retnaia in the water, held them down 
with their apeara, and it >o happened aoioe' 
times that their pleaders were drowned. Another 
kind of water ordeal was that two pots, each coa- 
tainiog a gold and a silver piece, wrapped in two 
piecea of cloth, were placed In a shallow pool of 
water. Both litigants were then asked (o dip 
their hands In a pot ood to pick out oae handle. 
The party who got the gold piece was declared 
the victor, bat it both ot them picked out either 
gold or silrei pieces, then the case was 
compromised sod the disputed property was 
dtrided into half. 

Tl»e abore two ordeals are now obsolete, but 
there is aootiirr kiod of ordtal which is atill So 
force now and la generally done lo the War aide 
of the Kbasi inits. That ordeal is called the 
Ordeal by k . khny «od is the most dreaded of 
ail the ordeals, because the belief is that if a 
IS8D swears falsely by u klcrty u l-hrmni (gourd 
and arrow) death aod complete extirpation of hia 
elan will bo the cooso^neoee. The Oarbara who 
are the judges, do not generally encourage the 
parties Co hare their eases decided by this ordeal, 
for they feii lest they should he blsmed if the 
«ril eoase<^Q<nees fall on either party afeervarda. 
ITiO party whofeelstbathis case is just, generally 
proposes that the ease be decided by tliie ordeal, 
ana the other patty tiiher accepts or refnaes the 
proposal. If the Dsrbar declares that the esse 
be tried by this ordeal, then the party who aader' 
takes to swear, brings to the Dsritar a tfony or 
gourd cootaiaieg in it a fermented rice and a 
feathered snow bariog a barbed iron at the end 
planted in the fermeoted rice, 'llie chief judge 
who is a Siom, a Lyagdoh, a Wabadadsr, or a 
Sardar, takes the gotird and hefote giving H back 
to the swearer makes the following prayer: 

*' Come down and bear wltseis, thou goddess, 
who leignest above and below, who ersatest man, 
who plaeest him on eartb, who judgest the right 
and the wrong, who giieet him beiug and stature 
((.e., life). IhoQ goddess of the btste, thon god* 
dess of the place, who presrrvest the village, who 
preserresl the Slate, eorae down and judge. If 
this man's cause be uurigbuons, then ibal! be 
lose hb suture, he shall lose his age, be shall 
lose hia clan, be shall lose his wile aud cbiMren, 
only the post of hia house thall remain, ouly Q>e 
walls of his house thtll remaio, ooly the small 


postaaud the stones of the fire>p]3ce shall remaio, 
he ahull he afflicted with colic, he ahall be racked 
with ezeracisting pslo'', he shall fall on the 
piermog arrow, he shall fall on the lacerating 
arrow, his dead body ahall be carried off by kites, 
U ahull be earned off by crows, bis family and 
clan shall not find it, be eball become a dog, he 
■hull become a cat, he shall creep in dnog, he 
shall creep in mine, and he shall receive 
punishment at thy hands, oh goddess, aud at the 
hands of man. If, on the other hand, bU cause 
be righteous, he shall be well, he shall be 
prosperous, he shall live long, he shall lire to be 
an elder, bo shall rise to he a defender and 
presertet of hts clan, be sball be a master of tens 
and a matter of houdreds, aod all the world shall 
see it. Hear oh goddess, thon who judgest.” 
While (he above iaeantation is uttered, the jndge 
also pours out the liquid ihst is contained in the 
fenuented rice. Tbeu he cells out the gourd aod 
says thus: “'Jben » kfoty with whose assistance, 
according to our reltgioo aod our custom, a tnao 
when be is boro into the world Is named — hear 
and judge. If be speaks false] v, his nsma shall 
be cot off by tbee, and be anall surety die." 
After (hat be then says to the fermeeted rice : 
“llton yesit, thou charcoal, thou rice of the 
plough, thon rice of the yoke, thon, too, hear asd 
judge. If be ipesks falsely, eat off bis tongue, 
eat away bis raouth, " aod last of all he iorokea 
the arrow thus : “ I'bon piercing and lacerating 
arrow, as thou bast been ordained by tbe goddeat, 
who creates man, wbo appoints man to occupy a 
pre-emineot place tr» war and la coatroversy, do 
thou hear and judge. If he epeaks falsely let 
him fall upon thee, let him be cut sad be torn, 
an I let him he afflicted with ahootiog and 
pierciog pains.'* 

‘I'be judge having finithed his inesnUtions, he 
then gives ttre gourd to tbe mao who undertakes 
to take tbe ostli. The roan then puts the gourd 
on fata bead aod while LoMIsg la that position, he 
repeats the incanfatioos uttered by the judge, only 
(bat hfl uses tbe brsl porson personal pronoun 
iDStoad of (lift third person used by the judge. 
Ifuiiog the whole cerecnooy thero^ >s complete 
silence, and the grave solemoity with which ibo 
crreinony is pi'ilorined, creates such an 

mpressTOo, thst the party fl'® 

geuerally never dares to take this ordeal. He 
would ruiber lose the disputed property, csy, 
even Ilia whole wesllb, than allowing tbe 
wrath of the gods to visit on him and be the 
cause of tbe extinction of his clau. 



Indian Labourers in Ceylon 


By JOHN 

I T U tbe Mioimum Wage Ordinance of 1929 
tLat goTeroB tlic conditions of life lor 
Indian Ubonrera on Ceylon eatatea. Ila 
introduction did much to lessen tbe abuses tliat 
existed on certain second rate estates and 
to render it exceedingly dangerous f»r any 
unscmpnlous employer to exploit tbe labouiera 
in his employ. 

For, under the clausea of this Ordinance, rates 
of pay which, up to that time, had depended 
enUrely upon the diserelion of tho employer, were 
laid down on a fixed scale, approximately one 
anna per diem ahore the ratea that were then in 
existence on the majority of well-managed estates. 

Certain other maltera appertainiog to the 
welfare of the employees were also giren legal 
protection. Free medical facilities, better hous- 
ing arraDgemenli and estate schools were made 
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anm. Yet the selling price of tbe product is, at 
present, under two aonaa per lb. and there is no 
prospect of an increase. 

Tm in Ceylon costa 8 annas to produce. For 
tbe last few months, the prieo realised for their 
teas by the average estate has not reached that 
figure. 

Yet. despite the loss inciirreil and the redne* 
tioos in the salaries of Furopesns, no cuts bste 
liithertn been made in the labourers* wages. 

'n>al it Is right for the labourers ihemselres to 
be the last to snff'T a aalary decrea*e, no one will 
deny. Bnt it would be foolish to contend tbif, 
despite the conditions prevailing, no change roust 
ever l»o made in the employeea' rates of wapea. 

For, the alternalire is one that spells starvation 
for thoiiaands of labourers. If the Indiso 
Oovrroiseot should refuse to sanction the inodifi- 


obligatory upon every employer of Indian labour. 

At tbe time of the introduction of (he Ordin- 
ance, there was considerable cooatematioQ 
amoogat Europesu ptaclere, who liad deservedly 
won a reputation for fair-dealing in their (real- 
meat of employeea and who resented Goveromeot 
inteifereoee. In certaio quarters it was prophe- 
lied, moreover, that the introduction of lawt in 
relation to Tamil labourers wonld have a dele- 
terious effect upon the harmonious relatioos that 
bad always existed between European employcra 
and the labourers on their estates. 

Ibat this dismal foreboding, adraoced for (be 
most part by planters whose knowledge of the 
sterling quslities and (be shrewd common sense 
of the Tamil laboorer was UmenUbly mesBre, 
has found no jnstificadon at soy time aioee the 
inlrodoction of the Ordinance is a source of 
tbe greatest salisfaction to those who wish to 
see the Indian labourer raised to the position that 
^s menu deserve, and who saw in tbe Mioimum 
Wage Ordmanee a fair solution of liis presenl-day 
problems. ‘ ^ 

How, then, can modificatioua of the Ordinance 
apparently a retrograde step in the development 
ot the labourer, bo viewed with anything but 
grave coDcem? To answer this queaiion it is 
necessary to review in brief tbe economic 
conditions prevailbg on estates at tbe preaent 
moment. ' 

The cost of production of rubber on most 
Ceylon e^les is normally as much as 6 annaa 
pet ftp. With the greatest economy and conse- 
^uent decrease in the capital value of the property 
It IS possible to produce for, perhaps, half fliat 


CAiiona proposed, there will be dozens of estates 
who will be obliged to eetse production. .'fbU 
will entail the unemployment of labourers on 
those estates. Some may return to India; others 
will remain in Ceylon. Tlie result is both cases 
will ha hardship and misery, for there is do work 
in either country that could absorb a tenth of 
tbe army of unemployed that would suddeoly 
come into existence. 

In coosideration of tbe bardahtps that M® 
likely to occur in the rednetioa of tv#ges-*on- 
doubtedly the lesser of two evils— It Is necessary 
to remember tbe ratio that inevitably exists, at 
any isoment in the economic life of a country, 
between wages and cost of living. It will be 
olivtotts that ibo latter is governed to a largo 
extent by any chaogea in tbe former. 

That this will occur — it has, in fact, already 
commenced to occur in anticipation — in Ceylon 
need not for a moment be doubted. II'O 
of clothes and provisions will quickly react to 
tbe labourers’ drereasnd purchasing power so 
tbe change iu his conditions of living wil , 
therefore, be itnch less than might be expected. 

Tho value of money lies in its purchssmg 
power. Provided the pnrehasing power remains 
coastaot, an employee will be as well on 
6 annas per diem as he was previously^ on S. 

‘Ibia is the light in which the modifications to . 

the Ordinance should be viewed, and it wi , 
the^ be realised that what is 
retrograde step may, id reality, be of negligible 
account in the lives of Indian Estate labourers 
In Ceylon. 
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OSMAN: THE RICH 

By Mr. AHMED SHAFI 


I 

O SMAN was the son of Affan. He traced 
his descent fi/e geoeradons ba<^ to 
one of ihe forefathers of the P/opbet His 
family was held in great esteem by the Arabs. 
The national standard of the Qureisit was 
entrusted in the keeping of this family. They 
were highly respected for their noble descent, 
wealth and renown. 

Osman was born 47 years before Hegtra. 
Nothing is known about liis early age, but 
It can be safely inferred that unlike the 
Arabs, he bad learnt reading and writing 
before he grew to manhood. He engaged 
heasseff ia aad by the tvViues of his 
honesty, truthfulness and straightforward 
dealings, he became prosperous. 

11 

He was of 34 years age when the Prophet 
raised the call to Islam in Mecca. Like tlie 
other Arabs, Osman felt surprised at it, yet 
his natural piety, devotion and grace 
prompted him to instant response. Abu 
Bakr, after bis conversion, began introdocing 
the new faith among his relatives and friends. 
Osman expressed readiness to be presented 
to the Prophet for conversion, and before the 
two could visit him for this purpose the 
Prophet himself called on Osman and 
addressed him in these words : " Osman I 

accept the grace of God. I have been 
chosen by Him for your guidaoce. and 
for the guidance of the mankind.” Osman 
says that he found the a[>peal of these 
words so irresistible and pregnant with fnean* 
ing that he at once bore witness that there 
was no God but Allah and that Muhammad 
was his Prophet. He did this in the teeth 
of opposition of the whole of his tribe when 
only 35 or 36 persons had entered the fold 
ol Islam. 

Every addition to the number of Mossal- 
mans infuriated the Qoreish more and more. 
Osman, in spite of hts position in hi« tribe, was 
not excepted from the usual brutalities that 
were visited upon the Mnssalmans. His own 


node beat him mercilessly. His relatives 
shuoned him and treated him with 
indiflereuce and slight. Osman found that 
lie could bear it no longer and with the 
approval of the Prophet, lie migrated to 
Abyssinia with his wife Raqqia, a daughter 
ot the Prophet. H® die first of the 

Mussaltnans who exiled themselves for 
the sake of truth and in search of freedom 
of worship. 

Osman lived in Abyssinia for a lew years 
and when the false news of the Qoreish having 
embraced Islaio reached there, he along with 
% few others relumed to Mecca. On learning 
thjt there way rto /rath ia tiie aevs a fen’ 
returned to Abyssinia, but Osman settled 
down In Mecca. 

III 

A little later be migrated to Medina when 
the Mossalmans treked oot to that haven of 
peace and immuoity from persecution. 

There was scarcity of potable water In 
Medina. The whole town had only one well 
which supplied drinkable water. It was 
owned by a Jew who depended, for his liveli- 
hood upon the sale ol water. Osman wanted 
to purchase the well and dedicate it for public 
Use but the Jew would not sell it. He, 
however, after considerable difficulty was 
persuaded to sell only the half of it 
at twelve thousand tfirhams on the con- 
diUon that the Mnssalmans would have 
the right to take water free for one day and 
On the next day the Jew would sell the water 
as usual. Tlie Mussalmans used to take in 
s«j much water on their turn as would suffice 
them for two days The Jew soon found out 
that bis business was no longer a paying 
concern. He agreed to sell hts half of the 
well for eight thousand dirhamt. Osman 
paid the money and dedicated the whole well 
for free public use. 

IV 

Osman was not by nature ol the fighting 
cU-.s- Owing to ibe sickness of his wife, he 
could not join the Prophet in the battle of 
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ladr. He, however, took part in almost all the 
rabsequent battles. When the Prophet went 
;o Mecca for the Haj for the first time and had 
;o return unsuccessful, Osman was sent to the 
Qoreish on embassy. When contributions 
were called for making preparations to meet 
the Romans, Osman offered to equip one- 
third of the entire army which consisted ot 
about thirty thousand men. He accompanied 
the Prophet on the last Haj of his life. 

Before his death Omar had suggested a 
panel of six men including Osman. AU and 
Abdur Rehman bin Auf Irom whom a 
Calif might be elected. After two days’ 
discussion, Abdur Rehman bin Auf proposed 
that the panel should be reduced to 
three men and that three should retire in 
favour of the other three. This was 
accepted by the six and as a result 
Osman, AH and Abdur Rehman bin Auf 
were left In the field, Abdur Rehman now 
withdrew and asked the other two. if., 
Osman and AU to leave the selection in his 
hands. They both agreed to it, and they all 
repaired to the mosque where the others were 
also called. Abdur Rehman after a short 
discourse suggested Osman as the next Calif. 
AU also agreed to it and so did everybody 
else. This happened on Monday the second 
of Muharram in the yearof Hegira 24. 


Omar during his caliphate had brought 
Syria, Persia and Egypt under the sway of 
Islam and had laid down lines for carrying 
on the administration of these connUies. 
Osman, therefore, chose for himself the mild 
waysof Abu Bakr or the stern measures of 
Omar as the need arose or the occasion 
demanded. The Armenians stopped payment 
of taxes. An expeditionary force was sent 
against them to compel them to submission. 

A*! the people of 

Alexandria abetted by the Romans revolted 
Amar, the former Governor of Egypt, handled 
the situation with considerable tact and 
suppressed the revolt without use of much 
force II was, however, reported to the 
Cahf that Amar had reduced the women-folk 


of the rebels to be slaved. Osman expressed 
deep resentment at this and ordered that 
the slaves should be freed at once. 

The same year an expedition was sent to 
Tripoli. The Tripolitans were defeated and 
sued for peace by offering fifty lakhs dinars. 

Osman dismissed from service the Governor 
of Kufa who had obtained a large sum of 
money on loan from the public treasury and 
could not repay it. 

In the year 26 Hegira, Algeria and Morocco 
were conquered. In the year 28, a naval 
force was sent against Cyprus as this island 
was a strategic point from which the Romans 
could attack Egypt and Syria, and it was con- 
sidered necessary to possess it for the safety 
ofthese two countries. The peace was con- 
cluded after the islanders agreed to pay a 
subsidy of seven thousand dinars a year and 
to keep the Mussalmans Informed of 
the movements of the enemy fleets, but 
they broke the treaty irt 33 Hegira. The 
island was invaded again and annexed to the 
Islamic territories. 

The Governor of Basra was constantly 
opposed by a large local faction. Daring the 
caliphate of Omar this faction could not have 
its way, but with the acce.ssion of Osman 
matters assumed a different torn. As it 
happened, the Kurds raised a revolt and the 
Governor, in his speech in which he called the 
people to arms, spoke on the merits of joining 
the expedition on foot. Hearing this the 
owners of horses discarded their mounts and 
got ready to march on foot. ’A few preferred 
to wait and see how the Governor himself 
joined the force. The Governor ’emerged 
from his house riding a very good steed 
followed by forty ponies which carried his 
accoutrements. The matter wis at once 
reported to the Calif and a demand 
was made for the recall of the Governor. 
The Calif dismissed the man from service. 

In 31 Hegira, the Romans collected a big 
fleet to attack the Syrian coast. The 
Mussalmans met them with their fleet 
at some, distance from the coast and after 
a severe fight defeated the Romans. , 
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VI 

The finsl six years of the twelve years 
of Osman's caliphate were years of peace, 
prosperity and plenty. The extension of 
territories, increase of trade and the effects 
of good and settled government broaght 
wealth and the conromitants of wealth, the 
life of ease and luxury. This created the 
causes which unless counteracted lead to 
decline and fall of a people. ^Vhen a 
class obtains the monrtpnly of wealth and 
power, it prefers to sacrifice the interests of 
the'whoie society to its own vested interests 
But this was not all. There were other 
causes as well that operated to create trouble 
in the later six years of Osman’s caliphate. 
A class of factious persons organised a 
campaign of misrepresentation and false 
accusations against the Calif. The older 
generation of the companions of the Prophet, 
who could exercise a steadying influence on 
the younger generation, had either retired from 
active life or slowly died out with the result 
that the sentimental idea of sanctity which 
attached to the old associations of Osman 
had been considerably weakened. According 
to the convention created by Abu Bakr and 
confirmed by Omar AU. the high offices of 
State were entrusted to the people of the 
Qoreiah tribe who came to regard themselves 
as superior to the other Arab tribes. On 
the other hand, these Arab tribes claimed 
equal share in the administrative offices on 
the plea that the territories to be adminis- 
tered had been brought under the sway of 
the Mussalmans by the dint of their sword. 
The numerous conquered peoples, who 
could not appose the Mussaltnans, openly 
took part in covert conspiracies to hasten 
their downfall. The Jews often played the 
spear-head to these conspiracies. Osman’s 
mild and inoffensive nature seemed to Invite 
injury. His treatment of the men of h»s 
own tribe was regarded as favouritism. 
The chief centres of these movements were 
Kufa, Syria and Egypt, and -all were agreed 
on the dethronement of Osman and the 
extirpation of bis tribe front the affairs 
o( State. * * * - - « 


Various charges of more or less frivolous 
nature were brought against him, and when- 
ever Osman had occasion to explain his 
conduct be did so without hesitation. But 
such explanations could not suppress or 
sadsfy the passions that had been sedulously 
aroused against him, He, however, deter- 
mined to make an attempt to set this agitation 
at rest and called a Conference of all the 
Governors of the provinces. * * • 
But the Conference ended as it were in 
a fiasco. Several persons were then sent 
out to the different provinces to enquire 
into and report upon the causes of this 
agitation. The Calif himself sent word to 
all and sundry that he would personally 
enquire into any coraplatnt that might be 
made against any of the Governors, 

vrr 

Meantime the revolutionaries of Basra, Kufa 
and Egypt marched on Medina to secure 
Compliance with their demands by use of 
force, if necessary, and encamped at g 
distance of about two miles from the 
town. They asked several prominent people 
to intercede on their behalf but all refused 
to be dragged into this affair. Osman, 
on hearing the news of this congregation, 
requested Ali to soften these people and to 
ask them to return to their homes, telling 
them that the Calif would redress their 
grievances. On next Friday in the mosque 
Osman divulged the scheme of his reforms 
and the future course of the conduct of his 
Government at some length. The people 
Were satisfied and thought that this would 
put an end to their troubles and break the 
monopoly of the Ommaiyads — the tribe of 
the Calif. A little later the streets of 
Medina resounded with the hoofs of horses 
and angry shouts crying for revenge. The 
Egyptians had returned. On enquiry All 
was informed that as they were returning to 
Egypt, they overtook a messenger of the 
Calif who was making for Egypt with haste 
which aroused their suspicions. They searched 
him and found concealed on hts person 
art order from the Calif asking the Governor 
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of Egypt to put them all to sword. They had 
therefore returned to Medina to take revenge 
for this treachery and deception. Osman was 
informed of this at once. He professed 
ignorance and declared on solemn oath that he 
was unaware of the existence, or the despatch, 
of any such order to Egypt. It was suspected 
that his nephew Marwan has done the trick. 
The Egyptians were not pacified with this and 
affirmed that a Calif who could allow such 
serious .matters to happen without his 
knowledge or cognizance, was not fit for the 
trust reposed in him and demanded his 
retirement from this august office. Osman 
refused to do so saying that he of his own 
will would not divest himself of the honour 
which God had bestowed upon him. A 
rigid blockade of his house was established 
at once. This continued for forty days. 
Even water was not allowed to pass the 
ring.’ Neighbours alone could occasionally 
smuggle through a few eatables. Even All 
was rudely prevented from going to the 
Calif. Osman made several attempts to 
parley and argue with the beseigers but all 
in vain. He reminded them how he had 
purchased land for extending the mosque 
and a well to provide people with drinkable 
water and dedicated them to the Massalmans 
« a lime when they badly needed such help 
He recalled how he had faced danger to his 
life by going to Mecca as the Prophet’s 
messenger, and how well the Prophet thought 
of him and of his services. The rebels 
admitted all this but did not relent. Tliey 
decided to kill him before the people returned 
from the Ha}, Osman askeii them why they 
wanted to shed his blood. Islam permitted 
killing of human beings In three cases only 
adultery, murder and heresy. He was 
f^ilty of none ol these. Bat all this left 
them unaffected. The Calif had still some 
loyal friends. One of them offered three 
alternatives of escape. He should give 
fight to the rebels. His ■ adherents were 
nomerous- enough to put them to flight’ 
In the aUcrnatIve he should escape by the 
backdoor to Mecca hr leave for Syria where 
he would be backed by a strong force of 


loyalists. Osman would not accept either of 
tliese alternatives. He would not be the 
first Calif to shed the blood of his co-reli- 
gionists. He would not take shelter in Mecca 
lest the rebels should violate tliat sanctuary 
and he should be the cause of it. He would 
not leave Medina where he found a home and 
an asylum in the company of the Prophet. 
Again and again his friends suggested resort 
to arms but the Calif persistently refused 
their offer saying that Iiis best friend was one 
who would resist the temptation of striking 
a blow in his defence. He would not permit 
killing in any case. At the same time lie knew 
that he would be killed and got ready for that. 
He set his slaves free. He took hold of his 
Quran and began reading it. The door ol his 
house was guarded by Hasan, thesonofAli 
and Fatma, the daughter of the Prophet. The 
rebels scaled the wall and entered the house. 
One caught him by his beard and pulled him. 
Osman said ; " My nephew, if your father had 
seen it he would not have liked it.’! His 
assailant felt ashamed and did not touch him 
any more. Another struck an iron rod on his 
forehead and felled him. Still another gave 
him another blow. This, rendered him 
unconscious and he began bleeding profusely. 
Someone pierced him with his lance and yet 
another struck him with his sword. Osman’s 
wife attempted to ward off the blow with her 
hand. Three of her fingers were cut and so 
w’as the thin thiead of the lile oi tliis good 
natured, mild tempered, but strong willed 
Calif. The world of Islam has not yet 
recovered from the sliock of the blow 
that was struck on that fateful Friday 
afternoon. For two days no one could 
dare approach his body for fear of the 
rebels. At last under the cover of night a 
few daring persons found an opportunity to 
give him a silent burial. , 
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Sir R C Ray’s Autobiography 

By Mr. N. C. KELKAR 

{EJilor, Tht Ketari and Hit .VaS/ufta.) 


I T Is s n-eleome stg^n of tlie timss tbst ieadbg 
public men writing iSDiible itufobio- 
gttpbies aro taking away from tliat data o( 
literature the itlgma and the odian ol Tanity 
wbiclr Is generally alleged against tbelr autbora. 
What sniormatioo can be more aulbenttc ibas 
that supplied, nay, n-ritten down witli tlwtr oirn 
band, by people’ who bare tbemaelres made (be 
events to which tb%( information relates ? A man 
writing bis autobiography produces, in our opinion, 
a work of real historical ralne, so that toveri of 
the science of history can wish for nothing better. 
It is wrong to suppose that antohiographers may 
indulge in any nntmth or exaggeration oot of 
vanity. For, in their ease the needed gniraotee 
against this lapse ia lapplied by (be great fact 
that in most eases autobiographies arc produced 
in the very lifetime of their writers. So that 
their conternpotaries have an obvious chance of 
eoneetiog or even exposing them if they have 
indulged in Interested ezaggeraUoos or uotrotbs. 

But considerations of this kind do not at all 
arise in the ease of people like Acbarya Ray, 
who are characterised by extreme simplicity and 
openness of mind aod whose sonl is always 
engrossed with contideratloos of teiSessaets and 
public lerviee. In the present book * is told the 
life-story of a worker, 70 years old, and it givea 
an insight into the great development of study of 
the science of Cfaemistry and also the practical 
work therein, which has been attaioed by 
Beogal during (be last half century. With Sir 
J. C. Bose for Physics, and Acharya Ray for 
Chemistry, Bengal possesses two illustrious names 
of savants which can be meolioned wltii 
wcil-fonnded gloty and jnstidable pride by Beogal 
as its unique possession. 

Acharya P. C. Ray was boro in a fairly well- 
to-do family, so that as a child be esn be said to 
bare been born “witlt a silver spoon ia hit 
mouth Bat he saw the fortunes of the family 
deteriorate in bis own early lifetime, and it was 
owing to Bay’s own attainments and industry as a 
scholar that he could proceed to England and 
lay the foundation of a scholarship which 
deepened and extended with years, and which 
brought him not only a very high post as a 
teacher but honours in the world ot seseBlists 


* Lm arm Ezfkbtxvces or a Bisoau Canin. 
(itutUors Sir F. C. Ray.) CbakravsitI ChatUrjt & Co, 
Catentta, aod Regan Paul & Co., London. 
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abroad. And what is more important, the means 
and reiourets of one of the most sacccssfnl 
Sifadtshi iudustrial cooccra ia Indie. We need 
not dwell upon the narration of the events of 
P. C. Bay'i life as a student in India or in 
England, but we ean definitely recommend to the 
reader those chapters in the book which relate 
to kit work of tuition and research at the Presi- 
deiisy College, Calcutta, the establishment of the 
Beogal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, his 
new Chemical Laboratory, the scicatido researches 
geoetaliy carried on in Bengal, the School of 
lodiaa Chemistry, the history of Hindu Chemistry, 
the University College of Science, and so forth. 
“Prom 1885 till 1920,” aays Acharya Kay, 
“ Chomislty claimed me almost as her own.” 
One can, therefore, easily imtgine what an 
amoant of useful work, and also fospirmg work, 
must have been put forward hy Mm doriog 
these nearly 50 years. Acharya Kay has written 
hia hook in inch a wa^ (hat even a common 
reader may feel great interest in it. Se baa 
avoided all abstruse and technical natters, even 
in giving aecoust ol bis own work, ot the atoiy 
of acientiSe research. Babas written the book 
rather in the style of a frank open hearted nan 
who takes delight in convenatioos with any one 
he meets as man to man witbost (he smallest 
suspicion of inferiority or Igoorsoce on (he other 
Oian’s part or allghteat vestige of superiority or 
learning on bis own. But the hook does oot 
exclude sidelights of the Acharya's mind upon 
the contemporary events bn men ; aod therefore 
one (cels absorbed when be takes yon into the 
story of reossernt nationalism of Bengal and the 
part played by tbe heroes of Bengal politics 
through a period which will be memorable In 
modern history. Furthermore, ilie book is 

enlivened by the charming evidence of garrulity 
to which Acharya Ray is evidently prone. For, 
he often betrays and even runs away with Ms 
love for literature and gosaip and consequently 
we bod in the book less chemical formulas than 
lines of poetry. The second part of the 

autobiography contains statements of bis opinions 
09 many serious subjects which are neither 
Connected with chemistry^ nor with literature. 
They in a way extract the essence of wisdom 
which the author has been able to gamer out of 
his liriog ciperieoces in different spheres of life. 



The Task at the Next R. T. C. 

By Mr. MADHO PRASAD 


M any questions of consequence to tlie politi- 
cal iutnre oi Imlia demand atteolioa In 
connection with the coming Indian Conatitntional 
Conference in I/ondon. Ard they assume added 
Importance in riew of the decision of Ilia 
Majesty’s Ooternment that the Conference it to 
proceed tccordiog to a " fixed agenda ", whether 
this agenda is framed by the Oerernment or, a« 
it ia now belicTcd in reiponailiie political circles, 
in consultation with the Indian delegates wheo 
they assemble in liOndon. A biuinets-like 
procedure for tbe Cooferenco is of course to be 
welcomed j but it is essential to ensure that 
Indian intereils are nnt sacrificed niider a false 
aense of expedition and dispatch and in too groat 
an anxiety for speech at a Conference which ia 
to attempt a final agreement on the subject of tlio 
new Constitution. 

Ohrionsly the first duly of Indian delegstea at 
the Coeference will be to press for the tneitsion in 
the agenda of subjects which, in their view, must 
cone before it And surely the basis of iho 
further deliberations must be Isbonri of tbe two 
leiiiuns of the Round Table Conference aod the 
Committees appointed In punuince of ftc reeom- 
mendatiooi. For by whaterer name the eomiog 
Conference may be eslled,— the Viceroy tTolded 
the use of the term “ Rouod Table Conference *' 
in bU recent addiesa to the Central Legislature- 
one can UD-lerstand the eomiog Conference ai 
only a continuation and final stage of the Round 
Table Confetenee (tbe chasge in personnel not- 
withitandiugj, became the object with which the 
Round Table Conference was called haa not yet 
been aeeomplitbcd. 

CENTRAL KESrONSmiLlTY 
If, therefore, the coming Conference cannot 
ignore tbe labours of tbe two Srialons of the 
Round Table Conference, ft ia permissible to refer 
to them briefly here. Just now the issue of 
central responiibilify ia looming large on the 
horizon of Indian conatitntional disenisions. Tfao 
character of the National Government in Britain 
dominated by the Conserratives who have never 
had much sympathy with our political aspirations, 
the recommendations of the Davidson Committee 
which require a la^e payment to be made to 
Indian States by British India in the event of the 
former federating with the latter, and other aimitar 
circumstances, have raised doubts as to tbe chanc^a 
of the materialisation of the idea of Federatioa iu 
the near future, though it will not be a great 


tttfprise If the Princes rise to the occasion again. 
All the same the donbli are there; and the 
question iai What ahoul the introduction of 
the prlocipie of reipooiibllity In the Central 
Ooveromrot of Ilriliih India? Ooo ^ need 
not quote from the reports of the Federal 
Stntctnre Stvh-Commilfee and the speeches 
of the Prime Minister at Iho Conference, to point 
out that what the llrittah Ooserntnenl and Psrtie* 
have committed Uiemselvea to recently is 
Federation. It is well known that the Conser- 
valives countenanced the iilea of the introduction 
of even partial responsihility at the centre, only 
becansfl in a Federation iho Princes might be 
ei|>ecled to connterhalanee aoy breakneck policy 
of British Indian politiciaos. Hut ledertlionor 
no Federation, the next reforms would be wholly 
noaeceptahle even to “modcrito" sections in 
British India if tiiey fail to prosido for an 
advance at the centre. Nor have the fears of 
British Indian pnhtic men on this question been 
dispelled by Sir Ssmiiel lloaro's rromiie of a 
“sioglo Bill”, for the Intervsl netweeu the 
iotroductiou of Provincial Autonomy and 
malerialisatioo of Federation miy be decades. 


DEFKN'CE 

W'hile the question of partial central respen* 
aibiUty for British India must, therefore, find a 
place on the Agenda to he taken up In case the 
Conference fails to reach a eetllement on the 
terms of Federation, there are other matters, 
perhaps equally Important and, in any case, as 
vital to the “ advance of India llirongh the 
new Constitution to fall responsibility for her 
ovm government ", to quote the words of 
the declaration of Uis Jlajeatye’ Government 
of January 19 and December 1, 1931, which 
must he raised io the Conference. One such 
matter is the Indianisation of the Army. 
Admittedly, Self-Government for India, or any 
other country, can never be real unless the 
country concerned can defend Itself. 
thU important subject was dealt with by t » 
Defence Bub-Committeo of the Round Ta e 
Conference and It passed the “ definite ^ reso u 
tion that "immediate steps be taken to iQCreaie 
substantially tlie rate of Indianisation in ttie 
Indian Army ” io view of the principle adoptea 
by it that “ the Defence of India must 
inereasiog extent be the concern of the Inaian 
people and not of tho British QoTemment alone . 
Surely, it would be legidmate for Indians to 
• demand at the next Conference that steps be 
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Ukeo io gWo eiTieBt to this resolutios agreed to bj 
the British QoTerainent even though it dij not 
latisiy the lodUa section ot the bub-Oommiitee. 
For it must he pointed out that the auihortliee 
Late managed suWqnentlj to tifce away what 
liitJe was gained l>y indiana ai the }{o»sd 'JVMo 
Conference lu this matter. In opeuiog Uie 
proceedings of the Military College Commlilee 
which was appointed io puraaaoee ot the recom- 
mendation ol the Defence Sub-Committee, to 
work out the details of thu cstabliahmeot of a 
training college in India'* at the earliest possible 
moment”, to enable a snbstactial Increase In the 
rate of lodianitalioo, the Oomniander-ia-Chiel 
announcod the ready-made decision of the 
Goreromeot that the Collego was designed to 
train slaty eandidates for iiritish India, and that 
the Viceroy's commissioned odlcers lathe tmitt 
of tho Dirialon to he fiidtaoiaed nere alao to be 
replaced by King's Indian commitsioued oiEcers. 
'J'iiif decision effecllrrly proridrs agalott any 
incresBO in the rate of Indianlsstiaa (bat might 
hare been eipcetcd to tesnlt hy the proritioo 
for the traiaiog in the pro|>osed Military College 
of sixty British Indiana as contrasted with the 
present twenty Tacaocies at Sandharst, six at 
Woolwich aod three at Craawell that arc reserred 
foe Indiana. For, neatly two-tblrda o( the 
officer establishment of the Indian Army coosUta 
of the Viceroy’t commiasioard officers who are 
now to be replaced hj King's lodian eomoitsioeed 
officers, ‘"ihe effect of the conditioos aougbt 
to be imposed,'* as is pointed oat by Sit Abdur 
Rabim, Kai Bahadur Cbbotu Itam aod Mr. S. N. 
Mokerji to their joint rniouta of disseot to the 
Military Coliege Committee, will be that "the 
eslsblisbment of tlie College will lead to no 
increase whaterer in the rats of ladlanisatloo 
as the TCBolntion of the Round Table Conference 
demands, and the only result will be to substitnte 
one class of Indisn ofticprs for another”. 

saFECU>BI>» .iSD OTHER faX!IWECT8 
Of course the subjects of reserrstions and 
Safeguards and commercial disriiininalion may 
be expected to conrn up before the Coofereoee 
in conorction with tbe consideratioo of the 
central structure But tvhat about the profiocial 
constitutions ? Are not the reports of lb« 
Sob-Committees, except tbe Minorities CotiMniftee, 
to come at least for a reriew before tbe 
coming Confereuce which is to finally settle 
tbe issues relating to tbe next Constitution? 
Jl is Beceasary here to refer to the stage at which 
' the two Sessions of the Round 'Table Conference 


left the whole subject of tho cert Constitution. 
'The^ Round Table Conference in its plenary 
(essioD in Jsnoary last year ‘‘ noted ” the reports 
of the Sub-Committees with objections, sometimes 
strong objections, to parts of them voiced in tbe 
Committeo of tbe whole Conference, 'f'iese objec- 
tions were merely recorded; and it was uodet- 
■tood that an attempt to reconcile them would be 
made at the proper time. Indeed, the only reso- 
fotioo passed by the Round Table Conference in 
its plenary session laid down no more than that 
"material of the highest value " had been 
colUeted “for use in tlje Irimiog of tbe aew 
CoaatitatioB ' . The Sacood Session eogaged 
itself only with Federal Stnictnto aod the 
the blinorities Problem, and at tbe end of it 
tho Prime Miutater laid io aurvsyiog the work 
of the two Seiaionis “The reports presented to 
tia now bring onr co-operation to the end of 
another atage, aod we must pause and study 
what has been done and ‘the obstacles wbicli 
we have eucoontered, aod tbe best ways aod 
means of brioging our work to a lueeessful end 
as rapidly as possible." Clearly noless the 
whole procednre is to be altogether {Regular, 
tbe work of most oi Snb-Coffiisittees, tbe 
eoaclasioot reached hy them, end tbe differences 
pieaested by them, ongbl to be reviewed by tbe 
coming Conference, The iirnctQrr proposed lor 
Ui« prorioeei affects tome loterestt intimately. 
For example, tbe proposal to establish Second 
Cliambers in three provinces has been strongly 
dissented from by (he progressive seetioiis. 
Coosideriog not only this but alio that tbe 
hope of obtaining a satisfactory arrangement 
at the centre is not very bright, it Is 
eascoiial thsl the subject of provincial conatitutions 
should also come ap for review by the 
Coofereoee. By the way, it may he noted that 
the elimioatioo of tuaoy delegates who were 
invited to (bo previous sessions, may adversely 
affect the points of view thattbey represenled and 
voiced. Auyliow, as it is, it is incumbent on 
those who are iiiviled to tbe coming Confer- 
vac« (0 SCO (hat inportant aobjeets are not left 
out of the purview of (he Cooierence, aod that 
dao weight is aitaclied to opinions expressed in 
tbe past sessions. 

•fta ' Rsbt Rouid TiBt* Coicvsisscs. IsdlaV 
demand for OcoiSatoo 8ia(us. Bpeeebes at the Ilrtt 
Round ‘faUie Uonference by tbe Fremier, Friocea aod the 
People of lodie. R«. 2. To 8nb». of ibe "L R. ", K*. 1-8. 
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The World Economic Conference 

Bv Mr. a. RAMAIYA, M.a., I'.R.r.cos. S. 


' jplIE Bcceplance by the Uaited Staiet of tlio 
1 iavitatioD to take part io the diseuaaiofls 
of the comiog Internatiooal Kcudoidic Oootereoce 
only on the olHeial undfritandiog “ that the 
qncitlooa of reparalionj, of Ucbta and of apccifie 
tariff rates (as distiognUhed Irom tuiff policy) 
will bo excluded’', has led to a good deal oi 
adrerse criticism against the attitude of the 
United States on the ground that a Uoniereate 
with these limitations must prove totile and 
farcical and tail to achieve the purpose fur which 
it is to be convoked. It is sai l that this altiludo 
of the United States is similar to agreeing to 
a naval disarmament eunfereuue bnt refuting 
to permit any discussion of battleships, croisera 
or submarines or " any other than purely naval 
subject” t 

In the viea’ of the present writer, the cnticiam 
levelled against the United States though quito 
jnstiSed is not helpful, li the Coaierence is 
to achieve any measuro of laccets, it is essential 
that its energies should not bo wasted in a 
discussion of points where differences sre likely 
to exist to a Itige extent. If there aro any 
questions on which views aro bold In many 
quarters In America contrary to those of the 
outside world, they are in respect of the debts 
question and the tariff questioo. Though a good 
many leading Americans, including Benator 
Borah vrho believe that io America's own interest 
a readjustment of the debts and reduction of 
tariff rates are necessary, public opinion has yet 
to be persuaded to recognise the inevitability of 
these for the economic recovery of 0. S. A. 
herself aa well as the world outside. It has to 
be brought Lome to the mind of every AnicTicau 
that the decline in interoalieoal trade Las 
been many times the aonual total of tbo 
reparation and War debt payments and tbo 
shrinkage in the Dationsl income of many 
nations still larger } that in the very case oi the 
U. 8. A. herself within the last two years, (be 
national income has shrunk by considerably more 
than 20 billion dollars. This aspect is to be 
made cleat to the American and he most be made 
to recognise that his prosperity lies more in 
making the other nations bny something from him 
in exchange for the goods which they send than 
if they are to send those goods simply in payment 
of their political debts. •, 

From the trends of American public opinion, it 
is however cleir that the Economic Conference 


is not to be proper medium llirotigli wbich ibe 
U. S. A. would like to be enlightened on the 
matter of debts nod tariffs. Queilioni as to 
wLieli nations e«ti beat afford to bear the burden 
of the War tiebli, and whether on tbo basis of 
etaudard budgetary and ecooamic tests tbs 
U. 8. A. cannot inoru easily shoulder the burden 
than any other eoaulry, would certainly lead to 
atont oppoailion on the part of the American 
representatires ol the Confereoce. The energies 
of the Oonference should not be allowed to exlsnst 
tliemtelvea on this eontruveriial question wbieb, 
if is to be inliafactorily solved, ought to be 
handled iudepenjentty of the Conferroeo. 

If the Coofi-reDee it to achieve anything sub* 
ataotial, it may properly conGoe itself to tbs 
limited task set for it, ri:., of enosidcrieg 
“inelhodt to stabilize world commodity prices”. 
Tliough the terms of reference of tbe Lausanne 
Conference ioeluded the seeking uf an agreement 
not only on the letllement ol reparations but on 
the measures necessary to solve "the other econo* 
mie finvueial diffieulties” wliieh are responsible for 
and may |)rolong the present world crisis (eUr 
Preamble to tbe Lausanoa Act), that Conference 
completely ipi-nt itself on the question of the 
teperation lettletnent and decided to invite 
the Letgue of Kaiions to convoke the World 
Confereoce on monetary end economic qneitioos 
now to be held. T he object of the Conference ii 
essentially to investigato the possibility of a world- 
wide riso in the general level of wholesale prices 
and ioeideDlally to consider the restoration of tbe 
gold standard on tUo monetary poiiibiUty of 
silver. TTiough tbe demonetizstion oi gold, and tho 
feasibility of a system of mantged currencies 
based on the price levels of commodities, may also 
come up for discussion in the Conference, there is 
little chance oi any proposal raecting with approval 
which do not take into account the basic conditions 
under which the Confereoce has to meet, ciz., 
that no eonatry IS prepared to make sacrifice for 
the benefit of others. 

Under these liraitatious the coming Coafetence 
has to work. Whether it fails or succeeds in 
other respects, >t will ceitainly be contributing to 
world recovery if, wilhln its limits, it discusses 
from ao international staiidpoiut the problems of 
currency and credit, foreign eicbaoge amd 
eonaeclcd questions and points tho way to raise 
vrorld prices above tbe present level and then to 
■malnUiu them at the level thus reached with 
reasonable stability. ^ 



- The Probleni of Unemployment in India 

By Mr. V. P. CHOUDARY, B.A., B.Com. (Lend.), A.S.A.A., a.ib. (ekg.) 


O NE of tbe most perpletiog problems wbiclt 
Is bafBiog tbe minds of tbe greet tbinkers 
in (be West h the problem of uaeiaplo^mcDt. 'i'ba 
United Kingdom mth « popnlstioo of 42 millions 
hss got abont 2 mtlUons of people tmemployed, 
««., about 5 per cent, of tbe total popnlstion. 
SimiUiIj, Germany has aboat 8 pe.' cent, of tbe 
popolatioD nnemployed. In tbe United Slates 
there is not any official information araitable to 
measure nnemployment, bat prirate estimates pot 
as much as lO miliioni of people noemployed, 
that Is to say about 8 per cent, of tbe population. 
^Vhen we take India, Sir M. Viswesrarayya bas 
put it at about 80 millioDS unemployed wLicb 
is about 2d per eent. of tbe population. Tbe 
topic of tbe day ia ihe United Kingdom, 
Germany, and U. S. A. is the problem of 
unemployment and bow best to tackle (t. 
Somehow OTerjfaody feels the pinch in India 
and nobody eriea it out. Sir U. Viswestarayya 
bas rightly pointed out in bis recent address 
to tbe UatTereiiy Institnie at Bangalore that tbe 
official world bas not taken notice of the eitaalioo 
wbieh is dereloping alarmingly erery day. 

I shall jnit try to examine in a very brief 
manner wbat concerted action can be taken by 
the OoTemmeot and tbe public to mitigate ibis 
problem, wbieh alooe can solre the problem of 
nnderfeediag and itarTation amoagst a great many 
of our people. 

Kegardiog tbe sgrienllural pupulation It ii 
well known that they are unemployed for six 
months in erery year. The pressnre on tbe soil 
has become recy great and tbe mecbods of 
cnlliratiou bare not improred during the last one 
or two centuries at least. This bas made 
Bgrienltnre a loosing game. Some cottage 
indastry, e.y., ponllry'keeping, dairy-farming, silk, 
and preparing of curios, etc., will add to tbe 
slender purses of tbe struggling sgricoltuiiit 
Daring recent years the spinnug wheel bas done 
Bometbing to alferiste tbe distress ia some classes. 
But that alooe can do rery little. Finance is tbe 
stambliog-bloek in the way of quite a good 
number of enterpriiiog youngsters. The Gorem- 
ment must tackle ibis problem terionsly 
and try to improre tbs camingi of tbe 
agriettb'^xt*- While tbe ineomes of the 
agriculturist is sUtionsry at best or redaciag, 
tbe burden of Uzttioa both direct and indiiwct 
is tnereasiog. Sneb a situation b bound to 
dorelop seriously not without repereuasloaa in 
other spheres. 


UnemploymcDt amongst the educated middle 
classes is rumpaut to-day This is due to, I 
think, popiilsrisatioo of higher education of a 
particnlar type. Uur Uoirersities are, to day, 
very liberal in giving education oi a certain type 
which would not be much useful in the practical 
World of business. We are learniag very little 
that is useful in the outside world. Even 
amongst technically educated people there is a 
great deal of noemploymeat. Eduestion is 
dereloping at a much rapid rate rbau tbe 
economic development of tbe country. So (sr 
as I can see, judging by the present cireamstances, 
(here is no time in the near future when 
the trend of economic development will be 
faster tbsn that of education. Hence we bare 
got to be prepared for a comparatively long 
era of unetuploymesf atoongiK (be e«fneate<f 
people, ihe solution for this partly, at 
any rate, lies in modifying tbe University 
education to suit the bosioess taste and then 
adapting ourielvea to tbe business atmosphere. 
Private enterprise is tbe mother of all work, and 
We aboold ia tbe coming era go on boldly with 
private enterprise and inertaie the possibility of 
Our employment end enrich out country. 

For (his We require the co-cparaliou of tbe 
Oorersment no less than the co-operatioa of onr 
Own eapitaliste. The GoYCmment must boldly 
Come out with some achemes and be tlie fore- 
runner to the enterprising young men. They 
roust bcaacielly Bopport deserriag eases, altraya 
bearing in mind that its own Gnaoeea are net 
endangered by that act. Tbe capitalists must 
botdiy come cat and as a recent Bombsy meeting 
hss resolved to start on a “Ten Year Plsn “ for 
India. Jo short, our own espitaltsts must take 
Courage in both bands and start an era of tnten- 
alre economic development. They -would be 
aerving their country best b doing so. 

lliere is Just another point which abonid never 
he out of our mind. If we put ourselves tbe 
question: Are tbe ecoaocnie resources of the 
Country sufficient to msiotain our population with 
a decent standard of living wbieh is growbg 
at 10 per eent. compound Interest every 
deceanism. I Uiiok tbe population of our country 
la much too great for tbe economic resources wo 
hare got 'ilie only solutioo for that ia (be 
reduetiuo of population by not allowing it to 
grow at auebaa alansiog rate as 10 per cent 
If we are not prepared for it, we must be 
prepared for a lower itaodard of Hiiog and ibould 
otH grumble at it 



Yajnopavita or the Sacred Thread 


I T will bn (iifEcuU to find a Iliodu who does not 
know the (acred tbiead. Several beliefa 
have woven tUemiclves around tbU aacred tbread. 
It is popularly believed to be the visible 
maoifestalion of Uie very essence of Brabrnsniam ; 
many castes who lisd given np its use bave 
recently begun to wear it again with a view to 
shon that their status is in no way iofetiur to Umt 
of the priestly class. Children imagine (bat Ibe 
knot of the sacred is potent enougli to exorcise 
any malicious demon. All think that one can 
never separate oneself from it. Let ns therefore 
try to see what was the original conception of the 
sacred thread and how it came to be worn. 

The association of (he sacred thread with 
the Upaiiaijana ceremony is at present regarded 
sa ictimate as the association of breath 
with life. Hence it is (hat tho ceremony 
in qutsliou is known as the sacred (broad 
cercmciiy in Knglisb and jaiiua in Hindi. Ad 
I nveitigation into the nature of the Upanayana 
ceremony, however, does not enable na at all to 
nnraTel the mystery of the sacred thread. Nay, 
a careful itudy of the Qrihya Setras, which 
discuss In great details the various items connected 
with this ceremony, diseloaea (he astonodiog fact 
that the wearing of out preseat-dsy sacred thread 
did not at all form a part of tho VpOMtfana 
ceremony ! There are about 15 or IC Grihya 
Sntraeorks; Ihey narrate in detells when aod 
how the llunja belt, gourd, staff, deer akin, etc., 
are to be given to the hoy in the Ojn/nayarKt 
ceremony, but tliey nowhere make any mention 
of the aacred thread, of the time when it was to 
be given to tho boy or of the 2!anlra3 to be nsed on 
the occaiion. Varaha Gtihya Sutra is (be only 
exception, but it it a late work and its referenco to 
the commencement of the use of the sacred 
thread at the time of the Upanti'jantt does not 

invalidate the remark that the older aod genuine 
Orihja Sutras are noawaie of the association of 
onr present day iscted thread with that ceremony. 

It was a custom among the Hindus to wear 
an upper garment at the time of performing a 
religions duty like the study of (be Vedaa 
worship of gods, etc. Bandhayana expn-asly 
saya that religious functions should be performed 
only when one weari an upper garment, and 
accordingly we find ibat all the genuine Gtibya 
Sntras lay down that at the time gf Upanauanv 
when the boy has been given a bath after a 


Bv Prof. A. S ALTEKf\R,M.A. 

{Benares Hindu l^ieersiVy) 

abave, lie should be offered an upper garment 
to wear before the ceremony begins. One of 
the Griliya Sutras reconjroeuda that this upper 
garment should hare been spun and woven in 
the liousebold just before the commencement of 
the ceremony. Yajnopavita or the aacred 
thread ia nothing else than a representative and 
deacendant of tiiia upper garment. 

Etymologically Yajnopavita means the upper 
garment worn in the msDnet proper at the time 
of a aaerifice. Thii etymology is supported by 
au express observation in Tattirlya Ssmhila 
(11, 1, 3) that Yajuopavila really means the 
upper, garment worn in a parlicular way, viz., so 
as to pass it over the left and nndcr tho right 
arm. The same- garment would be called 
Pracliinavitam if it were worn in ihe opposite 
fashion at the time of tbs sacrifice lo the manes. 

A cumber of authorities can be cited to 
show that Yajnopavila was originally of the 
nature of tbs upper garment and not a triple 
cord. Rishyasbringa lays down that triple cord 
might be worn for Yajonpavita only if e garment 
is nnavailable. Gautama Dharma Sutra states 
that an npptr garment should be iavatisblv used 
as Yajnopavita, but if ibis were impracticable, * 
thread may be substituted. From the Oobhil* 
Grihya Sutra also we learn that either a 
piece of garment or a triple cord of cotton 
or Dharba tbreada ’ waa lo be worn as a 
YajnopsTita. From the Nyeyamalavistara we 
learn that tho Slimaosakas also undersfMd the 
terms Yajnopavita, Prachinavita, and Niviu as 
referring to a piece of cloth aod a triple cord. 

During the evolution of their religions ideas, 
the Uindns soon came to the conclusion that the 
proper way to evaluate life wss to regard tiie 
whole of it as a period of religious dedication and 

preparation. /I'Le upper garment was necessary 
at the time of the perlorinanee of religions 
and if t!»o whole life was lo be vicwdl as a kmrt 
ofcoQtinnous sacrifice in the cause of God am 

wentient world, tho upper garment would 
he cootionously used throughout tho 
the time of the Vpanai/aiia v/hen ‘b®. 
given the privilege of commencing In* . 

dntiea. A loose upper garment, it was realis , 
wonld not easily lend itself to such a continuous 
. use and ttierefora the practice arose of substitn mg 

a thread for Ihe -upper garment. , Ihe passages 
Riabyashringa and Gautama mentioned .above 
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Bbow tliat the fashion of we«ring a thread instead 
of a full garment was late in origin. The 
new substimte was, however, very convenient and 
it soon drove out of the field its old prototype. 
Tn course of time people so completely forgot 
that the sacred thread was a snbstitnte far 
originally the upper garment, that some of the 
later Smritia began to recommend a third Bicred 
thread as a substitute for the upper garment ittelf. 

When Tajnopavita was of the nature of an 
upper unstitched garment, it could not have been 
obviously used as continuously as wo wear the 
Bscred thread at present time. It must have 
been occasionally laid aside when a person was 
not engaged in any paff'cnlar religions duty. 
That this is not a mere conjecture is proved by a 
quotation from Dhrigu Smriti taken by Annam* 
bhatta in his Smritichaiidrika which tUUs 
that it was a cuslom with several schools of 
Tajntveda like the Kaths, Kaova and Taitli- 
riya to remove the sacred thread at the 


time of the bath. The same authority permits 
the removal of the sacred thread from the 
neck when one intends to have a bath after 
an oil-rubbing. It is therefore clear that_ the 
present day notion that one csonot pau a single 
moment without a Tajoopavita was not shared 
by onr ancestors. How it arose has been already 
indicated above. 

The above invcstigition into the origin and 
nature of the sacred thread would, it is hoped, 
eoH»-hten the reader as to its real sigoifietnee. 
It is a symbol showing that ils wearer regards the 
whole life, including every momeot of it, as a 
period of continuous duties towards gods, men, 
and the lower animals. How much w^ere it be 
wished that such a consciousness should be ever 
present in the minds of us all. Farther, if any 
person, either within or without the fold of 
llindniam, were to desire its use after understand- 
iog its full significance, we should rather welcome 
then ditcoursge the ides. 


PEARLS IN COLOURS 

Bv Mr. S. T MOSES. M.A.. F.2.S., f.R.a.1. 


T he pearl, the emblem of purify, is while ; 

but even atnoog pearls, variation rules sod 
multi-colored pearls are, therefore, oot 
’fho extraordinary raoge in the variation both in 
color and shade is beyond belief; to appreciate 
it one’s eyes must feast on the marvelous 
display in the Showrooms of the London Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths Co., whose collection ot 
pearls from si! the Asheries of tlie world is 
assuredly the most 'nniqne ever exhibileu. 

White, silvery, golden, yellow, rose, P">^ 
blue, black, etc., pearls are known, though the 
most famous of them are the white. Here those 
tinged with yellow are preferred as they are 
reported never to change their colonr. A lai^ 
skioned cynic ascribes this partiality to the 
fact that yellow pearls on dark oecks 

enhance the beauty of both. While 
are apt to fade to a dingy yellow after 40 to 60 
years’ wear. The Indian white pearl is often 
found to posieas a pale green lastre, absent in the 
Australian white pesri. Theyellowiah 3\»wnn- 
lion so often seen in the Indian and y*?. 
pearls. Is said to be due to the primitiTe 
method of picking out the pearls after aWowing 


the flesh to rot. In America, the shell-fish are 
opened by koives and the pearls are lougbtfor 
.i once amoog the fresh tissues of tl.e aoimsl. 
Hero one csonot be quite sure of "nviog 
secored all the nacreous concretions, but there 
i, only this advant.ge that the pearls are 
obtained in a f.esber state and so are less liable 
to diseolnratioo. 

Pearl prodneers in nature are usually sbclI-Csh. 

lUoaghothersnro found in both the 

veereTable kirgdoins. Aecordiog to ancient Hindu 
«^n<^ an exhaustive list of pearl producers Is 
.suoiTer: Poar (tusk). Cobra (head , Conch. Cow 
Crocodile, Egret (neck), Elephant (lu*k), tisli 
(bead) Lion (foreleg), Monitor, Oyster, Areeipalm, 
ll^mboo Utuv, I’sddy. Pianlaio. Bngat-esne 
?oTc“;d fte Wms also de, eristic various 

hcoloredlike a “missionary flower . /f* 

pearl has a brilliant blue halo round If. The 
Lphsat pearl, which curiously 

JlikeoessSi the '‘"r''^ihe®W om*^ l! 

• white lustrous point on the top, the bottom is 
white and the shade, el.e-hcro suggest 
a variegated dark-cream. 
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A word repardicg llio origlo of the pearl in 
ihell-fisli. Il is of tlie tame mbitaoce as forma 
the inner coat of the shell 5 the pearl leiDg 
formed by the dcpoiition of layers, in eoneentrie 
series, around initanls such as paratillc »orina, 
sandgraioa, diatoms or other foreign bodies 
introdneed, often accidentilly, between the animal 
and the shell, may bo defined as “ a more or leaa 
rounded mass of shell subataneo made up of 
concentric layers laid down around a nucleus 
The shell substance may be of any, one or more 
of the layers normtlly present in the slieil-liih. 
Some pearls may consist wholly of the Perios- 
traeum, some of Hypostraenm and some again of 
nacre or the “ mother of pearl " layer. Nacreous 
pearls characterise the pearl oyster. In fact, 
pearls composed of lustrous nacre arc the gem 
pearls, the beautiful Orient pearls of lodiaa, 
Ceylon and even Auslraliaa waters. In ettea 
where the innermost layer is poreeltanoua, the 
pearls ace of the same nature. Examplet are: the 
pieh pearls of the West Indian Conch, Stromf/u* 
jjiyns, the rare and nicely watered pearls occa* 
•iooally produced by our Sacred Chsok, Turbi- 
ntlla pi/nim and the lacklustre white pearls 
sometimes found in the edible oyster (Ostrra 
niadrasnufs), Feriostrscsl pearls are usually brown. 
Thus, pearls teem to be colored like the Interior 
of the shell where they arise. Maoy pearls from 
the freshwater mussel are dark lhroa|h iridescent. 
Freshwater pearls from Europe, America aod 
elsewhere vary from a delicate pink to light 
purple aod on to dark-brown. Lamellidens pearls, 
reddish tinted ones, suld in the Snrada bazaar 
(Ganjam) are obtained from the Sarads 
reterToir. llie pearls yielded by (he green 
mnssel in Sonepnr backwater (Oaofam) are 
also pinkish. 

Tho black pearls, popularly known at the 
Panama pearl from its original source cl lopply-, 
is exported more from California which contri- 
bates 99 per cent, of tho world's tnpptj. Tliey 
occur also in Tahiti, Fiji and Australia. The 
only instance of the discoxery of a black pearl 
in India is giren below. 

. Black pearls, if of fine quality, are of more 
xalue than the white, llany bleck pesila have 
made history. Phillip 11 had two, one the size of 
a pigeon’s egg xalned at £4,000 and another valned 
150,000 dollars weighing 250 carats. Tho Shah 
of Persia purchased one from Taxernier for 
£180,000. Empress Engenie of Enrope, who 
set • the black pearl fashion in society, bad a 
necklace of black pearls worth & lakhs of /ivnea. 


The Ute Madame Nordica possessed a famous 
collection of colored pearls. Tlie finest collection 
of black pearls extant— it look acentury lo collect 
— la that of the Oiiehess of Anhaiill Desson. Tlie 
“Borgia'’ pearl mentioned in the Adxenture of 
Sit Napoleansln ihe “ Itetnm of Sherlock Uolmes 
by Conan Doyle is a black pearl. 

In India, black pearls do not teem to haxe 
attracted attention. References in writings are also 
meagre. A Te1ugumagaiino(A'<i//>ofaf/io)in 1904 
published a story “ Sopanamukthaxali where 
the heroine has a necklace the central pearl of 
which is black. Well known as are the xirtues 
of the white pearl both In medicine and in magic, 
the black pearl ii credited with greater |M)wers. 
Ooe jet black pearl, of brilltant lustre and of 
perfectly round shape, was found in a pe*t‘ 
oyster in the 'I'nlieorin pearl fishery of 1927. » 
weighs 3T7 ers. (12 carats). The owner Mr. 
Kameswararao ranlulQ, of hlzagtpalam, aUted 
in hia exideeco before the Fisheriea Committee 
that be refosed an offer of Ks. 2, COO for hli 
pearl and la itill awaltlog better efters. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS 

■By *'AN INDIAN JOURNALIST” 


THE THIRD R. T. C- 

I "ITR openiog of , tlia TLird E. T. C. lias 

•I nrouse^ little eotlittslaim. Indeed, tbo 
present Conference is more fa the nature of a small 
coiun)>ltee sad could hardly be eoaceiTed as a 
coQtioiiation of the S. 3'. C. except in name. 
Apart from the abseece of notable Roand Tablers 
like the Rt. Hoo. Ssstri, 3Ir. ChintamaBi, SirlLN- 

Haksar and others, the “fixed" aj'eada that is 
placed before the Confsreaee is rather uopromisia^. 
One wonders if “Defence" !o the agenda 
includes the qaestioa of tfaa whole army aod the 
problem of Tndianlsstlon on which public oploioa 
io this eo’intry is so keen. What again is to be 
the position of Burma, and will the R. T. C. 
recognise the Allahabad ^greemast? These 
are moot points 'on which there is need 
for cnligbteament 

We welcome the Prime Jllnister’s assaraocn 
that ' (he 'preient li. T. C. wilt he moro 
hnslacss'like and expeditions in Its method, 
but t!ie dectsi'oa to dispense with Terbstim 
records is to be deplored. For such reconls 
will eertsiely form nsefnt mtterisi for gntdeoee 
and refereaea'in the future. 

The absence of (uch good friends ofTodieas 
Itr. Wedgwood Benn aad the complete with* 
drswsl of Lahoor Sfemhers from tfte British 
delegation muse ioeTltably weiken the bands 
of the Indian progressirists in the Conference. 
It therefore behoves the Prime Minister, 
Lord Saokeg and I^ord Irwin to throw in the 
whole weight of their influence and authority in 
(he cause of India. 

Above all, the exchisioo of tie Coogresv on 
the score of cirif disnbediencc is most uoforlunste 
as it is roeugnised on all haodt that ibat co- 
operation is imperttiTo for working aoy cunsii- 
tntion that may he hatched. We trust the 
premier's reft'reoce to “ (ho destrsbifity of easing 
the present sltnatlnn “ is not a mere plstltude. 
For, the releaso of Mr. (isodiit aad his eoIVsgnea 
will at once create a new atmntphsre of trust and 
goodwill. 3fr. Osodiil already rnjoya a certain 
amount of frceilnm in reganl to I'ropaganda 
against nntouebsbillty — s prhilrgo which ho Is 
nsing to excellent sdraolsgo (ihoiigh h<s threat of 
a renewal of fast on the (luravsyur issue is tnneli 
to be deplored). Surely it would not be too mneh 
to ask thaGovernmeni to release Mr, Osodbianl 
(bus eeabln the leader of the Coogress to take part 
in the ihaplrg nf the fotore constitution,' We fear 
105 


XiOrd Ssnkey's appeal should rather have been 
directed to hU colleagues in the Cabinet than to 
Mr. Oaodhl; for it is certainly up to the GoTern- 
mcnt not to aik for a public recantation nf civil 
disobedience but trust to the time-spirit to respond 
to a gesture of poace and goodwill. 

THE UMTY CONFERENCE 

Tiiote svho have been despairing of national 
unity must be heartened by the achievements 
of (he Allahabad Conference. A great atop 
forward has been taken in the direction of a 
comronnal settlement and it only remaioa for the 
ensuing AH Parties’ Conference to ratify the final 
cooelusions. Evideutiy the same fine spirit that 
inspired the settlement ivith the depressed classes 
is also behind the Ilindu-Mnslim-Sikh mova. 
Whataeemed well.nigh Impossibls basat lastbeen 
accompllshad and the most ttekUsh of our 
problem*, iueludiog the Bengal, the Pnojah 
and Sind issues, have been sstisfaetotily solved. 
Agreemeot has also been reached on fandaraental 
rights. The Agreement has behind it the bulk of 
public opinion io the country ; for the Allahshad 
Cooforeoce was a representative and aulborftative 
gatfaering with greater right to speak for the 
nation tbnn many other eonfereneei. It therefore 
remains to be teen if this agreement will displace 
tbo Premier’s award. 

The greatest credit for the setllemrot ia dna to 
Pandit filadsn Mohan 3Ialaviya and Mr. 
C. VijayaraghaTachari, the two grand old men 
of India, who have laboured hard to eosnrn tbo 
auccesa of tho Cunferenee. But for Pandit 
SUIaviya’a conrageoui initiative and the patienefl 
and tact displayed by the Preiident, such an 
agreernent would hardly have been ponslble. 
A word of thanks is also due to Mr. Shsukat AU 
aad the patriotic Muslim Nationalists who werrt 
bent upon peace and unity at any cost. 

But it ii not to be supposed that any agree- 
lueot, however t»>Uf»clDry, could go Mocballenged 
in the present circumstances of the eoontry. 
Already the Execntivrs of the Blotlim Leigue, 
the Muslim (Jonitrenco and ,tbo .Iimiat-ul-.Ulema 
have iiins'l a aUlemeot dcnonnCing the agrtemenl. 

U is idle to expect complete nssnitnicy. In 
•B auch nu'tvra it is the clynsmie forces of ' 
progress alone tbsl should be the guiding factor, 
nn.l it It np to lh« Hoanl TaMen to choose arighl 
belweert the spirit of pregresrive naU'onilum tad 
leaclioniry tommuBalism. 
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ISDUN8 IN THE TWNSVAIL 

TLe pstsiDg of tte Lanfl Teonro Act, in ll>e 
teetb ot IndUo oppositioo, bas catnrallj atlfTened 
tlie attitnde of the Tranataal Congress «b5cli Itaa 
declared passive resiitaace. But there is afeeling 
that the lioiits of negotiatioa are not exhanated 
and so the lU. Bon. Sastri, Mr. Polak, and 
Mr. Andrews, and the new Agent Generat have 
all warned the Congress against precipitating a 
ciUis. Mr. Manila! Gandhi, who came to India 
at the time ot his father’s faat, has now diicnssed 
the aituatioD with many leading Indians, officials 
and non officials, including Sir FazI-hUnsaain and 
Mr. 0. S. Bajpai. We are glad to learn from a 
statement of his to the Associated Press that oar 
countrymen there do not propose to take any 
action until the results of the OommUaton that 
had been recently appointed were known. ITje 
Congress, of course, consistently with tU reaoln- 
tion, would tske no part in the CommUsion hut 
that would not hinder others from giting eetdeoce. 
We (rust the Goramission’i findings will stnoothen 
matteta and give the telief sought for by our 
people in Sontb Africa. Meaowbile the 
Oorerament of India, we have no doubt, wUl watch 
with keen interest sod solicitude the welfare of 
our eonntrymen in South Africa. 

FROBRESSIYE IRAYANCORE 

A new chapter in the constitutional history of 
Traraneore baa opened with the yonog Maba. 
rajahs birthday gift to bii people. For, the 
reforms aiimbrated by tiie Proclamation mark a 
definite tdrance on the present constitution and 
show (he desire of H. H. and liis constitullonal 
advisers for closer association of the vepreaeota- 
tives of the people with the adminisltsrioD of (he 
State. According to the new scheme, tbe Popular 
Assembly, which since its inception in 1904 
has been no more than a petitioning body, is now 
placed on a statutory basis. . . . 

•Iho new Constitution is an attempt to fit 
Travancore m (he Federation that 5i to be 
and we congratulate the people on |]>« 
very liberal echeme that has been ioemn,„tpd 
It is possible, of course, to be very critical 
of any constitution. And the retention oi 
the becond Chamber, the restrictiona on the 
length and powers of the popular bonse, the 
^ absence of adult franchise for so Hteiate a people 
and the over-nding powers in the hands of the 
Uewan,Ti8y be easily taken objection to. But 
no reform is final and as an earnest of far- 
reaching things to be, the present scheme is 
a fliatmct and welcome advance. 


THc UT£ SIR All IMAM 

Sir All Imam was one of the founden of the 
Muslim Nationalist Party, and bis deatli, just at the 
time when fresh cfTorU aro being made to bring 
about communal peace, is a severe national loss. 
Uia vast and varied experience, and bis com- 
manding position among tbe public men of llio 
country, would have eonnlodniach in the conuseis 
of bis CO religionists. lie was an eminent 
lawyer, a great judge and a distinguished 
admiuistrator. Ho succeeded SIrS. P. (afterwards 
IjOfd) Sinha as Law Member of the Governmont 
of India in the Minto Administration and later 
aerred H. K. TI. thn Nizam of Hyderabad as bis 
Chief Minister. Tn either capacity lio was distia- 
gniafaed by his versatility and his broad mental 
outlook: bnt ho will ha remembered even more 
for his invalnable public s*rviees in bis nn-offieial 
capacity. He was a genuine pstriot, and as early 
as 19 ;8 he gave the mneh needed lead to Sfuslim 
India by a remarkablo statement ho made as 
Preridrtot of the first Session of the All-India 
Moslem League at Amritsar: 

W« (ba aduMted Mnitalnass of India,” he said, 
"bava CO U*a li>T» for ilia land of our birth than the 
nenbnt of the other e^nimuBltlcatnbablilBg the cooatry | 
wo are tied to her by the eacrtd asioolatloni of agee. 
We yield to none la our veoeralloB end atfecilon for our 
Uotberlesd. 

Indeed, Sir Ali Imam was a stanneb BStioualist 
durifig (lie long years of his poblic career and 
was one of the I'gnaturies to the Nohm Report. 

THE INDIA LEAGUE DEUGVTION 

Tbe visit of thn India League Delegation, 
coneistiog of Mr. Leonard Slatters, Miss 
Wilkioaon, Mr. Wliately and Afr. Krislina Menoo, 
to (Ilia country was n welcome move on the part 
of those interested In the dissemination of 
correct iaforination about India. The members 
spent alfogetber seven busy weeks in^ India, 
studying the rural and urban condtioos^ of 
life at first-hand from all points ^ of 
They talked to officials and non-offic',* *' 
interviewed leediog men of all 
and ' observed the ' working of tbe^ ’ 
naoees on the one hand and tlio Nationalist 
mind on the other. And what is the net resnlt 
of their experiences in India? .In a •statement 
issued on the eve of their departuro to England, 
they declared their conviction that there i3 
complete nnanlmity of opinion in the country 
in regard to the demand for Self-Government 
and opposition to tbe Ordioaneea : 
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la our tUw/ peace viUl emerge imljr nbea tbe pretepi 
pollcj Is absadooed, aod tbe Congress and &lr, QaadM 
are brought <ato effeetfre echoperaifoo far the purpose 
oi a sstlUmeDt t AU other methods will fall. Ik is 
laeonceWsble that this coantrp will settle down to sroilc 
Great firltalo's coostltutloo sthea tbnussBdi ot their 
folloo’lag are to the prlsoa and (he rolce ol the people 
is either lUded or suppressed. 

' Vfa regret that the OoTemment persists to its 
niistahen rierr. The •nnf of lookiog at the NatloBallst 
IIoTemsat as an evil which must be put down is bound 
to fait. It Is A trsged^ that the Vieerop's Oovmeaeat 
is, by its policy, blochlog every ivettua to real peace. 
Id. the face of such a policy, It U little woudsr that no 
Indtan trusts British bona ddea or belicTei fa deetarations 
of good isteatloss. 

The Ifelegalton testify to the extraordiaary 
liold that Mr. Gaadht and iha Coo^ress irave over 
tfaa mioil of ihe people. On llieir amral in 
ISoglaod the Deie^alton were nnaoimone in llieir 
condemnsUon of the present position aod policy 
in lodiv Miss 'Wilkina'm was eropheftc in 
deelating that “ no question of prestige shoold he 
allowed to stand in the a ay of the aohievement 
oi peace U BnUln did not want another Ireland 
in India”. 

THE OROlNJtKCE BIL 

The Home Member’s motion for consideration of 
the Ordinance Bill hat at last been carried in the 
Aiscmbly by C3 fo'es igafost 39. Titat eote u 
tsotamQnnt to a lecood reading and (he Bill will 
in dcie eoorse become law. Bat the debate waa 
remarkahla for the ontspokeaoeea of the criticism 
and the defence. Sir Ahdnr Babim plsioly asked; 

What is (he game fcrhicd ft f Is It (hst yon wasC 
to have powers to prolscS ilie British trade agslost 
boycott sod to pisee the Esecuilre above the lew? Do 
you really want that when power goes to the represeot- 
ailres of ihs people, the Ezroudrs shoold hs armed 
with powen which yo'i yourself dlii not possess for one 
hundred and fitly years 1 

Olher elected tnetnbcis spoke in similar strain, 
hut the Government knew their streegtb and 
outvoted the Opposition. 

The point against the Hill is not merely that it 
is sweeping and opprersivo bat that sn admittnlly 
emetgecey measure etiould be msdo the noimal 
weapon ot the execatire. L'oder tnek a regima 
even for a limilrd period of three years, pvhlie life 
would become iotolernhle.' Tbo Tress can ban’ly 
eoinuicnt with kay I'reedotn nn matters of pnblie 
impoilsBce. This is certainly not condneWk to 
vigoious public opinion that is to fit iiir eonotry 
for the DOW constitution whaleter it may be. ... 

Indeed, we eannot seo the wisdom of claiming 
tnecesa for the Ordinances and at tho same time 
1 asking for their cantinnsnee. , 


THE OTTiWA IGREEMENI 

The Ottawa Agreement, in so far as it affects 
this conafry, has been vigoronsly assailed frotn 
many quarters. On a resolution tabled by the 
Commerce Member, the Assembly discossed the 
terms of the Agreement for three days. Of 
eourae the anbjeet lent itself to a good deal of 
e-»nlrorersy over issnea not directly beariog upon 
the commercial aspect of the Agreement. Both 
Mr. Stiaomakham Cbetty and Setli Ilaji AbdooU 
UaroOD, the Indian Members of tiie Ottawa Uele- 
gation, defended the Agreement with some warmth. 
Hat expert knowledge of how the tariffs on 
difftfrent artielea will aifeet this connlry is a pre. 
reqaisJte for « proper estimAts of the Agreement 
As a result of the Tigorons protests of ooo- 
officials like Dawan Bahadur Rangacbariar, Sir 
Abdnr Rahim and Mr. 11. P. Mody, the 
Agreemeot has been referred to a Select Com* 
roittee consisting of fifteen members, seven 
from the Goveroment side am! seven from tha 
OpposUioo, with a nentrsl fifteenth Blemberfa tho 
peraoa of Sir Znlfiksr AIL Bnt even (he 
Gommittee can hanlly assess the fall Jmpllea* 
tioos of the Agreemeot ia the ahieoee of tbs 
aeioal (ext of (be Bill which ibe Oore»aei)l 
propose to move. And to at their iosUaea 
the Dill, which has hitherto been kept 

coofidestial, has since been supplied to them 
along with other cooGdeolial ioformatioa. As we 
write, the Select Committee. U contiderlng these 
Agreements in detail with a view to diseorer 
how far tbe Agrueoient will be in the IntCreats 
of India. 

IHt JUSTICE MINISTRY 

Mobody who knows anything of the Jastieo 
Mioutry in Madras, wonM attach any importanen 
or tignificanea to the dramatic re-cuostUulion of 
IbeMmistry. llicreis here no question of principle 
or policy inrotred ia (his change from 'rweedledum 
l« Twoedledoe. The statements end coahter* 
•Utemeats ismod by (Jm disputants hare only 
confirmed what is common knowledge, that It is 
all a matter ol personal jealousies anJ rqnsbblrs- 
Hnt the Parly Ima been rent in twain and tlio 
Ihreatonad adjouroment motion, and (he ludden 
aaspenslnn nl til GoTernmeot bnsiors*, {niltcato 
(fiat tlin position of tho new Minisfiy M by no 
moaov ‘secure. Rat so fse Iiowerer, it has 
anerired this session. 



WORLD EVENTS 

By Prof. A. j. SAUNDERS, M.A., pH.d. 


CATALONIA 

T he yonng RepwWic of Spaiu lus «ueee*tfttlly 
settled Qoe Urge problem which may biite 
proved s serious trouble to the whole couctry. 
With the overthrow of tlio tionsrehy eod the 
establlshmeot of the Spaoisli Itepuhlie, the Pro- 
Tiace of Catsloois decided to work for 
indepeadeoco and a separate local goveromeot 
Catalonia was williog to temaia a member of the 
Republic and to allow ibu Central OoveruTnenl 
authority in matters pertaiiiiug to uatuinal <]iiea> 
tioQS and international policy, bnt claimed for 
itself the right of self-government in all matters 
of local and internal interest. As one wiiter has 
■bated: 

By ttifi terms of the new itatnta, CsUloats recstrea 
her local aatoaaray ta an ares eomprUlag all ibe four 
CaUtan prorlnees. Sba <s to have her ows ParllamesV 
Executive Council and President, and to malnieia ber 
own loctl loelal services includlag tocsl pellee, 
transporuilaa and public workv On the other head, 
IbeCeUlen authorlllei will put Into force Ibe common 
legislation of the apaslih Repnbllc with regard lo 
railways, the press, aud agrlcuhore as well as alt later- 
national cooTesUons to which Ibe Ooversnenl of Uadrld 
adheres. In all parts ot Spain, CataUn and oan-Cttalao 
clUssns are tc enjoy the sane personal rights. . . The 
whole arrangenent breiihes a spirit of motual good will 
and eqnsl conunon sensei and, In making It, Spain has 
not only (vned a daogerons corner in ber own path of 
national reconstruction but bas glreo a vatuablo and 
timely example to Ibe world. 

That this movemeot w ss generally approved is 
shown by the vote taken on the Oatnlan btatnte 
in tbo Spanish Cortes which resulted in 314 votes 
for the measure against 24 out of a Loose of 470 
membdrs, and that result has been received with 
great enthusiasm throughout the whole eounlry. 
ADVANCE IN IRAQ 

One bright spot in an otherwise dull lessioo of 
the recent Assembly meeting of the Lesgne of 
Nations was the reception of Iraq as a fall 
member of the League, When the nisDilates 
were arranged after the Great War, Iraq was 
assigned to Great Britain ; the expressed poliw 
in connection with mandates waa that th« 
mandatory regime should last only so ifoog as U 
was necessary lo get a small country on its feet 
and until it was able lo assume responiibiUiy for 


its own govornmenl. When that time should 
come fa the opiaion of the League, then the 
mandate must cease and the governing Power 
retire. Britain ha* used her power wisely and 
she hat contributed valuable financial aid to the 
rapid growth of Iraq. 

Iraq has now become the newest member of the 
Leagoe of Nations, and the first mandated country 
to attain Independence. It will also strengthen 
tho rather weak memliership of Muslim country in 
the Leagae which will tend to a needed balance 
of national iotrrests. The young country is now 
free to work oat her own salvation and advance; 
she will have many difficulties, bnt the best wishes 
of all the nations go with her in her advance 
to oallonhood, 

RDSSrAN Utl'JtESSlONS 

*riiQ following from a Correspondent, who hss 
reeeotly been touriog in Kussis, is of interest as 
showing how far the linsslan Plan is succeeding : 

Tb«r« U ample evidence that tbe ITre Year Fl*n Is 
bvlog ai lean paritalty carried out. The cities ars filled 
with boUdlagt just completed or neder oosilrneiloo. 
Road* are being repaired or meialUd for Ibe firit timv. 
Factories are now worhiog wbUb a few yeari ago csliled 
osly OB paper. Tbe new admioletratlOB bntldiog el 
Kbarkor, ibo tractor factorlea at Kharkov and Stalingrad, 
tho agrlcoltural macbloery works at Hoalov-oa-lhe-Don, 
tbo great Ford pUol at Klj&I-Hargorod— tbeao axa only 

0 low exompUi of wbat baa la fact been dona already 
under tbo Fire Tear Plan. Perhaps the ITaa's outstand- 
ing trlomph In European Kassla Is DnelprostnL This 
world-fauLoua hydro-eleclrlc acbeaiB, carried out where In 
former daye tho Zaporoafalan Cossacks had tbeir Island 
laatoen, comprises a great dam and lock, which together 
bavo raised the lever of the Dooiper 150 feetand mads 
tbo river navigable throughout Its length ; » turbine 

bouse wboro four 00,000 h. p. turbo-alierasWra 

are already worktag and fivo taota are being Installed i 
an ladustrlal area, some 30 square miles In extent. In 
wblrb coke ovens, blast-furnaces and stael furnaces, 
ferro-alloy plant and an aluminium works are lo process 

01 coaatrncUon j anil a new city, already partly built, to 
kouao tho numerous workers required by, ibis great 
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wfalcb I?iMs)«a pride eiblbils ie Tieltor*, tbera eaa he no 
doQbt at alt tbat aabaUnU&l atridea have bees uad« 
towards coQvertiag (he Plao's l&daslrtal acbeinca from 

paper iolo brick and steel aod stone. 

WORLD EC0X05tIC CONFERENCE 

The proposed world economic conleronee is 
meetiog witit more resooose aow than U did some 
time ago, beesQse people see tlist more good cso 
be expected from concerted setioo tli&a by nations 
acting alooe. 'llieie needs to be a co-ordinating 
body wiiich witl consolidate and apply (he 
findiogs of the oUiet great eonfetenees — Uiaarma- 
nieat, Lsusaane, Reparations ; it is hoped that 
the forthcoming Conference will ha able (o 
construct peace and prosperity for the oatiooa. 
The Preparatory Committee ha* been chosen and 
are at irork 'drafting (ho agenda. Oae hem tor 
eooiideratioa lei]] be a great ioteraatioaal pro- 
gramme of public works for the purpose of 
lessening the naemployment problem whteli is 
going to be worse this winter than erer before. 
Utber tiems for the agenda will ioclade *. 

Mossiwy credit policy and tbs slim <|Q«rUos. 

The Hatter et Eaebasge. 

Price lerele and 
The moTCtteat of capital. 

'rbe Chairman of the Preparatory Committee 
Is Jieonardas Trip, Preaident of the Nether- 
lands Bank, who is aoxioai (o speed up <h« erork 
■0 as to make their report to the Lesgue of 
Natidnt Conoei! by aboQt (lie esd of Norember. 
A suggestion has ^eo miJe that the Confereaee 
be postponed until next summer ; Premier lUmsay 
MacDonald is dead sgsinnt any delsy aod taya: 
“Anybody who talks ol postpnnemeat deserted 
the atroogest eenenie.” 

OElilUN EI.l:CTIO.N.S 

'Pbe November elections in Germeoy have not 
relieved the pnlltleal deadlock in that nobeppy 
country. ' It is true that the inpportof von Papen 
has Increased lui not to give the Oorerament a 
majority' the Nazis have lost, but Cotninaoists 
have increased their scats to 100 aod will be a 
power la the lend. Uerc Uhlcria a mstufeeto to 
iff parry says •. 

' Nleety per cent o( (b« Rslchtue Is agilBSi the ton 
Papea OoverniscaL It {• dear (hat Kaxft nioiil Csk* th« 
ia)i)al]ra ta farelair tba trill ot llie people. This la ibe 
aim ei the NaiU now. 

Rritfer tummensee the principal fealnree of the 
German political eltoalion as follows : 

' A dtilelu decllot In Illtlerim 

An adrsnee in Ilol»b»T(»ra amonp (be wotbsaa. , 
Tbs aveniun et tba middla-cisttca to Jtadlealfam. 

, CIppoalllOB of tba {Teal siajoriiy of tbs alertoMM to 
‘ Herr von Fspsa. ' 


iraflTED STATES ELKCTIO.VS 

Like most other counlru-a which have held 
general elections dntiog the period of trade 
depression, the United Ijtatcs of Ammica have 
vote! for a cHaoge of gorernraent. Tliongh of 
course Mr. Hoover cannot be held rcipoasible for 
the present state of economic depression, yet ho 
and Ilia party hare had to sttiTer for not arertiog 
the diaaiter, and the country has decided to give 
(he Democratic Party a ehnnee to see if they can 
better the aitaation. Mr. Unosovelt will take the 
place of Sir. Hoover on March i as President. 
Ilis AdmiQisCraflon will ham (Ac advantage over 
Mr. Hoover, ia (hat the present Govemtaent came 
in on (be dowawsnl trend, whito (ho new Gcrera- 
meat will hare (be great a<!raatage ot retnniog 
prosperity and will get tome of the Credit of 
prodacing better times, 

TltK LEAOIIE ASSEHDLT 

'llte actnsi multi nf the League of Nstions 
Assembly mcetiDg this year have been dUappoiat- 
lag, bnt three tilings ibould tie recorded: The 
ditcQssioQ of the Lylton Commiiiion Report ea 
the Far-Eastera trouble wav postponed on the 
ret^asat of Japan. Bome felt tbat it waa moit 
natortnnate tbat the Report ihonld sot be 
considered as toon as possible, but fn deferesee to 
Japan the poilpooement waa allowed; a ipeeial 
aeaalonoow fi oeeeiiiry, aod Japan has been 
giren time to prepare her defence. 

Ihe Assembly was reluetaot to accept the 
leetgoatioo of (he Gecretary-Generil, 6ir Erie 
Drommond who has done splendid terrlea tot 
many years in the Secretariat of (ha League. 
)f. Joseph Avenol hst been elected to the 
Tseaoey. 51. Areooi is SU year* of sgr*, 
has held high posts of respuniibiUty and eoaducted 
snver^ important miiilans. Ila is cautlona aod 
impartial and may be expected to lead the 
League along safe patbt rather llian to embark 
upon untried and ilonblful or too bold reftuxns. 

A piece ot constructive work done by the 
Afiembly vraa the deeuion (o set op a I'crmanent 
Commlssiou on Slavery. For ten years the 
llritUli proposal hr the abntiil.m uf slavery 
Uirnuglont the woill has been under coosfJeta- 
tioD, bat It it only thia year ICx'l years after 
rte Uritish rarliamrnt made emsoeiratioo a 
policy throughout IMtlsh lerrltorle* ihti (he 
League ha* A-rmally rerulred oa *' li>e tspprttuho 
of tUretjr la *11 It* form* (im'gbuat tl>e world”. 
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SLUMP IN SIKKUNG 

I HE ficst noUble development in the period 
^ under review ia tbo one to wLicli relereacei 
was made at tbe end of “Trade and I'inaoce " 
in tbe last issue of Indian litnitic. Towards 
the close of October, sterling behaved ia a 
manner that was most disconcerting and perplex- 
ing to those wbo in their daj-to-daj business 
bad to consider its immediate tendencies. Or 
to put it more accnratel;, tbe autboritics, with 
whom rested tbe responsibility end tbo capacity 
for maintaining sterling, acted in a manner 
which defied all attempts to gauge tbe tvtionale 
or objective of their actions. The first fall in 
the cross-rate was followed by the report that 
the Siitish Government had given up for the 
moment the attempt to maintain tbe external value 
of sterling. Then within a day or two after 
it was understood that control of exchange 
was resumed ; but ibis resumption was not for 
long and exchange was soon lelt to fiad its level 
for the moment at least. Such contradictory 
actions within tbe brief space of less tbao a week 
became naturally the subject of snxioas scrutiny 
and carping comment la all parts of the world 
where sterling still counts for much in the world of 
business. In tbo first place it was not clear, and 
to this day It remains fairly obscuie wbat cxeeUy 
was tbe cause of tbe heavy slump in sCerhog. It 
^ supposed that the Uank of England bad been 
bujmg Urge amounts of dollars Jot the payment 
of Uritish War debts due on December 15tb. 
It may be added hero that this report has 
to be judged in the light of the notes 
anbmuted by tbe Btiiish Government to the 
Government of tbe United States of America 
taking for tbo tnapeneioB of these paymeuls 
''“wt “ J',*.? * reconaiderstiott of the 

problem of War debta and tlio uncertsioty (hat 
bangs at the moment about tbe whole affair In 
addition to the reported buying of dollars there 
IS ilso tbe fact that November is part of the 
period in whicli niually sterling is dei.teaaed by 
tbe payments sgainst importo irotn America it 
is aUo poaaiblo that in eonaideration of the usual 
autumnal slump in sterling CoolmentsI specnla- 
tion had been rife and bad contributed to and 
accentuated the decline. As meiilioncd in the 
previous issue tbe general inclination of (he 
Utilisb Government towards the lower value for 
sterling has alio to be taken into account The 
real explanation has to be purely a malUr of 


cnnjeefnre and surmise as the antboritles hare 
not up to dste felt called upon to afford any 
elucidation of this perplexing question. 

HRITISH TREASURY BONDS 
The set-hack in sterling has not — and there is 
no reason whatsoever why it should — interfered 
with the progress which tbo British Oovcrninent 
have made i« their programme of taking advantage 
of their improved credit and converliog as moch 
of their high-priced loans as possible into those 
on a lower rate of interest. Early in November 
the UriCish Government came out with a 3 per 
cent canversinn loan for £300 million at an issue 
price of 97 per cent., and redeemable at par 
in 1918-53, Tiie object of tbo loan was to 
convert tbe £l65 million of the 8 per coot. 
War I,oaa which remained uaebaogod into that 
historic conversion issue, £ll4 million of 5 
per cent. IVensury Bonds and £l4 million 
of 4J< per cent, unconverted Treasury Bonds. 
The total conversion programme so far accom- 
plished with such signal eaeeets has meant 
the conversion of £2,530 million of British Funds 
carrying a fairly bigli rate of interest into -loans 
mostly on a 3^ percent, basis and partly on 
a 3 per cent, basis. 1 here has been a reduction 
io tbe boTiowiog rale of tbe British Treasury of 
nearly 2 per cent., an aebievement which will do 
credit to any fioaucier. The practical advantage 
of the whole scheme consists In tbe fact that 
nearly £38 million has been saved for tbe British 
budget in interest charges alone. Other attcodant, 
though intangible, benefits aro the improvement 
•n giltedgo prices — which it must bo remembered 
is logically and chroaoioglc.slly both a cause aud 
an elTect of tbo improvement in Government 
credit — the relief to insuraoCB companies and 
olber Gnaacial institutions wbo will be eaahled 
by the higher prices of giltedgu securities to 
show a far better position iu their next balancn 
ebeeta, and laat but not least, the encouragement 
afforded to otlier Government borrowers to effect 
aimitar conversions and similar saviogs in 
intereit charges. 

LANDSLIDE IN GILTEDGE 
■nio i«auo of the £300 million Bonds, so 'good 
m itself, had ‘however an unforluoato effect 
following it immediately. Tl-e applicauis for tbe 
new issue presumably expected a very Jo* rats of 
allotment and on Ibvt basis had applied for far 
largeramounlsthan they really required. But, as 
it turaed out, the total amount of applications was 
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aatnpto the eztrsrsj^sot erpeetstioa; as^ the 
bsaia ol alloimcot bad therfforo o^cettarilf to be 
higher than the market aoficipated. The ebriona 
rcaoU of this ivas that maoj* applicasta bad lo 
diapoaa of their holdiogs, and within a day or two 
the new Issue leii to a diseoiiut of aboot 2 per 
cent. Tills was oaturaliy reflected in the {plledge 
market aad there was rerf nearly a Uudaiide ie 
giltedge prices. India sterling stocks and India 
rupee stocks "lost much ground, SH perceut. 
India Sterling Paper receding from £9i to 
£S1 and 3^ per ceot. Knpec Paper from 
Ps. 76 to Rs. 72*8.^ Rreorery since thatset back 
lias been slow and arduous and so far as (be 
Indian gUtedge market is cooeerned, local (aetora 
are milUating against any proaonneed or perma* 
nent uprise. Indian 17>iaiiee has secinred a 
somewhat ingeoioua diagnnsis of the present 
situation. It believes that there is a general 
feeling that the iinprovemeot of the last lew 
months in gtlledge prices hat been purely ike 
tesnh of external faetora and developments and 
that, so long as the Govomraect of Xndit fail to 
give evidence of any strong policy of positive 
help to the glitedge market, a level of Rs. 76 
for 8J4 ptt' ccQt* Fap^i must be considered (or all 
practical purposes the higher limit of apprecia* 
tioa in giltedge. Given that feeilng, it is quite 
ondentandable that as soon as that level is 
touched, large parcels of 3^ per ceot Paper 
held by la^e classes of holders of moderate 
means and medfocro ability will come into 
the market for sale, with its obvious eflhet 
on the raliog prices. TJioss dealers who hold 
large blocs of this scrip would oaturally try 
to bear fnp prices when they fall unduly low ; 
but even they would not be interested in raieiog 
the qnotatiouB to » higher level than Rs. 75 as 
it would mean an irreilslible inducement (o 
'bolders of all kinds to dispose of their stocks. 
In the position thus 'hypothesised a luod of 
see-saw action in giltedge prices is indicated (ill 
a new and powerful factor comes into operalioa. 

RCMOURS or, SEW LOAN 
Before the set-bsek in giltedge, described aod 
discussed in the previous paragraph, oeearred, 
flaancial circles in the principal citira were being 
regaled with rumours of au iramiaeat new loan 
operation ■ of the Goreniameot of India. Thn 
high level of giltedge prices and the saw .stats 
of the capital market both here and England, as 
also the repeated suecessea of British and Toreign 
Goveroments in the latter naturally provided the 
iosptra^uu for such tniDOnrs. There was no reason 
to regard the ecedlt of the Government ' of India 


with Us freedom from embsrrassmHnts at home, a 
earoforUble cash position in India and a more 
thaa anecess/ul programme of remittaoee to the 
Secrelsry of Stato, shonhl be considered to be 
lower than that of the British Government or any 
other Governnieat. And as for the need for a new 
vemareinto tho capital market, the fact that the 
next few yeara are years of largo msfuriiiea of 
old loans clearly anggeeted the advisability of 
taking advantage of present conditions to institute 
a largo and bold conversion scheme. On tbe 
strength of these factors, the iioaocisl press aod 
the fiaancial correspoodeats of tbe dailies helped 
to give currency to these mraonrs and to 
Btrccgthen them with teasooed argument, though 
they were careful enough not to hazard any 
defloite opinion as to what the Oovernment of 
India would actually do. But as it turned out, 
the new loau never came ; aod the slump in 
gihedge made its prospect* less aod loss rosy. It 
is still, however, helieved that as aoon as the 
Finance Member is free from the perplexing pre- 
oceupatiost of the Ottawa Bill, be might take in 
baud the question of a now cooverslou loan and 
that the market's anticipntions of a fortnight ago 
would prove to be not allogother nnfouQiled. 


Tlie Hew Mia Assnrance Co., Ltd. 

(EjfablJshed, Bombay, 1919.) 
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FAMOUS INDIAN JUDGES 

BY 

Mr. B. V, SRINIVASA RAU. M.A., b.u 


Accordiog to Pfol. W. S. HoWtworth, tli« 
Eoglitli Jad^ei sre t)i« g^snlisat of the ittpremacjr 
of law eoci, henee, form aa estata K'parate fiom 
anil iodepoadent of (he legutatare ami the 
execntiTe. The legal statui of the Judgea in 
India ie, of course, quite different. Not only 
fs, the teonro of oflice one that is held at 
Ilia Majeaty'i pleasure, but a part of the 
Bench is drafted from the executire braocb 
of the Indiao Oovernmenl. Notvithitandiog tliia 
coaatitntional anomaly, it Is perhapa in tbit field 
of higher judicial adminUtration tliat the Briiialt 
ruler baa made hia greateat contrihatioo to tlie 
Indian political reeonitruetion. Tfie doty and 
pririlege of ibe lodlan Judge to be iodepeodent 
of all *' oflleUI ioflaeoce ” has beea by eoorealioD 
nniformly obierrod by (be British ruler to the 
caatimum extent pettlble of any gorerament 
that yet baa ruled an alien nation. Tliis eooreo' 
tfoo liaa enabled the ladita Jadgce to exercise 
their proper iofiaeace as gnerdlaaa of Uw and 
to nsiDtafo Us integrity. 

To spite of the legal anbordioation of the Jodgea 
in Todia to the Ezeenlire Gorernmest, they hare 
been, by an nobrokea eonrestioa, aeeordM that 
Sodependence wbiob makea tbeir iatineoeo 
oareatfieted except by the law of the land. In the 
ahsenefl of a statute drtermiaing the law 
applicable to a matter in qnostioo, the Judges in 
India bare, like tho Jadgee of Hi* Majesty in 
England, the duty to elicit and declare the law. 

The book under reriew * prorea beyond all 
doubt with what great credit to Uiemselres and 
lasting benefit to aoelety, the Indian Julgea Unre 
discharged tiieir fnnetina aa the guardians of the 
iUpremScy of law. ' 

It is in the sphere of personal law (bat (he 
iofloeoce uf the lodisn Judges oo ils growtli is most 
felt. Jf, as Justice JilsLinood said once that to the 
EngiUb system of jurisprndeoce, common law and 
priociplej of equity India was roach indebted, we 
to-day owe to our Indian Judges an immeasorsWe 
debt of gratitude for tbeir scholarly resea'cb into 
the Bocieot Hindu law and a most suceesafnl se- 
coucilUlion'df the wisdom of tbe ancient sages 
to tlie ’ebaaged 'cdoditioos of modern soclHy. 
Such beneficial results are to be found in tbe 


* IsDiui Jbdosb. Pnbllibed by Messrs O. A. Katessn 
&Ca,MklrM. Pp. 509. Price Ks. 3. 
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Inw relating to adoption, joint-family, inlieritaoce, 
nnd (be rights and status of a Hindu female. 
Both ICahomedaD law aud the law relating 
to land (enures grew under similar infinence 
ihongfi ou a smaller scale. 

Oaa of the merits of (he sketches consists 
in giriog not merely (he gist of (he more 
important decisions, but in tbrowiug consider- 
able light on (lie CTOlntion of Eiudu and 
tfahomedan law. Further, (he general character- 
iaiica of tbe judgments of sneb as Mabmood, 
or Sit T. Sluthuiamy Iyer, are clearly 
pointed out. Also, for a studeut oi law, the 
book forms a good aod ioteresting introdnetion 
to tome of the fundamental principles underlying 
(ho main braoebes of anhitaotiTe law. 

Nor ate the iketches deseriptiTe of merely (he 
judicial iDfinecee and aetirity of (he 
lodiao Judges. Heir lives are riewed as a 
whole, sod tbe sketebes are compreheoiiTe and 
critleaL Tbe delineation of ebaracteri of such as 
Mahadev Gorind Banade and Sir Gooroodai 
Banegse enables the render to appraise tbeir 
greatness. Tbe aiews of tbe Indian Judges on 
edneatioD, social reform, and political work and 
organization are expressed with remarkable brerily 
and clearness. They are not roerely of 
ahsorbiog interest but am profoundly IsslruetiTe. 
The eketchei of the lires, especially, of Sir 
Subrahmaoia Iyer,K. T. Telaag.V. Krishnaswamy 
Iyer, Rauade,SIr Gonrondas, Sir Asutosh Mukerjee 
end Uwarkanath Mitter gire to tbe reader ao 
elevated aod noble view of life. Above all, the 
aocial and political aetirlties of the Indian Judges^ 
iheir aacrifiee and derotlon to (be cause of tbe 
conatry, ongbt to inspire aoy one who reads the 
book to a nobler vision of lodia’s future. 

Uuritig the admirable address delivered at the 
Calcutta" Univeraity lostitute on " The Moral 
Aspect of the Legal Profession", Sir Gooroodai 
Baoeijee said : " You should not only study the 
law but should also carefully study the lives of 
(hose great lawyers who hare abed lustre on 
Uieit profession. Tbeir examples should even be 
before your eyes to encourage snd enlighten 
you. Every student of law should read Gamphella 
" Lives of the Chancellors "and the "Livrsof 
tbe Chief Justices of Eogland . . . . " I siiould 
add,". . . . end tbe " Indian Judges ” , 



Rrou. By jrantiee GentiToix. ^’r^naU^ea by 
A. G. Rosmaos. Patnam’i Sons, Ltd., Lftodon. 


FOK SiNSKRS Only”, [jy A. J. Russell. 
Published by Flndder and Stoughtno. ' 


This is & story for c»t-1overs. It is the (alo 
of a hUck eat, from the moment of its birth oo a 
heap of sacks la a loft, through its life aa a 

n md kiteben pet, to its escape Into the 
I where It Ihes as a wild beast ia ioereaainz 
hunger, cold, and misery. At last It creeps back 
to III old mistress, starrlog, crippled by a trap 
and coTered with tores, to be nursed back to 
health; but all her derotlon is nselesi. 'Plie 
cat haa lasted freedom and the life of the srlHs 
and nothing else will do. In spite of the miiersl 
ot that life, no aooner is it restored to healtb then 
great distress of lu 
■»» 

The story is one which will only appeal to 
unninally well translated from thrFre''Beh!' *""** 


It Is ft remaikable story of the way in which 
harmony and strength are produced In tnsokind 
by the meaos of a simple but intense faith. 'Ilie 
srriter came into toocb with the Osford Group as 
it i( known and bears testimony to its inflnence on 
hit life. Its fesehing is inmused up in the 
following paragraph : 

That the holy Spirit Is still quick sad powsrfnl and 
•harper than a lwo*ed(>ed sword. Thst Qod iltil owns 
this world Bad still controls it slthousb be has let it out 
to all sorts of bnsbsadmeB. That Ood will golds sad 
does galds bis cblldren, not lometlines but all times 
when they sre surrendered to Ills galdlog will. That H 
Is ssrer to gamble on Ibe tiniearcbable riebec than to 
tnstla bank balances. 

Those who know some of the membera of this . 
remarkable Group can understand the secret of its 
ioDnence ; but those who do not, may achiere 
some appreciation of its work by reading 
thia book. 


m.n pow ,„5 ,p "f 

.Ml .hod..™ U!m 

tobbom p,,,™. H. c„ri„ „„ .io. 

riffs '''r':"'’'’ * '>"P m.pok.aloT. 

. » ■ . ' . "bom be .erre. u 

* ««d »iH world, io wbieh the 

fbuj”"! I™*’ ba,« b«,o 

Bbsodoned, ia pictured in the book. 


Toe Course and Piiases of the World 
Economic Depression. Published by the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, Geneva. 
TTiia is a report presented to the Assembly of 
the League of Naliona and contains much nsefnl 
iofocmation. Prof. Oblin of Stockholm Uoiver* 
aity, to whom the Finaneial Organisation of th® 
League entrusted the general responsibility for the 
preparation of the material upon which the report 
is baaed, worked in collahoralion with the 
Dational Labour OfEce and the loternational 
Institute of Agriculture and brought out this 

uaeful volume. Studenfa of international finances 

will surely welcome thia work. ’ 
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lIlE RAKONTTZ CUBOXICLta. Bj- 0. B. Stew. 

Cbapm&n & Hall, Loojoo. 

. The three-ijolntne novel o$ a Inodred jeara 
ago reappear* to-day as the trilogy or the 
family saga. Miss Stern has followed the fuLioo 
here and collected into one volame her three 
hooka “Teats of Israel’’, “ A Depoly was King”, 
and ' '* Mosaic ”, tracing the fortnnea of the 
cosmopolitan Jewish family Rakonitz with its 
tribal adjuncts oi Czelnvar and Beltelbeim in 
its migrations from Vienna to London and Paris. 
Us sequence of the three hooks Is not precisely 
chronological ; the tame characters and incidents 
reappear, seen throngh diR'ereot eyes is in a 
colltcrion of family reminiiceDcea with the slight 
incanaiatenelea helonging to inch memories; bat 
the same family efaaraeleristles are there throogh 
the generations. The men of the family are 
eharmiffg, gay and generous in prosperity ; hut 
In advessity they collapse, leafing the bnrdeo 
of respooaibllity to be taken np by (be women 
of the family. 

The three hooka, la fact, centre tonod three 
women: Aoasiasia, the original matriarch of (he 
tribe ; her niece Berthe and her graod-dsughter 
Too!. The instinct to rule the lives o( the 
family ia strong in all three ; but the gvoerettooe 
change and the effect is different. The tyraony 
of Anastasia is accepted with obedient admiretioo 
by the family at her day, hue the same beneTolent 
pattion in Berthe for munldicg the lires of otbeia 
meets with revolt in the younger generation less 
tribal in its outlook, and the is at last left alone 
with her patient sister j because every ooe else 
finds it impossible (o lire nith her. - 
grsnd-dangbter of the first matriarch, ia herself 
of the younger generation sod has an omlet tor 
her tsansgiog Instinct uhicb the older women 
lacked ; she founds and rnns an important 
dress-making firm “ Toni’s ” of Hsoover Street. 
The mstriarch of the ’older generation i* Ifie 
succeiaful bnainess woman of the younger. 

The women of the family are all viridly elite, 
humorous aod unforgettable. The men stand out 
lets clearly differeotiated on Stern’s crowded 
canvaa*, bat the whole cosmopolitan chronicle 
is rich in incident, in vitality and humonr. 


'Rie Call of the Solthebn Cross. By 

A. S. Wadis. J. If. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London. 

ITje author, Sfr. A. S. Wadis, la a lover sod 
friend of the British Empire and admirer of 
Disrneli " the one statesman of creative IroaginsdoB 
*fld Imperial rhha ” according to him. Impelled 
by a desire conceived in the early years of life by 
aresdtogof the adventures of de Hougemont in 
(he If'ids B'orW Mapazine, be undertook the 
(rare) into Southern Continent which hs describes 
as ‘“lire Call of the Sonthern Crosa The 
book is very fascinstiogly written. Its general 
style, its appropriate extracts of poetry and the 
description ol sceoery and flo« era, aod men aod 
things, aod (he namtire of ioeideals to the coarse 
(if (he (ravel, bold yonr stteothm so closely that 
yon cannot lay do«n (he book till yon have come 
to (be end. It is cstber carious that a book of 
trarris shoald bare in its appoodix Mr. Peter 
Freemao’s descriptioo of a '‘Madras Asssnlt 
00 Fallen Voluoteers Torotog over the book 
to discover the use that the author makes of it in 
(be leal of bis book, yon fiod that after gtring 
expression to the feellog of pride and elation 
which be felt to belocgiog (o a great Empire, 
the anthor goes oo to add : 

Bat that ibsre ti so 0^17 *lde ssd a v*ry ugly stds at 
that, bo (rue lover ol the Eapir* who has lia losg and 
booearabta cnetloasocs at bear^ esa ever forget or glose 
over. Tbe( <( bas bees by (urea a sieve driver, as 
Ofian-tnaaer, ao eeoDOBlc exploiter sod, Iasi bai sot 
leaet, a law-ssd-o'der msBlse, Its bl(toi7> past and 
preeeat, ooly too pisialy sed irrefoiably bears oui. To 
pat (I la Bore espJletl terms, la its uabslloned Jove nf 
Boaev It bit leaded to bnmaa fiesb and blood ; In Its 
oorigbieoQS geeed cf gold It bas forced a most rolaous 
drag by a soJema treaty on a belplees people onCe tbe 
100*1 (tetllzed to tbs world ; is lu farlons pursuit of 
Isdosulal erpenkloD it has tbought aotbisg c( briggiog 
about tbe ecoeoRilO raUailon of a great uallon with la 
equally loag ctrillsallon behind It ; tod Boaily to Its 
recent tlgbteoas seal tor law and order, to that same 
great natlas, Ireated tbe iaodamental rights of thousands 
of Its noil loyal citizens as so much diH under its feet, 
la a complex, diauatted, political aggregailou ineb as 
ledie la, (here mustbe strict law soil order, else (here 
la disoider leading loevtubfr (o dlsrupttoa and 
dlsaohiilOB I.lfcew{sB (here must be drm role, else 
there !a anarchy. All thU la tree and uoercepttOBsl. 

Bot Itabouldnot be forgotten that Jaw sod order are 
only raesos to an eod, and wliat tragic rescltj loljow 
when they are made as rod Is tbroeelTCs the receut 
eveots ia lodia hare made *11 too evident Tbe aim and 
Idesl of (be Empire to IW sanest and most exalted 
Boaeets have ever been and should always he justice 
and hoioaolty These have been the vrslehwords of 
tbe Imperisl History St Its best and theio should be lU 
betde-cHtg blasoced forth in letters of gold on tbe 
Impaxla] Btsndarcl, If the Empire on which the itm never 
eeta la to be spared (be (ate ot Its past compeen. 
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The Dawn of Indian Fheedom. Uy Jsck 
C. Winslow and Verrier Elwio. ^Yitll a Foreword 
by the AtcbbUbop of York. Allen and Unwin. 
(Arailable of G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 
Price Ka. 3-6.) 

llie autbors of this excellent book are the 
English priests who belong to a hrotlterbood 
which has dedicated itself (o the semce of India 
in the light of Christian dhanna. 'I'hey are 
earnest aod devoted admirers ot Gandhi's ebarac* 
ter and altoa, and they put forward a vigorous if 
reasoned appreciation of the Indian political out* 
look. They are whole-heartedly in sympathy 
with the nationalist aspiration. 

Bnt the book ia more concerned with the great 
moral and apiritnal oulloook underlying the 
recent political events : and the authors bring 
out beyond all doubt tie Chriitdike character of 
Gandhi and his methods. 


“Since Tolstoy died,” the autbors quote 
Mr. S. Ni Braidford, '* there is no human beiog 
living to'day who commands, as he does, the 
Teaeratioo of mankind. Uthers ate liked, respected 
and admired but he atands on a Mount of 
I'ranifigaration.” Say the authors : 


Ct Ushsima Otndlil Is of one piece 
’^ 1 ?. m****,!”*i.. *• the very embodlmeatof the 

Love-ihe three ulttoiaM 
. Is one of the few 

perfeeay^ilnteresied men Ihst bare walked tbia earth. 
• . . Ola aelf-forjetfnlneaa fi tbe secret of his erJl. 
tdonTn‘5“M"^ *‘““5** self^onfidetiee. lie U co». 
icioni ot hit mItsloD ud iherelore Le bu no fear H« 

«“d3r‘‘ ‘5","^““" Init .nTprwt 

MdamblUon. He I. rhe IncarasUon of moral eoVrer 

r M, • • be bat ereeted 

hnm« S. “""“‘yi, • • Ke baa Introduced leto 
PobHci, iw, Bomaln KolJand, the ttreoeeat 
religious impewt of the last two thoaeand yeara. ^ If 
V***' f»®''Isr fiyoreeof'tho 
. , s may say that in hla lore of poTcrtT be reteai* 
If hla locla] viaioo he^remli.da os 
? . n In bla alnccrity of Tolatov lo fata 

latellectaal Integiliy of J. 11. Newmsu, In the^eJL?^ 

of hla Inlematlonal ideal of Remain Holland. * ^ 


An interesHog feature of tbe book ia tbe ootlino 
which the authors present of tbe future ef tbe 
Indian Church. Ibe Indian Church of the 
future, according to the anthors. must have an 
Indian and not a Miisionary" mind. It i, 
remarkable bow clearly ibe two English 
clergymen have understood India and interprrted 
her genuine aspirations. ‘ 


HklectF-O Modern ES.SAYa. Second Series. 

Oxford University Press, Bombay, 

A happy addition to tbe “ World’a Classics ” 
it this collection of modern essays. F.ight and 
thirty antbors from Mark linlherford ” to 
Virginia Woolf are represented in a selection 
which inclndes some of tbe best pieces of tbe last 
hnndred years. Donbtlesa there is a variety of 
entertainment for the lover of literature;’ for 
essayiste, more than every other class of writers, 
have a way of being inlimate wUb tbelr readers, 
and it is no small pleasure to be admitted within 
the cartain that “ shuts os in ” with them. 


BOOKS KECEIVED 


SHOtT Biootisuieat. Skctcu or VAussicaiatusa's 
Ijrs. By N- 0. Sba, s.a. LatIubhsI Chhogaalsl 
Uesal, Abmedabad. 

Wuat Yoea □sBonarruia Baows. By Robert Baadck. 
T. Werser Laurie, Ltd., Loodoo. 

SasDsa. T. Weraer Learie, Ltd , LoodoB. , 
Tnoa Srist ZiaeTBceaTas. By Tbomas CemnoB. 

Oe«. Allea asd Uawla, Ltd., Loadoa. 

Tae Davsioratar or Rsuoioca Toiiasnoa n Raotaao. 
By W. K. Jordoa, rb.n. Oeo. Allen sad Uawla, Ltd, 
Loadoa. 


Tbb Ravass or Aaruto. The Ttaei of India Press, 
Bombay. 

Towstps A fiToraiuTic Bnror or tbe ysoiarA. By 
Baroj Komar Das, Calcutta Ualrerslty, CateaU^ 
Paiacinxs or Cmr. Govzasnsr. Hy A. K. Qhose. 
Taraporewala Sods & Co. Part I, Ks. 7. 
Part II, Rs. 6-8. 

boiaa SraTas' Couuittss Itaeoar (FraAKCuL). 

QotL of lodia Ceatral Pnbllesttoa Braach, Calcutta. 
Tub Oaioia aan Htmar or the AiiTi-JArAaasB lIovE- 
uaar w Cniaa. (Tbe Herald of Asia Ubrary ot 
Coatamporary History.) Tbe Herald Press, Tokyo. 
Tub Shasoeai Arraia. (The Herald of Asia Llbraiy of 
Contemporary History.) Tha Herald Press. Tokyo, 
^•■etaa SIabketieo Boabo, 41at 1931 to Mat 1932. 
II. M. Statloaary Office, I^sdoo. 


'.vauijaiTX A«n the OCHOOt. By Lir. w- *.’• 
IMshaayysi. HA.rhn. With a Foreword by F. L. 
urayae, ic-s. Association Press, Calcutta. 

YiTaaA-CncDAUAitL By SI. M. Chatteril, r.T.s. Theo- 
st^hlcal Publlshtag House, Adyar. 

SarrarAsaaTni. Edited by D. Gnaaaaiurtl. With a 
Foreword by Sir 8. hadhskrishoao. Theosopblcal 
Pabllsbing House, Adyar. 


Awaa PaupELETs; The Life aad Teachings of 
Slubammad by Aaala Besant T. P. H. Adyar. 

8« ^ftAETA. By Dr. H. W. B. Moreno. Theosopblcal 
Pabllsbing House, Adyar. 



INDIAN STATES 


Hyderabad 

TEMPERANCE IN HYDERABAD 
As a counter attraction to tho preicnt liquor ot 
toddf booths wilt spring ap tea and milk shops in 
Q/derabsd, sceorjio" to a tampersnce scheme 
sUortt; to be introduced in the Nizam’s Domtaioos. 

The Initiat'iTe in the temperance movement is 
being taken bj Brigadier-General Kejres, tiie 
Resident, the Gbiet Justice of Hj-derabad, 
and the Excise Commissioner ol the Nizam’s 
GoTemment, 

In outlining the scheme, the Excise Commis- 
sioner proposes to set aside Ks. 23,000 annually 
to be spent over the ftutherance of the movement. 
Foar centres are proposed to be established vitb 
a Committee consisting of a .Muslim, Hindu, and a 
Missionary to look after each centre. 

HYDERABAD JAGIRDAR3 
The question whether the widows of deceased 
jagirdara should get maiotenance from (he jagtrs 
of their late bnsbands after their reoarriage was 
decided by the Executive Council of the Sute, 
and a firman hai been Isened by H. E. U. the 
Nizam to give effect to it. Accoidiag to the new 
law, the allowaaco allotted to tbs widow of « 
jagirdar will not lapse on her decision to reoerry. 

Recently the Executive Council was spproacbed 
for an expression ot views on this point, as up (111 
now the maintenance of the widow of a jtgirdar 
was stopped isiinediately she decided to recaairy. 
After a prolonged debate iu which opinion was 
expressed that through fear that allowance would 
be stopped tbe widows would not remarry and 
this would hare su adrems effect ou their morals 
and ebaracler, the Executive Council came to tbe 
conclusion that tbe allowance should be continued 
to the widow ou her remsrcisge and recommended 
it to H. E. U. the Nizam for hia saaetion 
into a law. 

THE NIZAM’S GIFT 

A Press Note has been iasued by the Nizam's 
Government (o the effect that His Exalted 
Higboess the Nizam hta saactioned For tbe 
Bbandarkar Oriental Keiearcb Institnte, Poona,' 
a lamp aum grant of K<. 25,000 for the constme- 
(ion of a guest-house (o be named '"itie Nizam’s 
Gnest Uonse ", sod an annnal grant ol R*. J,000 
for a period of ten years towards the expensea 
of printing and pnblishing the " Uahabharata’’, 
an important Hindu religions epic. 


Mysore 

ilYSOKE PKOTESr AGAINST SUBSIDY 

In the Round Table Conference Federal 
Struetore Sub-Cummitfe and even in the Report 
of the reel Committer, it was generally agreed 
that the lederalion of the future would have 
DCS room for dues or cootributioDS of a feudal 
nature — a position warmly advocated by leadiog 
British ladtan represeolalires. 

Of the total subsidy paid by fodiaa States, 
the cootribatioo of dfyiore has beeo fully 
37)^ per cent — a state of things which bad 
naturally evoked mneh justidabie rfsentment both 
in Mysore and outside. It was thought the 
Davidson Committee would go into (his question 
thoroughly and arrive at an eqaitsbie solntioo. 
Much to lbs amazement of Mysore, they advocated 
the eontinnsBce of this tribute for about twenty 
yean. 

Other questions had agitated Mysore, osmely, 
the retrocession of Civil and Slilitary Sfatlon of 
Bangalore and the retransfer of the poaUl 
department. 

The strength of feeling in the State was made 
manifest at the publie meeting presided over by 
Sir K. PuttsDna Cbetti, one of tbe elder states* 
man of tbs State. His apeeeh was a strong 
riadicalioo of Mysore’s claims. 

THE LATE MR. DOKAISVYAUY IYER 

We regret to record the death of Mr. C. S. 
Doraiswamy Iyer, Chief Justice of Jlysore 
High Court, os November 12>b, 

Be was long connected with the Ceotoament 
Bar and was one of its moat disttoguished 
members and was remarkable for his brilliancy 
as an Advocate and Judge. 

I^3iraj 

MIRAJ EDUCAf'IONAL TRUST 

The Chief of Miraj (Seoior) has passed orders 
creating a trust to the value of Ks. 4,50,000 for 
reftgioos and edncationaf purposes. 

The Chief has named the iJewao of tbe State, 
the Mamlatdar of Mbaj, and tbe Goveruincnt 
Pleader of Miraj as the Trustees, while Rao 
Sabeb Parkbe Kesbavdas Sbedji, Mr. Chippalkati 
and 2D. Devtl are appointed as vDitors. 
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Travancore 

TRAVANCORE REFORMS 
A liberal acbeme of reforma for tlie TraTaoeore 
State vras acoouQced on October 29 in coDnectkon 
with Eis Eighness the Mabiraja'i birlbilaj'. 

The popular assembly which hitherto func- 
tioned ai only a petilioning body, haa been 
conrertcd into a statutory body with power to 
Tole supplies, legislate, interpellate and more 
resolutions. Hitherto this power was being 
exercised witli certain liinilations by the Council 
which has now been eonrerted into ao Upper Tlonae 
witli almost equal powera as tbe Lower House. 
Both Houses hare a uoo-olheial majority, the 
election being on a baaia of joint electorates which 
bitbeito had been in force, while adequate 
representaiioD is provided for minoritiet. 

Women who have had equal frauebiso with 
the men since 1921 will contioue to hare 
the same privilege. 

ITio Assembly (now the Lower House) wbo«e 
funetioni have been enlarged aud made sUtotory, 
will eonUio 72 members, 48 of whom will be 
elected non-officials. 

The Legislative Council which will be the 
revising Chamber, will coosist of 37 Members, 22 
of whom being non-officiats will be elected. The 
term for both bodies will be normally four veart 
The Dewen will be the President formally of both 
the Houses. 

The budget will be presented to a Joiut eiltioe 
of both the houses. 'll,e Assembly will consider 
it in two stages: (a) the general disentsioo, and 
C*) the voting of supplies. The Asnembly may 
assent or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce an amount referred to in any demand, 
either by a lump sum reduction or by the omis- 
sion or reduction of any particular item or iirme 
on which the grant is composed. But the Conocil 
(the elder bouse) besides tbe general dteeusviou 
of the budget will have no power to reduce or 
omit any particular item of the demand but mar 
assent or refuse its assent to the demand as i 
whole. In 'csie of disagreement between tbe 
Assembly end the Council regsrdirg voting on 
eny demand, the matter will be referred to a J<ant 
Committee of both the Chambers contLliogof an 
equal number of members from each house 
Similar joint committee sessions are provided in 
respect of disagreement on toy legislative matter 
Both the houses have a right to initiate and 
pass legislationi. , . . 


ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 

Tlie Travancore Government has ordered the 
suspensloo of all coercive proceedings in respect of 
Uod revenue for the year 1107 (correapondiog to 
1932*1933) ineladiog arrears until l&th November 
in view of (be ccooomie depression prevalliog in 
the State. 

Migs WaTIB 

Misa D. 11. Watts haa been appointed a Sleinber 
of the Travancore Public Service Committee. 
Sho was Principal of the Women's College, 
‘IVivandtuin, at the time of her retirement from 
Government service. 

Bikonlr 

PRINCES AND FEDERATION 
On the occasion of a farewell dlnoer in honour 
of the Maharaj Kumar of Dikanir, His nigboess, 
io proposing the heir-appareot's health,' briefly 
referred to tbe fortheomiog Round Table 
Conference. His Highness explained that the 
Priocea this time had not found it possible 
personally to attend the Conference in London 
for which there were many cogent reasons. It 
WAS obviously impossible for Princes with all their 
work and responsibilities in their States to be 
away three years running for such long periods 
and iustaoeed the fact of his having had to be 
absent from India for no less than nine out of 
fifteen months for the first two Conferences. i 
'Fbe Pfioceshave, liowever, by their presence at 
the previous icssions given a lead and had already 
dealt wiUi many of the iiupnrtaut poiots in their 
broader aspects. It is for the ministers to fill in 
the picture. He repudiated any suggeatioo that 
Priocea were losing their faith in federation and 
claimed that’ the views of the majority of the 
Frioeea, which the Chamber of Princes represented, 
had not undergone any change and that tbe 
federation still held the field subject of course 
to uilequate safeguards, guarantees and assurances 
being forthcoming from tbe Crown and their being 
provided for in the Federal Constitution. ‘ ' 
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Barbda . , . Kashmir 


• SIARRIAGE REFORM IN BABODA 
Tbe B«rods Lpgislafiro Asiemblj' at Its 

last sessioo carried bj- 11 TOtes to 5 « reaolatioa 
recommeodJog to the Gaverameat to doiete the 
aectioa ioTalidatiag the marriage of hoys and girls 
below 8 years of age and to suhalitute a proauioD 
that if any of Iho contraeting party did not 
approre of tbe marriage, be or aha ahonU nithin 
one year after attaining majority apply with the 
copy of tlm judgment to tbe court of lawirbich 
bald an inquiry into tbe ottence under tbe Act 
aod get tbe marriage oallified. 

BARODA MILL INDDSTRY 
Industries in Baroda during tbe past year 
showed signs of reiiral. Thirteen cotton mills 
and one woollen mill were working dnriag the 
year. All of them did fairly well owing to the 
locreaie in demand for Indian-made cloth, etc. 
Daring the year the Kilol Narjirao Mills 
noopleted ereetiou and wers ready to commence 
work It the close of the year. The coostractioa 
oltbe new mill ft Nanaic made rapid progress 
and it is expected to commence work from 
October next year. 

BARODA 'TEMPLES 

The Baroda State has Issued au order throwing 
open all the State temples to Hindus of all castes 
without distloetion. 

Dbar 

PROGRESS OF DlIAti 
Col, Ogilrie, Agent to thn Gorernor-OrDeral 
in Central India, and Mr*. Ogilrie recently paid 
a iaiewell visit to the Dhar Slate on the e*e 
of their departure to Rijsputaoa. Tlie prograrotoe 
ioclnded a visit to tbe Anand Collego where 
tbe Prinelptl read hla report on the progress 
of the College during the year J931-D3. 
Col. Ogilrie, 'in preseafiog the prizes /or tbe 
tncceasful candidates, observed : 

“I feel it a privilege to oiiiclate at the priie- 
giving ceremony ol an institution which has so 
much recent growth and j^vpsnsion to be prond 
of as the Asand College can claim this year.” 

At the State banquet, the Agent-General spoke 
la warm lenss of hia affection for Dbar and its 
ejiple and ruler. "Dhtrie * State for which 
hare a peculiar affection. There is a cberm 
and peace about the place which is rsrely foasd 
nowadays anywhere iu India.” 


KASHSHR POLITICAL CONFERENCE 
The first session, of tbe Jammu and Kashmir 
PoIiUcal Confereuce was held in Srinagar 
reeeoriy under the presidency of Mr. S. 31. 
Abdullah. 

The President drew attention to tbe good point* 
of the Glaocy Commiisiun Report hut asserted 
that many of the recommendations were being 
shelved. He asked for the Ordioances to be 
withdrasTB from the Mirpnr area and also that 
liberty of press aorl platform be granted. Be 
considered that as uniform law should b3 
iotroduced for Kashmir and Punch aad asked for 
an independent Commissiou to iaqnire into the 
grievances of the latter State. 

TBUPLB-ESTRt IN KASHSllR 
As a farther step towarils the upIiftmcBt of the 
Depressed Ctasses in the State, the Slahsrsjah of 
Kashmir has issuoil a proetamstion commanding 
that all State temples shall be thrown open to 
those classes for the purpose of danJian 
and prayer. 

Tbe proelsmatios was read oat ou Kareaberff 
in Biiidi by tbe Sliuister in chsrge of J}<railhan» 
at tbe Sbri RsghuDalbji Temple in Srioagar, and 
by the Director of Dnotfhatta at the Shrl 
Rsgbnotlhj] Temple at Jammn. 

Kapurthola 

AN ENLIGHTENED STAl'E 
Kapurthsla tbe first State in the Punjab to 
establish a RKpreseutstlve Assembly with three- 
fonrtb elected members has been tasking 
admirable progress under the able administration 
of its Chief Minister, K. D. Dowan Abdul Hamid. 
Communal rolaiions are extremely harmonious’, 
peace and order prerail. Tbe noble JTabaraja, 
highly educated and widely trarelled, iospires the 
whole adminislratios, and the high-mlndea states- 
manship of the Chief Blioistcr fully ensures its 
efficient working for the welfare of the people. 

Kolhapur 

KOLHAPUR MUNICIPALTn' 

Thn Kolbapnr Monicipallly has decided to 
IMtlpone for the present eoniideralion of a 
redoetioB in the laUii-a of its staff in orderto 
meet a deficit of Rs- 27,000 in the budget. 
Amsogemente are however heiogmade to retrecefa 
ftxpenditare in other departments such as waterieg 
streets and planting trees. X 



Indians 

S. A. INDIANS & PASSIVR RESISTANCE 
Mr. ManiUl Gtndhi’s ititemcot (»on of 
Moltalma Gaodtii) od tlie plight ol lodiaca in 
Sonlh Atrica is publithed elsea here in thia Number. 
Mr. Bhabani Uayal Sanyaii, an indefatigable 
worker in the cause of Indiani in South Africa, 
Laa wired to tho Imperial Citizenship Association, 
Bombay, as follows : 

Tba ladUn sltustlon In South Africa la rery critical 
lodced as wilt be evldeot from ibe fact that the annual 
session of tbe Boutb African Indian Congreai, held receat- 
ly at Johannesburs;, unanlmenaly decided to start ratsive 
ItesUtance against ths llitee eitraordlaary measures 
which are aimed against the rery existence ot Indiana 
In this part of the globe. 

The first oi them called the Transvaal Aalatlca L.aad 
Tenure Act mshes It obligatory on Indlant tn Transvaal 
to reside and trade only In areas specially set apart 
tor them. . 

Equally drastic Is another measure labelled aa (be 
Tranavaal Licences (Control) Ordinance of td3t which 
Invests munlcIptllUes and local boards with arbitrary 
powers to rsfnic a trade licence without gtviag any 
rcatooa and even dsnylog tha rtgbt ol api^eal from the 
decliton of the llceotlag aatherllles. 

The third one In (his serlsn is the clanss in the Imml* 

S atleo Act of 1931 which deprirci ths Indlant ol 
s right llisy had acquired under tbs Transvaal 
Rsglitfallofl Act. 

Aftsr tba TfsoInVoe so ambstk on Pasilva BeststaBCo 
was adoplrd, Mr. Sorabjee, Presldsnt cl the Coegtvsa 
Bsislon, atinenoeed that tha latslul decision will b« 
translated Into actios cely after the fiedlogs ot tba Com* 
mission appoloted by the Minister of IstsHor ate koowa. 

THE TRANSVAAL LAND TENURE ACT 
The KxecnlWe of tha South Africuo lodUn 
Congress linve decided on non-co-operatioo with 
tho Agent in leiding cridenca before tbe Commis- 
sion oo the Tenure Act. U is poioled out to Use 
Agent who is present that the law is inimical to 
the welfare of Indians and is a negaltOB of Ibe 
recognition of Indians in the Union as Nationals 
foreshadowed in the Capetown Agrement. TTio 
Members stale they could not be a party to 
accepting anything to affect the rights of Indiana 
living and nuborn. 

UNEMPLOYED INDIANS IN S. AFRICA 
It seems thst the South African Union Parlia- 
ment recently sanctioned five hundred thonaand 
pounds for the relief of white unemployed, but 
that Indians were not included in the scheme. 
The Government of lodis made strong represen- 
tation to South African Government eontending 
that Indian citizens pay taxes like the whita 
citizens and should therefore be entitled to 
cossideraff on in the matter of nnemployed beneffta. 


Overseas 

aOVEBNJIENT’Si HELP TO FIJI iS’DiANS 

The Asiociatetl Press understands that Ihe 
(loTernmcnt of India have sanctioned Ri. 2,000 
for temporary relief to Indians who have returned 
from Fiji and elsewhere and are in distress In 
Calentta. The relief will be distributed by the 
Bengal Government. 

Tint Government of India’s view is that, shodd 
these returned emigrants proceed to their native 
places they would ask local governments to give 
them assistance to settle down to the same 
manner as Indians who return noder the assisted 
emigration selieiiip. Tliere is no possibility of 
the Government of India conceding the demtod 
that these destitutes be sent back to British 
Guiana, Fiji or elsewherii inasmuch as such a 
precedent would prove very costly bejtdes 
involving a now deparlnrn in the Government 
policy. 

.Mu. BKllANAN IN TI. S. A. 

Mr. K. T. Behanao, who hss been awarded a 
Steriiog Research Fellow«hlp by Ihe Yale Univef* 
illy, comes from tha ancient Syrian Chrlstlao 
family of Kevoor in Travancore. After taking hi* 
B. A. degree with diiUoetloD from the Cslcntla 
IlniversUy, be proceeded to Tale University in 
America where he bed the rare honour of lAhlng 
B. D. degree, Slagna Cum Lande being the first 
and only candidate in this high rank. Since then 
he has been doing advanced work in the field of 
psychology. His work in this field was so well 
appreciated that he was taken on the Research 
alaff and awarded the much coveted Sterling 
Fellowship to do research in the field of the 
psycliology and physiology of Yoga. 

INDIAN 8TODENTS IN ENGLAND - 

Tlie report on the work of the Education 
Department of the Office of the High Coiumis- 
•ioner for India for the Academic year ended 
30th September 1931 shows that Oie total 
number of Indian students at Universities and 
Colleges etc. in Great Britain during tho period 
was l,89t. Of these) there were in altendsoce 
at Oxford 42, Cambridge 111, Glasgow W, 
Edinburgh 138, University College, London 144, 
Bug’s College. London 74, School of Onentsl 
Stndies 93, Sheffield 74, Trinity College, Dub bn 
13. The number of students on the books ot tbe 
Inna of Court reading Law was 612. 
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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
Iq onr October Nrnnber we gare a gnmmarj of 
Mr. R. H. Tawney’a article io the PoWicol 
Quarttrhj on “ The Choice before the Labour 
Party”. In the current issue of the eanie 
journal, Prof. Alfred Zimmern, while accepting 
Mr. Tawney'a exposition of the principles of 
socialism, differs from him in the matter of their 
application to the present circumstances of 
British politics. Mr. Tawney urged that the 
Labour Party in power should pursue its ideals 
irrespective of immediate success or failure. 
Labour leaders must be weaned from the snares 
of office and the seductions of high life. Says 
Prof. Zimmern : 

To apply the principles that he hei to finely eet 
ioith la not easy and was sever mesot to be oMy. 
It Is Indeed Innesiely more dtfficali than a geeeratloa 
ago la spite of the huge advasce made by the Labour 
movement to Orest Brltsla and the very coosiderabte 
BBcIal InproTcmeols for which it may claim eredll. 
For the field In which we are tO'day called to 
apply them Is no longer 1lalted-^s it seemed to be 
then— to our own country or to our own Commosweaitb, 
hut extends U nothing less than the whole world. What 
Ii aurpriilog, Indeed almoil stupefylog, to Ur. Tawney'a 
outlook and programme, ta that he Ignoree the taimenie 
and fifreachlng political, social and economte changes 
which, partly as a result of the war, have trasaformed 
the condltloua of aodaltat thinking and eoclallat acUvltr 
since the early “difficult" days of the British Labour 
movemesL Throughout hts article he treats the British 
Labour movement with its needs aod its ftillDga, ■« 
a thing apart, as though the euo would aland aMIl and 
the itara be stayed In their courtea whilst lb cealob 
were eating locuab and wild hooey ia the desert Haa 
he forgotten how a tampeat from the outer world buraS 
la on the prograramaa and apecalatioaa of 1914 
unsettling the too narrow foondatlons on which they 
were baiad, aeodlog many an “ advanead" Mheme for 
aoclal and economte reconatraettoB (Oulld Boclallain 
for InlUnce) into limbo with the Romanoffi and Ibe 
Hapihu^a ? And does he not realize that tba door 
ao tnddenly flung open on the world haa never again 
heeo cloeei ^ 

Tes 5 the economic problems of Britain, the 
lives of men and women in the colliery villsge 
and the cotton town are inseparably bound up with 
the happenings outside the British Isles — in the 
Rath Talley, in China aod America. 

Jlr. Tawney, replying to Prof. Zimmem’a 
criticism, observes that that, however, was not the 
point at issue, 


Indeed, the international aspect of Britains 
economic and political policy was obvious to 
Mr. Tawney. But 

the opinion which I attempted, no doubt very 
Imperfectly, to advance la that at the present junctuH 
the Irfbonr Party la likely to lerve the world best, not by 
tnppreaalng lb Intention to pass aoclallat measures u 
retttroed to power bat, by atatlog that It regards auca 
measarei as eiaentlal, working out In as ranch detail at 
poaslble their praellca! application and, when occasion 
offers, proceeding to Introduce them, even If the result 
ot ao doing Is loss of office. 

THE ADVANCE OP INDIAN WOMEN 

Mrs. R. M. Gray’s paper on the “ Women of 
India” is published in the latest Nnmher of the 
Asiatic Rteieio. In it she aaya that the advance 
made by Indian women haa been remarkable 
not only in its extent and rapidity bnt also in 
the obstacles which it has overcome. “The 
eroergenee of Indian women into the open has 
been far more dramatic and Btartliog,” ssys 
Mrs. Gray, " than the advance made by Western 
women during the War.” She contlnnes : 

Some womes’a senes have been much brnltad on the 
lipe of mee, even ouulde ledie. Three women took ea 
imsortenl pert to abeplsg the new oossiltalloa for 
ladle et the Roned Table Cooferasee. Others have bees 
Coogreie leaders end preeldente of He War Cousetls. 
Mra. Neide, ai poet asd pollilclao, le well known in 
Eoropo and America. Ilandreds of women have gone U 
prtaoD 1o parsull ol their natlonaUat Ideale. Tbonjaads 
have given appiinfah and emerged from their bomee in 
order to advocate aocial reforma aucb as the [Sarada] 
Child Marriage Beelralst AcL 

Though the advance has been rapid, yet it has 
not yet had time to produce many tangible 
reanlta. What they have at present achieved, is 
summarised In the words of Mrs. Gray as follows : 

Women have organized In India In order to assert tbeir 
equality with the women oi other lands, not In order to 
achieve equality with the men ot their own couetry. 
Slnoo women In India are nearly ilwaya married, form 
In any Casa a mtaorlty oi the population and de not 
enter the profeistone or industry In Urge numbers, there 
le no economic and theretore so political rivalry 
between men and women. . . • . In England nollflcal 
eafTaechlsemect for women was with great dlfficnlw . 
achteved after sixty yeara ol Imporlnnate demand- 
In India, It was given alcnoft before women had 
realized that rotea were worth having. 

Thus the women’s movement in India presents 
marked contrast with the women’s movement 
in the West, purged of course of the latter s 
evil consequences. 
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THB GERMAN CONSTITUTION 

Siaee the mlrtjjtioa of tlin Weitnar Constitution 
OD August tl, lOtO, Germsflj't re[mhlictD 
goTerninftnt list leen oi conlinuout interest to 
Bla<leDts ul politietl ioititutiont. The eonttUntioa 
iUeU was (olerestiog, (or it diiclotej lone oeir 
refinemenU d( the theory o( Tarlumenitry 
Gorernraeot. Three Trolesiqn of the Columbio 
UnWertity disems the itriieinre tad fuaetiont of 
the present goreroment in Qermiay, etpecitUy 
the powers o( the president end Lit cthinet, io 
the course of « lengthy article in the September 
Number of the Political SciVnes Quirierlif. 

Those who drtfled the eoniUtnUon thirteen 
yetra ago were able to choose the kind of exeeatire 
authority they desired. Indeed, the parties of 
the Left eontempUted hariog no president at all. 
But & titular executire is of tome itnportaoee 
interaatlonally. And then there a-«re a number 
of parties and a strong eiecotire power was 
deemed lodiipeasable to limes of frequent 
changes. And therefore a president was 
decided upon. 


OjTBiaa presldeat ts ool oce oa th« Amerlua 
’* * suods to mvth 

tM sime cOBsUtuiIonal posllloa as tbsl aeeuDt*il l.« 

® Kpublfc. or by the^DrWst 

®‘ “f**'*" (•eppJeci.eoled 

by 8lr lUary Slalns), the preildeat ol tlis Uatwd Steus 

KQKlead telco. 

Mm?” ol tb. Freoeh 

bJM **. decrees ai ibe preeideot 

of the Reich requite the siraslare at . mlet.wr, who 
‘Mt “»hee the Oeraiae ptret- 

dent a Mtular eiecoilTe, LoweTer touch the fset'^naT 
irMsy iVst *''* ^'®‘'*** “* Ch.neeUor BtoolDe 


An elected president cannot reJgn, hot can 
it now bo said thst the present president ol 
Germany— Von Hbdenborg— is goreming? 

'Certsfnl^ by bit action ta remorine CbeaeelW 
Braalne, Pretldent you Hlndenburg bse^goreme^ " 
a greater eileni than Oeoree V or Pees!d»»» a 
would dere to stlempt S1 b 4 the reign of WimM 75 
a century ago, no Briilib lorerelgn has yentnred to 
dismiss B mliileter who e»ea nominally bss bed lbs 
confidence of the ' House ol Commons. Soefa mn boi 
must be perlormed directly by the House of Common,, 
or todlrectJy, reslgoallofl msy, (aVow b deefsfoo of <ha 
polltlCBl pBitles supporting the Csblnet, or au adyeraa 


verdtcl at ihs polls. Only once. In 1877, b»a a Freneb 
f resident forced a Cshlnei to resigu, aediho eoniequoneci 
ot Marshal iUcMahoa'a coup were *ueb that to snbis- 
qoent president has dreamed of repeating the marceoere 
rrealJenl yon lllndenhnrg, boweyer, ey*a though a 
tltalameeatlve, hat dismissed a chaneetlor poesesslac 

the(«t least nonlost) eonSdeoce of the Itelcbstag. 

Tlio jutlidealioD which can he allcgcl for li5< 
action is twofnlil : the political slUintion in 
Germany and tlin intmllon of the framers of 
tho Weimsr Constilutioii. 

TTioie who drafted the M'eimar Cooslilulioa 
wanted to aruid the ministerial iastabllity 
wIiicL Lad been cliaraeteriatic of the IVeneh 
parliamentary lystem. 

REVALUATION OE VALUES 

Under thn aborn lieadtag. Prof. Pramattianalh 
Mnkliopadhyaya eoatributri an article to 'the 
Nnya nber Number of tlie naluddhn Jiharata. Tba 
writer laya llial the present age is generally 
supposed to be an’ ago of eritieiim. But still 
appearances are commonly taken for realities, 
and conrentioss are still commonly assessed st 
their face Tslne. neeontinnei: 

'* It is a fact that we tnodernert are coofrooted 
with at least two acta or system* of xalnei — one 
set broadly represented by the ProseDt and the 
other repreaeated by the Past. They agree and 
meet at some points .no donbt, but they diiTef and 
direrge at Olliers also. Tho question of ail ques- 
tions la : Wliere ahall we and how shall we find a 
durable and trnatworlhy, il not absolute, scale 
with reference to which wo should be able to 
compare the dlrergent yalnea of llie past and the 
preaent ? It is not a question of archaeological 
Infcreat merely." We shoulil profit by the legacy 
of the put if that legacy be found to be of tea! 
xalne to-day. And the legacy is not a dead 
legacy. Much of tlic older eusernb/e of ideas and 
iDatitntiosa is still aUre. If of yalne, wo should 
not willingly scrape them as old, rolfen and 
crumbling things. And if we mean sound busi- 
oesB, we aboald *ee if occesslfy bas not arisen 
for attempting to revalaate all nines, old or new. 
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ANGLO-INDIANS 

“ Soon •ftf r llio War, when rs«Q^ 
wcr« demtnvting a IroiU «Urt ami a HifTeront 
namo to mark the circumiiaflei’, KiiratUa*, as 
they were then caileil, aakmt the Indian Onattu* 
mcnt to giro tke oIHcia) name of Aegio-Iodias — a 
re<iQett formally granted. It ia impoitible uo« to 
oiTend a Cnraaian more tkao by giriag kirn tlial 
title; he U an Angto-tmliao, bnt he » itill, 
definilply and decidedly, the noder-dog,’* writea 
Sir. SI. SI. Dell {q the conrae of an article on the 
“ Problem of the Aoglo-IudSan " in Ibo Empirt 
Eecittf for October. S7iiea the name of EataaUn 
waa firil giren to Iheee people, there was a 
general impreision that they were moatiy 
illegitimate. Nothing faorrever couM be farther 
from the trath ; 

Is the early days ot the Haai ladle Comeany, legal 
aarrIagM het»*ss )U eerrsais aad Jadlaaa itsm 
f senorsgad. ]i ww hoped that bdalseM algbt lba« (•« 
stlmolaud. There was aUo a itrocy obJecUoe es Joba 
Cospany’e part (0 briog white wecnea oat to tedta, «ee 
ol the reeicet betsf plate to aoybody «be ba« etudied 
the iBieriptleaa on the tombi etthe loec-dUoied nliliary 
temetery at Delhi and aces the tanibte toU whteh tedie 
tcok'of eroaien'a aad ehlldrea'e live* a bnadred ycere 
age. One netertoeale nOD-coinmlatteeed offiser baa 
recsniail (he loss or bla wile aed three leot wtthta 
aCoe days. 

The ehfldten ot thste mtied marrtegee eDCoeiai^d by 
the East India Company were siaally bresghl «p in 
Soropeaa alyle and sltlmately recateed (be name «( 
Koraaias. Tbes, at sow, they were teal to Ecgtaad for 
tdnctlloD when As paresis* maana aUovred aad sp lo 
the end of the elghiceBlh century, they reisrsed to ladle 
to taka up appolntncnte under tba Company. 

Abnnt 1800, there eru a sudden and dieaitrons 
change In the Company’s policy. Fressnre way 
put on the Directors of the Uast India Company 
to keep all lucrstire appointments for young 
iBoglishmeo. 

The canto of the Anglo-Indians is being 
ehampiooed by lofloeotisl people and they hare 
formed an association of their own. 

Muth it being done to help on the edoeaUoa of 
Anglo-tsdlane, ntaloly by reltgloaa bodies. EtoeOaoS 
acboola for tham are (otind bom lo ^e bUla agd the 
plaloi, managed by 'Angtleana, NosoonformlaU, and 
Kcaun Catholics. Ih«sp(rf(aal torpor of (he Eo^tsb 
Cburnh as a , whole daring ihe elghtessth eeonwy, 
eaaatBg It to anter the mission fi^d later than other 


religious bodlei, has delayed Iti liillaenee In this ephere 
ior long, but It is now dilog eteeUeot work lo the 
edneatloaat World of Aeglo-Udla The Indian OoTcrn- 
ntent makat grants to many achoots managed by the 
reKgfoua csmqiunftlei but there is no itylng bow long 
siKh help may continne. Tbo Church at bomn sbouid 
realise (his anl seed help to the Chqrch orarsnss. 

The writer coaclnlcs by saying “ that more 
eaeourtgement shonld be given to tliptn from the 
Oorerameot sad wilh soppori from tbe Cbnrch st 
Lome, the Anglo-Iadisa coiitd surely shake olf his 
rsoial sad social kaadicapa and rise lo he s 
Itsppy sod respected member of iiocieiy in the 
laJis that is to be.” 

TUB INDIAN OLBRQY 

The C’Aurcfl Oetrstn for October publishes the 
text of the memorsndum on the need for s greet 
iocresie la fhe oomber of the lodiaa clergy, 
wthteo by llishop Usoerjee o( Lshore. He deals 
sriftt (he needs of the Puojab ssd observes : 

’• We have now gathered about 40,000 Chris* 
(cans scattered over a large aroa in the dlslricta 
«( Amritsar, Narowal, Gurdaspnr, Onjra, tod 
Ufoltao. For ibo apirilnsl mioistratloo there are 
only 14 priests, rts., four European and ten 
Indian. This works oot: one priest to administer 
3,000 people. Consider the exteasire area over 
which this population is scattered ; in many esses 
a group of hardly more than eight or tea families 
in each village and these tar apart. In one 
district I know thet no (wo vilfsges are neater 
than two miles from each other. This would give 
some idea as to how many hnodreda of miles 
each priest has to trarel betore be can reach his 
parish of 3,000 Christians. One priest toU me 
(bat there is quite « large part of big district 
which he caonot reach more than once a year.” 

One main thing that mostly occupies the time 
of a priest at certain times of the year is (he 
aolemnisalion of marritges. “Tliink how many 
huodreda of miles,” says the Bishop, ‘‘that one 
priest has to travel and how much time be 
has lo give >a order to solemnise these weddings. 

* • lliiak of those hundreds and hundreds of 
Gfartatian bootee la whose home life a padre 
haa no place, not even in a wedding.’’ 

“lliis is too serious a state of things," asya ' 
(be Bishop, ” and onght to be at once remedied." 
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HOOKS FOR LlimAKIi:S 
A library is «ortIi its iiatno oo]}’ vlian U haa 
good books and jonroali. Hut tlio irlrction of 
good books and penodicals U a ililTteoU task. 
Mr. Atnoljadbao Mukrrjro, writing in the ilodrrn 
lirthw under tlie iieading " Rook icleetioa for 
public libraries ”, obaerres as folio* i : 

ItU best >0 start tlia work of book lelocitoo wllb • 
properlj elsssified catstogue. I)^ • preperijr eta*allle<l 
caUloguo I mean one Out can serve aa a guide loth* 
llbtarian In the mitivr of book selection, telling btm 
wbat he potaesee* aad what he does not but iboold ba** 
possessed. In such a elaislflcd calatoeue tb* major, 
minor and sobordlaate classes should be so consilioied 
that Id a model colleetfoa lor the particular cammoaltj' 
there will approxlntielp be the same eamherof hooka 
under each co-ordinate head, so that the librarian tornlof 
over th* pages ol his owe catalogsa wtU readllp aedcr- 
stand the strength and dcGcIeeeles of hli library. 1 
empbasla* tbe pbcaM'‘fer ib« particular eemiDUBtiy'', 
bteiuse the seeds el each cotnmunKy tra different aed 
therefore s mteheoleel adherence to an loiernatlooel 
system will be of Utile ose to tbe type of lihrarle* we 
are envisaging. 

Where the resources of t library are limited, 
and when it is not possible to Lave sn adequate 
number of books noder every subject bead, tbe 
best thing to do will be, says the writer, to have 
one standard work or a representative anibology 
in the place of a amail nnmber of unimporlnnt 
books or pamphlets on a patlicnlar subject Ue 
also suggests: 

In order to make the library eomptehsnsira ibougb 
usambltlous, dlctlonaiies, (oeyclopaedtaa and other 
ImporUntrelerence works must be procured aed their 
use popnlartzeA A library after all Is meaot to complete 
the mental ettnipmeot of tbe citizens. 

Mr. Mnkerjee is of opinion that an Indian 
library cannot help being bilingual. For EoglUli 
is the key to world’s kuowledge and calturc 
which it is practically impossible for ns to do 
without. English books shtmld, therefore be 
procured to ■ supply deficiencies that cannot be 
made up by any work in the Vernacular. 


CONOILTATION IN INDIA 

Commentiog on “the drama in Vertwadt jiil" 
which ended wlih the eeremoniat clotn of 
Mr. Gandhi’s fast following the great pact 
between tbe Hindu letders and the leaders of the 
nntoucliahlfi, Ihe SpeeUilor pniols out: 

It wooM BOlb««uy to oTcnUI* the slgolficanca to 
ladU oftha i’oona aerermcDl. It marks an epoch In lb* 
•rolotloB of the world's most onclrril, moat claborot* and 
most rigid loeUl system— a system which has matntslned 
almosl unaliored It* unparallrted curs* Imposed os 
oae-flfili ol til* Hindu multitudes. 

Ilie agrrement is a striking vindication of the 
method of non-Tiotenen hut how far, asks the 
wriler, will it help the Gandhi party to influence 
Ihe desperate trrroiisli of liengal ? Aod how far 
can the new temper and feeling be turned to 
account in making a new basil for eonetliition 
aod co-operalloD? 

ThUlast Qucitloo esotoi b* answered csiegerteally. 
As thing* sundlolsdla, It la esssoltal to isci ib* way 
carefully, ylrtoff lull weight (though asver eiCMsIra 
weight) to ilis jndgmeot of the mso on Ihe spot. 

Th* hope thst Mabatma Osodlil may now bo wllllaff to 
call off elril disebedieneo and ihsi the Qoversneat may 
f«cl abU la relora to amaasty soma or all el tha men aad 
womea new to prtsoa for aea-vlolcal offeoees frsnes 
Itself spostanrouily, 

h’eibleg woald herald tbs eotnlog Coalersnco le London 
more aospIclODtly. However that maybe, tho Qorrni- 
meat's buslnetr lo-dsy Is, as It hat always bees, to push 
steadily forward with Ihs task oi making the reform 
•cb*ms a reality. 

THE ORIGIN OF DUTV 
“ITio imperatire of Doty, which is as real as 
anything that we know, more real than stocks or 
stones or electrons and bions, if it comes to a 
comparison, took its origin where other reals took 
theirs. To essay to construct asystem of ethics on 
a preliminary denial of this is to flout the impera- 
tiva of Truth,” writes tha Rev. Canon dV. 0- 
Edwards Rees in the Conlemporan/ Heriw- 
“To endeavour to collect from the conventions 
that men may hope to reach one day, tho leg'*" 
lative and antboritative dynamic that is needed at 
the outset to give the conventions any validity i* 
a futile waste of ingenuity. To establish as the 
law of right what men shall deem convenient is 
to set them on the road to perdition.” 
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TAGORF/S SHOUT STOlMVa 


Frof. K. K <U}cin»»i U*Uo<^r«oirti*« 

*b(Jr{ gforiri io «o •rfisJ'* fo Jhfl j-wnll I»}i^ <*bJ 
Ihe ]VoHd. He o^.ierre* llul Jo ipjiteeJ*'* 
Tigore'* *rt a« (tory teller, od» eionot ia ketier 
than itmlj' aa'l anal^ie the ikill aoi voikinan- 
ihip {n hi* Mitfintnyt--'' Dritatt Tulor". 

" In ihort itoriei,*’ i»ji the writer s 
t}ia creetlea ot the itmotpliera ef a Fore*l «f 
or oi “nislc exemtnu epenler «R 0i« Iost) of |^1 oq« 
«e» ** it rreetitill^ InpeitibU and faetu^ apf «ar« lr((* 
timat* only for Introtlticlte a tymbnitiin ar polattafa 
morat T*;ere, ta “Ilutpr? huiaea'', Ltt tl>'i«a at 
tile poitlltlllt; Af In^adnf tntii to tivintptiera a* •nuM 
mtlie tilt tnprrnitnrtt ertiillil*, bat eat U net ttr* If U.a 
apptai et (bit eta rreperij bt (tetrilbrit •« of a tlery or 
oiaprots pofin. Wbllt tbere mtj b* tireptlAe* at le 
"Fnollib llofM" (Unrttbt) or “Otlllt", Ttfnft't tWlet 
(taertilj <ieat with Mntrnpcirar7 lUt la |l«ee>i la tt« 
Tirleat pbatet ef triltli;, tn ae4 fa tilt**, 

wltbla tbttinitel ftnll^ lift or It l<i« world ailtrra. 
Pollllet Itrtrtiy lalroiinctd In Ihttt tbirlei iboatb It 
may ba prettnt tn Iba btekyrooBd of Ibt Malt *1 . 
irown Ibc iileE''er Cit trtgle “ Coedt tail Sattblnt**, ' 
aoelal rtfnm aad preptctedt miy tamtllairt be 
ttgurly tvHtnV bsl ntntli; (ht «(t«ar« ef Ibete 
tlorletlt In tbt irtfrdy orcooitd/ei ttdlTldatt Ufa,— 
Oia lrac«i]y mora oftra iLta the esoitdy et II; ler 
tilt peel wtih hit dliCtratfK eytt t*r« lb* eoafliti 
of hit thartettr with tlrmmittKrt. rotflltl wHb 
iBipalMt or toclil Itwt or rrtiadiMt or eonttn. 
Uoat— a oonfilcl wlildi tlniAti lettrltbly taAt 
with the crutbltfr of llit ledltldtitl and the tltdl' 
cation of Ihe tlrroKlb et the flpp<iitr( fiv-t, Oee can 
think of to mtoT of the** w«ik men and womea of ihe 
tTl'C of KuMroda Is •'Tlie Jodja*’, ftlcharak or 
PhMhlhalt la “Tfio Slater Titdl or Kailptda 1e 
" Rarhamoora Son ", or flirt' a1 tn *' Tiie I’tirale Toior ", 
truly Irapdo flpirea with til f>t«r.1<ii'.lllr« ol Coedoraa ye| 
goiTTC Dnd«r on accaunl of rrrltln rrrort and frtlltlea or 
of the tlreaa ol titcraal frrtri which pror* loo powtilul 
for Ihrm. 

Vany of thom maj’ bn betil to bn rctposaiMti 
for that fate la a mnm or Inti iadirnct failitoa, 
yet one caooot laj bow !n iLe (teo of the aSroran 
cireamstancna thry coaid bate acted olberwitn 
and Btill reUioed our tympalhini mod rntpncl. 
In eoncladiDn| (bn writer poiou out that : 

many of thtae Ulet appear to be mere palhelle than 
tragic tod eteite more ofpliy than of (rrror. Ereg ff Iber 
do not ImprcM oa with a arpto of Injnitlce at the ^Idinw 
prtadpla of the world, they olten enggeat tnviaible force* 
and Tialble cooTeniloca which are anjoat asd tyrannical 
reapODtlbla for ibe exlaiesre of no mneh of mlaery nj 
'pain at we tee 'present ronod about us ere^ moment of 
our tires. 


TIIKOO^FKD OF ISSIIRAKCF. 

‘“llje poip'l flf iniuranco has for Its keyeuld 
aociat aerrice, and aUh<vii;;1i appsreolljr it I* »o 
tadiridBal'a protnclioo, there Is alia luU acomwoo 
tie (A the cotnmuuily and a pblliathroplc aeriUe 
la the less forinoafn matnbera of lociely,” tays 
Mr. K. U- Madliara la lli** eonrin of a paper 
publiabed is the Jiituraufi’ U'vrI'l: “Tl<« 
pfop<*r eoBdiict of losuranCD basinets retjohrs 
nsdentandlni; of the deeper wants and aeiitiacBti 
of men, of their psycholnffy anl tbeir ecocotny* 
aod also iMwirea a skill for expoillioo aodl 
fi|>oi!n1*lioi). To this end, aiys Mr. Madhari, 
a sound gruersl edneatJoa is aery bandy, befaiua 
cnliarei ciaea knawladgn aod balancfl as well 
a* ability aed iliteiplioe, 

A Ilf* lesoraita UtilUirfon dnet not ailii solely f«r tka 
beerfiiof fieienl poUey-ksldefs, |i most bs eeasldcred 
a* kattag toet'totl axlitesrosod bs treatid sasyusi 
t> poatemy a< It baa beta a beHuge of iko past and tk* 
nbaolutt and oermaaaet stsblllty nf lha corperaUsa 
arlllsg It anal la a'lT <a>a b* teearrA TIis deslarailM 
elaboaos retalu In iba .conTrrslen ef nrtala fnais 

t teeenily tree laW o dsSalto llabtlliT, and Improfer 
oeitt sllolwaat may transform a inrpias law a defirib 
Accordingly the IrMlUena] policy bni la fnee a Inei 
immodltuly and to rerenl a profit slowly. Kipoelal 
cafe la oeecnary ihti iVe first step may aerer b* isksa 
aleco lllo asseraete la the scry anUihctlsof a aperalattrs 
eoterprii*. , 

In coocludiry, Mr. Madliara obsmei : 

Tbe esUbllibineot of propngnoda bnrrani to odnesl# 
the anans't in matlere of (osarnneo Is to*day loudly bclsg 
wMaprred. I know ol nna rndfan Isaornnw eompeny 
ot leant that It inklBg rnamt Ihe slllaget o elsema £tm 
I w iSm pqrynsr, but I think that aocb wwk la l-eat Me- 
doct«] as * tenuat orgintiatlon M Ibe eommoo work of_ 
•U Onmpanlea Slid also that Ibe taosl beaefloDt rttam* 

out of tlicn can ba ■■tpeeltd If that It rntmaln*) to tba 
Istaranea ngestl tliemirlres It is lbrrrf>re rery 
necrtaary that Iniaraece cempanlea beitir themneleea 
anlubly U this direction. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 

HEWS -t PEPA RTMENTAL I- NOTES 

Questions of Importance 


ALLAHABAD CONPEHE.VCB’S DEJfAND 
Tbe Uiiity CoaJereuce Cummifteo wlaclt met 
at AlJalisbjJ npJer ihp prci}/)^fits}/ip of ih, 

C. Yij«ynr4|U«r»cljafi on tbs 3fil NavemW 



Ml. C. VJJ\Y.\RAaU.\VAClUat 
coacl(i(]ed ife ivarV at 7*30 to ttie ereoiag oa 
November 17- A» » rcBolt «>f llte deUbera^op, 
tbe SfeetiDg tmtnitnotialy accepted (ite principle 
of fall respoQvible Governinent, i!ia( u, a NatiOBsl 
Govemmeat »ifh fu!f reaporsiliiUfj” at lha Geoire 
wilb aafagosrd* lor *5>oil periods fixed by Statute 
denjonstrayy oeeesssry io tbe Sotereslj of India, 
ft has sfio been agreed Ibat tfie various parts aod 
agreementi alisll be infrrdepeiident aod sliail form 
One euti^. , • 

11 * 


Tbo faiiawiug is tfie fuff fpxt of fhe Resotutfoos : 

Jn tbe slnetieeoi ^sfinile infirruatloi »« ttr ibe ^rojot- 
Uan, poverf and ftigecfoaj of menibers returned by the 
lodfM Stales fa tbs A/f-fedfa IVdvraf C<egf(facnre 
vibicb may tome into exlstsacci this afrreemeBt as to tho 
teiervaUoB et ttat* in tba CeatiaL lAgU'.atara U antsred 
Into wlib retennee Doly io lbs reprsisnUtfos ofBiltlsb 
fftdfa ft fa agreed tbaS fa tbs CtBtisi ttegisUlarf, oat 
ot tba total aaau allolteJ to Brftfth Isdla. S3 yer ceat. 
tb»U <>« t«*«ntd for the UsvUmi aad 4 3(3 otr cent, {or 
the Sffcbt. 

Tbia Cooferenos fa ampbstfraffy of the oplnfoa ibal a 
Oovomaieet at the Oentro folly responsible to the people 
and possessing tbe fult rlphtv of a Katieoai Cevetomeat 
will alone ratufy the Qeedi of India and easiire tha 
irelfate ct ber people Tbe Confmose, tbetelor*, 
demanda ibat (be ponirot orrr the Oovenmeot of ledta 
abooldbe laansferrrd V> lio 3»3l»j> peopla »lft only such 
aelegoerde for n thort period £xed bf StAtofe u tntjho 
■ho«n to be denonsirably oeKsaaiy Is the Istereets si 
lodln- It <s agreed ibat tlie vaHsnt puls of ibis lettls* 
ment ate Intet-toanetiei and the eoUta tetilemeat ahatt 
bo regarded as odo lodWIilblt Ostity ood shall ha given 
effett to as a stholo. 

Paodit Goeind ifsUvia, GecersI fieerftiry, 
Uaiif Cnoloreneo, hits toot Mogrami to Ilessrs, 
Oaoiibi, JairebtrlsI Nehru «oj olhere laformiog 
(hem of Ibo groat sosenss of Ifie Coafmeee. 

Wlico Ibo report of thei C»fntuUtes iacorporatiog 
the sgreemeDt* anvve<l at baa beea adopfod by (be 
Coofrrenc«, the agreetneot will be pl»eei7 before a 
larger All-l’arltes Coafereoco which will meet at 
Allahabad oa .Ifoods]' tbs filb December J93". 


THE POONA CHRISTfAN CONrERENCE 
'fbo followiog is the fioal form of the atatemeut 
of F« 0 (f«n»nntv} Rights which, by agreemeot, wai 
recoRHueaded by ihe Pooaa AlMadia Conferesce 
of Chriitians i-mbodind in the New CoDttitntma 
on OctiAipr 'id : 

Tbte <Jo«{et«*ce, after diecorsfog the ^BOsUea of 
tepTeseBtntlon of Indian Cbrfeiinns In legfslstarcs, dads 
tbft there (s n genera), fboagh not naaolinoat opfnfon, 
Id favour of cfiatigfng the carnmnnst awnrrf. 

it iberelsoe appointed s Comoililee to meet Ihe lesderj 
of otbermniaanlllet wltl) a rlew loadopUsp a soluble 
sdeernaUre to the Award. 
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Utterances of Ific Day 


Tiin NKKi) or rnr. noun 

8ir S 1U<Ili»UrNtinitn, in liis at (l>p 

Anniitl (JonTOcnlinn oi thp Knjrj'ur Untimllj on 
NoTfmbfr lOtli, mil ; 


" II i» llip fiinctinn of lii*> UniTvrsitj- t.> |>ro>)»rfi 
not onJj iffioisri •tili tbo jirjjibrlir tition knt 
«l«u of tlio fl»* <lrmoer»c\. hrinnemrj 



Sir RAOnAKHISUNAN 

U not tole bj « rabble or a cauciii. It |« not 
«nbmi»»ioD to mail opinion or olWieoce to 
dictators. Tliero is no tioer definition of 
democracj than that of Mazzioi, who said that 
it is the progress of all through all nader the 
leadership of the wisest and best, not merely the 
best bom. We want leaders wLo are not aoiions 
to keep their seaU of leadership but who are 
prepared to tell the truth and gnido ns ton. 
right solution of our problemi. ' There it a' 


leropiatloQ for an uoi^lueatM or half-eJacsSed 
democracy in put In places nf power men of 
foreosle ability, polltica! deiterlfr or Ri’'oey 
power, aueii a feroptallon is ditlieull to orerenme 
iintees the electorate has Inlelli-ence and ability. 
pnMie apirli ani indrpen iroee oT|t3alitIra which 
caneot be got to or’ler. 

Tlje Uflirerailirs can prosMe tii with i»*« 
of diaciplioed Courage, loea who will be dlrretaTS 
and not merely ejpooenta of public opinion- It 
will not do In these tmobloos times to play for 
•afrty, demand teenre careers and look out for 
aofe^ If yon eajiect then, yon will be dis- 
appoloted. ^ o'l mint be prepared to go ml of 
coosenlfoiial grtsiteg and lilc" eftiBcea In life 
and bo ready to do aoy thing worth duieg. Youth, 
If It Is not anietnle nr fossilised, will always 
bo anseoiniotii ]a thought and action. Ibe 
tnesstgo I leaso with jou, my young friends, fit 
IVeserto the spirit of youtii, of adtenlnm ao»T 
of courage, Kcinip yourtrlf for |}.a new m 
of social trealnra.*' 


T»K idkal rAin.r.AMKNT 
‘‘Hie fundameelal problem of Ooserameot ist 
la it possible to msk# decent plaonieg eontpaliblo 
with ealsiieg iosiiiiitiooa? " said Sir Attbof 
Ha ter «.p„ ,t j^n.eral Sonwef 

Mbooi. ‘*1 persoBally cannot nEtualiie," 6ir 
Arthur went on, ** a luddea mrenal o{ all exbtlag 
losiiintions. I am not enronragerl hy Italy and 
|{acsia. I1iey harn not known free eoreromeiit 
for Tsry long. We should search for an altersa- 
li»* mrihod to ono which meaaa the abnegation 
ol the fundamsDtala of liberty. 

I ahontd like to lee a ParliaTueat, not meeting 
04 sow, but for two or three months in the year 
*r I j . would be to reriew the work 

of the admiaistratloD of the past year and change 
1110 adminiitratlon If accessary aad to legiilato 
for the coming period. 

But the legUlation ihouM not be in detail for 
which Barliament it nnsuiuble, not by cTaniei 
hammered out In detail by a committee of 
huadreds^but a atalement of main prlnctplei 
witMn which Irgtilaiion could thereafter be made 
hy Ordera In Council. Hie Government should 
be uonaggrd and unimpeded for the greater part 
of the year hut it should be responsible to the 
people for carrying out its mandate. 

That it not an impossible ideal. T would 
like to aee rarliameot delegate but not abdicate.’’ . 
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, IN'i'EkiJA'nONAL CONFERKNCB 
ON INDIA 

The value of world opinion in thene daja of 
growing ioternalioual outlook can hardly he 
ignored. When, at the instance of Jlr. Gandhi 
and the vigorous logic of non-co operation, the 
BriUsh Committee of the Indian National Congress 
was, disbanded and the weekly organ Mia 
suspended, we deplored the decision as one 
calculated to do great harm to the country. 
it is common knowledge that the truth about 
India seldom reaches foreign countries while some 
inconiequeutial abooiinalities ate featured in their 
press. This distortion has invariably acted pre- 
jndiciallyto our interests. How to counteract this 
ignorance and raUunderataodiDg but by a counter 
propaganda ? Lacking U.e mesas and the facility 
■ to carry on such a propaganda abroad, we welcome 
with gratitude, the efforts of groups ol good men 
and women who are doing their bit for India, in 
Europe and America. It U gratifying to learn 
that at tbe recent Internationil Conference at 
Geneva, delegates of no less than 26 Organl- 
sations from 15 different countries gathered 
together to discuss Indian, conditions. fbe 
• ticts disclosed at the Conference ebow th^ 
extent of the world’s sympathy for India and the 
international activities carried on to help her 
cause. We congratulate Mrs. Cousins who as 

Internstional Kepresentalive of the Women’s Indian 
Association, has so far succeeded in her to 

iDteresl other corjotiie. io the effairs o «- 
Tbe ptooeedio.. of the Contereooe .how Ib.l 
.trikios .peeohe. were med. •. the ooo^too bj 
,epr..ent.li... o( didoreol oot.ot.i..-.p«o“> 
testifying to -their .yiapethy or n i 
- ' ..pir.lioo ..a their reg.rd for lodi.o eulloro. 
lo s .ftomeit toned b, the U.legete., the? 

' Bines ihs problem of ppeif'lo Uio 

ecus sad world nnlij *re .m- t/'^proniolo • 

Wales lo lake anj •ellon poMtble to P" 
belter relalloBehlp between lbs P^Pj only be 

Brluln. We are convinced ibal pence enn on.y 
lecnred when India Is in eostrol of her own deell T 


I’llESS AND ORDINANCES 
A Conference of tbe Madras newspaper 
proprietor., editor. ..d j.uro.li.t. ... h.W 
.1 the IIMu ofiee, Jl.dr.., to prote.l .g.™* 
the provuioo. of the Ordio.oee io >0 to .. 

.ffeotthePr..., Mr. S. C. Ke!k« pre.tdrf- 
ITio following resototroa was adopted 

1. et 

Bientofthomnasmenla Tlfhwof to 

are opposed to all f* ® J a, tbe ConrW 

riiutrriS"’o“to .tato .. 

cillsensblp by 'he people. 

C. D, CONVICTIONS 

Sir Samuel ’totlS* nnm£ of 

Commons Je^iioa witb tbe Civil 

Ke’dto"" •" 

rdtto:'onTS,“£'s.trr..Vto.- 

iojail on the 30th April. 

TKESIDENT for ‘COUNCIL OF^^ATK^ 

jQihe Commoos at ,jje l^eiidenl 

Grenfell. Labourite, luggr I.eneeforib be 

:l«:cd aTlu tlto case of the LegielaltTC 
Aaiemhiy. .id ool rooleoplale 

ftereriaion of the whole co.at.lnUon, 

THE NEW JIADEA9 SlISISTBY 

The B.ja of 'otorge'i their 

Mr. Kumarawami Jieddi t ^g 

„ffie,.oo,N.te»be-h^ 1 g,,, 

the 

portfolio* M before. 
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Personal 


LATE SlK ALI IMAM 
bir All Itnani, wlso died Ust moatb, 
ivaj born iu 18C0. He was appoiated Law 
Member to tlie GoveruiQec>t ol liidsa in 1910. He 
was regarded as the maker of UiLar baviog 
played an important part in its creation as a 
separate prorincc in 1919 He was tbe Cbiaf 



Minister of Hyderabad to 1917-20. He was one 
of tbe aignatoriea to the Nehru Kepori and a 
leader of the Moslem Nationalist Parly in India. 

Hia work in coDceetioH with the reodiiiou of 
Herat to the Nizam is well known. An tSMt 
host, hit house in Patna was open (o one and alL 
He was very unassuming by disposition. 

Sir All leaves behind him Ladj Imam and five 
tons, all of them Hartiilers practising in Patna. 
Lady Imam ii well known for her great work in 
connection with the women’s movement and was a 
member of the Bihar Franchise Committee 


HRITISU OFFICIALS IN THE 11. T. d. 
ITie following form the British Parliamentary 
delegation at the Third Round Table Confeteoeo 
wbieb reiumed cuostitutional discussions in 
London, on November 17. Hie Government Dele- 
gates are : Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Lord 
Sankey, Sir Samnel Iloare, Viscount Hailibam, 
Sir John Simon, Lord Irwin, Mr. J. C. 0. 
Davidson, and Sir. R. A. Butler. The Noa- 
OoTcmment Delegates are ; Lord Peel, I^rd 
^^^alertoo, I/ord Reading and Lord Lothian. 

‘I’bo Labour Party was invited to nominate 
represeotativea but preferied to defer psrlicipa- 
lion in the discussions until a later stage. The 
Lord Chancellor will take the chair in tho 
absence of the Prime Minister. 

MADRAS CORPORATION 
At a special meeting of tbe Madras Corporalloo, 
on November 2, Sir. M. A. Mulbiab Cbettiir, the 
Kumara Rajah of Chetlinad and tbe ton of Raja 
Sir Aooamalai Cheltiar, was unanimously elected 
as Pfcstdent of the Corporation for tbe enaoing 
year. Ibe new President on bis elevation to the 
presidential gadi assured the House: Now that be 
liad been elected as President, he was above all 
parties and personalities end would serve and 
conduct himself in such a manner as to erase tbe 
impreesion that he was a party' man.' 

;TliE NEW AMEiaCAN PRESIDENI* . 

Sir. Franklin Dclane Roosevelt, Governor of 
New York Slate, known to bis friends as “ F. D.". 
aged fifty, is a distant ' relation of the lamons 
Sir. 'Ibeodure Roosevelt whose second cousin he 
has married. He has font sons and a daughter, 
U* was elected Governor of New York State in 
1929. Sir. Rnuievelt is now elected the President 
of America defeating Mr. Hoover. ■ 
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• » Literal^ 


THE ESGLlSa AND TUE FRENCH PRESS 
“Tbe popular papers in France,” aaya Mr. 
Robert Dell in Curreni for N'orember, '*ar« 

more seriona tban ttie popnlar papers in EngUn'l 
wbieb meant that the public, to irhieb ihej 
appeal, take a greater latereat is aeriona 
qnesUoDS than tbe Eogliik pnblie. One has 
onl/ to compare, for instance, the Petit Parisien, 
which bat the largest cirenlaUon of any daily 
paper in France, with one of the English popnlar 
papers to eee how tnperior the former is. 'Ilie 
Eoglish popnlar papers are foil of trinalltiea, 
sensational stnots and appeals to erery form of 
anobbery. No French popnlar paper fills its 
eoInroBS with portraits of film start and faihioo' 
able brides, gossip about duchesses, highly 
colored aeeonati of tririal ineideata, diseossions 
by Bishops on the adranttges or disadraotages 
of abort sVirti, or by actretiea on the eshteoce 
of God.” 


’ MISPHINI’S 

” Wofl,^ no doubt, to those through abom 
offence* come, .neTcrfhcless they mmt come . . 
writes Mr. J. 0. Sqaire in the Loiulit Slerainj. 

***rhe claitic in the kind kss been going the 
roonds lately as a new one bat really dates from 
jnst after the American CitU War. It concerned 
a newspaper in Atlanta, Qa., or some tncb place, 
who referred to a local colonel as ‘a battle* 
ecsre<l Tctcraa’. The geofleman iMolted burst 
into ibe oiSse with a goo and thrcstened to shoot 
np tbe whole atsff unless a reriied Tirslon were 
immediately pnbTIshed. 'llie result was in the 
next number another slip of the printers and tbe 
mote complimentary appellation of ‘bottle- 
scarred Teteran V’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


NOBEL PRIZE FOR Mk. JOHN 
GALSWOR'IHY 

llie Nobel Prize for Literatnre bat beep 
awarded to Mr. John Galsworthy. 

Mr. John Galsworthy wsa born in 166T aod 
was edneated at Harrow and New College, 
Oxford. He wu lloaonrj Fclloir of the New 
.College, Oxford ; Uoa. LL.D. St, Andrews; sod 
ilon. litt. D. Manchester, Dnblis, Cambridge, 
Sheffield, Oxford and Prineetowo. (Au article 
is published, elsewhere in this nnober). 

Sii: OWEN SEAMAN 

Sir Owen Seaman, who is retiring from the 
editorship of Firnch, soeeeeded Sir F. C. Bnnisird 
in tbe editorial chair in IdOO. Aithongb be is 
himself a brillianC parodist aod a rersifier, who 
has sometimes come very sear to being a p««l 
aod was once Professor of Eoglish Literalore at 
a eollege in the north of England, his editonhip 
of 1‘uKeh has been a career In itself. 


AnaciEmuVioa or Unoss cnia S» t{*ta Cnau. 
»j a. N. VtsUiMubba gMitl, M a. Osern Allts 
& Uswls, IM., LoBdoB, 


Sasxzsrsass Tssorcn Eunaa Eras By ttadee Q. 
- 6ha&afl{. Ktrbert Jowpb, V, yabo Sfreei, IdefpM, 
Loodoa. 


lsi>o-CsTLos Ccwscnox. By V. K. SajirsiBam. 
Ssxorbssy Prsir, Hsuoc. 

Tbb Law or Toaia By Bsauwoml Ayyar, a.*., aj. 

Batterworth & Co, (Isdis) Ltd., Madras, 

A r*w Pas-lirsToaic Biucs 4*0 rs* Bock Psumcs 
or euQssrra. Br Aaisr Baib Dsiu, a.*., lus. 
J^bHtbtd by O. V. Borat, wa.,ai. ftidtraa 
Baa<ri*a Laae, Calcatla. 

Ue raoa PoT»*rr ci Brxii. Isnu. By D. Epeacar 
ifaich, a *c,> r^r>. WJib a I'orewo/i} by }L k. lia 
Kart oi Wltllagdoa. Oxford UsiTeriliy Trui, Bomhay. 
Paasm IxDU, Paar L Koaar Bralbar*, AnrtUu. 

A Hrrssaan's ffounar. By Ptrterla Croaa. T. Venae 
liaiirle, Loadoa. 

TWa AuaasTxa Krara. By Jua« Bolsad. T. Weracr 

I^sita, LoadoB. 

Taa Mxusea or ns Qir*. By D. 6. Scraia, a-a., 
Pnleaaot, fteiidrery Madras, ftibitsbrrft 

1!. B. (■••ban, Trlyllcsae, Itsdris. 

Tauasta oa Tax Fuwxx or Uax-w* u Txtxa Act*. 
By C. E. EabramaaUai. Tbs Msliaa PiiaUBg l^taa, 
Brabsy. 



Gducniionni 


sM 

MODI', iiN ijNivr.iisniia 

Id tbe Jlrrinr U.r ApfO, 

by tbn AMfcUUon of 

<li(CDs»ioo on “ Wb«t i» ^ronff *iib ‘bo Moilftn 
UnWeriilif*?" i$ conlinuff ia ailirln by IVof. 

F. A. Ct«o«gli *n<l Mr .1 F Duff. IW. 
C»Teni«sb qtioip* ifr. U. 0 Welli'i i»«rnios lb»t 
ihe bretk-u(> of uiiiToriUir* may bf *l band 
in llieir vprj’ I'baw of masimum »iji«n»ion ; tbe 
nndrrgrailoato body may wrll a*ay «j«»t® 
nofdrnly. lie ia npeeiaMy concorDod I® 
defend tlie edncation drpartinenli of tbe modem 
uoiTerAties claiming that n large amount of 
talnable wmk. payeliologicai and bUtoricnl, 
hti isaued from tiieae dej'artmrnta. Witbin 
the last thirty yeara or ao, edncallanal theory 
baa been Iraosfonned ; education ia on tbe 
«ay to beeumieg an accrcditc'l atieoce and in 
tfaii progreac the univenitiet bare played * 
worthy ywt. Mr. Huff tnggetU that more cate 
•hould be taken in tbe right choice of eoune 
end that more attention ibouM be gtien to tocial 
efBcieney in eontrait with iatelleetnal efCcteoey. 
It It not merly a qneilion of economic poeltion 
wb'irb givei tbe preferrncn to Oxford end 
Cambridge gradnitei. 'Fbe preaidcatial addreie 
to the Aaiocialion by I’lof. Tattctaall, of 
Cardiff, reprinted in tbe aanie Dumber, auggeiU 
that atndeota abould be dirided into groupa, each 
nnder a moral tntor to ebom Ihe atudenl could 
appeal for help and adriee. 

.EUROPEAN EDUCATION • 

In a memorandum to tbe Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Henry Oidney, on behalf of (be Aoglu- 
Indian community, pray a for tbe teaerration of 
Enropean education in India as a Federal lubjecl. 

Sir Henry wants a epeciat All-India Uepartment 
to be created for the control of European cdueatioa 
under the Edncation Miniater of the Government 
of India and a apeeial ofGcer to be appointed 
Director of European Education. 


EITEKAOr IN miSSIA 
Whatever rite inay he avid about the Commu* 
nlat dielaiorihip, tbe li'{tiidatioa of illiteracy 
atandaoulaaa great ]>ot1iivn aebirvement. llj 
tbo eo'l of this year all jliitilana tinder df* are 
aebr<lale<l to be literate. 

*'Heboof« in the Soviet Union,” aayt a Com- 
munist pamphlet, “ are expected to be cot a 
ahelier from life but a part of the tile around 
ibem, attached to fielorlei, plants and gisnt 
Utma lot tbe atoly of ihvlr ptwloetlve ptoctuea." 
In Iii|(ii<Iatiog illitefiey, tbe Ooveromeol is 
bnlMing an army of industrial workers. 

Sovii-t edueallon is divided into two (naia 
hranehea : political ami technical. Cultural 
atudira are noi stressed and when tanght are 
cootined to the narrew limits el communlitie 
philosophy. When a child eotera school at the 
age of eight, he or she imrnediaiely heeoinea 
a potential forte In the Soviet puUtlcal and 
ledustrfal pIsD. 

CAMUUIDOK UXIVKUSITV 
Misa E. K. Maleoim-Smitb, late Fellow, 
Newman College, Cambridge, writes In ibo eourae 
of an interrsUng article in /VaSiclt/Aa /(Aorn.'u : 

It must be emphasised ibat a Cambridge 
education means aometbing mneb wider than mere 
learoiog. 'Hie aealuoa student wbo spends all 
bis or her time in lecture rooms and libraries, 
misses the best that University life can give — the 
companioatliip ot bit fellows and tbe wide rsoge 
of ittterrsta tliat go to make up culture. Even in 
ber examiaatioDS Cambridge Is concerned 
tlial they should echo the majesty and the 
apaeiOQineii of learning. 

MYSORE PHILOSOPHICAL CONOKr.SS 
Prof. Sir 8. Rsdlitkrishnao, Vice-Chancellor, 
and Dr. Ha'iletware Sen, it. A., Header in 
I’hiloaopby, Andbra University, have been deputed 
SB delegates of the University to attend (be next 
Indian Philosophical Congress to be held at 
Mysore on tbe 19lh, SOth and 31st December 1033. 
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Medical 


ONTAHIO KADltlM BKFINEKY 
It is sDDOunced tint piivate ieteteals vill 
eMftblitli at Foil Hope, Oslario, # radram 
refioery, tlie first in Canada. The oro will be 
bronglil 3,500 miles from Great Hear Labe in 
the north-Hest territories. 

Thn announeemeat of a definite tuOTO towarda 
the establUbioent of a radinm refinery cornea a 
Yittle oret two years alter the discovery of radinm 
in pitchblende in north-westem Canada. The 
Inre of radium and the rich sliver ore bate 
attracted a great number of prospectors aod 
hnndrcdi of mioing claims bave been staked. 

Some twenty tons of pitchblende oro were 
broDglit out last year dnriog tlie season of water 
transportation in the north. Tiiis ore wiil be 
transported to tie refinery w1>ea it is ready for 
the first radium preduclioo operations. Ilytbe 
time the refinery has been etjuipped, the larger 
quanlities of ore being bmnglit out in tbe 
present year will also bo available (or treatment. 

INCREASE IN DOCTORS 
The Pritiah Medical Journal reviewc Ibo 
numerical strength of tbe professioo and atates 
that On December 31 last there were bS.COl 
names on tbe Medical Register compared with 
23,901 bslf a century ago. This metos that 
there is now a doctor for every 1,000 of tbe 
population. There has been a atesdy increase 
in the rstio of doctors to population which wss 
accelerated dnriog tbe years immediately after 
‘itA 'Rvfi. 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR MEDICINE 
'Fbe Nobel prize for 1932 in Physiology and 
Medicioe has been divided between two BriUsb 
Scientists, tamely, Sir Charles Sherrington of 
Xiford and Professor Adrian of Cambridge for 
< 'heir research into neuroses, 


3II8S KELLER AND THE DOCTORS 

“Deafness in the youog is a much worse 
misfortune than blindness/' said Mist Helen 
Keller at a meeting of doctors. "It means llie 
loss of the most important brain stimnlns — tbe 
aonnd of llio voice which awakens the impulse to 
speak and keeps us in tlie intellectual companion* 
ship of man. I do not mean to say that ' speech 
is rsaeniial tn mental development, but Isognago 
is of supreme importance sod every incentive 
ehonld be ntilised to make the deaf child feel 
joy in acquiring Isognsge. ^ 

A aatiifsctory rdncalion may bo gained 
through books end the hand-alphabet aod the 
doctor can do rooeh to start tbe child on Ids silent 
way to knowledge aod some mesinre of happiness 
by soggsiliog the right method or sebool or 
special trsiulog that will develop the sbIM 
Into an intelligent and nsefiil human being." 

BKES CURE RHEUMATISM 


To suffer oas*1f to be slung no fewer than 
150 tinaes by bees iu order to be cured of 
rlicnmatism seems a drastic form of treatment, 
yet Uiis is what one Cbristcburcb resident did in 
order to be rid of the disease to which she 
was a martyr. It was 30 years ago that she 
dkl (his, but tbe announcement that doctors in 
Vienna bad discovered the efficacy of treatment 
by bees’ venom reminded her of what she herself 
had undergone. The idea was not new, she 
said. It was certainly effective in her case, for 
ihehad been eomplelely ’ cured. The first SO 
or 40 slings bad hurt but after that ’she had 
not noticed them. 
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REDUCTION OF DUTIES 
The Karachi Chamber of Commerce has 
focfrarded tiro resoJotioos to the Secretary of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce for inelaaion 
ia the agenda of the fortbcomiag annas) general 
meetiog. The first resolatlon proposes a rednc- 
tion of the import datiea oo motor eara in order 
to gire erery opportaoity for derelopfog the 
internal commuoiestions of the conntry. Tiie 
Chamber thfoks that the retfiietioo will be 
amply repaid by the increased returns from the 
petrol'tiz. , 

The second rosohitinn recommends a redaction 
of the air mail postage raU'S, Tlie ratM from 
India to tho United Kingdom, the Chamber **ft, 
are already higher than those froni the United 
Kiogdom to India and shegests a redoctioo 
at least to the lerel of ‘(he Uaited King<Iom- 
lodia rates. 

iiB. L. M. cnn-ALE 

Mr. L, JD Chitile, A.RJ-aA., AM.r.P.t., the 
eonsnlting architect to Andhra and Aanatoalai 
Unirersfties, iras a stadeat of arehftectare aod 
town plsnaiag at the London Uoirenity and hae 
receited sereral prfees. He wat qa%li6e<l aa 
an architect in 1923 and as a town pltnaer 
in 1925. Erer since he was working with 
Messrs. Lsnebeater, Lncas and Lodge, a firm 
of leading architects and town planners in 
‘London for a onmher of years. 

lie has trarelled all oser India, EogUod, 
France, Belginm, rSermtny, Anstria and Italy 
.with a tIcw to study the varied proMems ia 
mrchitectare and town plaonlng and their 
application to the Indian eonditioas economically 
and efScienlly. He has been Assistant Consoltlng 
Architect to Madras fJosemment and has now 
been appointed at Cooialtiog Architect to Andhra 
and Aoaamalai'Univenitiei, 


PROTECnON FOR IRON WORKS 

TTie Mysore Iron Works, jointly with the 
Bengal Iron Co., Ltd,, Kulti, have snhtnitted a 
joint memorandnm to the GoTCmment of India 
asking for protection against ioeelga competition 
for the pipe indnstry in India. 

The memorandnm points oat that the indostry 
isarillin its infancy and is not able to face 
formgn competition from older firms in the field. 
Besides, very few people in India have Tcntnred 
on iron indnstry owing to the risks they have to 
ran. The Mysore Iron Works were doing their 
best to stabilise their position, bat the present 
market conditions for the prodneta is not in favonr 
of snob concerns. Bencs the immediate neees- 
aity for afibrdiog protection to these pioneers in 
the field » urged. 

Tbe Mysore Chamber of Comraeree, at iu 
meetiag, considered (bis question nod has 
nnaoimoDsly decided to support tbe Bbadravatbl 
Iron Works and tbe Bengal Iren Co. In Ibeir 
representation for protection for the pipe indnstry 
in India. 

BRITISH TRADE WITH INDIA 

A meeting of iofiireatia? abippers of )facebester 
which met on October 31, hu naanimonily 
Isvaared a scheme for heller aoJ more direct 
selling methods In India. .\ fnrther meetiog will 
be eootoked eompriiiog all Manchester shippers. 
It h aaggested that the new eooeern will be styled 
AnMo-Iodo Corporation with a capital of half 
a millina to a rsillloo sterling. 

SWADESHI 

“We must make it a point of booonr to bay 
nothing bnl nrcuJes\i. He who knowlogly nsei 
Meshi in preference to ncor/rj^i is gnllty nf 
high treason agaioit his MoUierland,'* ssTd Sir 
P. O. Ray speaking oo 5ir<idrjAi in ibe Ijajpatral 
nail kl'n meeting held, on October 31. nader Ibe 
anspiees of the Labor* Swadeshi League. 
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AGTllCUIiTURAL EXHIBITION 
In tlie Bombay Presidency Agrienltaral 
Exhibition which was held in Pandharpnr last 
mcrtit.h, the Hon. Mr. KamhU, hliaiatcr of Edneation 
and Agtlcultnre, distribnted the prixea and 
certificates. Several prizes were awarded lot 
exhibits of jowar, bajri, wheat, cotton, gronndonta, 
linseed, til, gram, maize, rice, fmits and vegetable. 
The Cooper Engineering ^oths of SataraieceWed 
awards for ploughs, power oil mill, and power 
sugar mill, hlessrs. Kirloshsr received prizes for 
steel fnroitare, bullock sugar mill, and hand and 
power pomps. The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
won the prize for steel implements. The 
Department of Agriculture woo a prize with their 
improved seed drill and grottodnnt digger. 
Mr. Bbatt, Asslstaut HorticoUarist to Goverameot, 
received a medal for the lime jolce extractor 
devised by him, while Mr. Rahatoro, Mechanical 
Aitlstaot to the Deputy Director of Agricoltore, 
received a medal for his hiod-eane crusher and 
itrainer. A Japaueee tope^makiog maebloe 
attracted much attention. The McCottnlC'Daring 
Tractor which drew crowds daily during demon* 
sUations, received the award for the best tractor 
in the Show. 

PANDHABPim CATTLE SHOW 
There was a cattle show in Pandharpnr. 
Mr. Bruen, Live Stock Expert to GoTernmenl, 
hag had .an unenviable task and it was 
only his popularity with the villagers 
that enabled him to carry out hia task 
tnccessfully, Cootrihutions for prizea in this 
leetion were collected mostly through the gene* 
rosity of cattle-loving people in Bombay. More 
than too prizes were awarded. Mr. 8. O. Bags! 
of Oadegaon, the most persevering pretninm bull 
hoWer for the \ul 10 years, was promised help 
with Rs. 150 towards the purchase of a bull. . 


IRRIGATION CESS IN TANJORE 
The increased rates of the irrigation cesa to be 
levied on the Mirasdars in the Tanjorc district, 
with rctrospeetiru effect from July, have resulted 
in a representation by them to the Government. 

The Mirasdars questioned the contention of 
the OoveromeDt thst the water of the Mettur 
Project would benefit irrigation in the deltnio 
nroaa and considered the Government's decision to 
enhance the cess ns an untenable position. They 
complained that the rates were highly excessive 
and apprehended a vast curtailment from the 
present extent of dry cultivation wliich would 
cause loss of revenue to the Government 
eonaequent upon the deereaaed yield to the 
Mirasdars. They objected to the retrospective 
opertlioo of the rules and petitioned for thei^ 
total withdraws). 

They asked for a largo reduction in land tax 
and for permistton (o pay the reduced tax In grain 
instead of in money as, owing to the eeooomie 
depression, their paddy did not realise enough for 
them to convert it Into money. 

AEROPLANES FOR FARMERS 
A request to the Soviet Governmeot to buy 
aeroplaoes for agricultural purposes abroad has, 
it is learnt, been made by the Soviet Agricultural 
Commissary. The new machines are wanted for 
chemical war against vermin in field and forest. 

TRACTORS IN RUSSIA 
Leum'f dreams of 100,000 tractors to alter the 
whole face of Russia has already been surpassed, 
aeeordiog to the latest Moscow Report which 
states that the total number of tractors now iu use, 
includiug those imported from abroad, is 160,000. 
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. ' A ROCKEl’ 'i’O 'I’llE JfOON’ 

Maor ioYOOton are filled with the idea oi 
■ondiag a rocket to the Mooo. No onekeows 
why, for it would bo Impossible to tell wbetker 
the rocket bad reached its desliaation and 
certalnl; it would'ot come back again. One of 
the latest to aeoonoce a aololJoii of the problera 
is [Dr. D. 0. Lyon, an Americao expert, wbo is 
working at Vienna. 

He has erolred so explosive many times more 
powerful than any yet known and hopes to make 
his rocket reach the speed of seven miles 
a second. 

The rocket will be made In a number of 
sections. The first shoots out its stream of gases, 
ignites tbe second snd fsHs off when its work is 
done. Thus the rocket goes on getting lighter 
and lighter and trareUiog faster and faster as it 
tnoTei upwards. Ooce it has left tbe earth's 
atmosphere, there is no reason why tbe rocket 
should sot travel out into space. If properly 
aimed at the Moon which is about 250,000 milea 
away, it sbonld arrive in rather less tbso ten 
hoars, bat It woald require more tbso three year* 
to reach our next nearest neighbour Venus, end 
lometbiog like 4,000,000 years to arrire at the 
nearest Fixed Star. 

A TALKING CLOCK 

One of tbe latest ' evolatlooj in the field of 
scientific invention is that of a talking clock 
which is being installed at the Observatory of the 
Bureau of Loogitudea in Paris. It automatleslly 
answers telephone enquiries for the oxset time. 

When it is desired to know wbst o’clock it it, it 
is no longer necessary to ask a living operslor 
wbii looks at tbe clock and gives tbo iafernstioD. 
Instead, s Ume-csli will be connected autonta- 
tically to the - clock. That instrument will then 
repest into the telephone tbe hour end minnle of 
tbe day sod .the proper fraction of a miante by 
ten.second intervals. 


ACADEMV OF SCIENCES 
The most recent development is the formation of 
tbo Academy of Sciences of tbe United Provinces 
wilb Its seat St Allabahsd. The main object of 
the Academy, of which Prof. Saha is the first 
president, are the encouragement of science in its 
rarlons braoebes, tuore especially in (be United 
ProrincBB and the publication of tbe results of 
scientific research either in its Bulletin or in 
the form of traancthaa and mezaoira. The 
membership of the Academy, as in the case of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, is divided into two 
classes i fellows elected for their scientific 
eminence the number being limited to thirty, 
and ordinary members of whom no speelsl 
quslificationr are reqnired. 

WASTE GLASS FOB ROAD MAKING 
Rememberiog such phrases as "slippery as 
glass,’’ the ides oi making roads of glass to stop 
slipping seems rather absurd, bot it is a perfectly 
eerions proposal which is being considered by 
the British Uioistry of IVsnsport. 

A young loreotor has diieovsred a process 
whereby waste glass can be made into blocks 
suitable for road surfaces. One effect of tbe 
process is to make the blocks so hard that they 
are practically indestructible no matter bow 
heavy (he traffic. Skid prevention Is secured 
by a scored pattern on the upper surface 
of the blocks. 

TO PREPARE CRUCIBLES 
Two Pennsylvaaia pottery makers have 
coastracted a solar furnsce ten feet in diameter 
which will produce a teroperature of 6,000® 
Fahrenheit at the focal point. When augmented 
by a magnifying glass between the fnmsee and 
its focal point, an even more intense best esn be 
prodoced. It was deaigaed for ejporiaeola in 
tnsing sircooia wiih a melting point of 5,200® 
in making laboratory cmcihlea. 
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THE N1ZAW3 RAILWAY 
'rhe R*ilwiy Admmisltation ha* 

appoioted s Joint Committee coaaistiog of ibroe 
represeotatiTea of tbe Raiirray Management and 
tvo repreaentatives of the Nizam'a Railway 
Employeea' Union to look after the iretfare of 
vorhera now atatlooed in the Railway Health 
Camp Colony. The Coramittea will meet 
fortnightly to inspect the camps, make auggea* 
tions and listen to complaints. The auhjecU with, 
which the Committee may deal are: (a) water 
inpply, (6) aanitation generally, (e) lighting, 
(d) application for extension of plots, and te) any 
other matters which affect the general health and 
welfare of the atafl lifing in the camps on aeconot 
o\'4nB pteawii'^ag'aB B^htmtc. ^n tBpttataXa- 
tion by the Union Members of the Committee, 
the Agent has agreed to aanctlon reimbnraiag 
staff earning loss than Its. 50 per mensem, who 
purchased material for conatrnction of their hats 
before the Agent's oltcalar sanetioniog free 
proriilon of materUU was teeeired. 

ELECTRIC TRAINS IN MADRAS 
The South Indian Railway hare, itla naderatood, 
a proposal under consideittion to improre llie 
Electric Train Service over the Madcas-'Taatbaram 
Kibntbaa eeetioa. 

The distance between Madras Oeach end 
Tambaram ia 18 miles and the electric 
trains now cover the distance in 50 miontea 
stopping at each of the 12 intermediate 
atationa from 50 aeconda to 2 miontea aecording 
to the importance of the stations. There are now 
50 passenger trains raDoiog each way. 

'Iho ptopoaal ia, it it stated, w increaae the 
number of trains to 70 each way making 
a total oi 152, and to accelerate the speed so as 
to cover the diatance in 40. roiontos .after 
slopping at all the stationa as at present. 


EtpCTRtC RAILWAYS FOR 2,000 -MILES 

I^e Railway DIriiion of the French Ministry 
of Foblic Works is stated to have prepared a 
tea yeata* plan for the electriflcalioQ of about 
2 000 miles of railway ayatem. 

The French Railway Board has recommended 
the electrification of the main line between Daale, 
Slrathonrg, Mulhautea, <al Belfort in connectioo 
irilli a scheme for the eoostrnetion of an Alsatian 
flhiae lateral canal for the utilisation of water - 
pother. The proposal is said to be in conjunctioa 
the anticipated electrification of competitive 
Vtnca OB the Baden aide of the frontier. 
Altogether, Alsace-Lorraine is aiming at 
eoUTerting 2,900 km. of line to electric traction. 

FRENCH RAILWAYS 
Electric locomotives wbteb vvlll be tested 
•t llfi miles an hour on the Paris Orleans 
B»iWoad of Trance axe planned by Westlnghonse 
Electric and Manufaetnring Company. ' The 
railroad coolemplates baying 25 of the locomotives. 

'To meet specifications it will be neoeasaty to 
prodnce a locomotive weighing 138 tons and 
deaelopiog 4,400 b.p., or 50 per cent, more con- 
liituous power for each ton of weight than electric 
locomotives and nearly three times more than 
atoam locomotives. Maximnm speed in actnal 
operation of trains wonld be 87 miles an hoar. , 

ROiIB’8 UNUBRGKOUND STATION 
Uome'a first underground railway atatiou will 
hS inanguiated siiortly. 'The underground station 
ia 500 yards long with a quadruple track 
oapahlo of accommodating 2 trains entering and 
2 leaviog with rapid service every 5 minutes, 
'lire whole line was planned and carried out 
W 2 years. 
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TUB AVERAGE SPEED OF CARS 

A new Speed Detector for motor vetiieles ia 
being used in Coanedicut. This conaiata of a 
box in wbicb a mirror ia placed at an aogle to 
each opeoiog, one of nhich poiota directijr aeroaa 
the road, the other beiog directed toward to 
obaerrer lUtiooed at a diataoce. The obsenrer, 
lookiog parallel to the road and into the open 
end of the box, can aee in the mirror directly 
aeroaa tbs atreet Irom tbs point where the box is 
set. An approaching ear, aa it paaaea (he box, 
makea a diatinct flaab or flicker in the mirror 
which ia readily teen by the obaerrer. Tlis 
inataat be leea this dtcb, be preaaee (he 
atop watch. 

When the ear paaaea the point at which the 
obaeTTer U atatiosed, be itopi the wateb aod 
teeorda the ioterral of elapaed time, llte baie 
line, or diitsDce oloog (be road from tbs mirror 
bos to the obaerrer, may be any reaaooabls ieogtb 
ao long as It baa been acenrately metaured. 

Abont 100 reading! can be made within half 
an honr. When tbeae are plotted oot, the exagge* 
rated eaaei of speed either fait or alow wilt at 
once ibow on a diagram and from it, apart from 
the extremes, the arerage reasonable rate at 
wbicb people trarel will be apparent. 

TOURING IN FRANCK 

A feature of the times in Franco ia the great 
slteatioa witicb all tbs ieadiog railways in tbe 
country are now devoting to the eocouragemeot 
of motor touring in that couotry, by arraogiog 
for tbe conveyance of cara at cheap rates og 
the chief trsica of tbe day to tbe varions tooring 
centres. In this way touriata are able to aecure 
i^aiek conveyance by rail Icom Paris or other 
French towns to the selected tonring centre. 


OVER A MILLION CARS IN BRITAIN 

Tbe Home lilstket AnalysU of Motor Vehicles 
■bows that the popularity of the saloon ear dates 
from the year 1028. In that year the percentage 
of new registrations of these models ia Great 
Itritain was 70 compared with 46 in 1927. Last 
year it was 92. 

'lliere were tbrn in use in Great Britain 
1,103,725 prirsta cars of all types ; 954,471 ia 
Eoglaod, 44,218 in Wales, 84,765 ia Scotland, 
and 20,258 in Northern Ireland. Of theae 
17 per cent, were light eara up to 8 b.p. 
Exclnding London, there were more new car 
reglatrationa id Lancashire than in any other 
conotry in England in 1031. Of tbe new sales 
of goods veblelet in 1931,8056 percent, were 
under (wo tops. 

In England there were 39T persona per 
private car, in Wales 58'7, in Scotland 57*1, and 
in Northern Ireland 630, giving for tbe United 
Kingdom a £gure of 41’7. In I92S tbe net 
imports of private ears and ebaaaia were 41,432 
dropping to 9,751 in 1930aDd to 3,118 In 1931. 
In the ease of commercial vehicles aod chaaiia 
tbe peak wai reached in 1939 when the net 
Imports amounted to 16,334, dropping to 1,537 
tbefollowiog year aod 1,490 in 1931. 

WORLD MOTOR SPIRIT 
'‘Statialica issued recently by the .United 
States Boreau of 51ines show that the world 
prodnetion of natural motor . spirit totalled 
49,877,000 barrels, each of 43 gallons, daring 
1931 representing a decline of 15‘6 per cent, 
from the record total of 59,111,000 barrels 
reached is 1930. Whereas, however, the 1931 
prodaction of the United States dropped by 
18*4 per cent, as compared with (hat of 1930, 
the aggregate production in other oil-producing 
countries inereaaed by 6*6 per cent in the 
(sme interval. 
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Currency and Banking 

DIVIDENDS ON INVESTMENTS CO-OPEIiATION IN DANKING . 


The extremely meagre yields od the beat 
class of investment have turned the alteolioo of 
investors to pnlilic utililks, banks and good 
indiulrials. A comparison of prices sinen 
July latU very intereatiog and it will bo aeon 
that the appreciation Las followed the rise 


in the Goveroraent Securities. 

lat tat 
July. November. 

Ks. Its. 

per cent. 0. 1*. Notes ••• fi3-4 74-3 

Andhra Valley ••• 870 1,130 

TatsHydro ••• 118-12 135 

AJimedahad Pranlej Rly. ••• 595 635 

Imperial Banka •• • 1,002-8 1,270-8 

Bombay Burma ••• 300 376 

New India Aisnrtaee 17-4 20 


The only section sot to show any improvement 
is the cement. 

RESERVE LIABILIITES 
“ Many investors fight shy of a share which bos 
a reserve lishllity— one wfaieb is only partly 
paid," vrrites 3Ir. Pal Pry in the Tintt of India 
^eelty. “ They do not like to think that one 
day they may be called upon to pay a sum of 
money and they may not be in e position to 
do so. 'Whilst (ears on this account are In some 
cases justified, in others I must explain that (bCre 
will probably be no need on the part of Ibe 
directors to make a sudden demand at any time. 

In certain iastasces of banks and ttunrance 
companies, the reserve liability is retained more 
for the purpose of assuring depositors and policy- 
holders than for a means of obtaining sddirionat 
capital. Some time ago we had the case of 
the Central Bank when it was decided that tbe 
reserve liability on these abares would only be 
available for the purpose of liquidation at 
•oy time— e contingency which is probebly 
exncmeiy remote.” - 


]Ir« Montagu Nurmao, Governor of the Bank of 
Eoglaod, delivered his first speech iu public since 
tbff financial crisis of last year and this was uu 
the occasion of the I/ord Mayor of London’s 
baaquet to the haokers. 

“'riiera is one point which refers to bankers 
whose business lies largely overseas. I'hey have, 
to foy koowledge, been generous lenders on short 
credit overseas. They have done ibis each for 
themselves and without aoy co-operation or any 
knowledge by one of what (he other was doing. 

Tlie vesuU has been that in many Instances, 
tomo of which have come before me, concerns 
have been able to borrow on short credit sums 
which, had the vstIous lenders been aware of It, 
woflid have been quite out of the question and 
which have come as a surprise to all of them, both 
la this country and abroad. 

J wonder wbethoT that cannot be done In 
future on some basis of genersl co-operation to 
tbo interest of all 7" 

ON ADMINISTRATION OP BANKS 
Mr. Bichard Dobson, General Manager of 
William Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., in bis augural 
address as the new President of tbe Msnebester 
and District Bankers' Inatiinte, said among other 
thiega that " there it nothing to prevent aoy backer 
from inveating practically tbe whole of his deposi- 
tors money in Government stock, but he should 
employ most of it in s many far' more useful 
investments to the community. 

Bank fnnds are composed of a mass of assets 
and a mass of liabilities and depend 'for their 
value -CO a mllUon activities and a millioc cou- 
tracU which, in turn, depend npon good faith 
being kept by millions of people. Destroy the 
good faith aud the looters migbt'as well make 
‘ one good fire of the whole — there would be left 
tbo silver and copper coin, but what they would 
buy no man can tell.” ’ - . ■ . , • 
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■INSURANCE A NECESSITY 
“ Hov mnch life ftisnraoco ought a mta to 
carry io order to make reatonable provUion for 
his wife and children in the erest of h;s death ?'* 
is the interesting question put hy Mr. F. G. 
Calmer in the Chronielt. 

“ It is erery man’s duty to reduce to a 
minimum the risk to his dependents of the loss of 
his income through any unforeteeo contiogeney. 
There is alwsys, o( course, the cerlaioty that 
sooner or later be viil be oslled to his last account. 

It may be reckoned that a man trbo devotes 
onB'Sixth of his ineome to life sssnrsnee is takiog 
8 proper vieiv of his home respnasibnitiet. That 
evidently is .the considered opinion of the 
Legislature, since the taxpayer is relieved from 
payment of income-tax io respect of life ■sauranee 
premiuma to the. extent of oae-ilitb of his 
total income. 

Tiia atandard set up by the locome Tar Acts 
is regarded as a reasonable metture of the value 
of a man’s life for the purpose of assurance. 
Under the Workmen’s Compeoution Acte, the 
wldoiv and children .of a man whose earnings 
amounted to £4 a week, may bo entitled to as 
much as £600 — practically three years’ earnings. 

I eootidei therefore that tlie Workmen’s 
Acts standard should he adopted as the 
absolute mioimum.” 

PROGRESS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Indian companies have captured half the 
business on life assurance side. 

. The total new life assurauce business effected 
during the year amounted to . 145,000 polieiea 
assuring a sum of nearly Rs. 271^ crores and 
yielding a premium ineome of Rs. 1'6 crores. 
The share of British companies in respect of new 
sums assured was Bs. 4 crores and of Indian 
companies Rs. 16| crores. 'XTie net annusl 
premium income of all companies under inenranee 
bnsiness other than life assurance during 1930 


waa Rs. 2| crores of which the Indian companies’ 
share was about half a crore only. Tbns tbe 
bulk of hnsiness in this line went to non-Indian 
companies. There Is, however, one redeeming 
featnre in this sphere. Indian companies earned 
about a crore in preminm by busineas outside 
lodia in these lines. 

ALLIANZ UNO SI'UITGARTER 
The Allians Und Stnttgsrter Insuraneo 
Companies Ltd., which is the largest insurance 
gronp io Germany, has TeeeDi\y isanod it» annua] 
report. 'Ilie concern operates io India and has 
i(a head ofice fo Bombay. The premium ioeome 
has viacD from Rs. 33'8 crores in 1930 to Rs. 30'S 
crores within tbe year under review. The total 
asiets iociuding life funds exceed Rs. 73 crores. 
Tbe number of claims paid io eooneetioa with the 
general hnsiness was41l,3l9 with adsily average 
of 1,140 and the smooot for which they were 
settled came to Rs. 8 7 crores. With regani to 
life insiirsoee, the policies in force at the end 
of 1931 aaonated fo Ks. SOO crores. The 
Companies' dividends are again 19 per cent, and 
1C per cent, respectively. 

Sir JOSEPH BURN ON INSURANCE 

“ Insurance, and fife assurance in psrticniar, fs 
truly national in its {oflaenee on our existence as 
u community,” writes Sir Joseph Burn in the 
iVe» Statesman and NaUon Insuranu Sup^ltmtnl. 

It is inseparable from our every activity, but 
while there is widespread recognition of this fact 
it ia uofortanste that luSicient consideration Is 
esidom girea to tbe amonut of assurance called for 
in individual instaneet. ^fuch missionary work 
remauia to be dons before nten eta be made fo 
realise their true ilnaoetsl value to their depen* 
dente and this ia one of 'the tasks to which aR 
Boeiat reformers should devote their attention.” 
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Labour 


UNEMPLOTHENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Mr. JqLd Bromlej, !q bis PreiideotUI Address 
to tbe recent TrsdeTToion Confess, made a power- 
fnl attack upon the Gorernment for their faitnre 
to cope with the problem of naemploymeot. He 
said that it was no exaggeration to say that there 
were well over 3,000,000 unemployed workers in 
the United Kingdom to-day. The GoTemment 
stood condemned by the fact that there were now 
a quarter o( a milHon more workless people than 
when it came into power. And when the 
GoTernment’s claim to credit for having hataoced 
the budget was advanced, it ahonld not he 
forgotten that the claim was fietitiona to the 
extent to whieli the harden of roaintainiog the 
nnemployed had been thrown off by the National 
Exchequer. Bocal anthoritiea and private 
charity, the impoverished relatives of unemployed 
persons and the noemplored themselves were 
bearing the burden which the Governoenl threw 
oB In their iniquitous ecooomy legislation. 

Mr. John Bromley pointed out that the number 
of people in receipt of outdoor lellei (Poor Law) 
had risen in a year of National Goveromeiit 
by 40 per cent HU deepening conviction was 
that this flate of affairs could he solved only by 
bold and draitic action fur the reorganization oi 
industry on the basia of a shorter working day 
and working week without reduction of wages. 
To the objection tiiat the working day conld not 
be shortened withont increasing Labour coats 
when industry could not even now pay its way, 
he urged the reply tlial geoeral economic coodi- 
tiooa demanded an Increase of purchasing power 
which might well be given to tbo wage-eamen 
additionally employed as a eonseqnenca of ahorten- 
iag tlie working day in tbe form of wages cm 
tho credit of the State itself. More spending 
power was needed. Withont it the exisUog con- 
ditiona of technical overprodaetion would contiime 
Inteesified by the additional prodnetion resalting 
from the re-employmeol of the workleia. 


G. 1. P. ELY. WORKERS’ UNION 
The Officiating General Secretary of the 
G. I. P. Railway Workers’ Union writes to the 
Adeoeale, the lahour weekly, published in Bombay 
as fotlowa : 

“The Executive Council of the G. I. P. 
Railway Workers’ Union met on the 6th November 
when it was decided to organise mass meetings 
and demonstrations on the line, pretesting against 
the Agent’s action of victtmising the office-bearers 
of the Union such as Messrs. Kale, Gangal 
and Tikekar at also for tho withdrawal of the 
recognition of the Union. 

A programme was drafted for the whole of tbe 
line and it waa decided to send ont organisers to 
all important centres so that the membership of 
the Uoion may be raised at least to 40,000 by 
the end of December. Mr. Kale waa re-elected 
Editor of the Jnitptndenf Raihoayman and 
Mr. D. B. Knlkarnl was appointed treasurer la 
the place of Mr. Cbaodawadkarwbo bad resigned 
bis office. 

The meeting also passed a resolntion saanring 
of their support to the Peramhur Workshop 
workers of the M. & S. M. Railway in 
their alriko." 

HANDLOOMS FOR LABOURERS 
naodloom weaving la of great importance in 
the nalional economy of India. A report on the 
survey of the industry instituted by the Bombay 
Oovernment is now published. There are 
no fewer than 9»0 places in the Presidency, 
excluding Sind, the States and Agencies where 
2 to 5,000 or more Uandlooms are at 
work. TbongU the handloora weaver has to ply 
hia ahaltie under the shadow of mills in big 
centre! like Ahmedabad. Bombay, and Sholapur 
etc., the indnslry is living a healthy life which 
IS capable of much progress under proper 
management and guidance through the aid of 
the Goverament. 
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Womens Page 


WOMEN AND EDUCATION 
Lady Abdul Qadir, prasidiog at the All-India 
Constituent , Women's Conference at Lahore, 
referred to the awshening among Indian women 
and said that women are working for a common 
nationality in India. 

The courage displayed by many Indian women 
who stepped into the arena of politics, tad not 
only startled India but also impressed the whole 
of the ciriliaed world, and their self-sacrifice 
and courage elicited admiration. 

Dealing with the ayitera of education imparted 
in the schools, Lady Qsdir asld : 

“That hitherto instruclion imparted to girla had 
been the aame as that glren to boya. Shorter and 
more uieful course was needed for them now, 
when men themselres were realising eren for 
their own purposes that the present system of 
education was defectire and required changes.’’' 
She asked ; “ Why should women be dragged along 
with men in. the same beaten path aud^why 
should they not catre out for themselres now 
paths which might lead them to their goal?" 

STATUS OF TURKISH WOMEN 

The recent election of a Turkish girl as the 
1932 International Beauty Queen is but one token 
of the rerolutiouary change that has been effected 
in the status of I'urkish women by Kemal 
Pasha’s regime of moderoUaiioo. The deg^ree 
to which the emancipation of women in Turkey 
has proceeded io the last few years msy acanda- 
lise the hide-bound ultts-orthodox Muslims in 
India; but thanks to that emancipation, TSukiab 
women hare been enabled to render a great 
serrice to their country in almost erery sphere of 
national life whereas In India, aaya a writer in 
the Bon\h<jy ChronieU, Muslim women -are yet 
noable to get rid of the purdah—a. bane from the 
hygienfc and other points of riew. It is tery 
gratifying indeed to learn that in 'I\irkisb cities 
thousands of girls are now employed In Banks 


and other business bouses and that they have 
also begun to enter professions like Medicine and 
Law. “ We wish Muslim women in India — 
indeed the entire womanhood of India— could 
peacefully rerolt against the manj irrational 
reatraiiits imposed upon tbem by society. 


BOMBAY WOMEN'S CONFEKENCE 
DMtor 5nkbtank«r, in the conree of her Presi- 
.iaenli.l AdJee.. .t *• Bomb.? Women'! 
Confeteoco riiieb met reeenlly, •!« ' “We 
.omen o.n.titnt. ne.tly b.ll tb. tol.l of the 
popul.tion of thii eonotiy .oJ if w« be'tm »"'■ 
.el.ee. .. th»B be .Sdioe ee.tmentlp to lU 
.leonflb .od po.et .mooe th. eon.lri.i of the 
•otld. ne.ry tetponiibility tberelote lie. on n.. 
We ebonia reiliie end put forth onr .nptemo 
elTort! to n.k. tbe lot of onneWei nod on. 
btotbeti .ed linen L.ppie' , 

l..b,en in the pelt. No nf.™ ■»«'■ 
0, mineelionel it pol.iWo n.let. Iber. 1. pe.ee l« 
,h. comittp end .tee ... be no pe... 

Qotil the two commuDittei t the Hind 

... ..w- '«"> 

.efell' m.. ■' 

no. lorgeti. b.t,bjp.r.«..i". " 

,„d molhen, bti.g thi. me...5e of pf.o 
. Wfltpra aod children.’' 


0 p. WOMEN'S CONFEEESOE 
lie .intb ....ion -I the 0. P. (Sonlb) Wo...;. 

Inteodnetio. of fn. Compnl."^ Ei"” ”” 
L deeidi.l! to "t.rt .Jnlt edoo.noo el...... 

..Lent to open mot. high .oboo . m b. 

Wet. Ute ...fereno. •“ “ 

me, inelndiog 200 d.lej.le. f."» ' 

One Of the resolnlions urged 

»gnise the M.tricnl.tion Examination of «b 

ona Women’s Unircrsity. ' 
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Art and Drainft 


THE RENAISSANCE THEATRE 

A oew theatre haa tforue into being id Madras 

Th- R™.U>.,c« Tteilre-.a .uocUlion 
f.m,a on Ibe 13lh Od.boo bj . g.„„p „( ,„,b.. 
>.»l.o tnj loleotod ,ctoi. ol Jt.dr.., «bo met 
toselb.r .t lb. Oeot,.l Y. 51. 0. A. ...a™ 

tbemrelra of the oppotlooitp of ,b, p„„„e„ 
of Mt. W.lle, Hoot t,„„ A«.tr.fi., . jee.t 
8h.k«,p.,e.o .eto, .„a pt.dpe.,, i, ,b,i, 

coll.el (ho flo.tiog 0 , ft. 

».oo. m the D,.„.,ie Art ,„d gie. „ .„b.„,i. 
.■l.-pr.Ut,o. .0 ft.„ ty ^ 

„a ft, 

«bU. Ob.™ „d ioteep, 

It! in)m.d.«, obi.ot i, to bnibl „p . 
..ptownut... „po„„, ,, 

■»"k« dr.Bo .omolblog 

-Z-Ttz ,s.r. 

>PPr.cf. tod .moog tb, f,„. 

K ''S' 

.chu,.„...,ooo.edp ,itb '.r;.,,::":' 

aa the producer and chief actor. 


TO SING A LOVE SONG 
Bantonei for heaTen’i lake #.ii ? i 
you aing a love aong," gaid Roy°iiJ'’j 
bim„lf . dirtiognUhod b.rf,.„,ft ft^, “ ° 
rt. ... of tb, „,„ft 

lin.l „..,o„ of tb. D,b™ „a North D,ft I- 

mmlcB fe.«.,l. “”bjihi„ 

‘'I(yoito,n’ttbiotof,„„,.;,| ,, . 

lo.b-». for JO... ,.„ti,.!d. oj; ■ 

n.med, pou an.i fti.t , J™ •™ 
do,.,., b.1p_..„.M 'Itbot 

e^eo if it is en s~. • ^ rictare lotnebody. 


SILENCE AND MOStC 

From par, .,ii„tion ft ft, i„i„|t|„4 „f bdontp, 
from 'pleasuro and pain to Ioto, and tlje mpatlcal 
ecataay and death— all tbo tbinga that are 
(nnaamenU, all Ibe Ibinga Ibal, to Ibe 
nman apirit, are moit profoundly algnldclot can 
only bo caprileneod, not eaprei.ed, „ja Aldons 
Hoaley .fl,, „„ fj 

Otway, and „ery,b,„ After aileoco 

wbicb come, oe.re.t ft „p,e„ing the 
■oexproa.tbl, I, „n.lc. And .Igomcantly, alienee 
.. .0 ..ICBral part of .1| g„„,, 
wub Becthocen-a or Jf.a.rfa, ft, c,.,,!,., 
■root of W.goer'a mn.lc la ,„y p„„r In ailenc. 
apa t lat fa one of fb, reaaona wby It aeema 
■ooci, lea. aigniJean, ft,, ft.,., „ , 

'«• bccaoa, it I, 


GANDHI'S FORTBAIT 
tb, Oandbl la coo of the beqneats Ic 

Prion n /■ /'totlle John Horolman of Bnrford 
Ibofrti.^"',"!' Tbo will direct, 

ba off ^ ’'***' •tl® copyright tn It abonid 

ere to the Nsttooel Arts Collectioo Fund 
fori,.po»l ..they may think fit. 

<«li * ***' Jiot . polilicil 

lollow,, 0 , p„jp J 

roportaco. i„ ft,|.i.,„j, ,, ft,j,ji„j.„jt„ 
..''' b“'" tbo year 1929, I p„r,ba„d in Pari. 
•* portreit in oil. fiooe by JloodeUisr 
Atocrorokar. .t Cjl.,, „p„,eg p. ft, 

roi ”""’”5 »' tb” aaid Pnadit Gandhi 

'■«eo from tbe life.” 


>r „ -ANDHRA ARTIST 

of Sestri, ad eminent irflat 

•M W • ai" "> 

•oft.Wc'.'l!"° 

SororT'ff"" of ontioont 

W«.t f ° r citizens snd hopes to stay in tbe 
Weat for ebont one’year. 
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INDIAN 0LY3IPIC HOCKEY TEAH ITALIAN TENNIS TOUEISTS 


Mr. Henry Kltk Greer, President of tlie Field 
Hockey Associetioo of America, pay* « 
tribute to the IndisD Olympic Hockey Team. 
'He tays: “VThat irapreased me most was the 
mtrrellocs stick baad]is|^ aad perfect ball eootrol ; 
the nimble footwork and steady baud stopping; 
the accurate passing and quick deadly shooUog; 
and by oo means least important ibe calm 
demeanour and conserTing of energy.’^ 

India should be proud of the team which has 
represented it so nobly oo what must be one of 
the most extended hockey tours in history. The 
following detailed results of the tour will be read 
■ with intf-rest 


At Bhopal 
At Bombay 


At Baoeatore 
,A1 Uadraa 

At Colombo 

At Siaeasots 
Ai Robe 


AtToUo 
Olympic Game* 

At Philadelphia 
At Eaten 
At AmateTdam 
At Rambci^ 

At Berlin 
At Leipzig 
At Mnslch 
At Vtenna 
At Prana 
At Bnoapeet 
At Colombo 


At Madras 
At Bombay 

Ai I>e}hi 
At Lahore 


Aigarh Unlrerslty ••• 10— 0 

Bhopal State ••• 0— S 

Bombay City ••• 6—1 

Bombay PreeMaflcy ••• 

Bombay Cuttoms (raia 
stopped play alter SO mtea) A— 0 


c. Bangalore City 

r. , Uadrti City 

e. Madras Pretidescy 
9, Colombo City 
9. Cojlon 
9. Brfttib Malaya 
9. Robe City 

s. Bssideot Foreigssrt 

(aeTcn nations) 
r. Japan 

9. tTaseda UclTeiilty 
9 . Japan 
•. Vfifisd Sutra 
«. United Btatea 
9 . West Geimany 

t. ilolland 

9. North Oermaoy 
V. Berlin n a 
9 . Middle Germasy 
r. All Ocrsiany 

t. Czsebo-SlorakSa 
t>, Uasgtry 

р. Ceylonese 
V. Earopeans 
0 . All-Cejloa 

T- Madras Indiana 
r, Madras City 
r. Bombay Cliy 
r. Bombay Costomi 
r. Delhi 

с. Punjab 


a-i 


The Itsliin lawn tennis team will be tisiting 
India in the cold weather, and tbry will 
risit a){ the leading tennis centres of India 
proTided the Provincial Associations come to 
■stiafaetory terms with the All-India Lawn Tennis 
Afsoeistioa. 

Ail the tourists will taka part in all the events 
in tfie championships in which it is expected 
that, AS is the post years, ill the leadiog players 
io India will take part. It is believed here that 
Madan Mohan, the Cambridge tennis captain, 
will be io India for the cold weather and that 
he, (oo, trill ba takiog part io the Coarnamrcit. 
The viait of Mile. Valerio beiog a new departure, 
will give an oppoflnnity to India's best to play 
Agaiostone of Europe’s best Isdy players sod 
it it hoped that Miss Jenny SsodisoD, Miss Leela 
Row, Mrs. Gough and other up-country ladies 
will make a specie) effort to lake part. After the 
cbamploDsbips a match will be played between 
Italy aad India. 

73 HOURS IS WATER 
When Miss Ruth Litzig, 19, broke the world 
dutaiieo record for women by swimming continu- 
ODsly for 73 hours aod 47 mSoutes, her first 
reward was a fioe of fire shillings. 

Sbe did her endurance test iu the Hetce 
canal where swimming is strictly forbidden. For 
three days sbe defied the PrussisD law and when 
afae came out of the water, the canal audiorities 
imposed a fine upon her. 

a. AFRICAN WRESTLBIfS FOR INDIA 
Preliminary artangemeofs have been completed 
'tosesda team of South African oon-Enropean 
wrcatlen and boxers to India on a foar moulhs 
tour, says the Tiidian Oj>Moft. It U beliered 
that Knnwar Maharajth Singh the Agent and 
other promiaeot Indians are interested in the 
tour which, Ibey beUcre, will he a greet smcpss. 
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Aviation 


EVEREST AIR EXPEDITION 
Thai Lady Houatoa who fioantf*^ ih® last 
British entry for the Schneider Trophy and other 
spectacular national ventnres, is ac®apt5®6 Iho 
entire personal responsibility to finance the 
Ererest Air Expedition, was dimlg®^ hy the 
Marqaess of Clydesdale, M,P., in a speech to his 
constituents at the Renfrew. 

The aucms oi the i'lght, he ea'id, ■atK.W. hwt u 
great psychological effect on India, t® dispel the 
fallacy that Britaia was uodetgoiog a phase of 
degeneration and would instil the truth that 
Britain was ready to pass through a process ol 
regeneration and sliow that we are atilt tirile 
and acthe and can oxerccme diificuUiea with 
energy and vigour, both for ouraehei and India. 

FILM OF AIR ROUTES 
'The British Instructional Filcns Oomptny are 
nndertsViDg, in colUhoration with the Imperial 
Airways, a picture which, if properly prodoeed, 
will proride a most excellent film eotUled 
" OoDtaet "• The film is to be a dransatic suerey o( 
the network of air highways which are rapidly 
growing up and which are helping to establish 
closer contact between the widely separated 
populations of the Empire. The Trans-African 
and IhsDa-Atiatic routes are to be cotered from 
end to end and the resnltiog picture will bring 
three Continents into reriew. It is hoped to make 
this film in the very latest Atlanta monoplanes 
which ate to be used on the Empire tines. 

AIR FORGE m 

Spain is to have an air force, according to a 
Daili/ Herald report. “"Withia fire years,” 
said Senor Azana, the Premier, “ onr aviation 
Budget will attain £6,000,000.” At present 
Spsin spends about £320,000 a year on air 
dcuchmeiits. The Premier declared that Spain 
was Titslly interested in a long er* of peace, bat 
she teahsed that should war break ont, she would 
be unable to maintain nentrslity. 


MILIAONAIRB PILOTS 
German BTiation has crested special dlstinctiTe 
linnonf for the pilot who has flown at least one 
million kilometers. They are entitled to wear 
■ badge composed of a pair of outspread 
wings rising out of a ring on which are inscribed 
the words : “ 1 Million Kilometer'’. In the 
eentre appears the familiar device of (he German 
LxfR tturm. 

One million kilometers represents really an 
achievement ; it means having down a distance 
equivalent to 25 times round the earth. 

So far three German pilots have earned this 
distinction : Kahlow, Knack and Polte. Kahlow, 
the eldest of the trio, was the founder of the 
London to Berlin air route when, oo the first 
Domier*bui!t all-nets) plane, he first conveyed four 
passengers from the Qerrasn to theEDglish capital. 

NEW WONDER PLANE 

If tests, DOW being carried out, prove successful 
a tpeetally designed and built Farman aeroplane 
will eventually attain the sensational altitude of 
60,000 feet or nearly ten milea. Cooslructed 
to attain a theoretical speed of 500 miles per 
hour, the plane might cross the Atlantic in no 
more than six hoars. 

Boill entirely of duralnmln, it is a high-winged 
rooDopIsne with a total surface of seventy square 
metres {753 iq. ft.), the weight per square metre 
(10 764 sq. ft.) is thirty-six kilograms (79 pounds) 
compared wilb the average of 100 kilograms 
(200 pounds) in ordinary machines. 

WORLD'S FASTEST AIRCRAFT 
The world’s fastest military airersft which has 
psAsed the most exacting tests, nil! be shown at 
the International Aero Exhibition, Paris. It is a 
British Fairey Fiiefiy single sester with a aupet* 
charged engine developing 800 horSe-power and a 
speed of four miles a minute. It is also 
eqnipped with an uncanny device called “the 
automatic pilot * 
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BERNARD SHATff’S FIRST PICTUli 

Sir. George Beroard Shaw’s first 
tslkiagfilm, “Anns and (be Slsa”, Istelj tlwa 
at Malrem, has been cat and condeoaed aodfie 
sntbor baa washed bis bands of it so far as ia 
collaboration goes. 

At a confereoco after >ta reception, hir. ArtV 
Dent, of Watdonr Films, adrlted eertata alter 
ttODs, and Sir. Shaw was finally persuaded t 
give his consent to them. 

“ Do whsterer you like to it,” said 0. B. S. 
“ bnt don’t let roe know what you’re doing.’’ 

The film is therefore shorter and in a form 
that, in the words of Sir. Dent, “will giro it 
general appeal 

No incideat of importaoee has been cot from 
the pietore. 

The long speacbei hare been (rimtaed. 
While Sir. Shaw’s lectures are effectire os Ae 
eUge, they are far less to oa the cereeo. 

CHURCH AND THE CINEMA 

“The Church presente one code; the cinema 
another. A few respect tbe .former; the millions 
applaud the latter,’’ writes the Rer. Herbert 
Crabtree in the Inquirer, 

“ Tet tbe future depends more upon the few 
than upon the many, for they are still the cement 
' which holds the solid blocks of human matoory 
together in tbe structure of society. Aod fo for 
my part, I would far rather preach to ten people 
a gospel of personal decency and aoefal righteous- 
ness than preieot to teos of milltooa (be bloody 
ezploiu of a Chicago assaisio, or take part >a the 
sickly sestosl lotrigncs of « degeuersle CsiifiVBisa 
ramp. I would rather lire . in penury aod die in 
obscurity than roll in tbe fiauoUng tnigtr 
prosperity which fiourishei on the esploltatioo of 
lust aud greed.*’ 


FILMS IN TEE BRITISH COLONIES 
“Upon the nstire mind (and the greater part 
of our colonial empire it peopled by nstire 
tseea) the tnfinence of the film lays Sir 
P. CanliSe Lister in the Morning Fusl, " mast 
ohrioosiy be profound. It is capable of use in 
etery phase of the derelopment ol races — 
economical, ednestionsl, and cnUurtl. 

It would bo impostible to exaggerste the 
importaoce of ensuriog that (bis iofiaenee iball 
be well and wisely used. We must remember 
tbit the film is the mirror by which Western 
ciriliiatioo Is reflected to native eyes. They are 
in no position to judge between tbe true and tbe 
false.’’ 

MOl'lON nCrURES IN JAPAN 
la Japan to-day tbe hegemony io tbe 
muaemeot world is held by motioa pietnrei. 
lie circus, drama and variety abow hive all had 
i aohmit to tbe oew-eomer and, according to 
faent Day Jaj>an special Number, the total 
otabei of spectators at all regular pietore halls 
aut temporary picture bouses In Japan in 1931 
watas follows : 

Adults 146,194,651 

Minors 61,980,796 


ToUl ••• 198,175,447 

Of be pictures showo In Japan, (hose Imported 
from foeiga countnei now have far less infinenee 
tbau thne tnsde at home. 

- ( EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

The Ecueationt! Ciaeaitt, a newly started 
concern, bsVe taken over lie Edoeaiional Moving 
rictorn CoJsfadras, tbs prodneers of the first 
(emperaoee Elm in lodU. 3Ir. .flteo Daaerjee 
it (he eamert^a. They propose to deal with 
atd^ecta soeh \ as adolt edneatioa, health 
pnp^anda, etc. 
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Health 


TOOTH-BRUSH AND ITETH 

Dr. J. Ifpozies C/itnpbell, a ilpotH snrgtoB 
at Hatloek, dticuMiDg tlie iolenlfppnileocA of 
teeth, diet, and hetllh, aays ; 

“The coDcliisiocs gained from dietetic ioTeati- 
gationa in different parta of the world were,*' be 
laid, “that the protectire foodi against deoUl 
decay were fresh fruit, uncooked and cooaerra- 
tively cooked tegetables, lalada, milk, butter, 
eggs and cheese. Such foods, after digeation, 
left an alkaliop-ash rrsiiiuo whereas meal and 
cereals had an acid aali residue.” 

“Ifouchodiea become too acid.” ho added. 
“Nature extracts mineral sails from the bonea 
and teeth which thereby suffer in an effort toi 
maintain a healthy batanee. Althongh the tooth/ 
brush h a necessity because of the regular eatin/ 
of ao much sticky refined foods, ft it J 
unnatural means of trying to right the wron/ 
of unnatural feeding. 

I am conrioced that the rnoulh acU a/« 
barometer of the changes occurring in the bJy, 
and that the state of the gums is one o/he 
HioBl raluahle clinical symptoms for lodic/ing 
the Buccess or failure of the body's fight 
agaioat diseaie.’’ f 


j VRurr JUICES 

nt and Tegetablx Juices form ao exceedingly 
use/ part of the diet ITiey may be taken at 
miJ or diluted with water and taken between 
m/i- 

mpleg are recommended for indigeslion and 
aVglth lirer; carrots and cabbage for purifying 
U blood; oranges, lemons and pine-applet for 
/sating the itomaeh. 

/Celery, lettuce, radishes and parsolps aro good 
hr nerrea; blackberries, leoka, ooioos and tumipa 
lor cold* and catarrh ; grapes, raiiint, atrawberries 
/and asparagus for kidney troubles; clierriea, 
grapes and tomatoea for rheumatism. 

When the raw juices cannot be obtained, the 
(roita or vrgetsblet should bo steamed and 
attained. 

TJIUHB-SUCKING 

Dr. Winifred de Kok writes to the A'eir Jleallh 
oo children’s habita in tliumb-tiieklDg. Ileaayi: 
“ riminb-aockiDg and allied habita are jtrj 
common in babies. I’be infant uantlly Bucks the 
thumb when tired or about to go to sleep. 
TIiamb-auckiog ii ts!d to be barmfnl, because it 
interferea wiih (be derelopment of the jaw aod 
causee adeooida. It la feasible that it a child 


PASTEURISED MILK 
You may be drinking milk these day j which 
has been pasteurised, oot by best from /e, but 
by the passage of an electric current. / 
Apparatus which guarantees the asfetj/of milk 
in this electrical manner has alrej&y been 
initalled in leTeoteen plant! in Ameri/a aod in 
-two foreign countries, Rrof. C. G. }Lg of tbe 
UnWeriity of Pittsburgh reported to 'L Eleetro- 
Oh'emical Society. <j 

• Test, by health officials jj organism, 
'responsible for tuberculosis, nndulw't ferer, sore 
throat and typhoid fever were' Uid to' bat® 
proved the efficiency of the process} 


lacked bis thumb almost ceaselessly during the 
years of babyhood and childhood, some efaaoge 
might take place in the bony structure of the 
jaw, bat it is seldom that one meets with aucb 
confirmed tbumb-suckera.’' 


EGGS AND HEALTH 
Mrs. Dora Meyers died at her Jersey City 
home at the age of 116, having survived three 
busbsnda and all her 11 children save one, who 
ia in feeble health' at the age of 89. 

The father of all her children was her first 
husband wiio was . killed in action in the 
American ■ Civil War 70 years ago. Her last 
husband died of old age 30 years sgo. 

She attributed her Jong life to the fact that 
she alwaya ate 12 eggs a day. 
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KINGSLEY HALE 

It sppears from a commnnication of thetpccial 
coWespoodent of the Star, that the celUWch 
Mahatma Gandhi occupied at Kingsley Hall, 
London, during his last wit to England, has 
- become almost a place of pilgrimage. He w’tea : 

. Gandhi’s cell is now a definite sight ol Lodon 
for oTerseas and country Tiailors. His spinsng 
•wheel remains in the corner and bis sandsls hre 
surmed the calls of the souTcnir bnnfers. to 
the walls are Tarions drawings and memories «f 
hU Tisit 'He should, of course, hare left a specU 
ipiritnal aura about the place, hut I sm toW bj 
au expert iu psychic mailers that the only 
spiritual emanstion is a subtle note of irritation 
due to the succession of subsequent teoanU who 
hire bean disturbed in their afternoon meditations 
• by risitors who wanted to rlaw the honoured apot. 


TSAK’S 8 TAMPS 

Both stamp collectors and collectors of historic 
ohJet$ dart will be interested in the isle of the 
Tsar of Iluisis’s collection of artists’ proofs, colour 
trials and essays made in preparation for the 
■ isine in 1913 of a set of stamps lo mark ihe 
Tercentenary of the Rnssian Imperial family, 
the Romanoffs. The set took four years to 
prepare and the coit of prmluetioB was st least 

£50,000. 

Sixteen denominations, ranging from 1 topee 
to 5 rouJirs were iisned to the public in 1913, 
but the Tisr’s collection consiits of no fewer than 
1,271 lepsrste proofs in a rariety of delicate 
colours and designs. The history of the set is 
complete, a record hsriog been made of the 
names of all the well known artists and engrarers 
who were engaged on the designs. The collec- 
tion is nnique and can nexcr be duplicated, all 
' the original dies and plates hsTing been aestroyed 
at the time of the rerolation in RussU. 


SMALLEST R.\l)10 SET 
Th« tl.im Ikal 

.•ml.., ..t ia Ibe -..H i. "»»« bf 

youth oi 18, Tr'mo, 

luly. Ho..y.tb.lbi...l«B tolo . -• ■ball- 

luL Dluoly wotb .. but, bt. a. 

„a .h.u i. iia «"'b- "”\h it 

!5.ta..a.s.m. V"Ti.° a’. ”u 

heard in his work-room. Dmo felt 

. mer who hsd dUcoTcred a new planet. 

“ " Uewss RsdioRomaNspoli. Now 

ia the amaile.t io lha »otlJ^ 

MOSCOW TKiMWATS 

tha .ill be 

Mtioned sod will b bl ^ 

nwsos ofloodspe*' « of tbs apprusch of 

H.i>“'»'"™‘'-xr.b.y •«> 

trsns, the places ^Tsilthle sod 

rouMaoS th. ° , '’„„t ui br.aUowaa 

.111.1.0 Ei<a ’>■"’■“5 "■ , . 

.edurfifiaaff- 

tobb J..a l» KaB'b' 

Sir .tehauE't , . ,„1J, Th. l"ur 

after Utrighth lour „ th. 

which Vat'adrd a«ch * ,,,,^,1.., the North 

Falltladd' Ia'aud‘' ,,]„a. aud Buraia 

Polar li Pa* <1" C... b.' ^ ^ 

occupied\s little otM moaibs were 

yeers. Of thl* jehsngir tbi«h* U>*t 

rouraar. P-laP; “• 

• whole •'•P* ’ with charming 


altrictlTe elho**® •'’S' 
and delightfiJ pe^P'®- 


!i1.er with charming t<«*7 



